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NORTH    CAROLINA. 


The  area  of  this  State  is  50,000  square 
miles— 32,000,000  acres.  The  surface 
of  the  globe  is  computed  at  200  mil- 
lions of  square  miles,  of  which  three- 
fourths  are  water,  and  one-fourth,  or 
fifty  millions  of  square  miles,  are  land.* 

The  thirteen  United  States  at  the  era 
of  the  Revolution  extended  over  a  mil- 
lion of  square  miles,  the  acquisition  of 
Louisiana  in  1803,  added  another  mil- 
lion, (and  thus  doubled  our  domain,) 
and  the  subsequent  acquisitions  of  Flor- 
ida, Texas,  California  and  New  Mexico, 
a  third  million,  so  that  our  territory  is 
treble  in  extent  what  it  was  at  the  for- 
mation of  the  Union,  in  round  numbers, 
three  millions,  or  more  precisely,  2,963,- 
460  square  miles. 

The  population  of  this  State  in  1850 
was  868,903,  or  17  to  the  square  mile. 
The  same  geographer,  (Mitchell,  Table 
No.  2,)  estimates  the  population  of  the 
globe,  at  853,450,000,  17  to  the  square 
mile.  Belgium  has  a  population  of  347 
and  Massachusetts  126,  the  square  mile. 

The  following  facts  deduced  from 
these  statements  may  be  conveniently 


*  Mitchell's  School  Atlas,  fourth  revised  edi- 
tion, Table  No.  4. 
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remembered  by  the  young  geographer. 
The  area  of  North  Carolina,  is  equal  to 
the  one-thousandih  part  of  the  land  sur- 
face of  the  globe,  to  the  one-twentieth 
of  the  13  original  States  and  to  the  one- 
sixtieth  of  the  thirty-two  States  and  the 
territories  which  constitute  the  present 
American  Union.  In  other  words,  the 
world  might  be  divided  into  just  a  thou- 
sand, and  the  Union  into  sixty  States, 
equal  in  extent  to  North  Carolina. 

The  average  population  is  the  same 
with  the  foregoing  estimate  of  the  aver- 
age population  of  the  globe,  (17  to  the 
square  mile,)  and  is  equal  to  a  twenti- 
eth of  that  of  Belgium,  the  most  dense- 
ly populated  of  European,  and  to  one- 
seventh  of  Massachusetts,  the  most 
densely  populated  of  American  States. 

SURVEYS    AND    MAPS. 

The  running  of  the  dividing  line  be- 
tween North  Carolina  and  Virginia  was 
commenced   at  "  Coratuck  Inlet,"*    on 


*  See  Westover  Manuscripts,  published  by  E. 
&  J.  C.  Ruffin,  Petersburg,  1841,  from  which 
we  may  have  occasion  to  make  amusing  and 
instructive  extracts  hereafter.  It  is  surprising 
that  so  interesting  a  narrative  in  relation  to  our 
early  history  should  have  attracted  so  little  at- 
tention in  this  State. 
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the  5th  March,  1728,  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Sir  Richard  Everard,  Governor 
of  the  former  and  Col.  Spotswood  of 
the  latter  province,  and  extended  to  the 
South  branch  of  Roanoke  river,  a  dis- 
tance of  170  miles.  The  commission- 
ers upon  the  part  of  North  Carolina 
were  Edward  Mosely,  William  Little. 
Christopher  Gale  and  John  Lovick,  on 
the  part  of  Virginia,  William  Byrd  and 
William  «Dandridge. 

The  Proprietary  Government  of  Caro- 
lina ceased  in  1729,  sixty -six  years  after 
the  date  of  the  first  charter.  On  be- 
coming the  property  of  the  Crown  it 
■was  divided  into  two  distinct  provinces; 
and  on  the  29th  April,  1730,  George 
Burrington,  who  had  previously  held 
the  office  under  the  Proprietary  Govern- 
ment became  the  first  Royal  Governor. 
After  his  death  and  the  brief  adminis- 
tration of  President  Rice,  Gabriel  John- 
ston, the  second  Royal  Governor  entered 
upon  the  duties  of  the  office  at  Bruns- 
wick on  the  2d  November,  1734.  The 
first  attempt  to  designate  the  boundary 
between  North  and  South  Carolina  was 
made  in  1735.  The  survey  began  at 
the  mouth  of  Little  River,  on  the  sea- 
shore, and  extended  64jj  miles  in  a 
north-west  course  to  a  point  two  miles 
north-west  of  one  of  the  branches  of 
Little  Pedee. 

MAPS    OF    NORTH    CAROLINA. 

1.  Mosehfs  Map,  1733. 

The  inscription  is  as  follows:  "To 
His  Excellency  Gabriel  Johnston,  Cap- 
tain General  and  Governor-in-chief  in 
and  over  his  Majesty's  Province  of 
North  Carolina  in  America. 

"  This  Map  of  the  said  Province  is 
most  humbly  Dedicated  and  Presented 


by  your  Excellency's  most  obedient  hum- 
ble servant, 

Edward  Mosely." 

The  title,  as  exhibited  with  appropri- 
ate ornaments  at  the  opposite  corner,  is 
"A  new  and  correct  Map  of  the  Pro- 
vince of  North  Carolina  by  Edward 
Mosely,  late  Surveyor-General  of  the 
said  Province,  1733." 

The  Map  is  on  the  scale  of  5  miles  to 
the  inch,  is  3f.  8in.,  by  4f.  8in.,  neat- 
ly engraved,  and  on  canvass.  "J.  Cow- 
ley Sculp.  Sold  at  the  Three  Crowns 
on  Fan-church  Street,  over  against  Min- 
cing Lane."  * 

Parallels  of  latitude  from  33°  12' 
(Cape  Carteret  or  Cape  Roman)  to  36° 
37'  are  exhibited,  but  no  lines  of  longi- 
tude are  given.  The  Roanoke  is  repre- 
sented as  nearly  parallel  and  contermin- 
ous with  the  entire  extent  of  our  north- 
ern boundary,  while  the  Yadkin,  running 
nearly  South,  seems  to  be  almost  the 
line  of  our  Western  limits.  "  The  Char- 
okee  mountains  "  are  shown  at  the 
sources  of  the  Yadkin  on  the  north- 
western corner. 


*  We  enter  into  these  minute  particulars  be- 
cause until  within  a  few  weeks  past  we  were 
entirely  ignorant  that  any  such  Map  had  ever 
been  published, and  have  good  reason  to  suppose 
that  this  is  the  only  copy  in  North  Carolina,  and 
probably  in  the  Union.  Neither  Governor  Da- 
vie nor  Gen.  Steele,  his  successor  as  Commis- 
sioner, in  the  protracted  controversy  with  South 
Carolina,  nor  Governor  Turner  during  the  border 
war  waged  with  Georgia  about  the  forgotten 
"  County  of  Walton,"  (part  of  Buncombe,  for  a 
time  represented  in  the  Georgia  Legislature,) 
probably  ever  suspected  the  existence  of  this 
muniment  of  title.  We  are  indebted  for  our 
knowledge  of  it  to  Hugh  Williamson  Collins, 
Esq.,  of  Edenton,  to  whom  it  belongs,  and  by 
whom  it  has  been  politely  transmitted  to  us  for 
examination. 
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The  Province  is  divided  into  the  coun- 
ties of  Albemarle,  lying  mainly  North 
of  the  Albemarle  Sound;  Bath,  between 
the  Albemarle  Sound  and  Bogue  Inlet ; 
and  Clarendon,  extending  from  Bogue 
Inlet  to  South  Carolina. 

Albemarle  was  subdivided  into  six 
precincts,*  Currituck,  Pasquotank,  Per- 
quimans, Chowan,  Bertie  and  Edge- 
combe. Bath  into  four,  Beaufort,  Hyde, 
Craven  and  Carteret,  and  Clarendon 
into  two,  Onslow  and  New  Hanover. 

Edenton,  Bath, New-Berne  and  Bruns- 
wick, are  the  designated  towns. 

The  principal  settlements  in  the  pro- 
vince at  the  date  of  this  map,  were  on 
the  Roanoke  and  Meherrin  rivers,  and 
around  the  Albemarle  Sound.  Tran- 
ter's Creek,  on  Tar  ;  Fort  Barnwell,  on 
Neuse,  and  the  Brown  Marsh  on  Cape 
Fear,  indicate  the  utmost  verge  in  thi 
march  of  empire  westward. 

Ihe  following  explanations  and  di- 
rections are  displayed,  on  the  southern 
border  of  the  map.  We  copy  them  in 
extenso,  because  they  m-.y  impart  very 
important  information,  to  the  corps  of 


*  There  was  a  Court  House  and  Jail  in  each 
Precinct.  The  following  extracts  from  the  re- 
cords of  the  Court  of  Berkley,  subsequently  Per- 
quimans Precinct  for  Sept.  and  Oct.  1780,  reflect 
some  light  on  primitive  morals,  manners  and 
jurisprudence  : 

"  Ordered  that  Albert  Alberson  new  cover 
the  prison,  and  till  nails  can  be  procured,  that 
he  get  boards  for  ye  same." 

"  Ordered  that  Ralph  Cowles  be  amerced  for 
ye  use  of  ye  precinct,  five  hundred  pounds  of 
Tobacco,  for  ye  use  of  ye  precinct  for  being 
drunk." 

"  WHereas  Mr.  John  Davis  and  Elizabeth 
Boon  were  by  the  Jury  of  Inquest  presented  for 
the  sin  of  fornication,  and  the  said  Davis  hum- 
bly supplicating  the  Court  (acknowledg:ng  the 
fact)  it  is  therefore  ordered  that  according  to 


engineers  engaged  under  the  authority 
of  the  general  government  in  devising 
plans  for  the  removal  of  obstructions  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Cape  Fear,  and  ascer- 
taining the  practicability  of  re-opening 
Roanoke  inlet. 

U  EXPLANATION." 

,;  Roanoke  Inlet  has  generally  10 
feet  at  low  water,  where  it  was  com- 
monly about  4  feet,  but  those  Shoals 
shifting,  it  was  not  thought  proper  to 
lay  them  down  at  large,  as  in  the  other 
harbours.  The  channel  may  be  seen 
within  from  the  chart  head  (though  the 
Bar  breaks)  so  as  to  guide  a  vessel  in. 

"  Currituck  Inlet,  Hatteras  Inlet,  New 
Inlet,  Bogue  Inlet,  New  Topsail  and 
Rich  Inlet,  may  do  for  small  sloops,  but 
those  shoals  commonly  shift.  The  rest 
of  the  Inlets  are  only  fit  for  boats  and 
shallops. 

"Those  places  called  mires,  take 
their  denomination  from  a  glittering 
kind  of  ore,  of  a  sulphurous  smell  found 
there.  The  Coast  is-  now  generally  in- 
habited by  the  English,  and  very  safe 


Act  of  Assembly,  the  said  John  Davis  for  him- 
self and  said  Elizabeth  be  amerced  one  thous- 
and pounds  of  tobacco  and  cask,  with  cost  of 
suit  and  be  bound  to  his  good  behaviour." 

"  Whereas  it  sufficiently  appears  unto  us  by 
the  testimony  of  sundry  persons,  that  Ann 
Williams  wife  of  Richard  Williams,  hath  witli 
most  opprobrious  and  base  language  together 
with  words  of  dangerous  consequence  highly  de- 
famed the  wife  of  the  Hon.  John  Jenkins,  Esq., 
Governor,  &c,  it  is  therefore  ordered  that  the 
Deputy  Marshall  forthwith  have  the  body  of 
the  said  Ann  Williams  to  the  whipping  post 
and  give  her  on  the  bare  back  twenty  and  five 
lashes  well  laid  on,  and  thence  return  to  Berkley 
Jail,  there  to  be  kept  close  prisoner  till  costs  of 
suit  be  paid.  Richard  Williams  becomes  se- 
curity for  his  said  wife  to  pay  costs." 
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for  vessels  in  distress  to  come  ashore, 
the  soundings  decreasing  gradually  ;  nor 
is  there  any  danger  from  Indians,  none 
now  inhabiting  the  sea  coast,  but  about 
6  or  8  at  Hatteras,  who  dwell  among 
the  English.  In  1780,  the  settlement 
at  Cape  Fear,  contained  about  1000 
Tithable  persons  and  is  now  computed 
at  one-fourth  more,  and  is  daily  increas- 
ing in  trade  and  people.  The  Cataabos, 
Sutures,  Esaus,  and  those  Indians  in  the 
neighborhood  of  this  Province  are  com- 
puted to  be  about  1000  fighting  men. 
The  Creek  Indians  are  somewhat  more 
numerous,  but  the  Charokees  are  com- 
puted to  be  4000  righting  men,  and 
more  numerous  than  all  the  other  In- 
dians, that  are  in 'confederacy  with  the 
Government  of  South  Carolina. 

"  The  Charokees  are  divided  into  3 
tribes  or  cantons  ;  the  Indian  Town  on 
Chattahoochecks  River  is  the  principal 
of  that  nation  and  where  all  public  as- 
semblies are  held. 

"  At  Cooswater  lives  the  chief  or  con- 
juror of  the  Upper  Charokees;  under  him 
are  fifty  towns.  At  Togolo  lives  the 
chief  of  the  Lower  Charokees,  and  under 
him  are  thh\y-six  towns.  There  is  no 
account  worth  notice  of  the  Tuskororal 
and  Meherrin  Indians,  &c,  but  in  1730, 
they  were  not  computed  at  above  three 
hundred  in  all,  and  their  number  is  now 
much  less." 

"  DIRECTIONS    FOR    OCACOCK    INLET,    IN 
LAT.    34°,    55'." 

"  If  you  happen  to  fall  in  with  Cape 
Hatteras  which  lies  in  lat.  35°,  3'  N. 
the  Cape  Land  is  full  of  low  tre^s. — 


Your  course  to  Ocacock,  is  W.  by  S. 
about  ten  leagues  distance  from  the 
Cape. 

"  When  you  come  up  with  the  Inlet,  to 
the  northward  lies  a  large  tuft  of  trees. 
In  the  middle  of  the  Inlet  lies  a  small 
island  having  two  large  beacons  on  it. 
You  must  bring  them  in  one,  and  your 
course  will  be  W.  by  N.  Then  steer 
up  with  them  till  you  come  within  a 
cable's  length  of  the  shore  ;  then  steer 
up  along  the  said  Beacon  Island  till  you 
bring  Thatch's  Hole  to  bear  E.  N.  E. ; 
then  steer  up  with  the  same,  and  there 
come  to  an  anchor  in  five  or  six  fathom 
water,  marked  jr. 

"  You  have,  over  Ocacock  Bar  2 
Fathoms  at  low  water  in  the  range  of 
the  Beacons. 

"  S.  E.  by  E.  moon,  makes  full  sea  on 
the  Bar,  and  the  Tide  flows  3  feet.  The 
flood  runs  in  the  sound  3  hours  after 
high  water. 

"  If  you  happen  to  fall  into  the  South- 
ward of  Ocacock  near  Cape  Lookout, 
then  will  appear  double  land.  But  if 
to  the  Northward,  then,  a  large  Sound 
within,  and  nothing  but  water  will  ap- 
pear over  ye  banks. 

"At  Thatch's  Hole,  take  a  Pilot  to  go 
up  the  country" 

To  some  these  details  may  seem  to 
be  tedious,  yet  meagre  and  barren, 
while  others  will  find  in  these  glimpses 
at  the  condition  of  things  in  "  the 
county  of  Albemarle,"  a  century  and  a 
half  ago,  and  in  the  Province  of  North 
Carolina  just  a  centuary  ago,  fruitful 
themes  for  philosophic  musing. 
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LIFE  AND  PUBLIC  SERVICES  OF  DANIEL  WERSTER; 

An  Address,  delivered  at  the  request  of  the  Students  of  the  University  of 
North  Carolina,  in  the  College  Chapel,  Nov.  18,  1852.  By  Prof.  F.  M. 
Hubbard. 


Young  Gentlemen  : 

The  task  you  have  assigned  to  me  is 
both  difficult  aud  sad.  It  were  no  easy 
thing  at  any  time  to  sketch  the  services, 
to  analyze  the  intellect,  to  describe  the 
eloquence,  to  delineate  the  life  of  Dan- 
iel Webster ;  but  now,  when  the  tones 
of  his  manly  voice  are  yet  in  my  ear, 
while  the  sense  of  our  country's  loss  is 
blended  with  that  of  personal  bereave- 
ment also, — to  devote  to  words  even  of 
eulogy  the  hours  that  should  be  conse- 
crated to  sorrow,  is  doubly  difficult. 
I  speak  to  you  to  day,  not  for  his  sake, 
who  is  gone — much  as  I  honored,  re- 
vered, I  may  say,  loved  him — but  for 
yours,  who  may  learn  many  lessons 
from  the  excellencies  of  his  example. 

For  more  than  thirty  years  there  has 
been  no  man  who  exercised  a  larger 
influence  in  the  public  councils,  and 
over  the  permanent  destinies  of  this 
country  ;  no  man  to  whom  in  days  of 
darkness  and  perplexity  the  eyes  of  mil- 
lions have  been  turued  with  a  more  con- 
fident reliance  ;  no  man  who  has  prov- 
ed himself  more  worthy  of  that  reliance. 
For  the  forty  years  which  embraced  the 
term  of  his  public  life,  of  all  the  emi- 
nent men  who  have  adorned  our  coun- 
try's service,  who  has  brought  to  that 
service  a  larger  intellect  ?  who  a  larger 
heart  ?    Who  has   exhibited   a  nobler 


patriotism  ?  Who  has  more  calmly 
stood  in  the  face  of  danger  ?  Who  has 
oftener  and  more  cheerfully  given  up 
long  cherished  hopes — who  oftener  and 
more  cheerfully  risked  the  loss  ofvvhat 
was  dearer  even  than  those  hopes,  for 
his  country's  interests  and  safety  ?  In  all 
the  qualities  of  mental  greatness,  and  in 
the  peculiar  power  of  making  that  great- 
ness to  be  recognized  and  felt  every- 
where, and  by  all  among  us,  what  one 
of  all  who  in  the  councils  of  the  nation 
stood  with  him,  or  against  him,  and  of 
whom  so  many  have  gone  down  before 
him  to  the  grave,  was  his  superior  or 
his  equal  ?  And  among  those  who  re- 
main, and  to  whom  we  must  now  look 
for  guidance  and  safety,  where  shall  be 
found  the  like  of  his  lofty  and  far-seeing 
wisdom,  his  prevailing  eloquence,  his 
devotion  to  truth,  duty,  and  his  country  % 
When  such  men  die,  a  part  of  its  life 
seems  to  be  sundered  from  the  heart  of 
the  nation, — some  great  organ  of  the 
system  rent,— and  the  whole  people 
mourn.  I  find  no  slight  evidence  of  the 
sincerity  of  this  mourning  in  your  pres- 
ence here  to-day,  that  among  us,  of 
whom  almost  no  one  personally  knew 
him,  so  many  have  come  up  hither  to 
pay  such  homage  as  we  may,  to  his 
memory. 

The  life  of  Mr.  Webster  was  not  what 
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is  usually  called  an  eventful  one.  The 
main  incidents  are  few,  and  have  been 
repeated  in  the  experience  of  many  oth- 
ers. What  made  him  the  object  of  rev- 
erent admiration,  while  living,  and  what 
now  that  he  has  passed  from  among  us, 
has  drawn  out  the  regrets  of  a  grateful 
nation,  was  not  in  the  position,  or  of- 
fices, or  circumstances  of  the  man,  but 
in  the  man  himself.  It  was  no  rank, 
.  or  wealth,  or  power,  nor  recollections  of 
a  strange  history  that  brought  ten 
thousand  men  to  weep  around  his 
grave.  The  true  story  of  his  life  is  a 
story  of  earnest  thought,  of  intellectual 
progress,  of  a  great  mind,  putting  forth 
its  energies  on  great  occasions, 

He  was  a  lawyer  from  early  life  in 
the  foremost  rank  in  that  highly  honored 
profession.  He  represented  the  chief 
districts  of  New  Hampshire  and  of 
Massachusetts  in  the  Lower  House  of 
Congress.  He  was  repeatedly  called  by 
the  Stat/3  of  Massachusetts  to  occupy 
a  seat  in  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States.  He  was  Secretary  of  State  un- 
der two  administrations.  So  much  on- 
ly did  he  experience  of  what  makes  or- 
dinary meu  conspicuous.  But  what  en- 
titles him  to  a  high  place  in  the  mem- 
ory of  his  countrymen  ;  what,  we  do 
not  doubt,  will  win  for  him  a  remem- 
brance, so  long  as  an  American  states- 
man shall  be  remembered,  was,  not  the 
honors  he  gained,  the  offices  he  filled, 
but  what  he  was  and  did  in  those  of- 
fices, how  worthily  he  graced  those  hon- 
ors by  his  wearing. 

Let  us  recall  more  particularly  the 
events  of  his  life.  Mr.  Webster  was 
born  January  18th,  1782,  in  the  town 
of  Salisbury,  N.  H.,  then  on  the  out- 
most skirt,  the  extreme   northern  verge 


of  human  habitation  in  that  state.  The 
outward  training  of  his  youthful  life 
was  stern  and  rude  ;  while  his  father's 
house  was  full  of  those  sympathies,  and 
affections,  and  amenities,  it  had  much 
of  that  strong  discipline  also,  which, 
now  as  then  are  characteristic  of  a  New 
England  home,  and  has,  more  than 
books  and  schools,  an  influence  on  the 
destiny  of  those  whose  fortune  it  is  to  be 
reared  in  such  a  home.  But,  without, 
all  was  rude  and  stern.  The  forest 
growth  of  centuries,  untouched  almost 
by  the  settler's  axe,  was  everywhere 
around  him.  Lofty  mountains  clothed 
with  dark  hemlocks,  and  in  the  long 
winter  months  covered  with  deep  and 
impassable  snow ;  torrents,  ice-bound, 
or  bearing  on  their  swollen  waters, 
when  the  snow  melted,  rocks  and  trees, 
and  cattle,  and  the  wrecks  of  human 
industry  ;  wide  solitudes  among  the 
hills  where  for  miles  hardly  a  solitary 
house  gave  token  that  human  lift)  was 
there  ;  a  harsh  and  granite  soil,  which 
yielded  a  reluctant  and  scanty  return  to 
the  labor  of  man  ; — in  scenes  like  these 
did  the  boy  wander  and  muse,  and  from 
them  his  early  life  derived  n<^  small 
measure  of  its  training.  He  became 
familiar  with  nature  in  her  grander,  if 
more  sullen  forms,  and  both  his  intel- 
lect and  his  imagination  received  their 
impress,  and  bore  always  the  traces  of 
that  austere  influence. 

Struggling,  as  few  but  Yankee  boys 
do  struggle,  for  the  advantages  of  edu- 
cation ;  going,  daily,  miles  through  deep 
snows,  to  schools  where  the  barest  rud- 
iments of  the  commonest  learning  were 
imparted,  and  with  only  a  few  months 
attendance  at  an  academy,  he  prepar- 
ed himself  to  enter  Dartmouth  College 
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in  1797.  Throughout  his  college  life 
he  was  a  diligent  student,  "  keeping," 
as  one  of  his  classmates  has  since  his 
death  reported  of  him,  "the  end  of  his 
college  course  steadily  in  view  ;"  adding, 
as  others  testify,  extensive  reading  to  his 
prescribed  duties,  not  substituting  it,  or 
the  name  of  it,  for  them,  ;  not  dreaming 
that  indolence  there  would  qualify  him 
for  eminence  thereafter  ;  but  even  then 
awakening  in  the  minds  of  his  friends 
a  prophetic  anticipation  that  he  might 
achieve  greatness. 

On  leaving  college  in  1801,  he  be- 
gan the  study  of  the  law.  But,  as  his 
father's  means  were  small,  and  his  own 
were  naught,  he  taught  for  one  year  an 
academy  in  his  native  State,  eking  out 
a  salary  of  $300  by  writing  in  his  leis- 
ure hours  in  the  office  of  the  county 
Register  of  Deeds.  A  part  of  his  le. 
gal  studies  was  pursued  near  his  early 
home,  and  the  last  half  year  in  Boston, 
in  the  office  of  Hon.  Christopher  Gore, 
afterwards  Governor  of  Massachusetts. 
The  whole  course  of  his  preparation  for 
the  bar,  in  the  wise  direction  and  ear- 
nest prosecution  of  its  appropriate  stud- 
ies, might  serve  as  a  model  for  youthful 
students.  Mr.  Webster  seems  never  to 
have  felt  that  the  inspirations  of  genius 
could  at  any  time  stand  instead  of  con- 
stant and  laborious  study  ;  and  though 
no  man,  perhaps,  has  been  more  felicit- 
ous in  efforts  that  were  all  but  impromp- 
tu, these  too  were  the  results  of  intense 
thought  and  protracted  investigation 
long  before.  None  who  did  not  com- 
bine studious  habits  with  high  powers 
of  iutelluc  could  have  won  from  a  judge 
such  as  Mr.  Gore,  on  the  day  of  his  ad- 
mission to  the  bar,  in  the  spring  of 
1805,  a  commeudation   of  his  unusual 


worth,  and  a  prediction  of  his  future 
greatness. 

Having  practiced,  in  a  retired  village 
near  his  father's  residence,  for  two  years, 
he  was  admitted  to  the  superior  court, 
and  removed  to  Portsmouth,  the  chief 
city  of  New  Hampshire..  It  is  proof 
enough  of  his  labor,  as  well  as  abilities, 
to  say  that  he  speedily  took  a  place 
beside  such  men  as  Dexter  and  Stor}' 
and  Jeremiah  Mason.  His  practice  be- 
came extensive  ;  he  is  said  to  have  been 
retained  in  nearly  all  the  important 
causes  in  the  circuit ;  and,  what  well 
shows  the  estimation  in  which  he  was 
held  by  the  profession,  as  well  as  by 
the  community,  he  hardly  ever  appear- 
ed as  junior  counsel. 

Lawyers  conscious  of  superior  abilities 
are  apt  to  become  politicians.  Perhaps 
it  were  as  well  to  say  that  the  people 
are  fond  of  placing  such  men  in  politi- 
cal situations.  Be  that  as  it  may,  Mr. 
Webster  was  brought  forward  by  the 
Federal  party  as  a  candidate  for  Con- 
gress, and  took  his  seat  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  in  May,  1813.  The 
country  was  then  at  war  with  England, 
and  in  such  a  period  of  danger,  her  first 
experience  of  armed  conflict  since  the 
Revolution,  she  Selected  her  ablest  sons 
to  fill  the  public  counsels.  Clay  and 
Calhoun  were  there,  and  Lowndes  and 
Gaston.  Though  untried  in  public  life, 
yet  so  large  were  the  resources  of  his 
knowledge,  so  deliberate  his  judgment, 
so  commanding  his  eloquence,  so  lofty 
his  statesmanship,  that  the  opinion  of 
those  best  able  to  form  an  opinion,  gave 
him  a  rank  inferior  to  none  of  them. 
John  Marshall  declared  that  he  would 
prove  "one  of  the  first,  if  not  the  very 
first  statesman  in  America ;"  and  Mr. 
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Lowndes,  that  "  the  North  had  not  his 
equal,  nor  the  South  his  superior."  Mr. 
Clay  in  the  organization  of  the  House 
placed  him  on  the  committee  of  For- 
eign affairs,  then  by  far  the  most  impor- 
tant committee.  The  political  position 
of  Mr.  Webster  was,  of  course,  in  the 
opposition,  yet  his  opposition  was  a 
moderate  one,  and  the  measures  he 
brought  forward  and  urged,  as  the  in- 
crease of  the  Navy  and  the  repeal  of 
the  embargo,  were  such  as  he  thought 
the  exigences  of  the  country  then  most 
imperatively  demanded. 

Mr.  Webster  was  re-elected,  and  serv- 
ed through    the  fourteenth    Congress. 
The  war  with  England  had  now  ceased. 
The  old  Federal  party  had  now  become 
almost   extinct.     New   questions   arose 
out  of  the  altered  relations  of  the  coun- 
try, both  within   and   without,   which 
must  be  settled  before  parties  could  well 
crystalize   around    new    centres.      The 
public  debt  was  to  be  provided  for.     A 
greatly  increasing  amount  of  capital  was 
investing  itself  in  domestic  manufactures. 
Population   was   beginning   rapidly  to 
flow  over  the  Alleganies.   And  there  was 
a  general  concurrence  among  the  politi- 
cians of  different  shades,  and   different 
sections  of  the  country,  in   schemes  of 
internal  improvement,  in  a  tariff  for  pro 
tection,  and  in  the  establishment  of  a 
United  States  Bank.     On  all  these  sub- 
jects the  influence  of  Mr.  Webster  was 
a  leading  influence,  and  most  of  all,  on 
the  always  complicated  and  at  that  time 
peculiarly   difficult   one   of  the  public 
finances.     When  it  is  remembered  that 
nearly  all  the  banks  in  the  country  had, 
after  the  close  of  the   war,  suspended 
specie  payments,  and  that  the  notes  of 
these  banks  were  current  at  all   imagi- 


nable rates  of  depreciation,  and  so  re- 
ceived even  by  the  government,  some 
estimate  may  be  formed  of  the  skill  re- 
quired to  devise,  and  the  boldness  to 
propose,  and  the  ability  to  carry,  with 
no  weight   derived  from   a   connexion 
with  the  administration,  a  simple,  safe, 
and  effectual  plan  for  placing  the  whole 
currency    of   the  country   on    a  solid 
specie  basis.     This  was  reserved  for  one 
so  young  in  public  life  as  Mr.  Webster. 
In  the  autumn  of  1816  he  removed 
to  Boston,  and  after  the  termination  of 
this  Congress,  devoted  himself,  for  sev- 
eral years,  to  the  duties  of  his  profession. 
In  the  refined  and  intelligent  society  of 
the  metropolis  o€  New  England  he  was 
received  with  an  appreciative  welcome, 
and  found  a   fit  sphere  for  the  display 
of  his  fine  social   qualities.     Few  men 
have  excelled  him  in  the  power  of  en- 
gaging conversation,  whatever  might  be 
the  subject,  and  whosoever  the  compan- 
ion.    Narrative,  humor,  repartee,  anec- 
dote, genial  remark,  ingenious  criticism, 
grave  and  profound  suggestion,  with  a 
manner  always  interesting  and  impres- 
sive, were  his  at  all   times,  to  do  with 
them  what  he  would.     In   one  respect 
only,  it  is  said,  that  on 'his  entrance  into 
it,  he  felt  himself  unequal   to   some  of 
the  many  highly  cultivated  men  around 
him,  viz  :  in  the  fulness  and  accuracy  of 
a  knowledge  of  the  classics  so  common 
among  them.     No   one,  however,   can 
read  his  speeches  without  perceiving  that 
this  deficiency  was  speedily  and  amply 
supplied.     While  they  are  moulded  and 
pervaded  by  that  severity  of  taste  which 
usually    a  classical  training    only   can 
give,  they  contain  many  instances  also 
of  apt  allusion,  and  derived  metaphor, 
which  show  familiarity  with  the  best 
1  classical  authors. 
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In  his  profession  be  found  compeers 
worthy  of  him.  Though  his  legal  em- 
inence had  been  recognised  here,  and 
though  his  pre-eminence  was  soon  and 
cheerfully  acknowledged,  yet  there  were 
men  there  well  nigh  his  mates  in  foren- 
sic skill,  and  whose  legal  knowledge 
tasked  and  developed  his  own  great 
powers.  Whatever  may  have  been  his 
ability  as  a  common  lawyer,  and  his  suc- 
cess before  a  jury,  his  peculiar  field  cer- 
tainly was  in  the  region  of  constitution- 
al law.  His  first  appearance  in  this 
department  of  the  profession,  the  first 
occasion  in  which  he  appeared  before 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States, 
was  in  the  famous  case  of  Dartmouth 
College,  in  1818.  As  this  case  illus- 
trates this  very  important  and  peculiar 
branch  of  American  jurisprudence,  I 
may  be  pardoned  for  dwelling  on  it  a 
few  moments. 

This,  the  only  College  in  New  Hamp- 
shire, derived  its  existence  from  a  Royal 
Charter,  granted  under  the  advice  of  the 
Provincial  Council.  Under  this  Char- 
ter it  continued  its  operations  until  1816, 
when  the  Legislature  of  that  State  pass- 
ed an  act,  the  effect  of  which  was  to 
convert  the  College  into  a  University, 
merging  the  old  corporate  body  in  a 
new  one  with  altered  and  enlarged  pow- 
ers. The  original  Trustees  refused  to 
accept  the  new  charter,  or  in  any  way 
to  co-operate  with  the  new  corporation, 
in  which  the  act  vested  all  their  common 
property.  To  recover  this  property, 
their  common  seal,  and  franchises,  thus 
transferred,  the  Trustees  brought  a  suit 
in  the  State  courts  of  New  Hampshire, 
which  was  finally,  after  elaborate  argu- 
ment, decided,  by  the  highest  judicial 
tribunal  of  that  State,  against  them. 


The  case  was  brought,  by  writ  of  error, 
before  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States,  and  there  Mr.  Webster  appeared 
for  his  Alma  Mater. 

The  ground  taken  by  the  plaintiffs  in 
error  was  that  the  Statute  of  New 
Hampshire  was  a  violation  of  that  arti- 
cle of  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States,  which  forbids  the  Legislature  of 
any  State  to  pass  any  act  "  impairing 
the  obligation  of  contracts."  Mr.  Web- 
ster urged  that  the  charter  was  a  con- 
tract, and  that  the  change  wrought  in 
it,  without  the  consent  of  the  Trustees, 
was  a  violation  of  the  contract.  The 
argument  on  this  subject  which  is  found 
among  his  published  works,  is  a  skeleton 
only,  and  doubtless  gives  a  very  inade- 
quate representation  of  the  eloquence 
and  force  with  which  he  argued  the  case. 
Some  idea  of  them  may  be  gathered 
from  the  fact,  4hat  one  of  the  Judges  of 
the  Court  of  the  United  States,  when 
he  looked  over  the  record  of  the  case, 
declared  that  he  did  not  see  what  the  . 
plaintiffs  could  have  to  say  against  the 
judgment  of  the  Court  below  ;  but  after 
argument,  the  Court  decided,  with  only 
one  dissenting  voice,  that  the  act  of 
New  Hampshire  was  unconstitional. 
The  importance  of  this  decision,  placing 
on  a  secure  basis  every  Collegiate  Insti- 
tution in  the  country,  the  ability  with 
which  Mr.  Webster  argued  the  case, 
and  the  general  consent  that  the  decis- 
ion was  due  mainly  to  his  argument, 
gave  him  at  once  an  introduction  to  an 
extensive  'practice  in  that  Court,  and  as- 
signed him,  in  the  general  estimation  of 
the  Court  and  of  the  country,  a  high 
rank  among  its  ablest  counsellors.  He 
found  there  such  men,  and  such  lawyers, 
as  Pinkney  and  Wirt,  and  Ogden  and/ 
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Emmett,  and  Hopkinson,  and  one  could 
hardly  say  that,  even  there,  he  was  se- 
cond to  any  of  them. 

I  have  spoken  of  constitutional  law 
as  being  a  department  of  jurisprudence 
peculiar  to  these  United  States.  Evi- 
dently in  countries  where  there  is  no 
constitution  there  can  be  no  constitu- 
tional law.  Even  in  Great  Britain,  where 
so  much  is  said  about  the  constitution 
©f  England,  there  is  strictly  no  such  de- 
partment. Parliament  is  omnipotent. 
No  court  would  venture  to  deny  the 
validity  of  its  enactments.  That  there 
may  be  constitutional  jurisprudence, 
there  must  be  a  written  constitution. — 
Thus,  in  all  the  State  courts,  questions 
arise,  not  only  whether  the  acts  of  the  Le- 
gislature apply  to  such  and  such  cases, 
but  also  whether  the  acts  themselves  are 
in  accordance  with  the  constitution  of 
the  State.  The  State  courts  are  competent 
to  entertain  and  decide  such  questions. 
But  as  our  government  is,  in  some  sense, 
a  system  of  confederated  States,  with  its 
higher  Legislature  and  Executive,  there 
arisen  another  class  of  cases,  those  in 
which  the  questions  are  whether  any 
law  or  decision  of  a  State,  or  any  law  of 
Congress,  is  in  accordance  with  the  con- 
stitution of  the  United  States.  These 
questions  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States  is  competent  finally  to  de- 
cide. It  will  be  seen,  from  this  state- 
ment, that  cases  of  this  kind  are  often 
exceedingly  delicate,  involving  the 
rights,  jurisdiction,  and  interests  of 
States,  which,  in  all  local  matters,  are 
sovereign ;  that  they  are  of  a  complex 
nature  also,  and  demanding  great  sub- 
tlety in  the  discussion  of  them,  as  they 
arise  often  from  a  conflict  of  jurisdic- 
tion between  the  several  States  and  the 


United  States  ;  and  that  they  are  vast- 
ly important,  for  the  decision  often  af- 
fects, in  some  way,  the  rights  and  inter- 
ests of  every  individual  throughout  the 
whole  length  and  breadth  of  our  coun- 
try. Thus  in  regard  to  the  celebrated 
case  of  Gibbons  vs.  Ogden,  where  the 
question  was  touching  the  constitution- 
ality of 'a  law  of  New  York,  which  gave 
an  exclusive  right  to  navigate  by  steam 
the  waters  of  that  State  to  the  heirs  of 
Robert  Fulton,  Judge  Wayne,  of  Geor- 
gia, said  that  the  decision  of  the  court 
against  the  law,  "  released  every  creek 
and  river,  lake,  bay  and  harbor  in  our 
country,  from  the  interference  of  mono- 
polies." And  he  ascribed  the  decision 
to  the  force  of  Mr.  Webster's  reasoning. 
In  all  such  delicate,  difficult,  and  import- 
ant questions,  Mr.  Webster  felt  himself 
at  home.  Here  he  soon  found  himself 
without  a  rival.  His  clear  perception, 
to  which  every  subject  of  contempla- 
tion seemed  transparent,  was  well  suit- 
ed to  disentangle  the  intricacies  which 
always,  to  ordinary  minds,  embarass 
such  cases.  His  simple,  direct,  com- 
pact logic,  illuminated  by  an  imagina- 
tion bright,  wide-reaching,  and  always 
subservient,  and  enforced  with  an  im- 
passioned, yet  calm  deliberate  eloquence, 
fitted  him  far  more  than  most,  even 
great  men,  to  deal  with  knotty  ques- 
tions. To  apply  to  himself,  and  they 
could  be  more  justly  applied  to  none 
other,  the  language  in  which  he  refer- 
red to  Samuel  Dexter, — in  his  day  the 
great  lawyer  of  Massachusetts, — "a  ques- 
tion of  constitutional  law  was,  of  all  sub- 
jects, the  one  best  suited  to  his  talents 
and  learning.  Aloof  from  technicality, 
and  unfettered  by  artificial  rule,  such  a 
question  gave  opportunity  for  that  deep 
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and  clear  analysis,  that  mighty  grasp  of 
principle,  which  so  much  distinguished 
his  higher  efforts.  His  very  statement 
was  argument ;  his  inference  seemed 
demonstration.  The  earnestness  of  his 
own  conviction  wrought  conviction  in 
others.  One  was  convinced,  and  believ- 
ed, and  assented,  because  it  was  grati- 
fying, delightful  to  think,  and  fuel,  and 
believe,  in  unison  with  an  intellect  of 
such  evident  superiority."  It  has  been 
said  of  Mr.  Webster,  that  he  founded  a 
school  of  constitutional  law.  If  this  be 
Hot  strictly  true,  it  is  true  that  he  was 
the  greatest  constitutional  lawyer  of  our 
day,  and  contributed  more  than  any 
other  man,  to  settle  the  existing  inter- 
pretations of  the  constitution,  on  many 
points  of  great  and  universal  inter- 
est. 

He  did  this  not  only  as  a  jurist,  by 
guiding  the  decisions  of  the  courts,  but 
still  more,  perhaps,  as  a  Statesman  by 
influencing  the  judgment  of  the  people. 
His  large  experience  and  the  broad 
views  he  took  in  the  one  capacity,  fit- 
ted him  for  as  eminent  service  in  the 
other.  He  was  a  constitutional  States- 
man, also.  In  all  the  many  discussions 
in  which,  during  his  congressional  and 
senatorial  career,  he  was  called  to  take 
a  part,  while  none  excelled  him  in  a 
ready  and  thorough  understanding  of 
the  exigency  before  him,  or  could  better 
devise  the  means  of  extrication  ;  no  one 
approached  him,  in  the  firm  grasp  with 
which  he  held,  or  in  the  clearness  with 
which  he  apprehended,  or  in  the 
strength  and  frankness,  and  manliness, 
with  which  he  vindicated  the  principles  of 
the  constitution.  I  know  that  on  several 
of  these  points  some  still  entertain  differ- 
ent opinions.  Others  may  be  otherwise 
settled  hereafter.     But  in  regard  to  the 


most  of  them,  the  most  vital  of  them, 
those  which  most  nearly  touch  the  per- 
manent life  of  our  country,  the  judg- 
ment of  the  people  has  acquiesced  al- 
ready, and  there  can  be  no  reversal. 

After  repeated  refusals  to  leave  the 
close  pursuit  of  a  profession  now  becom- 
ing quite  lucrative,  and  the  enjoyments 
of  private  life,  which  no  one  knew  hot- 
ter how  to  enjoy,  he  at  length  yielded 
to  urgencies  which  would  admit  no  re- 
fusal, and  took  his  seat  in  Congress,  as 
a  Representative  from  Boston,  in  De- 
cember, 1823.  He  remained  in  this 
post  till  1827,  when  he  succeeded  Mr. 
Mills,  of  Northampton,  an  able  and  dis- 
tinguished man,  in  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States.  He  was  retained  in  the 
Seuate  through  the  administrations  of 
Gen.  Jackson,  and  of  Mr.  Van  Buren, 
and  in  that  of  Mr.  Polk,  enjoying, 
throughout,  the  confidence  and  the  af- 
fection of  the  noble  constituency  of  Mas- 
sachusetts. 

Into  a  detail  of  his  efforts  and  influ- 
ences in  Congress  time  forbids  me  to 
enter.  It  may  be  enough  to  say  that 
no  important  subject  engaged  the  at- 
tention of  the  nation  during  that  period, 
on  which  it  did  not  receive  fully,  if  not 
always  thankfully,  his  wise  and  patriotic 
suggestions.  The  Greek  question,  the 
Panama  mission,  the  Tariff,  the  United 
States  Bank,  Nullification,  the  sub-Treas- 
ury, the  Specie  circular,  the  Presidential 
protest,  Oregon,  the  war  with  Mexico, 
California,  Slavery,  all  subjects  of  foreign 
policy,  or  of  domestic  interest,  received 
from  him  due  attention,  and  his  opin- 
ions on  all  of  them,  are  now,  and  will 
remain  on  record.  I  cannot  speak  of 
them  all.  Let  me  select  one  or  two 
which  will  best  illustrate,  as  all  the  rest 
also  do,  the  character  and   genius  of 
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Mr.   Webster  as   a   statesman,  and   a 
politician. 

I  have  said  that  Mr.  Webster  was  a 
constitutional  statesman.  He  was  also 
a  national  politician.  Much  as  he  lov- 
ed Massachusetts  and  New  England,  as 
a  Senator  he  felt  bound  by  no  local  ties ; 
he  heeded  no  partial  interests.  His 
affections  embraced  the  whole  nation. 
His  sympathies  were  for  it  as  a  whole. 
The  honor,  integrity,  and  preservation 
of  the  Union,  were  uppermost  in  his 
heart.  To  these  he  devoted  the  ener- 
gies of  his  intellect.  To  these  he  sacri- 
ficed himself. 

Strongly  as  he  felt  that  the  interests 
of  the  country  were  identified  with  the 
success  of  the  party  with  which  he  act- 
ed, he  more  than  once,  dissented  from 
their  policy,  and  pursued  his  indepen- 
dent judgment,  of  what  the  nation  call- 
ed for,  though  his  former  friends  looked 
coldly  on  him.  As  one  instance :  when 
the  whole  of  President  Tyler's  first 
cabinet  had  resigned,  and  the  body  of 
the  whig  party  in  Congress  had  issued 
a  manifesto  declaring  "  all  connection 
between  themselves  and  the  administra- 
tion at  an  end,"  and  the  same  declara- 
tion had  been  echoed  by  a  highly  re- 
spectable convention  in  his  own  State  ; 
he  remained  in  the  office  of  Secretary  of 
State,  because  he  felt  that  important 
negotiations  were  in  his  power,  which 
he  could  bring  to  a  successful  issue  bet- 
ter than  any  other,  and  so  he  shared  the 
unpopularity  of  the  President,  and  con- 
sciously run  the  risk,  as  he  called  it,  of 
being  "  read  out  of  the  whig  party  " 
even  in  Massachusetts. 

Again,  in  the  noble  stand  he  took, 
now  some  two  years  ago,  on  the  subject 
of  slavery,  he  run  a  greater  risk.     The 


South  were  hardly  satisfied  with  it ;  the 
North  were  almost  alienated  by  it.  He 
stood  for  a  while  almost  alone.  But, 
as  he  said,  "he  had  made  up  his  mind 
to  embark  alone  on  what  he  was  aware 
would  prove  a  stormy  sea,  because,  in 
that  case,  should  final  disaster  ensue, 
there  would  be  but  one  life  lost."  Soon 
after  his  statement  in  the  Senate  of  the 
position  he  should  occupy,  he  returned 
to  Boston.  Massachusetts,  in  the  ex- 
citement of  the  hour,  had  almost  shut 
her  heart  against  him.  The  doors  of 
Faneuil  Hill,  which  had  so  often  been 
flung  wide  open  to  give  him  welcome 
entrance,  were  now,  by  the  authorities 
of  the  city  of  Boston,  closed  against 
him.  He  entered  the  city,  not  as  before, 
to  be  greeted  with  the  warm  plaudits  of 
multitudes  of  admiring  followers  ;  but, 
as  his  carriage  stopped  at  his  hotel,  in 
the  dusk  of  the  evening,  a  few  friends 
gathered  round  him,  and  he  spoke  a 
few  words  to  them.  They  were  memo- 
rable words;  "I  take  no  step  back- 
ward." In  this  hour  of  his  desertion, 
and  which  would  have  been  to  most 
men  an  hour  of  dismay,  he  would  not 
retract  one  word  of  what  his  deliberate 
judgment  of  truth,  justice,  and  the  pre- 
servation of  the  Union  had  led  him  to 
say,  though  the  retraction  would  have 
restored  to  him  the  confidence  of  his 
friends  and  the  love  of  Massachusetts-. 

A  little  more  than  four  months  ago, 
it  was  my  fortune  to  witness  the  public 
reception  of  Mr.  Webster  by  the  citizens 
of  Boston.  The  decision  of  the  Whig 
Convention  at  Baltimore  had  extinguish- 
ed their  hopes  of  seeing  him  elevated  to 
the  Presidency  ;  and  they  felt  that  they 
were  wronged  in  the  wrong  they  con- 
ceived to  have  been  done  to  him.     The 
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reception  was  an  expression  of  sympa- 
thy as  well  as  of  admiration;  and  well 
were  both  manifested.  A  civic  and  mil- 
itary escort,  such  in  splendor  and  num- 
bers, as  had  not  greeted  the  entrance  of 
Presidents,  turned  out  spontaneously  to 
give  him  welcome;  thousands,  and  tens 
of  thousands,  from  that  loyal  city,  and 
from  all  the  country,  crowded  in  to  do 
him  honor.  It  was  a  tribute  worthy  of 
him.  It  was  an  ovation  worthy  of 
him.  I  stood  at  his  side  when  he 
spoke  his  last  words  to  the  people  of 
Boston.  They  were  words  for  the 
Union,  and  the  whole  country.  The 
shouts  with  which  they  were  received, 
and  the  whole  ceremonial  of  the  day, 
proved,  if  proof  were  wanting,  that  the 
national  attitude,  from  which  Massachu- 
setts had  swerved,  or  seemed  to  swerve, 
for  a  moment,  had  been  cheerfully,  and 
heartily  resumed.  And  this  change,  or 
rescue,  I  do  not  doubt,  and  I  say  it  with 
all  possible  respect  for  the  many  able 
men  of  that  ancient  commonwealth,  is 
to  be  ascribed  very  much  to  the  influ- 
ence of  Mr.  Webster,  aud  found  its 
point  of  turning  in  the  hour  when  he 
uttered  those  heroic  words,  "  I  take  no 
step  backward." 

These  were  crises  in  the  personal 
history  of  Mr.  Webster,  in  which  his 
own  interests  and  hopes  were  put  at 
hazard,  and  which,  we  have  seen,  were 
met  by  him  with  a  full  sense  of  his  pe- 
ril, and  a  manly  resoluteness  to  meet 
and  defy  it.  There  have  been  also  crises 
in  the  history  of  the  nation,  when  the 
elements  of  our  political  system  were  all 
disturbed,  and  ready  to  fly  asunder. — 
The  Union  of  these  States  has  been 
more  than  once  in  danger  of  dissolution ; 
very  recently,  I  may  say,  on  the  verge 
of  dissolution.     In  those  days  of  danger 


and  darkness,  when  our  sky  was  heavy 
with  clouds,  and  stout  hearts  were  ap- 
palled, and  we  knew  not  where  to  look 
for  light ;  no  voice  was  heard  more  loud- 
ly, or  more  cheerily,  in  the  pauses  of  the 
storm,  and  in  the  wildest  uproar  of  the 
storm,  than  his.  One  of  these  crises  is 
known  as  the  era  of  nullification.  The 
political  doctrine  which  was  put  forward 
as  the  ground  and  justification  of  prac- 
tical nullification,  was  the  right  of  a 
single  State,  in  case  of  what  she  might 
judge  a  violation  of  the  Con-titution  by 
any  deliberate  act  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, to  refuse  it  an  application  with- 
in her  borders,  and  to  absolve  all  her 
subjects,  by  her  own  ordinance,  from 
obligation  to  obey  it.  This  doctrine  had 
its  origin  in  South  Carolina,  or  at  least 
was  mainly  sustained  by  the  politicians 
of  that  State,  and  used  by  them  to  re- 
sist -and  destroy  the  then  established 
policy  of  a  protective  tariff.  It  began 
to  grow  conspicuous  soon  after  the  in- 
auguration of  General  Jackson.  Early 
in  1830,  it  was  formally  announced  in 
the  Senate  of  the  United  States,  by  Mr. 
Ilayne,  one  of  the  Senators  from  South 
Carolina,  in  the  celebrated  debate  on 
Foot's  resolution.  It  could  hardly  have 
found  an  abler,  or  more  earnest  advocate. 
The  reply  of  Mr.  Webster  is  well  known 
to  most  of  my  hearers.  Portions  of  it 
are  used,  almost  every  day,  among  us, 
for  practice  in  declamation.  In  its  rare 
combination  of  all  the  loftier  qualities 
of  parliamentary  eloquence,  logic,  hu- 
mor, pathos,  irony,  narrative,  pictu- 
resque effect,  a  complete  adaptation  of 
every  word  to  the  purposes  of  the  occa- 
sion, with  the  highest  flights  of  imagi- 
nation, and  the  widest  "  discourse  of 
reason,"  and  the  most  comprehensive 
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views  of  public  policy  and  constitution- 
al duty,  it  is  certainly  unequalled  by 
any  effort  of  any  American  orator.  Its 
effect  in  the  Senate,  and  throughout  the 
country  was  wonderful.  Great,  how- 
ever, as  were  its  merits  in  other  respects, 
its  greatest  was  the  force  of  argument 
with  wihch  it  shattered  the  doctrine  of 
nullification.  No  more  masterly  expo- 
sition of  the  true  meaning  of  the  Con- 
stitution had  been  made,  and  the  body 
of  the  country  assented  to  it.  If  any 
others  hesitated,  South  Carolina  alone 
openly  and  deliberately  refused  her  as- 
sent. The  excitement  continued  there, 
growing  stronger  and  stronger,  until, 
near  the  end  of  1832,  the  doctrine  was 
brought  into  living  operation,  and  a 
convention  of  the  State  passed  the  ordi- 
nance of  nullification.  The  ordinance 
declared  the  revenue  laws  of  the  United 
States  to  be  null  and  void,  and  made  it 
•  unlawful  for  the  officers  of  the  United 
States  to  enforce  the  payment  of  duties 
in  Eolith  Carolina.  Of  the  proceedings 
of  the  Government  I  need  not  speak. 
It  is  enough  to  say  that  they  were 
prompt,  energetic,  and  decisive.  The 
great  influence  of  Mr.  Webster  was 
sought,  by  its  members,  in  its  behalf; 
and  though  he  was  allied  with  the 
President  by  no  political  sympathies,  it 
was  given  freely,  and  to  the  fullest  ex- 
tent. Mr.  Calhoun  was  now  a  private 
member  of  the  Senate,  and  devoted  all 
his  ingenuity,  and  the  inexhaustible  re- 
sources of  his  mind,  to  the  support  of 
this  his  favorite  idea,  and  the  cause  of 
So'.ith  Carolina.  He  removed  the  ques- 
tion from  the  interpretation  of  the  consti- 
tution, to  the  nature  of  the  constitution, 
and  going  back,  like  a  true  logician,  to 
the  first  principle,  chose  to  do  battle  on 


the  proposition  that  that  instrument  is  a 
compact  between  sovereign  States.  On 
that  proposition  Mr.  Webster  joined  is- 
sue, and  it  was  discussed  by  both  of  them, 
in  February,  1833.  Of  the  great  powers 
of  Mr.  Calhoun,  as  shown  in  this  de- 
bate, and  everywhere,  before  this  audi- 
ence, I  surely  need  not  speak.  The 
speech  of  Mr.  Webster  was,  undoubted- 
ly, the  finest  specimen  of  abstract  rea- 
soning ever  uttered  by  him.  He  main- 
tained that  the  Constitution  is  not  a 
compact,  but  a  government,  substantive, 
independent,  and  supreme;  and  this 
doctrine  once  established,  the  whole 
scheme  of  nullification  is  shown  to  be 
utterly  without  foundation,  and  worth- 
less. We  owe  it  chiefly  to  him  that 
this  great,  fundamental  truth  is  estab- 
lished ;  and  that  it  is  established,  deeply 
and  universally,  in  the  mind  of  the  whole 
country,  we  need  no  better  proof,  than 
the  repeal  of  the  ordinance  of  South 
Carolina,jand  the  fact  that  no  man  there, 
or  elsewhere,  ventures  to  speak  of  nulli- 
fication, as  a  constitutional  remedy. 

In  the  present  aspect  of  political  af- 
fairs all  is  calm  and  peaceful.  Hardly 
is  there  a  cloud  on  the  horizon.  Yet  it 
is  now  much  less  than  two  years  since 
our  house  was  shaken  to  its  foundation. 
That  this  quaking  of  the  earth  is  past, 
that  all  is  now  calm  and  peaceful,  we 
owe  very  much  to  Mr.  Webster.  The 
cause  of  the  recent  evil  was  slavery  ;  the 
proposed  remedy  for  the  evil  was  seces- 
sion. In  1850,  Texas  had  been  annex- 
ed, the  Mexican  war  had  been  gained, 
and  a  vast  addition  of  territory  in  the 
south-west  had  been  made  to  our  for- 
mer abundance.  The  southern  States 
claimed  that  this  might  be  slave  territo- 
ry :  those  of  the  North  would  have  itfree 
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soil  forever.  There  was  a  conflict  of  in- 
terests, of  passions,  of  prejudices  on 
both  sides  :  harsh  words  said  Ions;  ago, 
hard  thoughts  entertained  long  ago,  by 
each  of  the  other,  were  remembered, 
and  became  causes  of  mutual  exaspera- 
tion. The  old  notions  and  feelings 
about  slavery  had  changed  on  both  sides. 
We  had  learned  to  think  less  ill  of  it, 
they,  to  feel  a  growing  bitterness  and 
aversion  towards  it.  Not  only  was  there 
a  conflict  of  interests  and  opinions  touch- 
ing our  recent  acquisitions  of  territory, 
but  a  doubt  also,  was  entertained  among 
us,  whether  our  brethren  of  the  north 
would  be,  oiPitejm  disposed  to  be,  faith- 
ful in  complying  with  the  order  of  the 
constitution  concerning  fugitive  slaves. 
Under  the  influence  of  these  causes,  and 
chiefly,  of  this  doubt,  South  Carolina 
proposed  to  secede  from  the  Union,  to 
secede'  peaceably  '  Nor  was  she  alone. 
Large  multitudes  in  many  other  south- 
ern States  were  disposed  to  act  with 
her.  A  southern  confederacy  was  pro- 
jected. I  can  only  hope,  that  coming 
generations  may  find  it  hard  to  under- 
stand how  deep  our  fears  then  were ! 
Of  the  merit  of  the  pacification  which 
followed  the  adjustment  of  all  these 
difficulties,  an  adjustment  never,  we 
trust,  to  be  disturbed,  the  larger  part 
was  unquestionably  due  to  Mr.  Clay. 
He  introduced  the  series  of  measures 
known  as  the  compromise.  It  was  his 
unwearied  urgency,  and  eloquence,  and 
influence,  which  contributed  most  to  en- 
sure their  passage  through  the  Senate. 
Mr.  Webster's  share  in  this  affair  involv- 
ed a  personal  danger,  to  which  I  have 
alluded  already,  in  addition  to  the  dan- 
gers which  menaced  the  country.  Very 
seldom  has  any  public  man,  among  us, 


been  called  to  meet  a  severer  trial  of 
his  fortitude  and  courage.  It  is  no  easy 
thing  to  stand  firmly  in  a  position,  which 
implies  rebuke,  and  utters  rebuke,  to 
both  sections  of  the  nation  ;  to  say  to 
the  South,  "  You  are  wrong  here,"  and 
to  the  North,  "  You  are  wrong  here  ;" 
to  refuse  the  fancied  interests  of  the  one, 
and  to  censure  the  long  cherished  feel- 
ings of  the  other ;  to  be  sure  he  will 
satisfy  neither,  and  fear  all,  the  while, 
that  he  may  offend  both.  The  person- 
al danger,  as  we  have  seen,  was  utterly 
disregarded  by  him  ;  and  the  public 
danger  he  looked  steadily  in  the  face. 
The  very  calmness  of  his  position;  the 
steadfastness  with  which  his  friends, 
and  his  enemies,  saw  that  he  was  wil- 
ling to  stand  alone,  or  fall  if  he  must 
fall,  alone,  on  the  deliberate  judgment 
he  bad  always  held,  and  always  express- 
ed, of  the  constitutional  rights  of  the 
South,  and  the  legal  rights  of  the  North 
and  his  present  conviction  of  the  neces- 
sity that  must  overrule  the  whole  case  ; 
did  no  little  to  assure  the  timid,  and 
bring  the  great  parties,  when  almost  in 
the  attitude  of  conflict,  to  peace  and 
brotherhood  again.  Of  the  value  of  his 
services  in  this  crisis  hardly  a  better 
proof  can  he  desired,  than  this,  that 
however  ready  men  were  then,  especial- 
ly in  the  north,  to  affix  approbious  ep- 
ithets to  his  name,  few  can  now  be 
found,  even  there,  who  do  not  approve 
the  views  he  then  presented,  as  the  most 
just,  wise,  moderate,  that  could  have 
been  offered. 

Not  less  valuable  to  the  country, 
though  perhaps,  less  conspicuous  to  the 
ordinary  eye,  as  the  difficulties  he  set 
aside  were  less  obvious,  were  the  ser- 
vices rendered  by  Mr.  Webster  while 
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Secretary  of  State.  His  more  recent 
acts,  touching  Cuba,  and  the  Fisheries, 
and  Intervention,  &c,  are  fresh  in  the 
memory  of  the  most  of  my  hearers. 
But  when  he  was  for  the  first  time  call- 
ed to  the  head  of  that  department,  he 
found  ready  for  his  best  efforts,  many 
most  complicated  and  delicate  negotia- 
tions. Let  me  allude  to  one  only,  the 
settlement  of  our  dirficul  ies  with  Eng- 
land by  the  treaty  of  Washington,  in 
1842. 

The  adjustment  of  the  north-east- 
ern boundary  had  been  a  ubject  of 
painful  controversy  between  this  coun- 
try and  England,  ever  sin  e  the  revolu- 
tion. The  ordinary  expedients  of  di- 
plomacy had  been  exhausted.  Propos- 
als and  refusals,  m'«:i.itions  and  arbi- 
trations, were  all  in  vain.  Each  party 
became  more  and  more  confident  of  the 
justice  of  its  claims,  and  successive  ad- 
ministrations, on  both  sides,  seemed 
anxious  only  to  postpone  a  settlement, 
which  they  despaired  of  effecting.  Mean- 
while the  population  was  drawing  near- 
er the  region  in  dispute,  collision  and 
violence  might  soon  take  place.  The 
English  Government  had  sent  over  sev- 
enteen regiments,  in  addition  to  their 
usual  colonial  armament.  Both  par- 
ties were  well  aware,  when  Gen.  Harri- 
son came  into  power,  that  the  question 
might  be  speedily  settled  by  arms 
The  irritation  arising  from  the  subject 
had  been  made  tenfold  more  intense  by 
the  case  of  the  Caroline,  and  the  arrest 
of  McLeod.  An  armed  force  had  been 
sent  by  the  Canadian  authorities  into 
the  American  waters  to  burn,  and  had 
burned,  the  American  steamer  Caroline, 
and  this  act  had  been  sanctioned  by  the 
home  government.     This  was  of  itself 


almost  a  casus  belli.  Not  long  after 
McLeod,  who  had  been  engaged  in  the 
affair  f  the  Caroline,  was  arrested  in 
New  York,  and  put  on  trial  for  murder. 
When  the  news  of  this  arrest  reached 
England,  such  was  the  universal  exas- 
peration, th  t  Lord  Palmerston  wrote 
immediately  to  Mr.  Fox,  the  British 
Charge',  at  Washington,  that  if  McLeod 
were  executed,  neither  the  administra- 
tion or  the  opposition,  nor  both  combin- 
ed, could  prevent  a  war.  Mr.  Webster 
declared  af  ■  i  wards  to  the  people  of 
Boston,  that  had  the  ;ntelligenc,e  then 
receive  I  at  the  Department  of  State, 
been  made  public,  "  the  Value  of  the 
shipping  interest,  and  of  every  other  in- 
terest connected  with  the  commerce  of 
the  country,  would  have  been  depress- 
ed one  half  in  six  hours."  I  should 
add,  what  much  increased  the  difficul- 
ties, that  Maine  and  Massachusetts  must 
be  consulted  and  satisfied,  as  being  the 
owners  of  the  disputed  territory,  and 
that  the  United  States  had  no  power  to 
interfere  with  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Courts  of  New  York.  All  these  diffi- 
culties and  many  others  connected  with 
them,  were  overcome,  by  the  frankness, 
simplicity,  and  directness,  with  which 
Mr.  Webster  met  them.  All  parties 
were  consulted,  and  all  parties  were  sat- 
isfied. Causes  of  irritation  were  set  a- 
side  ;  a  war  with  England  was  avoided; 
and  all  who  were  engaged  in  the  nego- 
tiation agreed  that  the  successful  result 
of  it  was  owing  to  the  prudence,  skill, 
and  moderation  of  the  American  Sec- 
retary of  State. 

The  success  of  Mr.  Webster,  so  far 
as  he  was  successful,  in  securing  the 
adoption,  as  principles  in  our  govern- 
ment, of  those  ideas  and  constructions 
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which  he  judged  just,  true,  and  neces- 
sary to  it,  is  of  course  to  be  ascribed 
very  much  to  the  peculiar  character  of 
his  eloquence.      To   those   who  never 
heard  him,  no  language  can  convey  an 
adequate  conception  of  it.     His  form,  as 
you  all  know,  was  commanding  his  eye 
bright,  his  face  marked  with   the  lines 
of  thought,  and  you  could  not  but  feel 
before  he  began  to  speak,  that  what  he 
should  say,  would  be  worthy  of  a  most 
attentive  hearing.     In  no  case  was  such 
expectation  disappointed.    His  deep,  full 
voice  nobly  set  off  his  words  ;  and  his 
words  were  words  of  intelligence,  pat- 
riotism, and  wisdom.     The  largest  part 
of  his  published  works   is  made  up  of 
speeches,  delivered  on  various  occasions. 
They  are  in  your  hands,  and  fit  subjects 
for  your  earnest  study.     I  know  none 
more  worthy  to  be  pondered  by  those 
who  know  how  to  think  ;  none,  I  will 
add,  more  worthy  to  be  pondered  by 
those  who  would  learn   how  to  think. 
The  results  and  the  processes   of  the 
profoundest  thought,  of  the  clearest  in- 
tuition, of  the  widest  range  of  vision, 
are    given    to    us  in    language,    most 
simple,  and  apt,  that   could  be  chosen. 
You  cannot  separate  the  words  from  the 
thought,   nor  either  from  the  emotion 
that  pervades  and  gives  them  life.   The 
whole  speech,  and  every  sentence,  is  an 
utterance  of  the  entire  man,  mind,  heart, 
and  soul ;  and  the  thought  seems  to  be 
born,  when  it  is  uttered.     There  is  no- 
where any  parade,  artifice,  mere  rheto- 
ric.    He  uses  words  only  as  means  to 
an  end  :  strives  to  produce  convictions, 
because  he  is  himself  convinced. 

There  is  hardly  a  more  striking  fea- 
ture of  these  speeches  than  the  air  of 
reality  of  which  they  all  partake.     His 
2.— Vol.  II. 


mind  consciously  embraced  the  things 
around  him,  the  circumstances  in  which 
he    was  placed,  the  objects  he  had  to 
gain,  as  real  things,  circumstances,  and 
objects  ;  and  hence  his  thought,  and  his 
delivery,   were   grave,   deliberate,    and 
earnest.     Hence  also,  what  he  said  on 
any  occasion,  was  pertinent  to  that  oc- 
casion, and  the  most  fit  and  proper  thing 
that  could  be  said.     I  heard  him  on  his 
return  from  England,  in  1840,  address 
the  farmers  of  the  Massachusetts  Legis- 
lature, giving  them   the  results   of  his 
observations  on    English    farming.     It 
seemed  to   me   that   agriculture  must 
have  been  the  study  of  his  life.     I  had 
heard   him  some  years  before,  on   the 
presentation  of  a   vase   by  citizens    of 
Boston,  inscribed    "  to  the  defender  of 
the  Constitution."     He   was   then  the 
alarmed  and  alert  statesman,  with  no 
thought  but  the  interest  of  his  country, 
then  as  he  thought  in  danger  of  being 
betrayed  by  those  who  w<.>re  set  to  de- 
fend it.     Mr.  Webster  has  said  that  elo- 
quence resides  "in  the  man,  in  the  sub- 
ject, and  the  occasion."  Occasions  come 
at  no  man's  bidding.     Subjects  are  not 
always  in  our  power.     And  the  man  ! 
Would  you  be  eloquent  as  he  was,  you 
must  have  his  great  intellect,  and  his 
great  heart. 

Much  as  Mr.  Webster  may  be  sup- 
posed to  have  owed  to  nature,  he  owed 
much  to  laborious  thought.  His  varied 
learning  came  from  no  inspiration.  His 
iron  logic  was  no  gift  of  genius.  You 
who  aspire  to  a  reputation  such  as  his, 
would  do  well  to  imitate  his  habit  of 
severe  and  constant  study. 

Of  the  virtues  of  his  private  life,  it 
is  enough  to  say  that  of  those  who 
knew  him  best,  he  was  best  loved. 
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In  this  rapid  sketch,  I  may  not  omit 
to  say  that  the  later  years,  at  least,  and 
certainly  the  last  days  of  Mr.  Webster, 
were  cheered  with  the  consolations  of 
christian  hope.  I  well  remember  the 
lively  pleasure  I  felt,  when  some  seven 
or  eight  years  ago,  I  was  told  by  a  dis- 
tinguished statesman  of  our  own  com- 
monwealth, who  sunk  to  the  grave  but 
a  few  days  before  him,  that  he  had  re- 
cently joined  Mr.  Webster  in  his  first 
communion,  and  that  he  had  ample 
reason  to  believe,  that  this  step  was  tak- 
en by  him  deliberately,  and  with  ma- 
ture preparation.  The  statement  only 
confirmed  my  own  impression,  that  a 
mind  of  so  large  contemplations  could 
not  fail  to  look  up  with  deep  reverence 
to  the  Author  of  all  being,  and  that  a 
man  of  so  clear  moral  judgments,  must 
recognise  the  worthiness  and  admit  the 
claims  of  the  Savior  of  the  world.  We 
have  now  abundant  evidence  that  he 
did  both. 

I  have  spoken  of  crisis  in  our  coun- 
try's history,  in  which  the  abilities  of 
Mr.  Webster,  were  conspicuous,  and  of 
eminent  service.  While  they  were  up- 
on us,  they  were  days  of  gloom  and  fear. 
They  are  now  happily  past.  We  went 
through  them,  not  without  harsh  trial, 
yet  safely  ;  and  for  this  our  gratitude  is 
due  to  him,  to  his  conservative  influence, 
to  his  firm  grasp  of  principles,  to  his 
resolute  testing  of  men,  and  measures, 
and  doctrines  by  the  Constitution. — 
When   the  hour  of  trial  comes  again, 


to  whom  shall  we  look  for  guidance? 
Calhoun  is  gone,  and  Clay  is  gone,  and 
now  Webster  is  gone,  and  in  whom  is 
to  be  our  reliance  ? 

The  hour  of  trial  will  surely  come. 
Distractions  and  perplexities  are  in  store 
for  us.  Even  now,  in  the  horizon,  may 
be  discerned  the  cloud  "of  the  bigness 
of  a  man's  hand."  I  may  not,  but  the 
eyes  of  some  of  you  will  witness  its 
gathering  blackness,  and  your  ears  hear 
"  the  sound  of  abundance  of  rain." — 
When  that  stoim  comes,  when  the  in- 
tegrity of  our  Union  shall  be  menaced 
again,  when  jealousy,  and  mistrust,  and 
hatred  shall  rouse  a  fraternal  feud  among 
us,  when  the  stars  in  our  country's  flag 
shall  fade  from  their  brightness,  or  begin 
to  disappear,  what  better  prayer  can  you 
offer,  than  that  his  mantle  may  fall  on 
one  as  worthy  as  himself? 

"  The  great  are  falling  from  us — to  the  dust 
Our  flag  droops  midway,  full  of  many  sighs ; 

A  nation's  glory,  and  a  people's  trust 
Lie  in  the  ample  pall,  where  Webster  lies. 

The  great  are  falling  from  us — one  by  one, 
As  falls  the  patriarchs  of  the  forest  trees  ; 

The  winds  shall  seek  them  vainly,  and  the  sun 
Gaze  on  each  vacant  space  for  centuries. 

Lo,  Carolina  mourns  her  steadfast  Pine, 
Which,  like  a  main-mast,  towered  above  her 
realm ; 

And  Ashland  hears  no  more  the  voice  divine 
From  out  the  branches  of  her  stately  elm. 

And  Marshfield's  giant  oak,  whose  stormy  brow 
Oft  turned  the  ocean  tempest  from  the  West, 

Lies  ou  the  shore  he  guarded  long — and  now 
Our  startled  eagle  knows  not  where  to  rest." 
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CHAPTER  V. 


THE      MORNING      WALK, 


No  thought  within  her  bosom  stirs, 
But  wakes  some  feeling  dark  and  dread  ; 

God  keeps  thee  from  a  doom  like  hers, 
Of  living  when  the  hopes  are  dead. 

Carey. 

Sweet  is  the  breath  of  morn,  her  rising  sweet, 
With  charms  of  earliest  birds. 

Milton. 


"Stay  Lizzie,  until  I  arrange  my 
flowers,  and  I  will  go  with  you,"  said 
a  musical  voice,  as  Lizzie  opened  the 
gate  of  the  flower  garden,  with  her  sun- 
bonnet  on,  prepared  to  take  a  walk. 

"Well,  make  haste  Mary,"  replied 
Lizzie ;  and  shutting  the  gate  she  re- 
traced her  steps  to  a  diamond  bed,  where 
a  virgate  drooped  beneath  the  weight 
of  collected  dew  ;  then  stooping  down, 
she  busied  herself,  plucking  up  the  spires 
of  grass  that  grew  around  it,  till  Mary, 
a  handkerchief  thrown  carelessly  over 
her  head  and  a  copy  of  Hemans  in  her 
hand,  accosted  her, 

"  Let's  go  to  the  mirtle  grove,  Lizzie, 
and  recall  the  scenes  of  other  days :  or, 
as  the  poetess  would  say — 

"  Come  to  the  woods,  in  whose  mossy  dells 

A  light  all  made  for  the  poet  dwells : 

To  the  woods,  to  the  dingles,  where  violets 

blow, 
We  will  bear  no  memory  of  earthly  woe." 

But   we   will  want  two  characters. — 


Our  scenes  will  be  imperfect  without 
Leon ;  and  there  will  be  no  poet  to  en- 
joy the  light,  made  especially  for  his 
benefit." 

"  Oh  that  those  scenes  might  really 
return  !"  sighed  Lizzie,  with  a  fervency 
known  only  to  herself,  for  Mary  heard 
it  not.  Rising,  she  gently  shook  the 
moisture  from  the  plant,  and  the  two 
walked  away  in  silence. 

As  they  walk  on,  indulgent  reader, 
I  will  step  aside  with  you  and  make 
an  observation  or  two.  We  will  then 
join  them  again. 

You  will  remember  that  at  the  time, 
of  which  I  am  writing,  no  one  knew 
anything  of  Mahgar's  passion  for  Liz- 
zie ;  and  only  Leon  was  permitted  to 
read  the  language  of  her  heart.  Why 
she  chose  to  confide  her  secret  to  him, 
rather  than  to  Mary,  it  is  not  my  pur- 
pose to  decide.  Some  would  say,  that 
woman,  feeling  her  inferiority,  is  ever 
prompted,  by  a  sense  of  weakness,  to 
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seek  some  one  stronger  and  wiser  than 
herself,  to  whom,  in  all  her  troubles  and 
sorrows,  she  may  look  for  counsel  and 
protection  ;  hence,  Lizzie  reposed  confi- 
dence in  Leon.  Others  affirm  that  the 
female  sex  are  unable  to  keep  their  own 
secrets,  much  less  those  of  another ; 
hence  they  distrust  each  other.  All 
speculation,  physical  and  metaphysical 
disquisition  aside,  now  let  it  be  agreed 
between  you  and  me,  that  friendship  is 
among  Heaven's  richest  boons  ;  that  no 
joy  is  so  exquisite  as  not  to  be  enhanced 
by  participation ;  that  no  grief  is  so 
poignant,  that  sympathy  cannot  soothe 
it.  Intimacies  between  the  young  of 
different  sexes  may  be  objected  to,  on 
the  ground  that  they  are  apt  to  degen- 
erate 01  refine,  if  you  please  into  some- 
thing else.  But  what  if  they  are? 
Friendship  can  only  become  less  or 
more.  If  less,  it  ceases  to  be  friendship : 
if  more,  and  it  be  good  of  itself,  it  be- 
comes something  better.  But  I  was 
not  going  to  philosophize.  Leon  prov- 
ed ever  a  true  friend.  He  locked  the 
trust  committed  to  his  keeping,  in  the 
chambers  of  his  memory,  and  guarded 
it  with  a  religious  fidelity,  suffering  not 
even  his  own  thoughts  to  visit  without 
precaution  the  sacred  abode. 

Our  friends  of  the  'kerchief  and  sun- 
bonnet  are  now  out  of  sight  and  we 
must  quicken  our  pace  to  overtake  them. 
See,  here  is  the  brook  that  winds  along 
the  margin  of  the  sedge-field,  skirted 
by  a  thicket  of  plum  trees,  myrtle  and 
elder.  The  branches  are  searcely  high 
enough,  to  permit  us  to  walk  under 
them  ;  but  by  stooping  sometimes  and 
sometimes  breaking  or  bending  a  limb 
out  of  the  way,  we  will  be  able  to  pro- 
ceed pretty   well.    The   red  bird  and 


thrush  seem  to  regard  this  as  their  pe- 
culiar domain  ;  for  we  have  seen  no 
other  bird,  since  we  left  the  road,  except 
a  swamp  sparrow,  who  darted  away 
at  our  approach,  and  is  now  singing  in 
the  meadow.  The  acclivity  here  is  but 
slight,  you  observe,  the  rise  from  the 
edge  of  the  marsh  to  where  we  stand 
being  not  more  than  six  feet ;  yet  it  is 
perfectly  dry,  and  the  fresh  leaves  that 
fall  from  the  evergreens,  so  abundant, 
cover  the  ground  with  a  yellow  carpet 
and  present  an  appearance  of  early 
autumn.  We  love,  sometimes,  to  ram- 
ble in  a  wood  of  evergreens.  It  with- 
draws our  attention,  for  a  time,  from 
the  changes  that  are  going  on  around 
us,  and  beguiles  us  with  the  thought 
that  some  things  earthly  may  be  per- 
manent— a  delusion  that  is  always  pleas- 
ant. But  list !  I  hear  a  voice  singing  a 
well  known  air. 

"  0  give  me  a  cot  in  the  valley  I  love, 
A  tent  in  the  green-wood,  a  home  in  the  grove; 
I  care  not  how  humble,  for  happy  'twill  be, 
If  one  faithful  heart  will  but  share  it  with  me." 

That  is  my  favorite  song.  How  suit- 
able, too,  to  the  place  and  time  !  Let's 
not  advance  any  farther,  lest  we  disturb 
them.  Yonder  Lizzie  sits,  on  the  trunk 
of  a  stooping  myrtle  ;  and  there  is  Ma- 
ry coming  from  the  brook  with  a  bugle 
flower  in  her  hand. 

"  I  was  singing  for  your  comfort, 
Lizzie  ;  you  look  so  sad  and  disconso- 
late. What  in  the  world  can  be  the 
matter  ?" 

"  Oh !  nothing  very  serious." 

"  If  you  don't  quit  looking  so  melan- 
choly, and  doing  so  ugly,  I  shall  con- 
clude that  you  are  in  love  sure  enough." 

"  I  thought^that  love  was  a  pleasant 
sensation,  and  made  people  very  happy. 
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How,  then,  do  you  say  I  am  sad  and  in 
love  ?" 

"  Why,  I  didn't  think  any  such  thing. 
It  may  make  them  very  unhappy,  for 
all  I  know.     Do  you  speak  from  expe 


nence 


v 


"  Certainly  not." 

"Then  I  may  be  right.  You  had 
the  dumps  bad  enough,  at  the  lake,  last 
week,  and  Dr.  Mahgar  seemed  to  catch 
the  infection.  I  wish  he  was  here  to- 
day, to  see  how  he  would  be  effected. 
But,  Lizzie,  why  did  you  refuse  to  ride 
with  him,  on  the  lake,  and  so  soon  after 
go  with  Mr.  Osmon  ?  I  was  so  sorry  for 
him  !  He  is  always  polite  and  agreea- 
ble, and  worthy  of  quite  as  much  con- 
sideration as  that  little  fop,  if  he  doesn't 
dress  as  finely."  , 

"  I  know  that ;  and  I  would  rather 
not  talk  about  that  lake  party.  Per- 
haps I  did  wrong ;  but  I  mean  to  show 
him,  I  don't  care  so  much  for  him.  To 
have  it  said  I'm  in  love  with  a  stranger 
quack  almost  at  first  sight !  Ridiculous!" 

"  Pshaw !  Never  mind  reports  ;  no- 
body believes  them." 

"To  be  sure !  And  what's  become  of 
your  consistency  ?  You  remember  the 
day  before  the  party  ?  You  seem  to 
be  very  much  interested  for  the  young 
doctor,  all  at  once." 

"Now  Lizzie!  You  know  I  don't  care 
any  more  for  him,  than  I  do  for  the  rest. 
I  was  a  little  vexed  that  day  ;  and  per- 
haps I  am  inconsistent." 

"  And  why  should  you  care  how  he 
is  treated  ?" 

"  I  don't  care  a  great  deal.  But  he 
has  feelings,  as  well  as  other  people,  and 
would  like  to  have  them  respected.  He 
likes  you  very  much,  and  seems  to  take 
it  hard,  to  be  treated  coolly  by  you." 


"  I  shall  never  sacrifice  my  self-respect 
to  save  the  feelings  of  anybody." 

"I  wouldn't  have  you  to  do  that. 
Kindness  never  argues  a  want  of  self- 
respect." 

"  Well,  I  suppose  not.  La !  we  haven't 
heard  from  Leon  since  he  left.  I  won- 
der what  is  the  reason  he  doesn't  write  ?" 

"  Why,  he  hasn't  had  time  yet.  He 
has  been  gone  but  little  more  than  a 
week.  Apropos,  the  sun  is  getting 
warm,  and  Ave  had  better  be  going." 

"  Give  me  that  flower  to  send  to  Cor- 
nelius." 

"  No.  But  I  will  give  it  to  you,  to 
send  to  the  Doctor,  by  way  of  atone- 
ment for  your  cold-water  treatment  of 
him." 

"  Hush  !     Let's  go," 

"  I  suppose  you  think,  as  it  was  a 
warm  day,  warm  treatment  would  be 
oppressive ;  and  even  an  icy  look  would 
be  acceptable,  much  more  the  proximi- 
ty of  an  ice-berg." 

Let  us  return,  also,  from  our  short 
walk  in  the  fields  of  imagination.  You 
have  not  seen  any  very  vivid  painting ; 
for  I  made  no  use  of  Fancy's  wand,  but 
to  roll  back  the  waves  of  time  that  have 
intervened  between  this  and  the  day  on 
which  the  above  conversation  took  place. 
Having  done  that,  I  exposed  to  your 
view,  scenes  as  they  were.  It  hasn't 
been  long  :  only  a  few  years.  Lizzie 
might  yet  be  a  laughing  girl :  the  time 
is  so  short.  She  wat  not,  however,  as 
it  might  seem,  affected  with  only  a  tem- 
porary sadness.  Had  Mary  inspected 
the  stooping  myrtle,  she  would  have 
there  found  evidence  of  deeper  grief 
thau  she  ever  dreamed  was  preying  on 
Lizzie's  heart.  She  had  not  then  been 
initiated  into  the  school  of  love,  and 
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knew  nothing  of  the  many  painful  les- 
sons that  are  taught  there.  Would  she 
might  never  have  learned  them  !  But 
alas  !  her  pathway  of  life,  which  had 
hitherto  been  stewn  with  flowers  only, 
was  soon  to  be  overgrown  with  the  thorn 
and  briar.  Leon,  too,  whose  bright 
sunny  sky  had  scarcely  ever  been  tra- 
versed by  a  cloud,  was  destined  soon  to 
behold,  admire  and  pursue,  a  dazzling 
form,  which,  like  the  ignisfatuus  of  fa- 
ble, should  lure  him  on  till  he  was  drunk 
with  draughts  of  anticipated  bliss,  then 
vanish  and  leave  him  far  in  the  wilder- 
ness of  despair,  to  mourn,  without  so- 
lace, his  bitter  fate.  He  learned  to 
sympathize,  as  only  those  who  suffer 
can,  long  before  Lizzie  ceased  to  need 
his  sympathy.  O  why  should  they  all 
be  thus  subjected  to  sore  disappoint- 
ment !     Perhaps  it  was  best,  for, 

"  Oft  from  apparent  ill  our  blessings  rise." 

I  did  not  intend  to  inflict  upon  you 
the  sad  story  of  Lizzie's  early  compan- 
ions. What  I  have  said,  I  said  inad- 
vertantly. Let  us  return  to  the  history 
I  was  relating. 

Lizzie,  after  some  reflection,  thought 
that  she  had  acted  unadvisedly  ;  and 
although  she  believed  that,  if  Mahgar 
truly  loved  her,  he  would  not  be  de- 
terred from  addressing  her,  by  anything 
she  had  done  or  would  be  likely  to  do  ; 
yet  she  determined  to  revoke  her  form- 
er resolution,  and,  if  possible,  conduct 
herself  toward  him  in  a  becoming  and 
respectful  manner.  This  determination 
she  kept  for  a  time,  and  succeeded  in 
her  endeavors,  so  far  as  to  induce  Mah- 
gar  to  believe  that  there  might  have 
been  some  cause  for  her  change  of  man- 
ner toward  him,  which  was  unknown  to 


him,  and  which  had  since  been  remov- 
ed. He  made  no  attempt  to  disguise 
his  intentions,  and  was  prevented  from 
making  an  open  avowal,  only  by  the 
fact  of  her  superficial  acquaintance  with 
him,  a  wise  precaution  generally ;  but 
in  this  case,  it  would  seem  to  have  been 
anything  else.  The  criminal,  who  is 
doomed  to  die,  would  hardly  object  to 
the  guillotine  or  gallows,  and  choose  the 
slow  process  of  starvation. 

They  met  often ;  hope  again  was 
numbered  with  the  active  principles  of 
Mahgar's  mind.  Lizzie  was  cheerful, 
gay  and  apparently  happy.  But  the 
gleam  of  joy  that  had  burst  upon  them, 
was  soon  to  be  shut  out  by  a  denser, 
darker  cloud,  than  any  they  had  ever  yet 
experienced.  The  mouth  of  Rumor — I 
will  not  call  it  slander — was  not  yet 
shut.  Lizzie  heard,  and  heard  only  to 
hate  herself. 

"  O  many  a  shaft,  at  random  sent, 
Finds  mark  the  archer  never  meant." 

She  felt  as  if  she  had, done  something — 
she  knew  not  what — that  had  exposed 
her  to  the  derision  of  the  world.  That 
she  coul  1  bear;  but  the  thought  that 
she  had  given  her  heart  to  a  stranger, 
unasked — that  perhaps  she  had  betray- 
ed her  feelings  to  him — was  more  than 
her  proud  spirit  could  endure.  She  did 
not  so  much  regard  any  rumor  she 
heard  ;  neither  did  she  censure  those 
who  propagated  them,  nor  blame  Mah- 
gar  for  anything  he  had  done.  All 
that  was  needed  to  induce  a  return  of 
the  invisible,  the  unknown,  strange  pow- 
er, that  impelled  her  to  treat  with  scorn 
the  man  she  loved,  and  loved  as  few 
hearts  can  love,  with  a  deep,  abiding, 
consuming,  intensity,   was  for  her  to 
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turn  her  thoughts  within  and  realize  how 
wildly,  how  madly  she  loved. 

Opportunity  Was  not  wanting  for  her 
to  do  the  thing  she  would  have  given 
worlds  to  have  left  undone.  She  was  a 
member  of  a  singing  society,  which 
Mali  gar  also  attended.  Here  they  had 
often  met.  Here  they  met  again.  That 
day  Mahgar  resolved  to  escort  her  home, 
declare  his  passion  and  meet  his  expect- 
ed doom.  To  this  end  he  had  fortified 
himself  with  all  the  firmness  he  could 
command,  and  attempted  to  throw  a- 
round  him  the  impenetrable  cloak  of 
stoicism.  Thus  prepared,  he  believed  he 
could  hear  the  sentence  of  banishment 
from  the  presence  of  an  idol  he  had  so 
long  and  so  fondly  worshipped,  with  a 
degree  of  composure,  that  would  prevent 
the  betrayal  of  the  agonies  of  his  soul. 

The  hours  of  the  meeting  passed,  as 
hours  at  singing  societies  are  usually 
spent.  More  gallantry  than  singing  was 
practiced,  and  more  conversation  than 
music  was  heard.  Every  act,  word,  or 
even  look,  of  Lizzie  toward  Mahgar,  was 
cold  and  forbidding.  His  remarks  were 
always  replied  to  in  monosyllables. — 
When  the  meeting  adjourned,  he  offered 
his  attendance  to  the  carriage ;  but  Lizzie 
must  have  some  private  conversation 
Avith  a  friend,  and  for  that  purpose  lin- 
gered behind.  Mahgar  and  Mary  walk- 
ed on,  and  waited  at  the  carriage.  As 
Lizzie  left  her  friend  and  was  advancing 
alone,  he  returned  to  meet  her. 

"  Miss  Eliza,  have  I  offended  you  in 
any  way  ?" 

"  Not  at  all." 

"  Your  marked  coolness  toward  me, 
induced  me  to  fear  that  I  had." 

They  were  now  at  the  side  of  the  car- 
riage and,  Lizzie  stepping  in  and  mak- 


ing a  hasty  bow,  it  moved  away  rapid- 
ly, leaving  Mahgar  in  a  state  of  feeling, 
I  presume,  ve.y  much  like  that  of  Tan- 
talus, when  the  cooling  beverage  first 
glided  from  his  fevered  lips.  He  soon 
found  himself  in  his  buggy,  scarcely 
knowing  how  he  came  there,  and  in  a 
few  moments  he  was  seated  in  his  armed 
chair,  in  his  office  at  Dr.  Bonds.  Think- 
iug  was  out  of  the  question.  Reason 
was  shaken  from  her  throne  by  the 
storms  and  convulsions  that  passion  had 
aroused  in  his  soul.  No  one,  who  has 
not  felt  them,  can  understand  the  thou- 
sand emotions,  varied  and  diverse,  that 
passed,  with  electric  rapidity,  through 
his  heaving  bosom — the  total  absence  of 
the  power  to  think — and  the  deep-seat- 
ed grief  that  now  commenced  its  work. 

"  O  love  !  thou  bane  of  most  generous  souls  ! 
Thou  doubtful  pleasure, and  thou  certain  pain  ! 
What  magic  's  thine  that  melts  the  hardest 

hearts, 
And  fools  the  wisests  minds  1" 

And  Lizzie,  ah  !  she  endured  no  less 
anguish  of  mind,  beside  the  pain  of 
knowing  it  was  self-inflicted.  She  has- 
tened to  her  bower  in  the  twilight. and 
sought  to  relieve  her  heart  by  weeping. 
But  no  relief  was  found  in  tears.  She 
felt  that  even  time — the  great  physician 
of  the  mind — could  not  now  reach  her 
case.  Cease,  idle  words,  ye  cannot  ex- 
press sorrows,  such  as  these! 

Turn,  my  friend,  if  you  have  followed 
me  thus  far,  and  read  the  lines  that  head 
the  chapter.  There  is  meaning  in  them 
now.  And,  if  you  have  any  sympathy 
for  poor,  deluded,  self-destroying  mortals, 
drop  a  tear  for  Lizzie ;  for  she  needed 
many. 

\To  be  continued^ 
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THOUGHTS  ON  NATIONAL  LITERATURE. 


What  is  the  great  distinction  of  a  conn- 
try  ?     Is  it  language  ?      Surely  not,  in 
our  case ;  for  then  we  would  still  form 
a  part  of  the  British  Empire.     It  can- 
not be  the  particular  form  of  religion 
which  prevails  in  any  country,  that  dis- 
tinguishes it  from   every  other.      It  is 
characteristic  of    Christianity,    that   it 
breaks  down  the  middle  wall  of  parti- 
tion between  the  nations,  and  assimilates 
them  to  one  another.     It  is  not  the  mere 
conventionalities  of  civilized  life  which 
obtain  among  any  people,  that  consti- 
tute the  difference  between   them  and 
others ;  for,  if   such   were  the  fact,  we 
should  again  be  in  danger  of  losing  our 
nationality  in  that  of  England.     Now, 
though  it  is  not  the  political  institutions 
of  a  country  which  make  the  whole  dif 


nation — a  race  of  pioneers — having  been 
obliged  in  the  first  instance  to  found  an 
empire  and  establish  a  government,  then 
allow  time  for  that  government  to  ma- 
ture itself,  and  for  all  the  elements  of 
physical  greatness  to  become  developed  ; 
it  is  absurd  to  expect  at  such  an  early 
period  that  gigantic  literature  and  long 
succession  of  illustrious  authors  which 
characterize  England.  Why,  there  is 
Germany,  old  as  it  is,  which  possessed 
a  short  time  back  no  national  literature 
whatever  ;  but  now  she  rivals  England  : 
her  literature  having  been  chiefly  pro- 
duced and  fostered  by  a  single  master- 
mind, the  illustrious  Goethe.  The  in- 
fluence which  she  now  wields  in  the 
world  of  letters,  is  unsurpassed,  if  not 
unequalled,  by  that  ~f  any  other  nation. 


ference  in  this  respect,  yet,  they  play  a  Her  great   metaphysicians,   borrowing 


most  important  part,  and  in  conjunction 
with  an  influence  still  more  potent,  and 
in  their  action  and  reaction  upon  each 
other,  we  must  look  for  an  answer  to 
this  question. 

"National  Literature,"  as  defined  by 
an  eminent  American  scholar,  "is  the 
expression  of  a  nation's  mind  in  writing." 
This  definition,  it  will  be  seen,  includes 
under  the  general  term  literature  all  the 
writings  of  superior  minds,  be  the  sub- 
jects what  they  may.  This  then  may 
be  said  to  be  'the  distinction  of  a  coun- 
try, that  it  produces  men  of  great  minds. 
By  reason  of  our  novel  situation  as  a 


the  philosophy  of  Locke  through  the 
channel  of  France,  and  acting  upon  it 
as  mere  suggestions,  have  built  up  sys- 
tems— the  impress  of  whose  genius,  as 
exhibited  in  the  refined  powers  of  rea- 
soning and  analysis,  can  never  be  effac- 
ed by  the  hand  of  time.  True,  she  com- 
mitted the  fault  of  running  into  the  op- 
posite extreme  to  that  of  France.  But 
the  philosophy  of  France,  at  least  of 
Condillue,  was  delusive  in  its  tenden- 
cies, like  that  of  Hobbes  in  England. 
Germany,  through  Hunt,  fought  against 
nationalism,  and  strove  to  rescue  the 
nobler   part  of  man  from  the  destruc- 
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tion  with  which  it  was  threatened.  But 
to  return :  our  life  as  a  nation,  so  far, 
has  been  mostly  that  of  merchants  and 
mechanics.  We  had  to  build  up  a  na- 
tional reputation  in  respect  of  the  com- 
mon arts  of  life  and  industrial  skill,  gen- 
erally. We  have  already  surprised  the 
Old  World  by  the  variety  and  import- 
ance of  our  inventions.  And  when  tbe 
false  notions  of  utility  that  now  prevail 
shall  burst  their  narrow  limits,  and  a 
taste  for  the  ornamental  be  acquired,  it 
will  then  be  perceived  what  a  wide  field 
here  presents  itself  for  the  cultivation 
and  improvement  of  the  mind  ;  here 
where  there  are  no  restraints  to  the  free 
exercise  of  all  its  powers,  none  to  make 
afraid,  none  to  distort  by  fear,  or  to  pre- 
vent the  representation  of  the  truth  by 
corrupt  patronage.  It  is  obvious  to  all, 
that  a  poetical  literature  especially  is  the 
growth  of  ages ;  it  is  the  offspring  of 
leisure,  luxury  and  a  long  and  pictu- 
resque train  of  traditions  and  associa- 
tions. 

That  America  has  not  produced  a 
first  rate  poet,  or  few  master  minds  in 
any  department  of  literature,  with  the 
profundity  of  knowledge  and  varied 
learning  of  European  philosophers  and 
philologists,  must  not  be  ascribed  to 
our  youthfulness  as  a  nation,  so  much 
as  to  more  natural  and  potent  causes. 
America  has  risen  to  greatness  under 
circumstances  which  have  no  parallel  in 
history.  The  heiress  of  Britain's  glory, 
she  is  so  fortunate  as  to  be  able  to  be- 
gin her  career  with  a  capital  rich  be- 
yond comparison.  For  what  England 
has  been  for  ages  accumulating  in  in- 
tellect, science,  art  and  renown,  is  no 
more  than  so  many  new  elements  in  our 
hands  with  which  to  build  up  our  fu- 


ture success.  So  that  where  England 
left  off,  we  begin  ;  she  is  already  nearly 
spent,  while  we  are  only  beginning  to 
surmise  what  is  our  "  manifest  destiny." 
Such  being  the  state  of  the  case,  spring- 
ing into  existence  with  liberty  and  civi- 
lization for  our  birth-right  we  have  been 
enabled  to  accomplish  in  the  short  space 
of  three  quarters  of  a  century,  what 
other  nations  have  been  laboring  at  for 
ages.  Hence  we  have  been  so  fast,  so 
utilitarian,  in  our  ideas,  as  to  allow  our- 
selves no  leisure  for  the  cultivation  of 
the  imagination.  We  have  had 'few,  if 
any  professed  scholars,  who  have  been 
surrounded  by  all  the  appliances  of  lit- 
erature, dwelt  among  their  books,  and 
made  nature  the  subject  of  their  study. 
The  reason  obviously  is  because  they 
have  stood  in  need  of  the  necessary  en- 
couragement. A  republic,  and  especial- 
ly one  so  recent  as  ours,  is  not  the  form 
of  government  most  likely  to  direct  its 
attention  to  objects  of  such  apparently 
minor  importance.  An  aristocracy  be- 
gets patronage,  which  is  absolutely  re- 
quisite to  encourage  and  foster  the  larg- 
er class  of  men  of  letters.  Many  whose 
tastes  would  induce  them  to  direct  their 
thoughts  to  literary  pursuits,  cannot, 
were  they  ever  so  much  inclined  to- 
wards them,  spare  from  their  respective 
professions  and  avocations  the  time  re- 
quired to  achieve  the  reputation  of  au- 
thors. Some  of  our  most  distinguished 
writers  heretofore  have  either  been  en- 
gaged in  banking,  some  mercantile  pur- 
suit, or  called  to  labor  most  sedulously 
in  the  learned  professions.  Except  one 
here  and  there,  it  is  difficult  to  pqjnt 
out  any  who  are  professedly  men  of  let- 
ters. When  luxury  shall  increase  among 
us,  and  those  who  wallow  therein  shall 
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become  wearied  in  the  pursuit  of  rich- 
es, then  will  they  begin  to  turn  their  at- 
tention to  other  and  more  noble,  as  well 
as  rational  means  of  enjoyment.  This 
is  obliged  to  be  the  case.  We  have 
seen  it  exemplified  in  the  case  of  Greece 
and  Rome.  And  wherever  a  free  peo- 
ple becomes  rich,  and  vicious  indulgen- 
cies  do  not  creep  in  with  luxury,  or  in- 
tolerant superstition  and  tyranny  crush 
their  sensibilities,  as  well  as  physical  en- 
ergies, learning  will  make  its  appearance 
among  them.  Unhappy  Spain,  grown 
powerful  and  wealthy  by  reason  of  the 
discovery  of  America,  but  ground  down 
by  the  iron  heel  of  despotism  under 
Philip,  and  disgraced  by  the  Inquisition 
and  papal  domination,  was  prevented 
from  retaining  that  stand  among  the 
nations  to  which  she  was  fast  attaining, 
Is  it  not  to  be  hoped  that  the  Amer- 
icans, with  none  of  these  drawbacks, 
will  draw  around  them  the  talent  which 
is  now  suffered  to  languish  for  want  of 
proper  encouragement,  cultivate  their 
own  tastes,  and  become  the  patrons  of 
men  of  letters.  By  so  doing  they  will 
deserve  a  place  in  our  estimation  next 
to  that  of  the  scholar  himself.  For  next 
to  the  professors  of  merit,  we  most  ap- 
plaud those  who  are  capable  of  discern- 
ing and  rewarding  it  in  others.  Our 
country  cannot  furnish  material  for  th'e 
production  of  an  epic  which  can  ever 
compare  with  the  works  of  sublimity 
inspired  by  the  genius  of  a  Homer,  a 
Virgil  and  a  Milton.  The  success  of  the 
Grecian  lay  in  the  rich  and  inexhaustible 
mythology  of  his  country,  and  the  cre- 
dulity lavished  by  semi-barbarous  na- 
tions upou  fabulous  traditions,  however 
marvellous  in  their  nature.  The  Roman 
was  equally  fortunate  in  the  generally 


received  and  flattering  opinion  which 
his  countrymen  entertained  respecting 
their  origin.  While  the  great  English 
bard  could  find  nothing  in  the  traditions 
of  his  country,  sufficient  of  itself,  with- 
out the  mythology  of  his  predecessors, 
which  enabled  him  to  build,  as  they  had 
done,  a  monument  of  sublimity  to  the 
nationality  of  his  country.  He  sought 
for  a  theme  to  inspire  his  bold  and  lofty 
pen,  in  regions  and  times  even  more  re- 
mote than  the  Grecian  and  Mantuan 
bards  had  done.  Thus,  however  happy 
in  his  choice  of  a  subject  for  his  great 
poem,  because  of  the  superior  interest 
which  revelation  threw  around  it,  his 
materials  were  foreign,  and  referred  to 
the  remotest  antiquity.  We  can  never 
hope  then  for  an  American  €pic  at  all 
comparable  with  these,  if  v/e  confine  the 
poet  at  home,  and  do  not  suffer  him  to 
roam  abroad  in  quest  of  other  and  more 
appropriate  materials  than  our  own 
country  and  times  can  furnish.  We  can 
produce  the  actor ;  but  our  annals  are 
too  few  and  meager  to  serve  his  purpose. 
And  our  literature  will  never  become 
nationalised  until  the  case  is  altered. 

In  proportion  as  the  number  of  our 
native  authors  increases,  who  choose 
subjects  entirely  American,  and  feel  that 
they  are  writing  for  the  benefit  of  their 
country,  and  not  merely  for  the  dimes, 
will  our  literature  become  nationalized. 
Let  them  elucidate  the  principles  of  our 
government,  and  write  like  patriots ;  then 
will  our  institutions  in  turn  react  upon 
them,  and,  in  some  degree,  enter  into 
the  spirit  of  all  their  writings.  It  will 
then  be  they  that  rule,  they  who  closet 
themselves  and  work  out  problems  of 
political  economy,  which,  perhaps,  their 
own  age  may  be  unable  to  comprehend, 
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and  still  more  unwilling  to  adopt ;  but 
as  the  truth  can't  be  suppressed,  the 
next  year  or  generation  will  laud  them 
for  their  efforts  in  the  cause  of  mankind, 
and  their  system  will  have  its  day. 
Some  great  writer  says,  "  show  me  the 
two  or  three  great  heads,  who,  unnotic- 
ed, are  buried  in  their  libraries,  and  oc- 


cupied in  deep  studies ;  and  I  will  show 
you  the  men  who  will  rule  the  next  gen- 
eration." 

Thus  it  is,  that  the  habits  of  thought 
of  any  nation,  its  modes  of  thinking,  and 
the  great  men  who  do  that  thinking, 
constitute  its  national  distinction. 

Wah-Ta. 


OUT  OF  SIGHT,  OUT  OF  MIND. 


How  are  our  pleasures  mingled  with 
disquietude  and  grief !  We  look  around 
in  vain,  to  find  some  sweet  as  yet  un- 
tainted by  any  irritating  pain;  some  lit- 
tle fountain  of  joy  gushing  its  pure  wa- 
ters as  from  Eden's  bowers,  unmingled 
with  a  stream  of  sorrow.  Nay,  in  all 
the  vale  of  life,  not  even  a  flower  pure- 
ly beautiful  and  lovely  meets  the  eye. 
Its  petals  were  fanned  by  a  mournful 
zephyr,  and  its  blushing  sweetness  is 
tainted  with  the  odor  of  grief.  Nature 
has  denied  us  pure  joys,  and  memory, 
the  choicest  of  her  gifts,  is  imbittered 
by  the  reflection  that  "  Out  of  sight,  we 
are  out  of  mind."  Forever  gliding  on 
the  stream  of  time  we  hourly  see  new 
scenes  of  pleasure ;  friends  pass  before 
us,  fond  worshipers  at  fortune's  shrine, 
and  every  face  is  beaming  with  a  smile. 
But  in  a  moment  they  are  gone  and  are 
as  soon  forgotten.  Other  scenes  as 
bright  arise,  other  faces  are  as  radiant 


with   sweet   smiles :    why   should  our 
thoughts  then  linger  on  the  past  ? 

Forget  we  should  at  times ;  forget 
the  injuries  we  have  suffered,  the  pains 
of  disappointment,  the  pangs  of  former 
days  that  fester  in  the  heart,  the  pierc- 
ing thoughts  which  wound  the  tender 
feelings.  Yes,  let  them  fade  away  in 
the  past.  But  shall  we  forget  the  kind 
words  and  affections  of  those  we  love  ? 
Shall  the  hours  which  friendship  hath 
made  happy,  the  fond  recollections  of 
moments  which  mingled  kindred  hearts, 
shall  they  sink  beneath  the  sleepy  wa- 
ters of  oblivion  ?  Shall  the  chords  of 
love  and  friendship  so  tenderly  wreath- 
ed with  our  every  affection,  decay  in  ab- 
sence, and  be  flung  forgetfully  away? 
Forbid  it  kind  Heaven  !  We  dislike  to 
reflect  on  the  past,  because  'tis  fraught 
with  scenes  of  disappointment.  Pain- 
ful thoughts  rush  to  the  mind ;  feelings 
awake  which  long  had  been  concealed 
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within  the  archives  of  the  heart,  per- 
fumed with  tears  of  grief;  and  now 
aroused  they  call  anew  for  tears,  nor 
will  they  be  allayed  until  the  heart  has 
paid  the  offering  due.  "  Oh,  that  I 
always  were  a  child!"  was  not  said  in 
thoughtlessness  ;  for  who  would  not 
forego  the  few  happy  moments  which 
manhood  gives  to  snatch  from  memory 
the  countless  pangs  which  rend  the 
heart  ?  Who  that  bears  the  wreath  of 
fame  upon  his  temples,  but  would  say, 
my  golden  days  were  in  my  childhood  ? 
Yet  oft  amidst  the  rugged  barreness  of 
life  the  burning  thirst  is  soothed  and 
the  drooping  spirit  revived  by  some  re- 
freshing fount  of  pleasure,  gushing  from 
the  very  rocks  that  fret  us  most.  Such 
pleasure  is  doubly  sweet,  because  when 
most  'tis  needed  it  springs  up  before  us. 
And  such  are  the  joys  of  friendship, 
such  the  memory  of  past  hours — shall 
they  be  forgotten*? 

When  bitterest  disappointments  check 
our  every  step,  when  summer  friends 
with  summer  years  have  fled,  when  not 
one  star  of  hope  to  guide  us  on  our  way 
pierces  the  mantle  of  adversity  that 
shrouds  the  sky  of  life,  'tis  then,  fond 
memory  recalls  the  happiness  of  other 
days  and  brighter  scenes,  'tis  then  a 
thousand  thoughts  of  former  bliss  clus- 
ter around  and  shed  the  balm  of  Gil- 
ead  o'er  the  aching  heart.  But  in  the 
hour  of  prosperity  we  forget  the  past : 
so  brightly  shines  the  day,  so  blooming 
every  face  that  greets  us,  so  favoring 
every  smile,  life  is  a  bed  of  roses,  and 
we  may  revel  in  its  luxuries.  Then  joys 
are  no  sooner  fled  than  forgotten.  Friends 
meet  our  eyes  with  smiles,  they  fill  our 
cup  of  joy,  they  task  themselves  to  run 
it  over,  but  our  hearts  are  too  full  to  de- 


vote a  place  to  their  memory  ;  no  soon- 
er are  th  .y  out  of  sight  than  they  are 
out  of  mind.  It  is  too  often  true  ;  but 
the  heart  that  thus  forgets  the  past,  has 
yet  to  learn  that  one  of  the  purest 
streams  of  pleasure  which  gladden  life 
flows  from  the  past. 

New  friends  may  crowd  around  to 
fill  the  places  of  those  far  away,  they 
may  present  new  pleasures  before  us, 
but  shall  we  forget  those  who  were  once 
beloved  ?  The  thoughtless  may,  but 
never  can  the  one  that  feels.  He  knows 
too  well  the  worth  of  love  :  he  who  has 
loved  in  truth  cannot  forget.  The  chords 
of  life  will  burst  as  soon  as  those  which 
bind  true  friends.  Let  others  glide 
along  in  life  forgetful  of  their  friends  of 
former  days,  basking  in  the  smiles  of 
ephemeral  spirits  like  their  own,  but 
give  me  "  Old  friends  and  true."  While 
present  I'll  love  them,  when  absent  I'll 
cherish  their  memories.  Prosperity  shall 
never  sink  in  oblivion  the  remembrance 
of  the  hours  I  spent  with  them ;  ad- 
versity shall  but  make  them  seem  sweet- 
er ;  each  change  in  life  shall  awake  them 
anew,  and  time  can  but  prove  them  un- 
fading. 

"  Blest — as  the  Muezzin's  strain  from  Mecca's 

wall, 
To  pilgrims  pure  and  prostrate  at  his  call ; 
Soft — as  the  melody  of  youthful  days, 
That  steals  the  trembling  tear  of  speechless 

praise ; 
Dear — as  his  native  song  to  exile's  ears — 
Shall  sound  each  tone  the  long  loved  voice  en- 
dears." 

He  were  a  worthless  being  who  could 
forget  the  one  he  loved,  and  fling  aside 
the  feelings  once  cherished  as  most  dear. 
How  nobly  was  it  said  by  one  who 
loved, 
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"  But  if  for  me  thou  do'st  forsake 
Some  other  maid,  and  rudely  break 
Her  worshipped  image  from  its  base, 
To  give  to  me  the  ruined  place — 
Then,  fare  thee  well,  I'd  rather  make 
My  bower  upon  some  icy  lake, 
Where  thawing  suns  begin  to  shine, 
Than  trust  to  love  so  false  as  thine." 

But  who  could  bear  to  be  forgotteu  ? 
When  happiest  with  our  friends  to  think, 
that  no  sooner  were  we  gone  from  their 
presence  than  we  were  remembered  no 
longer — that  those  who  now  love  us, 
even  the  friends  of  our  youth  will  soon 
forget  us  ?  The  very  thought  grows 
painful. 

Are  all  the  appearances  of  affection, 
the  words  so  bland  and  soothing  to  the 
heart  with  all  the  smiles  which  seek  its 
very  recesses,  are  they  all  false  and  vain  ? 
And  shall  my  friends  forget  me  when 
I  am  gone  2  When  thrown  upon  an 
unfeeling  world  to  bear  its  pains  and 
disappointments,  must  I  then  know  that 
I  live  no  longer  in  the  affections  of  those 
to  whom  I  once  was  dear  ?  Nay,  take 
away  my  fortune,  shut  fast  the  portals 
of  fame's  temple,  let  my  home  be  on  the 
barren  rocks,  my  sighs  be  answered  by 
the  desert  sands,  but  give  me  a  place  in 
the  memory  of  my  friends  ! 

Who  is  it  hath  no  gentle  hand  to 
smooth  his  dying  pillow,  for  whom  no 
parent  yearns,  no  brother,  no  fond  sis- 
ter weeps,  no  son,  no  daughter  sighs, 
for  whom  no  friendly  heart  would  shed 
a  tear  ?  Oh,  lead  me  to  his  side !  I 
weep  for  him. 

Let  me  only  be  remembered  by  some 
affectionate  heart,  I  scorn  to  ask  one 


sigh,  one  thought  from  a  cold  world.  I 
would  not  shrink  from  all  that  pain 
could  dare,  so  that  my  name  be  cherish- 
ed still  as  dear  by  those  I  love. 

"  Oh,  let  my  sister  kiss  my  dying  lips, 
And  with  a  tear  my  fading  cheeks  bedew, 
Then  say,  my  memory  to  thee  isfgiven, 
I  ask  no  more  of  earth,  what  more  of  heaven1?" 

And  there  is  one  upon  whom  my 
memory  dwells  with  fondest  recollec- 
tions ;  one  whom  it  would  be  sweet  to 
love  with  all  the  love  there  be  in  earth  ; 
one  whom  I  would  not,  nay,  cannot  for- 
get, one  who,  though  out  of  sight,  can 
ne'er  be  out  of  mind.  Think  not,  fair 
spirit,  if  thou  ever  seest  this,  think  not 
thou  e'er  can'st  be  forgotten ;  though 
far  away,  thine  eye  seems  bright  before 
me,  thy  voice  falls  sweet  upon  my  ear. 
But  shall  /  be  remembered?  Thou 
hast  fled  to  another  land. 

"  Remember  him  thou  leav'st  behind, 
Whose  heart  is  warmly  bound  to  thee, 
Close  as  the  tenderest  links  can  bind, 
A  heart  as  warm  as  heart  can  be." 

Perhaps  ere  now  mine  is  an  unmean- 
ing name  upon  the  earth,  that  touches 
a  sympathetic  chord  in  the  hearts  of 
none,  that  wakes  a  joy  in  no  kindred 
breast,  perhaps  forgotten  by  thee.  The 
very  thought  doth  chill  me.  Is  there 
not  one  to  love  me,  not  one  who  will 
moisten  my  grave  with  a  tear? 

"  Remember  me,  oh  pass  not  by  my  grave, 
Without  one  thought  whose  relics  there  recline  ; 
The  only  pang  my  bosom  dare  not  brave, 
Would  be  to  find  forgetfulness  in  thine." 
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I  am  sitting  by  my  fire  that  sparkles  and 
cracks  with  merry  music  in  the  neat 
fireplace,  feeling  the  conviction  that  I 
must  write  something  for  the  next 
number  of  the  Magazine.  And  what 
shall  I  write?  My  room  is  too  comfor- 
table for  work.  The  curtains  are  close 
drawn;  a  soft  mellow  glow  is  produced 
by  the  candle  and  fire,  and  the  keen 
'whistlings  of  the  wind  around  the  house 
comers  furnishes  a  grateful  contrast  to 
the  warmth  and  cheer  within.  The  ta- 
ble is  filled  with  books,  but  I  feel  in  no 
humor  for  Philosophy  or  Metaphysics. 
I  prefer  to  follow  rather  than  control  the 
vagaries  of  my  mind,  and  drawing  the 
light  a  little  closer,  hitching  my  chnir 
nearer  -the  fire,  I  dip  my  pen  in  the 
ink,  and  as  thought  after  thought  rises, 
waits  for  a  moment  as  if  to  be  consider- 
ed, and  then  drops  back  to  its  mysteri- 
ous resting  place,  I  note  it  down  and 
here  they  are. 

A  College  life  is  a  strange  one,  filled 
with  many  a  queer  thought  and  act,  at 
which,  if  known,  some  would  laugh  and 
others  weep.  Separated  from  home  and 
friends  for  perhaps  the  first  time,  the 
student  feels  those  curious  emotions  that 
beset  one  entering  upon  a  new  and  un- 
tried course.  Somewhat  matured  in 
mind,  yet  not  strong  enough  to  cope 
with  the  world,he  despises  his  childhood, 
and  casting  off  the  schoolboy  garb,  vain- 
ly tries  to  wear  the  manly  robe  ;  yet  it 
must  be  worn,  for  College  life  is  so  short 


that  ere  he  is  aware  of  it,  he  is  ushered 
into  the  world  where,  unless  it  is  worn, 
he  must  go  down  before  the  proud  lance 
of  some  doughty  knight.  The  object 
then  of  College  life  is  to  learn  to  be  a 
man,  and  in  no  place  could  it  be  better 
learnt.  Before,  among  those  who  loved 
and  cared  for  him,  no  exertion  on  his 
part  was  necessary.  His  wants  were 
provided  for  without  his  knowledge,  his 
course  marked  out,  all  obstacles  remov- 
ed, and  in  the  blissful  enjoyments  of 
home,  his  life  resembled  a  placid  lake 
through  which  flowed  a  current  so  quiet 
that  he  was  unconscious  of  his  progress. 
Life  to  him  was  an  unknown  land.  But 
as  soon  as  he  enters  the  College  walls  he 
takes  his  initiatory  steps.  Left  to  the 
guidance  of  his  own  judgment,  mould- 
ed in  some  degree,  it  is  true,  by  previous 
impressions  and  parental  advice,  he  yet 
feels  that  it  is  to  himself  that  he  must 
look,  and  his  judgment  is  strengthened 
by  the  exercise.  Entirely  arbitrary  in 
the  disposition  of  the  means  placed  in 
his  hands,  he  begins  to  feel  that  spirit 
of  independence,  absolutely  necessary  to 
his  future  well  being.  Animated  by 
hope,  he  forms  resolutions,  the  execu- 
tion of  which  depends  entirely  upon 
himself.  Were  this  all,  it  would  be 
enough  to  excite  deep  thought,  but  it  is 
not  all ;  a  thousand  circumstances  never 
thought  of  until  they  act,  conspire  to 
warp  his  reason  and  interfere  with  home 
instructions,  and  his  own  consciousness 
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of  right.  His  hopes  are  modified,  their 
direction  changed,  and  the  resolutions 
depending  on  those  hopes,  necessarily 
alter  their  nature.  No  longer  is  he  the 
gay  boy  without  pain  or  fear.  He  has 
become  a  passionate  being,  swayed  in 
spite  of  himself  in  a  great  degree,  by 
those  passions  that  are  wildest  and  most 
need  restraint  when  they  have  the  least 
of  it.  College  life  is  emphatically  a  pas- 
sionate one,  and  students  are  men  of  the 
heart.  In  this  consists  the  difference 
between  them  and  the  world.  The  one 
is  the  slave  of  impulse  ;  the  other  ack- 
nowledges no  master  but  cold  reason. 
The  one  is  a  heart-man,  the  other  a 
head-man.  Neither  are  right,  for  both 
are  equally  the  gift  of  God,  and  were 
destined  to  be  equally  used.  Perfect 
happiness  can  only  be  attained  when 
they  are  united.  When  the  cold  sug- 
gestions of  reason  are  warmed  by  the 
glow  of  benevolent  affections,  and  the 
passionate  boundings  of  the  heart  are 
tempered  by  the  firm  decrees  of  a  just 
judgment.  But  this  union  is  rare,  and 
I  must  speak  of  College  life  as  it  is.  To 
many,  and  indeed  I  may  say  to  the  most, 
it  is  but  a  dull  imprisonment  to  which 
they  are  subjected  by  the  prejudices  of 
parents,  and  so  thinking,  in  gay  pleas- 
ures, in  wild  revels  and  vicious  enjoy- 
ments, they  pass  their  time,  which  pass- 
ing sows  in  their  hearts  the  seeds  of 
bitter  repentance.  The  fires  of  youth 
may  check  their  growth,  but  they  can- 
not destroy  them. 

In  after  years,  when  the  hot  blood  of 
youth  has  grown  cold,  when  the  snows 
of  time  havo  whitened  the  once  raven 
locks,  when  the  bustle  of  life  is  over,  and 
in  retirement  he  seeks  happiness,  the 
fatal  seeds  will  spring  up  and  bear  their 


fruit,  from  which  exudes  a  deadly  poi- 
son. Such  is  College  life  to  many. 
Such  in  some  cases  is  the  students  life. 
Repentance  and  regret  follow,  though 
from  a  different  source.  Burning  with 
desire  to  do  and  be  something  in  the 
world,  he  considers  College  life  as  only 
an  impediment  that  separates  him  from 
greatness,  and  though  to  books  he  may 
turn,  and  from  their  hiding  places  drag 
the  learning  of  ages  ;  yet  it  is  only  as 
an  outlet  to  his  eager  spirit ;  a  sad  al- 
ternative to  which  he  is  reduced,  and 
no  joy  mingles  with  his  labors.  It  de- 
pends upon  himself  if  it  is  a  happy  life, 
and  the  genuine  student's  life  is  happy. 
Unlike  the  first,  he  enters  College  with 
a  proper  knowledge  of  his  aims,  and 
unlike  the  second,  he  judges  more  cor- 
rectly of  the  means  by  which  those  ends 
are  to  be  gained. 

From  his  mind  he  banishes  all  vain 
longings  and  fretful  wishes.  He  waits 
till  the  world  shall  present  the  cup  of 
joy  to  his  lips,  and  then  with  safety 
quaffs  the  delicious  draught.  Man's 
applause  falls  upon  his  ear  with  a  faint 
echo  that  sooths  the  throbbings  of  his 
heart,  like  the  far-off  sounds  of  music 
borne  upon  the  passing  breeze.  He 
hears  the  mighty  rushings  of  the  busy 
world,  like  the  echo  of  a  dream,  and  in 
himself,  and  with  himself  and  his  books 
he  lives ;  draws  lessons  of  wisdom  and 
instruction  from  the  experience  of  the 
past.  Wandering  with  the  ancient  phi- 
losophers, he  catches  the  words  that  fall 
like  priceless  pearls  from  their  lips ; 
hangs  with  delight  upon  the  eloquence 
that  still  is  borne  to  his  ears  from  the 
grave  of  buried  time ;  glows  with  the 
Poet's  flaming  numbers;  feels  his  inmost 
soul  stirred  by  the  recital  of  bold  and 
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daring  deeds  ;  dwells  enraptured  upon 
the  magic  productions  of  the  chisel ; 
gazes  with  fascinated  eye  upon  the  pen- 
cil's glorious  forms;  or  wandering  amid 
the  ruins  of  ancient  cities,  wreathed  with 
the  coronal  of  fallen  greatness,  each 
ruined  altar  and  erumblkg  stone  speaks, 
and  he  is  taught  to  look  beyond  the 
bubbles  of  earth,  and  fix  his  hopes  upon 
a  promise  that  cannot  be  broken. 

Thus  quietly  gathering  strength  for 
the  awful  conflict,  his  very  quietude 
leaves  him  time  to  exercise  the  noblest 
attributes.  Unwarped  by  vice,  his  heart 
can  sympathize  with  virtue's  distresses, 
and  joy  in  her  triumphs.  Here  he  can 
find  a  field  for  the  exercise  of  charity, 
meekness  and  patience.  For  quiet  as 
his  life  is,  it  is  sometimes  disturbed,  and 
its  sweet  harmony  jarred  by  the  rough 
contact  of  his  fellows. 

He  can  find  ample  room  to  encourage 
virtue  and  frown  down  vice  ;  to  protect 
innocence  and  reform  guilt.  And  though 
he  may  ofttimes  fail,  yet  by  chance  he 
may  reclaim  an  erring  spirit,  and  be 
blessed  with  the  gratitude  of  a  repent- 
aut  heart.  At  least  the  chance  is  worth 
the  labor.  Here  too  he  can  enjoy 
the  sweetest  of  ah  delight — untainted 
friendship.  Finding  some  congenial 
spirit,  they  may  live  together,  each  bet- 
tered by  the  other.  Together  they  may 
cull  the  flowers  from  classic  fields,  or 
lighten  the  hours  of  philosophic  research. 
Each  may  tell  the  other  his  hopes  and 
fears,  and  from  an  unbiased  mind  re- 
ceive advice ;  and  tired  of  books,  in  the 
open  fields  find  pleasures  never  before 
known  ;  see  beauties  never  before  seen. 
Wandering  by  the  purling  rivulets  shelv- 
ing banks,  glean  instruction  froni  its  bub- 
bling waters.  Examine  the  pebbles  that 
strew  its  shore,  and  learn  from  the  voice- 


less shells ;  see  and  read  their  destiny  in 
the  fading  flowers  that  shall  again  bloom 
brightly,  or  by  the  bright  fireside  draw 
from  the  garret  of  memory  impressions 
long  past,  and  brushing  the  accumula- 
ted dust  from  their  old  familiar  faces, 
hold  them  up  for  each  others  enjoyment. 
Such  is  the  students  life:  a  stream  that 
first  flowing  quietly  from  the  confines  of 
home,  is  crossed  and  checkered  by  a' thou- 
sand counter  currents  that  run  into  and 
across  it.  Someumes  one  that  pollutes 
its  clear  waters,  rendering  dark  their 
transparent  depths,  and  sometimes  one 
that  its  own  waters  sully.  Now  a  sick- 
ly stream  empties  into  it,  and  forces  it 
to  bear  along  its  own  slime ;  and  now 
one  whose  rushing  current  lends  strength 
and  impetuosity  to  ;  it  and  now  it  blends 
its  waters  with  one  so  like  itself,  that  he 
wishes  they  might  forever  mingle  their 
volumes,  and  roll  on  in  harmonious 
union.  Sometimes  its  own  sources  fail 
and  the  stream  stagnates,  but  to  be  hur- 
ried on  more  swiftly,  when  the  fountains 
are  fresh  filled  from  secret  springs.  Now* 
winding  crystal  clear  through  flowery 
fields  and  verdant  vales  ;  now  confined 
between  high  mountains,  it  speeds  its 
course,  as  if  longing  for  those  beauteous 
sights  again,  and  seeking  them  be- 
yond— for  it  cannot  return.  Now  yield- 
ing joy  and  pleasure,  with  merry  laugh- 
ter pealing  from  its  throbbing  bosom  ; 
and  now  dark  and  turbid  the  swollen 
torrent  dashes  madly  on,  its  hoarse  voice 
mut muring  a  bold  defiance.  Still  on  it 
flows  through  sunshine  and  shade,  calm 
and  storm.  Now  covered  with  wrecks, 
and  anon  with  its  flashing  wavelets  kiss- 
ed by  the  drooping  willow  and  sedgy 
flowers  that  fringe  its  banks  ;  on  and 
still  on  it  goes,  and  how  swiftly  ! 

So  swiftly  that  it  seems  but  a  short 
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space  since  lie  enrolled  his  name  on  his 
Alma  Mater's  books,  and  the  interval  is 
like  a  pleasant  dream.  But  many 
changes  have  taken  place  since  then. 
War  has  left  his  mouldering  mark  on 
nature's  fice.  Ambitious  hopes  have 
been  formed,  some  blasted,  some  real- 
ized ;  kings  have  died  and peasants: 

beneath  the  same  sod  they  lie.  Nations 
have  rejoiced  over  the  birth  of  princes, 
and  the  lowly  cot  has  echoed  to  the  in- 
fant's wail.  Time  has  not  stopped  his 
course,  but  has  made  the  future  the 
present,  the  present  the  past,  and  he  is 
about  to  become  the  man  with  a  man's 
toils.  And  has  he  been  worsted  by  the 
exchange  ?  The  heart  says  yes !  the 
head  no !  The  heart  points  for  proof 
to  withered  hopes,  past  joys  and  lost 
innocence.  The  head  says  the  future 
is  yours  to  enjoy  :  the  past  has  but  pre- 

.  pared  you  to  reap  a  full  fruition.  Am- 
bition points  the  way  ;  reason  will  guide 
you  aright,  and  far  through  the  dim  vis- 
ta of  time  fame's  temple  looms  ob- 
scurely into  view,  seen  but  enough  to 
excite  curiosity,  and  the  noise  of  the 
world  falls  with  seducing  tone  upon 
your  ears.  Imagination  here  steps  in 
and  throws  her  deceptive  robe  over  all, 
and  charmed  with  the  brilliant  view, 
the  wayward  heart  smilingly  turns  and 
yields.  Then  comes  the  long  struggle 
as  to  his  future  course.      Shall  he  for- 

_  get  all  his  innocence  and  purity,  and 
plunge  headlong  into  action,  striving 
for  himself  alone?  Shall  he  encrust 
himself  in  a  hard  cake  of  selfishness  and 
fight  for  fame  only,  caring  not  who  goes 
down  before  his  advance?  Ambition 
raises  high  his  haughty  head  and  tells 
him  that  he  must.  With  glowing 
tongue  he  paints  to  his  mind  the  splen- 
3— Vol.  II. 


dors  that  the  world  gives  those  who 
bow  to  her,  the  favors  she  lavis  es  on 
all  who  acknowledge  her  sway.  Wealth, 
fame,  and  power  are  her  smallest  gifts, 
and  decked  with  these  he  is  placed  be- 
fore the  lying  glance  of  fancy  and  be- 
holds himself  a  kingly  being.  Intoxi- 
cated he  is  about  to  yield,  when  at  his 
side  sounds  a  low  and  timid  voice,  and 
love  speaks  thus  :  "  I  have  heard  the 
words  spoken  by  Ambition,  and  thy 
weak  desire  to  follow  his  cold  sugges- 
tions. From  thy  birth  I  have  been  thy 
constant  companion  and  have  cheered 
thee  on.  Thou  art  pure  and  innocent, 
and  it  is  my  work.  Thou  hast  obeyed 
me  and  hast  done  well.  Let  me  still 
rule  in  thy  heart  and  thou  wilt  still  be 
happy."  But  ambition  interposes  and 
points  to  a  cottage — a  quiet  place,  in  a 
green  vale,  with  a  clambering  vine  and 
flowers.  "  Take  love,"  says  he,  "and  this." 
Contemning  the  offer  you  turn  and 
feast  your  eyes  on  the  world's  tavors. 
But  love  says,  "  do  not,  oh  !  do  not  ban- 
ish me  from  thee.  If  thou  wilt  not  let 
me  rule,  at  least  let  me  be  thy  slave. 
I  will  obey  thy  slightest  bidding ;  I 
will  bring  to  my  assistance  an  attend- 
ant train  of  blessings.  Mercy  and  Hope, 
and  Faith  and  Charity  are  my  followers  : 
they  shall  be  thine  with  me.  In  adver- 
sity I  will  lighten  thy  load  of  grief,  and 
smooth  thy  troubled  pillow.  In  pros- 
perity I  will  lend  a  holier  joy  to  every 
pleasure,  a  fresher  tint  to  every  flower, 
a  brighter  glow  to  every  beam.  Shut 
me  not  up  in  the  cold  cells  of  thy  heart 
without  light  or  air  ;  bind  me  not  with 
the  galling  chains  of  mistaken  duty  :  I 
cannot  survive  it."  He  hesitates  ;  Rea- 
son tells  him  not  to  delay  ;  the  winged 
moments  are  precious.     On  the  one 
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hand  Fame,  on  the  other  Peace,  but  he 
looks  and  sees  but  a  white  paling  around 
a  narrow  plot  of  grassy  ground,  and  a 
plain  slab  tells  that  he  sleeps  beneath. 
With  a  desperate  air  he  folds  the  friend 
to  his  bosom.  Ambition,  he  is  thine 
henceforth.  Glory  he  may  win,  the 
laurel  wreath  may  deck  his  brow,  but 
never  will  he  forget  this  hour.  From 
memory's  tablet  he  can  never,  0  Love, 
erase  thy  fond  imploring  look  as  thou 
wast  rejected  !  and  though  the  tumult  of 


the  world  may  drown  tLy  voice  awhile, 
yet  in  the  solitude  of  his  own  chamber 
thy  low  sobbings  will  reach  his  ear  and 
fill  his  soul  with  bitter  regrets.  But 
they  are  useless.  The  dripping  sands 
of  time  never  stop,  the  current  of  life 
nev'  r  turns  back.  In  fancy  alone  the 
pictures  of  his  youth  live.  The  die  is 
cast ;  and  henceforth  cold,  and  stern,  and 
selfish,  he  must  live  unloving  and  un- 
loved ! 


A  VACATION   FROLIC  BY  THE  WAY  SIDE. 


Perhaps  a  more  beautiful  day  was  nev- 
er seen  than  the  9th  of  June  1851. 
Not  a  cloud  darkened  the  azure  vault 
of  heaven,  nor  did  the  sun  pour  down 
his  withering  rays,  with  his  accustom- 
ed severity  ;  but  as  if  feeling  for  the  un- 
protected travelers,  he  shone  with  a  ten- 
der ray.  A  brisk  north  wind  played 
with  wanton  freedom  among  the  shoot- 
ing flowers.  The  frisky  kids  aroused 
by  the  invigorating  appearance  of  all 
around,  bounded  over  the  verdant  mead- 
ows unmindful  of  nature's  carpet  of 
green  grass  destroyed  by  their  sportive 
feet. 

It  was  such  a  day  as  this,  that  some 
ten  or  twelve  young  men  were  seen 
walking  along  the  public  road  in  one 
of  the  western  counties  of  the   "  Old 


North  State,"  and  judging  from  their 
appearance  and  costume,  one  might 
think  they  were  prepared  for  a  journey 
of  sonue  days.  Just  behind  this  strange 
group  of  pedestrians  was  a  wagon, 
whose  load  beggars  description.  Of 
the  meagre  driver  it  is  more  easy  to 
speak.  The  person  of  this  strange  spe- 
cimen of  humanity,  without  being  in 
any  way  deformed,  was  in  the  greatest 
degree  ungainly,  for  having  all  the# 
bones  of  other  men  they  were  in  such 
proportions  as  to  have  baffled  a  profes- 
sor of  mathematics.  His  legs  might 
have  been  called  remarkably  long,  had 
they  not  been  attached  to  the  lengthy 
foundations  on  which  this  superstructure 
of  curious  humanity  was  so  promiscu- 
ously reared.     His  sharp  face,  the  pecu- 
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liar  twitch  of  his  black,  piercing  eye, 
his  gaunt  body,  added  still  more  to  his 
novel  appearance.  His  very  looks  pro- 
claimed him  one  well  calculated  to  en- 
gage in  any  vacation  frolic,  "more  ready 
to  have  the  fun,"  as  he  expressed  it,  "of 
entrapping  barn-pheasants,  than  pay  the 
hard-earned  cash."  And  even  now  he 
is  engaged  in  that  cheap  manner  of  ob- 
taining dinner.  For  on  both  sides  of 
the  curiously  loaded  waggon  are  lines 
with  hooks  to  them  baited  with  corn, 
and  as  the  fowls  nibble  at  the  line,  the 
queer  looking  driver  would  pull  them 
in,  throwing  the  game  into  an  already 
heaped  pile,  and  with  a  gratified  smile 
he  casts  an  upward  glance  at  the  lazy 
sun,  then  accelerating  his  speed  as  if  it 
would  hasten  the  hour  for  dinner ;  for, 
in  imagination  already,  he  was  sitting 
around  the  camp-fire  half  buried  in  the 
pot. 

Let  us  leave  the  mysterious  wagon 
and  the  no  tess  mysterious  driver  for 
the  squad  in  front.  With  a  fatigued 
step  they  walked  on,  stopping  here  and 
there,  as  they  came  to  the  farm  houses 
that  thickly  dotted  the  road,  to  quench 
their  thirst  with  the  water  so  very  fine 
in  that  part  of  the  country.  They  all 
seemed  to  be  in  fine  spirits,  (thanks  to 
the  late  ball-managers.)  The  honest 
farmer  and  his  spouse,  with  their  nv- 
merous  pledges  of  plighted  love,  crowd- 
ed the  doors  and  windows  to  view,  the 
to  them,  strange  sight.  Many  questions 
were  asked  concerning  their  intentions 
and  destination.  These  were  answered 
by  a  little  loquacious  fellow,  who  seemed 
to  be,  either  by  appointment  or  assumed 
authority,  spokesman.  For  all  he  had 
an  answer  suited  to  each.  To  this  old 
gentleman,  who  seemed  to  be  possessed, 


judging  from  his  conversation,  of  "State 
pride,"  he  was  a  Central  Railroad  sur- 
veyor, or  on  his  way  to  build  some 
Plank  road,  on  which  account,  he  of 
course,  would  be  asked  to  the  side-board, 
an  invitation  never  refused. 

To  this  one  he  would  be  a  Cuban  ad- 
venturer, and  after  trying  the  merits  of 
his  distillery,  with  a  "  God  speed  "  on 
his  perilous  undertaking,  he  would  leave. 
To  this  old  lady  he  would  be  an  adven- 
turer to  the  Eldorado  of  the  Western 
Continent,  a  seeker  after  the  great  at- 
traction of  that  country.  After  his  un- 
varnished tale  was  told'to  a  gaping 
group  of  women  and  children,  he  part- 
ed with  a  "  Heaven's  blessings  attend 
you"  on  their  part,  and  his  slight  mous- 
tache whitened  with  their  milk,  on  his 
own.  And  to  all,  he  was  the  same  pleas- 
ing fellow,  who  always  talked  himself 
into  the  good  graces  of  the  rustics,  as 
well  as  talked  the  crowd  up  to  the  side- 
board. 

Among  the  travelers  was  one,  distin- 
guished from  the  rest  by  his  pretence  to 
whiskers,  more  like  the  "  quills  on  the 
fretful  porcupine"  than  what  they  laid 
claims  to.  The  others  addressed  him  as 
Captain,  but  rather  freely  for  him  to 
possess  the  command  the  title  indicated; 
but,  still  judging  from  his  proud  step, 
especially  when  passing  a  house  with  a 
pretty  girl  at  the  window,  you  might 
think  he  had  some  claims  to  the  title 
given  him ;  but  on  such  occasions  he 
"piled  on  the  agony  a  leetle  too  moun- 
tainious."  On  the  day  above  mention- 
ed, when  passing  a  neat  cottage,  the 
Capt.  proposed  to  call  in  for  water — 
whether  that  was  his  object  can  be  judg- 
ed by  his  subsequent  actions ;  for  no 
sooner  than  he  had  reached  the  house, 
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forgetful  of  his  parched  lips  covered 
with  the  dry  dust,  evading  the  well,  he 
entered  the  open  door.  His  compan- 
ions, after  refreshing  themselves  with  a 
cool  drink, sat  down  "sub  tegmine  fagi" 
descanting  on  a  cock  that  strutted  by 
proud  of  his  golden  feathers.  At  last 
the  Captain  made  his  appearance,  and 
his  tongue  grew  wanton  in^the  praise 
of  a  newly  found  lass.  But  when  this 
paragon  of  feminine  beauty  showed  her- 
self, scanning  her  features,  we  found 
none  in  the  superlative  degree,  with  two 
or  three  remarkable  exceptions,  the 
Captain  reminded  of  this,  protested 
against  Chinese  feet,  and  to  his  taste> 
small  mouths  and  waists  were  not  pret- 
ty,— and  it  should  be  stated  here,  by 
way  of  parenthesis,  that  the  action  of 
the  Captain,  during  the  whole  trip,  to- 
wards the  "fair  sex"  plainly  indicated 
that  he  had  no  idea  of  floating  singly 
down  the  tide  of  life. 

It  was  in  this  excited  state  that  the 
Captain  first  saw  the  warlike  cock  :  his 
extravagance  knew  no  bounds ;  five  dol- 
lars was  the  sum  named  for  him.  Wish- 
ing the  old  lady  to  reap  the  full  benefit 
of  his  liberality,  two  from  the  number 
volunteered  to  capture  this  "  Csesar  of 
his  race."  With  untiring  zeal  they 
chased  the  obstinate  fowl.  Now  the 
smaller  of  the  two  pursuers  seizes  him. 
Alas!  fatal  mischance.  The  frighten- 
ed cock,  too  quick  for  him,  had  so  far 
lengthened  the  distance  between  them 
that  he  caught  the  gaudy  feathers  of  his 
tail,  and  the  fowl  "  pursued  the  even  ten- 
or of  his  way.  But  soon  the  other  gave 
chase,  and  triumphantly  brought  in  the 
captured  game.  The  Captain  received 
him  with  the  exclamation,  "AV  more 
for  him,  if  he  had  not  lost  his  tail." 


Again  the  crowd  moves  on ;  hours 
wane ;  the  sun  had  passed  his  zenith, 
and  was  hastening  towards  the  western 
horizon.  The  driver  had  done  full  jus- 
tice to  his  dinner,  and  his  rapacious  ap- 
petite unappeased,  longed'  for  the  third 
meal.  The  birds  had  begun  their  even- 
ing carols  :  the  pleasing  notes  of  the 
mocking-birds,  the  dissonant  cry  of  the 
jay,  and  an  occasional  moping  of  a  re- 
viving owl,  was  all  that  interupted  the 
drowsy  silence.  In  this  moody  atate, 
the  party  stopped  before  a  neat  house, 
owned  by  one  Smith,  wearied  by  the 
day's  travel,  and  needing  excitement  as 
well  as  rest.  Multitudes  of  the  feath- 
ered race  flocked  the  yard.  In  fact  Mr. 
Smith  was  one, 

"  Whose  fell  delight 

Was  to  encourage  mortal  fight 

'Twixt  birds  to  battle  trained." 

A  fight  was  proposed  between  the 
"Captain's  warrior"  and  Smith's  best 
fighter.  Each  heaped  encomiums  on 
their  respective  champions.  Our  wor- 
thy host's  fowl 

"  Had  never  fought,  but  had  made  flow 
The  life-blood  of  his  fiercest  toe." 

The  Captain  was  not  lacking  in  praise. 
Being  told  by  the  lady  of  whom  he 
purchased  the  fowl,  that  he  had  never 
engaged  in  a  combat,  he  proudly  ex- 
claimed that  his  "  had  never  known  dis- 
grace." Each  had  their  supporters  and 
excitement  grew  high.  Gaffless  and  i 
fearless  they  approach.  "  Now  comes 
the  tug  of  war."  Bets  are  taken  freely* 
A  shout  from  the  Captain  and  friends, 
for  their  star  seems  to  be  in  the  ascend- 
ancy ;  but  it  is  momentary.  "  His  cour- 
age droops  ;  he  flees."    Another  shout 
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from  the  Captain  and  band,  and  cry  of 
"A  wheeler !  A  wheeler ! !"  rings  through 
the  air,  as  the  cock  slowly  turns  towards 
his  adversary.  But  short  was  this  last 
hope  ;  for  a  little  urchin,  called  from  his 
play  by  the  noise,  coming  on  the  oppo- 
site side  of  the  house  had  turned  the  de- 
feated cock.  The  Captain  "  doomed  his 
warrior  dead."  He  seized  hira  fast  and 
snatched  the  spit, 


"And  bring  me  the  cord  he  cried— 
The  cord  was  brought,  and  at  his  word 
To  that  dire  implement  the  bird 
Alive  and  struggling  tied." 

The  Captain  thrusting  his  hands  into 
his  empty  pockets  left  in  disgust,  tired 
of  a  cock-figh.ter's  rewards.  The  crowd 
after  testing  Mr.  Smith's  best  brand, 
followed  after  the  Captain  to  where  the 
tent  was  pitched  for  the  night. 

Ranger. 


TWENTIETH  MAY,   '75. 

THE    MECKLENBURG   DECLARATION. 


On  the  25th  day  of  August,  1774, 
assembled  the  first  provincial  Congress 
of  North  Carolina,  in  the  town  of  New- 
bern.  Protests  and  complaints  had  re- 
peatedly issued  from  the  people  against 
the  unconstitutional  legislation  of  the 
parent  country,  and  they  had  been  as 
often  scornfully  rejected,  until  kindred 
ties  and  sympathies  being  no  longer 
able  to  smother  the  fire,  it  burst  into 
the  unextinguishable  flame  which,  about 
that  time,  enveloped  the  whole  territo- 
ry from  Georgia  to  Maine.  In  this 
Congress,  in  defiance  of  the  frothy  pro- 
clamations of  Gov.  Martin,  were  dis- 
cussed those  matters  which  inevitably 
tended  either  to  subvert  the  national, 
inalienable,  and  holy  rights  of  the  peo- 
ple, or  divest  an  ignominious  tool  of  a 
corrupt,   despotic  government,   of  his 


authority.  They  did  deliberate;  they 
recurred  to  the  tyrannical  sceptre  de- 
generated Rome  onco  wielded,  and  the 
delegates,  then  and  there  appointed, 
about  two  months  after  -proclaimed  in 
Philadelphia,  in  the  famous  first  Con- 
tinental Congress,  that  North  Carolina, 
weaned  with  having  been  for  ten  years 
the  mere  instrument  of  pleasure,  con- 
venience, and  caprice  to  the  mother 
country,  was  ready  to  assert  her  impor- 
tance, and  strike  for  redress.  On  the 
27th  August  were  passed  a  series  of 
resolutions  which  indicated,  beyond  mis- 
apprehension, the  disloyal  sentiment 
that  pervaded  the  province.  They  urged 
that  the  cause  in  which  they  had  em- 
baiked  was  the  freeman's  cause,  the 
cause  of  every  noble-souled  American ; 
and  that  the  position  of  the  Bostonians, 
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in  standing  foremost  in  opposition  to 
measures  which,  in  their  natural  ten- 
dency, must  have  involved  America  in 
abject  servitude,  met  with  their  deepest 
sympathy.  These  resolves  were  per- 
mitted to  rest  with  the  people  till  the 
second  Congress  of  the  3d  of  the  suc- 
ceeding April,  in  which  they  pledged 
themselves  to  an  adherence  to  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Continental  Congress, 
and  re-affirmed  their  ardent  devotion  to 
the  Whig  principles.  While  these  de- 
liberations and  measures  were  taking 
place  in  the  face  of  the  province,  an 
event  of  more  than  minor  importance 
engaged  the  attention  especially  of  the 
people  of  North  Carolina,  which  is  re- 
corded on  the  imperishable  scroll  of 
time.  "  When  power  becomes  tyranny, 
resistance  is  a  duty,  and  the  God  of 
battles  must  decide ;"  and  this  immu- 
table law  of  nature  seemed  to  have 
been  engrafted  in  the  constitution  of  a 
patriotic  few,  whose  sentiments  are  em- 
bodied in  that  no  less  remarkable  than 
eternal  article  drafted  on  the  20th  of 
May,  111 5 — The  Mecklenburg  De- 
claration of  Independence. 

In  vain  do  v/e  appeal  to  the  faithful 
records  of  profane  history,  of  whatever 
period,  of  whatever  people — unless  we 
except  that  monument  of  national  spi- 
rit, the  National  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence— to  furnish  one  lone,  isolated 
event  capable  of  honorable  emulation 
with  this.  Deeply  sensible  of  the  shame 
and  oppression  riveted  upon  them  by  a 
merciless  British  Parliament,  and  sin- 
gularly sensitive  \o  their  virtual  non- 
entity as  a  people  of  national  pride  or 
self-respect,  by  the  steadily  obstinate 
refusal  of  this  Parliament  of  a  hearing 
of  their  remonstrances,  the  star  of  free- 


dom rose  in  its  beauty  and  splendor,  a 
foretaste  of  the  radiance  with  which 
the  world  was  soon  after  flooded  from 
the  orb  of  '76.  From  their  native  hills 
they  witnessed  the  spirit  and  action  of 
one,  then  a  second  provincial  Congress ; 
and  then  common  grievances  and  a 
common  spirit  of  pride,  that  disdained 
indignity  and  the  insolence  of  a  super- 
cilious power,  united  them  by  irrefraga- 
ble ties,  strengthened  by  a  common 
sympathy.  It  was  no  servile,  impover- 
ished faction,  desirous  of  a  change  of 
government  merely,  incited  to  rebellion 
by  a  feigned  aggression  on  the  rights  of 
beings,  but  the  hitherto  stifled  pas- 
sion for  freedom,  bursting  through  the 
mound  of  rude  innovation,  repeated  in- 
jury, despotic  sway,  cherished  in  the 
bosom  of  a  stern,  inflexibly  patriotie 
band.  The  clang  of  arms  from  the 
fields  of  Lexington,  the  grievances  of 
the  town  of  Boston,  the  base,  unwar- 
ranted encroachments  of  Parliament,  the 
silently  observed  results  of  the  second 
provincial  Congress,  were  still  grating 
heavily  on  their  ears,  till  now  the  storm 
of  emotions  and  indignation,  which  had 
been  hovering  dark  and  gloomy  over 
their  hallowed  homes,  broke  forth  in 
sudden  violence  and  fury,  nor  ceased  to 
rage  till  it  had  marked  its  horror  upon 
the  wincing  royal  administration  of 
Martin.  The  tornado  did  its  work,  and 
in  the  hushing  tempest,  Mecklenburg 
was  free. 

In  spite  of  her  mere  geographical 
insignificancy,  so  amply  compensated 
by  stout  hearts,  immaculate  patriotism, 
sterling  worth,  she  maintained  that  in- 
dependence, and  instituted  a  govern- 
ment peculiarly  her  own,  based  upon 
the    instinctive,    irradicablo    principles 
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which  were  indelibly  stamped  upon  her 
very  nature  by  the  King  of  Hoaven — 
the  only  sovereign  she  deigned  to  ac- 
knowledge. The  flag  of  Great  Bri- 
tain— a  name  with  the  rest  of  the 
world  synouimous  with  respect  and 
terror,  a  host  on  the  battle-field — is 
now  stricken  to  the  dust.  England  is 
mockery.  The  floating  palace  royal  of 
Martin,  alias' Hontis,  is  the  school-boy's 
crab-skiff. 

In  the  midst  of  peace,  plenty  and 
prosperity,  and  the  countless  blessings 
with  which  every  part  of  this  country 
seems  peculiarly  blessed — Americans, 
pause,  reflect  what  was  the  initiatory  of 
the  glorious  career  of  that  country  ? 
Ye  North-Carolinians,  what  think  ye  of 
that  memorable  20th  May  ?  We  ad- 
dress not  [Jeffersonian  memory,  North 
Carolinians,  but  those  deserving  of  the 
name.  Has  the  American  name,  has 
the  free  air  you  breathe,  no  relation  to 
that  day  ?  In  the  face  of  your  country, 
in  the  face  of  history,  before  high  heav- 
en, you  dare  not  say,  No.  You  look 
for  sublimity  of  conception — you  find 
it  in  that  Declaration.  You  look  for 
sterling  love  of  freedom — you  find  it 
there.  There  you  find  daring.  And 
when  now,  after  turning  over  musty 
volumes  or  old  manuscript  history,  the 
Mecklenburg  Declaration  is  drawn  forth 
in  venerable  dignity,  we  think  that  next 
ought  to  follow  the  shade  of  departed 
Puritanism. 

A  small  county,  far  off  from  the  pa- 
rent country,  within  the  sound  of  the 
oft-repeated  proclamations  of  the  gov- 
ernor, situated  in  the  province  in  which 
the  voice  of  freedom  was  first  echoed 
upon  her  sisters,  she  dared  openly  to 
proclaim  the  pervading  sentiment,  and 


nobly  to  share  the  common  calamity 
which  the  Boston  shock  presaged.  They 
looked  to  no  party  tactician,  whose 
guiding  motive  was  self-aggrandizement 
and  satiated  ambition,  to  lead  them  on. 
But  a  deep  sense  of  the  despicable  con- 
dition to  which  the  mother  country 
would  reduce  them,  a  full  appreciation 
of  the  position  of  proud  man,  untram- 
melled by  the  humiliating  shackles 
which  a  power  already  metamorphosed 
into  tyranny,  would  rivet  upon  them  ; 
such  were  the  instigations  to  the  effort, 
the  successful  effort. 

The  resistance  of  the  Stamp  act  and 
the  Bostou  port  bill,  are  events  which 
will  be  cherished  in  fond  recollection  by 
all  who  still  claim  an  interest  in  the 
early  history  of  this  fair  land  of  ours. 
But  to  those  who  have  parted  with  the 
hist  vestige  of  conservatism,  who  have 
repudiated  the  American  spirit,  and 
who  seek  to  build  up  their  fortunes 
upon  the  ruin  of  their  country,  the 
downfall  of  the  Republic,  and  would 
consign  to  oblivion  every  monument  of 
the  pride  of  our  revolutionary  fathers ; 
to  such  we  say  that  the  Mecklenburg 
Declaration  will  survive,  and  will  be 
read  and  admired  by  unborn  millions, 
when  they  and  every  element  of  their 
darling  creed  shall  have  been  forgotten 
centuries  ago,  shall  be  dead,  "  twice 
dead,  and  plucked  up  by  the  roots.  It 
was  the  horoscope  of  Independence,  the 
presage  of  that  fabric  which  now  stands 
the  guiding  light,  the  mark  and  model 
of  the  world.  Many  are  disposed  to  re- 
proach North  Carolina  with  the  charge 
of  inertness,  that  she  does  not  seem  to 
be  aware  that  the  present  is  "  the  age 
of  progress."  That  the  good  people  of 
the  Old  North  State  are,  aud  have  al- 
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ways  been,  more  remarkable  for  their 
wisdom  than  fanaticism,  is  a  fact  pro- 
minent in  her  history,  peculiarly  distin- 
guishing her  character.  And  to  her 
revilers,  and  to  the  modern  wiseacres — 
if  we  were  sure  we  should  not  thereby 
be  "  wasting  our  incense  on  the  desert 
air" — we  would  say,  review  her  efforts 
for  Independence,  and  you  will  find, 
perhaps,  that  her  old-fogyism  was  rather 
commendable  than  otherwise.  The  pa- 
per of  which  we  have  spoken  was  the 
fruit   of    their   decision,    their   puritan 


manner,  their  "cool,  calculating  wis- 
dom." And  were  the  vast  territory 
over  which  the  flag  of  our  Union  floats, 
settled  by  such  old-fogies,  such  martyrs 
or  hotspurs,  who  had  inherited  some  of 
the  Mecklenburg  spirit,  we  might  im- 
agine it  within  the  sphere  of  duty  to 
consecrate,  on  the  topmost  height  of 
Black  Mountain,  a  temple  to  the  mem- 
ory of  those  staunch  old  liberty-loving 
fathers,  on  the  climax  of  which  would 
be  carved,  inlaid  with  gold,  every  word 
of  the  Mecklenburg  Declaration. 


CALICO-ITS  WONDERS  AND  MYSTERIES. 


The  laudations  that  have  been  heaped 
upon  earth  revolutionizing  steam,  by  the 
journals  both  great  and  small  that  flour- 
ish in  our  times,  if  collected  into  one 
map,  would,  I  imagine,  out-bulk  by  far, 
the  great  library  destroyed  at  Alexan- 
dria by  the  ignorant  scoundrel  who 
propagated  the  tenets  of  Mahomet  by 
fire  and  sword.  Steam  is  all  the  go.  or 
at  least  all  the  way  to  go  fast.  We  hear 
of  nothing,  we  see  nothing,  wre  know  of 
nothing  that  has  not  been,  or  that  can- 
not be  improved  by  the  application  of 
steam.  It  is  absolutely  impossible  for 
the  mind  of  man  to  calculate  the  fourth, 
the  tenth,  the  hundredth,  the  thousandth 
part  of  the  great  things  that  have  been 
done  by  steam,  the  changes  it  has  ef- 


I  fected  in  all  physical,  mental  or  moral 
affairs  ;  changes  that  have  innovated 
upon  the  most  intricate  and  minute  par- 
ticulars of  the  economy  of  man's  exist- 
ence, as  well  as  upon  the  broader  and 
more  prominent,  radical  systems  affect- 
ing or  pertaining  to  his  condition. 

Too  much  cannot  be  said  of  this 
magic  element,  and  I  believe  it  is  the 
only  subject  upon  which  it  is  impossible 
for  the  novel  loving  enthusiasm  of  man 
to  go  crazy.  Even  newspaper  adulation 
which  under  ordinary  circumstances,  to 
use  an  expressive  phrase,  can  "  run  any 
thing,  living,  into  the  ground"  must 
speak  at  length  "  the  dreadful  word " 
and  confess  that  they  are  unable  to  do 
justice  to  the  subject.     But  as  there  are 
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upper  currents  of  wind  in  the  air  as  vio- 
lent as  the  under  currents,  although  we 
feel  them  not,  so  there  are  currents  up- 
per and  under  in  society,  which  blow 
human  affairs  toward  all  the  points  of 
the  compass  simultaneously.  It 's  fair 
to  presume,  therefore,  that  there  are 
other  great  motive-powers  to  human 
existence  and  exertion,  beside  steam. 
Among  the  many  objects  which  man 
pursues  as  if  life  or  death  were  in  the 
cbase,  what  is  more  universally  pursued 
tban  calico  ?  Before  what  object  does 
he  bow  in  such  abject  and  heartfelt  ad- 
oration, such  heathen  idolatry,  such  un" 
adulterated  loyalty  as  ho  does  to  colored 
calico  ?  Some  shrewd  person  has  re- 
marked, "  that  if  a  man  did  not  wish  to 
run  mad,  he  should  never  snap  at  cali- 
co," which  caution  comes  to  us  some" 
thing  like  it  would  be  to  cast  a  man 
adrift  in  the  midst  of  the  Pacific,  and 
tell  him  not  to  get  drowned,  for  alas  the 
calico-mania  is  unavoidable  while  we 
stand  upon  this  earth  :  it  pervades  the 
air  like  a  destroying  pestilence,  baffling 
the  skill  of  medical  science,  and  poison- 
ing every  gulp  of  air  that  we  take  into 
our  lungs.  Mad  indeed !  The  whole 
woild  is  already  mad,  raving,  striving, 
-checked  striped  and  flowered  calico  mad. 
Unlike  the  dreadful  hydrophobia,  it 
needs  not  an  incision  in  the  flesh  of  the 
victim,  it  is  communicated  like  the 
lightning's  flash  through  the  etherial 
medium,  from  eye  to  eye,  from  brain 
to  brain.  Since  first  the  cotton  gin 
was  invented,  and  that  great  staple  of 
the  South  began  to  minister  to  the 
wants  of  naked  humanity,  has  calico 
been  the  admiration  and  the  distraction 
of  mankind,  and  wo  be  to  the  brutal, 
vulgarized,  shrunk-up,  dwarfish,  and  in- 


human spirit,  that  dares  in  this  the  glo- 
rious nineteenth  century,  in  the  blazing 
glare  of  the  noon-day  sun  of  science 
and  civilization,  with  impious  and  rebel- 
lious tongue  to  dispute  the  supremacy 
of  its  universal  sway.  The  man  who 
strikes  at  the  power  of  calico,  will  have 
to  holt  from  civilization  :  he  is  not  fit  to 
dwell  even  on  the  skirts  of  society.  The 
age  is  emphatically  an  age  of  calico : 
the  golden  age,  the  brazen  age,  the  iron 
age,*are  as  nothing  to  it :  it  is  a.  pattern 
to  them  all.  The  statesman  of  gigan- 
tic intellect,  who  shakes  Senate  cham- 
bers with  the  fire  of  his  elocution,  and 
decides  the  fate  of  nations  in  his  mind 
as  matters  of  trivial  every-day  occur- 
rence, lays  his  blushing  honors  and  world- 
wide renown,  meekly  at  the  foot  of  cal- 
ico. The  warrior  whose  blood-stained 
brow  is  encircled  by  the  laurels  torn 
from  the  smoking  embers  of  burned  cit- 
ies and  the  slaughter  of  infatuated  mil- 
lions, feels  a  chill  creep  over  him  and  a 
cowardly  palpitation  to  seize  upon  his 
reckless  frame  when  Banquo-like,  the 
vision  of  calico  flits  before  his  trembling 
raze.     Talk  of  the  muses  :  what  other 

o 

muse  but  calico,  cotton  calico,  strings  the 
harp  of  poesy  and  of  song  ?  What  oth- 
er inspiration  has  ever 

Waked  to  extacy  the  living  lyre  1 

Talk  of  hero-worship  with  "pen  and 
ink-dom"  and  "  flunkey -dom"  Carlyle  ! 
What  soul  pours  out  the  deepest,  pur- 
est, sincerest  adorations  to  the  object  of 
its  love  and  fear  its  hope  and  despair 
like  the  sentimental,  romantic  youngster 
who  first  allows  his  timid  and  trembling 
gaze  to  steal  a  glance  at  the  blazing, 
dazzling,  magnificent  and  overpowering 
glories  of  striped  calico  ?     Go  ask  him 
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as  he  sits  in  his  solitary  chamber  in  tbe 
lone  hours  of  the  night,  struggling  and 
grasping  after  other  people's  ideas,  what 
is  this  for  ?  and  if  he  speaks  the  feelings 
of  his  heart,  he  will  answer,  calico.    Go 
ask  that  smitten  wretch  who  hangs  over 
a  scrip  of  paper,  on  which  are  traced 
some  mysterious  looking  characters,  ev- 
ery line  beginning  with  a  capital,  as  if 
the  fate  of  empires  were  awaiting  the 
success  of  the  effort,  what  means  this  ? 
And  he  will  reply  with  the  talisnfanic 
word,  calico.     Little  does  the  poor  toil- 
ing, neglected  workman  of  Manchester 
and  Lowell,  think  as  he  toils  away,  that 
the  lifeless,  inanimate  substance  which 
he  holds  in  his  hand  is  the  magic  wand 
which  transports  a  nation  into  extacies, 
or  sinks  into  the  lowest  depths  of  sor- 
row and  despair — "  well  might  he  hold 
it  up  to  his  curious  gaze  and  soliloquize, 
as  did  Hamlet,  discourse  over  the  skull 
of  Yorick,"  saying,  "  What  art  thou,  thou 
striped,  figured  compound  of  vegetable 
and  ingenuity  ?  thou  thatgatherest  thy 
dark  folds  around  mankind,  and  dost 
wield  such  an  influence  over  his  desti- 
ny, covering  him  with  unfading  glory, 
or  consigning  him  to  the  drear  abodes 
of  infamy  ?"  Alas,  alas,  •many  an  amia- 
ble, high-souled  youth  has  been  the  vic- 
tim of  this  same  calico.     Many  a  fond 
parent's  joys  have  been  forever  blight- 
ed,  many   dinners   have   been   turned 
from    with    disgust   by   the    heart-sick 
hopeful,  many  lonely  walks  taken,  ma- 
ny names  carved  upon   trees   with  Bar- 
low knives,  many  sheets  of  foolscap  for- 
ever ruined  with   doggerel,  many  long- 
tailed  blues  purchased,  many  gallons  of 
McCassar  oil  and  bear's  fat  poured  up- 
on  "the   cappillary  substance   on   the 
apex  of  the  cranium,"   many  standing 
collars  elevated  to   an   angle   of  forty- 


five,  many  sighs  of  enormous  size  heav- 
ed in  mental  agony,  and  many  suicides 
committed  in  intuition  at  least,  all  from 
this  fruitful  source  of  human  misery  or 
human  happiness — Calico.  Oh  !  cali- 
co, calico,  thou  that  swayest  the  rod  of 
despotic  power  over  earth,  what  would 
man  do  without  thee  ?  Well  may  he 
tremble  when  thy  banners  flutter  in  the 
breeze — 

"  Small  curs  are  not  regarded  when  they  grin, 
But  great  men  tremble  when  the  lion  roars." 

When  an  unfortunate,  youth  is  laid 
prostrate  in  the  bloom  of  his  morning 
hopes,  when  the  wings  of  dark  despair 
have  gathered  the  gloom  of  night  over 
his  vision,  the  only  hope  of  restoration 
lies  in  the  very  source  of  his  disease, 
poision  must  be  counteracted  by  poison, 
and  calico  alone  can  measure  arms  with 
calico. 

Oh  !  when  foolish  men  refuse  to  marry, 
And  find  at  last  all  comfort  gone, 

What  hand  can  hem  their  handkerchiefs 
Or  sew  their  blasted  buttons  on  1 

The  only  chance  their  souls  to  save 
From  bach'lor  miseries  here  below, 

Is  straight  to  gin  up,  'fess  the  fault 
And  tie  themselfs  to  calico. 

Reader,  especially,  fair  reader,  let  me 
beseech  you  to  be  merciful  to  the  poor 
suffering  victim  who  is  agonizing  under 
an  afflictive  visitation  of  calico.  Insult 
not  his  distress  or  jeer  at  his  misfor- 
tunes, but  rather  strive  to  minister  the 
balm  of  consolation,  with  kind  intent 
and  sweet  ad-dress,  that  the  wanderer 
may  be  brought  back  to  the  fold,  that 
the  sweets  of  contentment  may  again 
be  his,  and  the  rose,  which  arose  and 
left  his  cheek  may  return  and  usurp 
the  place  of  that  "  hueless  hue  "  that 
marks  him  as  the  victim  of  solitude  and 
tobacco.  Z. 
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Bright  spirit, 
If  thou  hast  ior  me 
One  kindly  smile, 
0 1  shed  its  rays 
On  this  lonely  heart, 
Dispel  that  gloom 
Which  o'er  me  now  doth  steal 
Like  darkening  clouds 
Upon  a  summer  sky. 

Lov'd  spirit, 
If  thou  hast  one  gentle  word 
To  soothe  this  sad  heart, 
Then  whisper  to  the  zephyr  soft 
And  on  its  aerial  win^s 
'Twill  bring  the  cheering  echo 
To  my  ears,  and  then 
I'll  cease  to  weep — 
And  think  thou  lov'st  me  still 
As  when  I  shared  thy  angel  smile. 
Tho'  thy  lov'd  form  is  gone, 


Methinks  I  see  thee  still. 
The  star  ol  ere  which  sheds 
Its  lustre  mild  o'er  nature's  gloom 
When  night's  dark  pall  obscures 
The  orb  of  day,  is  hut 
The  emblem  of  thy  smile  serene 
Which  erst  at  eventide, 
With  scintillations  bright, 
Of  hope,  my  vision  filled, 
As  at  that  sacred  hour, 
Communion  sweet 
I  held  with  thee. 
Tho'  hushed  thy  voice, 
Methinks  I  hear  it  still, 
In  rustling  leaves,  amid 
The  sacred  groves, 
And  music  strain  of  zephyr 
Murmuring  soft,  its  echoes  sweet 
To  thy  departed_song. 


Mot. 


TO    MISS    M.    L.    G. 


When  the  East  of  silver  hue, 
Is  crimsoned  by  the  rising  sun  ; 

In  fancy  then  thy  charms  I  view, 
And  think  of  thee,  O  dearest  one. 

When  the  shades  of  eve  begin  to  grow, 
The  sun  doth  seek  the  saffron  West ; 

I  think  of  thee  I've  loved  before, 
And  now  I  cannot  love  the  less. 


When  sadly  darkness  fills  the  earth, 
And  through  the  mist  some  stars  appear  ; 

Then  sadness  takes  the  place  of  mirth, 
And  brings  the  memory  of  thee  here. 

Where  e'er  on  land  rry  feet  may  stray, 

Or  briny  billows  of  the  sea ; 
I  will  the  call  of  love  obey, 

And  never  cease  to  think  of  thee 

H.... 
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EDITORIAL    TABLE. 


Kind  Reader  :  We  are  before  you  once 
more.  Do'st  thou  recognize  us  ?  Ha'st 
thou  in  our  long  absence  forgotten  us  ? 
Does  our  appearance  come  to  you  like  a 
dim  dream  half  forgotten,  or  like  a  renewed 
reality?  In  the  busy  days  that  have 
passed,  hast  thou  bestowed  one  thought 
upon  us  ?  Or  have  we  been  like  a  thing 
that  is  seen  and  seen  no  longer,  forgot- 
ten? 

A  year  has  elapsed  since  you  first 
became  acquainted  with  us.  A  year! 
Short  the  time  seems,  yet  its  foot-prints 
are  stamped  indelibly  upon  us  all,  re- 
minding us  each  moment  that  another 
year  has  passed  and  another  is  passing. 
And  how  has  the  past  year  been  employ- 
ed? What  is  the  result  of  the  experi- 
ment that  we  have  made  during  the  past 
year  for  the  establishment  of  a  Magazine  ? 
It  has  been  only  an  experiment,  but  we 
believe  that  now  it  is  something  more. — 
At  all  events  it  is  a  successful  experiment 
and  we  are  willing  that  it  should  be  al- 
ways called  that.  We  have  affirmed  that 
it  has  been  a  successful  experiment.  To 
be  an  experiment  it  must  have  aimed  at 
something :  to  have  been  successful  it 
must  have  attained  its  object.  What  was 
aimed  at  ?  To  do  good  to  the  students 
and  to  the  University.  Has  it  been  done  ? 
Listen,  and  we  will  tell  you  what  has  been 
done  and  you  may  determine  whether  or 
not  it  is  good. 

It  is  not  hard  to  determine  the  tangible 
amount  of  our  labors.  We  have  it  be- 
fore us  now — a  neatly-printed,  handsome- 
ly-bound octavo  volume  of  four  hundred 


and  eighty  pages,  almost  entirely  written 
by  the  students  and  embracing  every  va- 
riety of  articles  from  the  philosophical 
discussion  to  the  mournful  ditty  of  a  love- 
sick Freshman.  Among  them  are  arti- 
cles from  the  Professors'  pens,  biograph- 
ical sketches,  historical  papers  that  but 
for  us  would  perhaps  have  slumbered  for- 
ever in  the  dusty  room  of  some  modern 
Dry-as-dust,  together  with  a  large  amount 
of  information  in  reference  to  the  College, 
its  wants,  its  advantages,  its  modes  of 
life,  &c.  It  has  moreover  incited  a  litera- 
ry spirit  among  the  students,  cultivated  a 
generous  ambition,  and  by  opening  a  field 
for  the  display  of  the  results  of  this  ambi- 
tion it  has  improved  the  quantity  and 
quality  of  compositions  submitted  to  a 
Professor  as  required  by  College-law. — 
All  who  are  conversant  with  College  life 
know  that  the  student's  most  distasteful 
task  is,  to  prepare  his  College  theme, 
simply  from  the  fact  that  the  advantage 
from  it,  if  any,  is  very  remote  and  in  no 
degree  compensating  one  for  the  labor. — 
They  now  see  where  the  benefit  of  writ- 
ing well  is  made  immediately  serviceable 
to  them  and  they  turn  eagerly  to  the  ex- 
ercises of  the  class-room  whence  only  this 
benefit  can  be  derived.  They  now  no 
longer  slur  over  a  few  pages  of  foolscap 
with  black  marks  as  intelligible  as  Egyp- 
tian hyeroglyphics,  but  they  bestow  time 
and  labor  in  their  productions  for  they 
hope  by  excellency  in  the  recitation  room 
to  win  a  place  in  the  columns  of  the 
Magazine.  By  means  of  our  Periodical 
the  reputation  of  the  institution  has  been 
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made  familiar  to  readers  in  other  States 
And  even  in  this  State  it  has  been  brought 
nearer  home  to  the  thoughts  of  the  peo- 
ple, has  kindled  a  new  desire  for  its  suc- 
cess, made  men  acquainted  with  its  pros- 
pects and  showed  them  the  many  advan- 
tages of  such  an  University  in  their  midst. 
Reader,  is  it  good?  Dignified  Trustee, 
who  has  patted  us  on  the  back  half-pat- 
ronizingly,  half-reluctantly  as  if  afraid  of 
compromising  your  dignity,  we  ask  you, 
is  it  good  ?  Come !  Don't  be  afraid  to 
answer.  We'll  not  hurt  your  dignity. — 
Come  out  boldly  like  a  man  and  use  your 
influence  for  us.  It  is  your  duty.  It 
should  be  your  pleasure.  Mr.  Alumnus, 
is  it  good  ?  If  what  we  have  done  is 
beneficial  we  shall  soon  receive  your 
name  and  two  dollars.  If  you  do  not  we 
must  think  that  your  more  mature  intel- 
lect has  decided  against  us  and  that  we 
have  been  waging  war  against  our  best 
interests  and  those  of  the  University. — 
Old  men  and  young  men,  stately  matron 
and  aged  dame,  we  ask  you  all,  is  it  good  ? 
And  we  find  satisfaction  in  the  belief 
that  you  will  say,  yes ;  and  being  con- 
sistent men  and  women  you  will  of  course 
aid  the  good.  Young  Misses,  (we  came 
near  fogetting  you,)  is  it  good  ?  Perhaps 
you  have  a  lover  or  a  brother  at  College. 
How  would  it  delight  you  to  know  that 
the  noble  sentiment,  the  spicy  remark,  or 
the  poetic  effusion  was  from  his  pen? 
"We  have  ascertained  that  etiquette  does 
not  forbid  a  young  lady  subscribing  for  a 
paper  though  the  Editors  are  single  young 
men.  We  won't  tell  your  names  except 
to  Mr.  Cooke  and  he  is  a  married  man. 
You  won't  mind  him.  There  is  no  ex- 
cuse for  any  of  you  not  subscribing,  but 
many  sound  reasons  why  you  should. — 
We  shall  soon  see  if  you  are  influenced 
by  prejudice  or  reason.  Send  us  your 
names  as  soon  as  you  can  for  with  this 
number  we  commence  the  second  vol- 


Many  men  mistake  surliness  for  dignity 
and  hence  we  see  promenading  the  Cam- 
pus individuals  with  pursed-up  lips,  knit- 
ted brows,  shoulders  thrown  back,  chest 
forward,  chin  well  up  and  eyes  intended 
to  be  expressive,  staring  vacantly  at  the 
United  States.  They  wish  every  one  to 
think  that  their  minds  are  occupied  with 
great  thoughts  as  they  themselves  believe. 
But  alas !  the  subject  is  only  themselves 
after  all.     What  a  mistake  ! 


By  the  immutable  decrees  of  Etiquette, 
ladies  are  obliged  to  receive  whomsoever 
visits  them,  and  because  they  do  so,  are 
often  unjustly  charged  with  being  pleased 
with  the  nonsensical  chat  of  some  addle- 
brained  chap,  whom  they  heartily  detest. 
But  they  can't  help  it. 

A  man  may  yawn  when  he  is  bored, 
look  at  his  watch,  talk  of  how  much  work 
he  has  to  do  in  a  given  time  ;  but  a  lady 
daresn't  yawn  unless  she  has  good  teeth 
and  if  she  has  it  is  done  to  show  them. — 
Their  watches  are  not  to  be  looked  at, 
and  as  for  work — they  never  have  any 
thing  to  do. 

A  man  may  kick  an  impertinent  fellow 
out  of  his  room — but  a  lady — pshaw ! — 
In  fact  her  parlor  isn't  her  own,  but  her 
visitors,  and,  she  is  a  piece  of  indispensa- 
ble furniture  rather  ornamental  than  use- 
ful. 

Good  Lord !  wouldn't  we  hate  to  be  a 
woman ! 


A  fbiend  of  ours  went  out  not  long  since, 
and  to  defend  himself  against  the  attacks 
of  the  cold,  took  with  him  a  "patent 
pocket  pistol "  loaded  not  with  "  DuPont's 
best"  but  literally  full  of  "Nick  Wil- 
liam's d — ndest."  His  carelessness  with 
such  weapons  was  well  known,  and  not 
returning  in  due  time  serious  fears  for  his 
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safety  were  entertained.  A  party  was 
formed  which,  after  some  search,  found 
the  unfortunate  young  man  lying  on  a 
log,  apparently  in  the  last  agonies  and 
perfectly  insensible,  complaining  bitterly 
in  the  wanderings  of  his  mind  of  his  chum 
for  "  pulling  cover."  He  received  every 
attention  that  his  unfortunate  situation 
demanded  and  was  soon  able  to  give  the 
particulars  of  his  accident.  It  appears 
that  he  was  attempting  to  draw  a  plug 
from  the  muzzle  of  his  pistol  with  his 
teeth,  and  while  in  this  dangerous  prox- 
imity it  was  discharged,  the  whole  load 
passing  into  his  throat  and  thence  rang- 
ing downwards.  We  are  glad  to  state 
that  the  wound  is  not  mortal  though  its 
effects  will  be  probably  felt  through  life. 
We  might  chronicle  several  other  acci- 
dents of  a  similar  nature  but  we  hope  this 
will  be  sufficient  to  induce  others  to  dis- 
pense with  those  weapons  fraught  with 
so  much  danger  to  themselves  and  their 
associates. 


Our  village  will  soon  be  the  prettiest  in 
the  whole  State.  The  enterprize  of  our 
citizens  has  lately  considerably  enlarged 
and  beautified  its  proportions.  The  main 
street  has  been  lengthened  to  an  indefin- 
ite extent  and  the  ground  through  which 
it  runs  has  been  divided  iu,to  beautiful 
building  lots.  Its  sides  have  been  lined 
with  young  trees,  which  in  a  few  years 
will  spread  their  graceful  foliage  to  inter- 
cept the  hot  rays  of  the  summer  sun. — 
New  houses  are  springing  up  in  every 
direction,  and  the  whistlings  of  the  plane, 
the  grating  of  the  saw,  the  sound  of  the 
hammer  and  the  ringing  music  of  the  an- 
vil form  a  pleasing  accompaniment  to  a 
stroll  " 'round  town."  Several  handsome 
buildings  grace  its  streets.  The  Episco- 
pal church  is  a  neat  affair  and  the  Presby- 
terian is  the  embodiment  of  our  idea  of  a 
village  church.  The  Methodists  are  erect- 
ing a  building  for  public  worship,  which 


with  the  College  Chapel,  amounts  to  four 
churches  for  about  nine  hundred  souls. 
If  the  Devil  ever  gets  a  foothold  on  Chapel 
Hill,  Heaven  help  the  rest  of  the  world. 


It  is  but  right  that  we  should  notice  the 
advent  of  a  new  sect  of  philosophers. — 
We  are  not  acquainted  with  many  of  the 
principles;  in  fact  they  havn't  got  any 
particular  theory  and  no  name  has  yet 
been  given  them,  though  they  expect  soon 
to  have  both  a  name  and  theory.  We 
make  no  conjectures  concerning  it  for 
fear  of  being  wrong.  Many  are  desirous 
of  joining  them,  and  their  principal  re- 
quirement being  "  to  be  devoid  of  sense," 
not  a  few  have  been  admitted.  Others 
are  preparing  themselves  for  the  same 
enviable  distinction  by  a  course  of  read- 
ing, commencing  with  a  big  dose  of  infi- 
delity accompanied  by  nightly  draughts 
from  Hume,  Voltaire  and  Paine,  the  whole 
settled  by  a  spoonful  of  "  Tincture  of 
Carlyleism."  The  rapidity  with  which 
this  medicine  operates  gives  us  grounds 
to  hope  that  by  our  next  cmomencement 
their  numbers  will  be  so  enlarged  that 
they  may  commence  operations  on  a  larg- 
er scale  than  heretofore.  We  congratu- 
late them  on  the  success  which  from  the 
peculiar  nature  of  their  requirements  they 
are  likely  to  meet  with. 


The  address  before  the  literary  soeieties  at 
our  next  commencement  will  be  delivered 
by  the  Honorable  A.  0.  P.  Nicholson,  for- 
merly U.  S.  Senator  from  Tennessee. 

The  address  before  the  Alumni  Associ- 
ation will  be  delivered  at  the  usual  time 
and  place,  by  James  H.  Dickson,  M.  D., 
of  Wilmington,  N.  C. 


The  tide  of  grief  that  swept  Qver  the 
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country  at  the  news  of  the  death  of  Dan- 
iel Webster,  reached  even  this  remote 
place,  and  due  respect  was  shown  to  the 
memory  of  the  departed  Great.  At  the 
request  of  the  students,  Professor  Hub- 
bard delivered  an  address  in  the  College 
chapel,  which  we  are  kindly  permitted  to 
lay  defore  our  readers.  To  mention  the 
subject  and  the  author's  name  is  to  in- 
sure its  being  read. 


TO   CONTRIBUTORS. 

"  Svphax,"  we  would  be  glad  to  hear 
from  you  again. 

"  Lorn,"  your  subject  is  trite. 

"  Quilp,"  is  very  respectfully  declined. 

"  Votre  Ami,"  seems  to  have  a  vague 
idea  that  men  differ  from  each  other  in 
some  respects  but  how,  or  how  much,  he 
doesn't  exactly  know. 

"B ,"    your    subject    is  not  a 

proper  one  for  the  Magazine.  Others  may 
not  have  your  particular  fondness  for  this 
"  drink  divine." 

"  Marcus,"  we  thank  for  his  intention, 
but  cannot  make  use   of  his  suggestions. 


An  article  appeared  some  time  since,  en- 
titled "  Our  Magazine,"  reflecting  rather 
severely  upon  the  Tutors  of  the  Univer- 
sity. Upon  farther  reflection  we  have 
concluded  that  those  charges  are  unjust 
and  now  withdraw  them,  regretting  that 
they  were  ever  made. 


The  following  is  said  to  be  a  veritable  love 
letter,  written  by  a  love-sick  swain  in 
College  to  his  Dulcinea.  How  we  got  it 
is  no  business  of  yours.  Don't  try  to 
find  out,  but  content  yourself  with  being 
obliged  to  us  for  letting  you  read  it. 

Chapel  Hill,  Aug.  15th,  18— 

My  Dearest 

Ever  susceptible  of  the  hallowed  and 


refining  influence  of  beauty,  and  having 
a  soul  painfully  alive  to  whatever  is  love- 
ly in  nature,  I  cannot  delay  a  moment 
longer  to  unburden  to  you  a  bosom  strug- 
gling under  the  deep  and  ardent  emotions 
of  first  love,  which  presses  like  a  mount- 
ain upon  me. 

Language,  My  Dear  Girl,  is  totally  in- 
adequate to  express  the  fathomless  pro- 
fundity of  my  affection  for  you.  Could  I 
call  to  my  aid  the  wisdom  of  Minerva, 
breathe  the  impassioned  eloquence  of  a 
Cicero,  and  with  the  forked  lightning  of 
my  pen  write  my  devotion  to  thee  in 
characters  of  fire  on  the  azure  vault  of 
Heaven,  I  should  fall  infinitely  short  of 
conveying  to  your  mind  the  remotest  idea 
of  the  existing  reality. 

I'm  in  a  bad  fix  and  no  mistake.  The 
flower  garden  of  my  heart  once  so  lovely, 
has  been  visited  by  a  thunder  storm,  the 
tender  vines  of  my  affection  have  been 
shaken  to  the  earth  and  nothing  but  the 
ruins  of  that  terrible  tempest  and  awful 
heart-quake  are  to  be  seen.  Mine  is  a 
passion,  which  it  is  impossible  to  check. 
In  spite  of  every  effort  it  will  develop  it- 
self. Like  Vesuvius  it  may  struggle  to 
conceal  what  is  passing  within,  but  ulti- 
mately it  will  burst  forth  consuming  eve- 
ry obstacle  that  dare  oppose  it.  As  well 
might  I  attempt  to  quench  the  brightness 
of  the  noon-d;iy  sun  or  check  the  fiery 
comet  in  its  mad  career  as  to  essay  to 
control  the  passion  that  racks  my  inmost 
soul.  In  the  poet's  beautiful  language : 
there's 


"  Fire  !  Fire  ! !  and  I'm  bound  to  go- 
O  !  tote  them  buckets  of  water  up 
There's  fire  down  below !" 


I  have  even  tried  to  forget  thee  thou 
mint-drop  of  my  ambition  and  lemon- 
juice  of  my  affections,  by  chaining  my 
mind  down  to  the  investigation  of  occult 
laws  which  govern  the  Universe — have  es- 
sayed to  dive  deep  into  the  hidden  arcana 
of  nature  in  search  of  new  trophies  to 
present  at  the  altar  of  Science  in  the  tem- 
ple of  Fame  :  but  alas !  wherever  I  may 
be,  no  matter  what  my  pursuit,  whether 
it  be  rising  for  prayers  "  at  morning's  rosy 
dawn,"  or  trimming  my  toe-nails  '•  at  twi- 
light's pensive  hour,"  thy  lovely  image  is 
ever  present  to  my  enraptured  vision. 

Speak  then  the  life-giving  word,  0! 
woman,  and  let  me  still  live,  or  hoarsely 
whisper  "no!"   and  let   the    dark  and 
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gloomy  clouds  of  despair  envelop  my  soul. 
Intensely  and  forever  yours, 


We  are  indebted  to  Mr.  Thomas  for  the 
"  Transactions  of  the  Medical  Association 
of  the  State  of  North  Carolina,  at  its  third 
annual  meeting,"  held  in  Wilmington. — 
We  cannot  publish  the  accompanying  ad- 
dress, as  it  was  received  too  late  for  inser- 
tion in  the  present  number  and  before  our 
next  issue  it  will  have  received  publicity 
enough  through  the  newspapers. 


The  Trustees  at  their  last  annual  meeting, 
resolved  to  establish  in  connection  with 
the  College,  a  "  School  for  the  application 
of  Science  to  the  Arts,"  and  for  that 
purpose  formed  two  new  professorship s) 
one  of  "Civil  Engineering,"  and  one  of 
"  Agricultural  Chemistry,"  to  be  opened 
on  the  first  of  January,  1854;  the  former 
held  by  Mr.  Charles  Phillips  and  the  lat- 
ter by  Mr.  B.  S.  Hedrick.  Mr.  Phillips 
has  been  engaged  for  some  years  past  as 
a  tutor  of  Mathematics  in  the  University, 
with  great  credit  to  himself  and  advantage 
to  the  students.  The  science  of  "  Civil 
Engineering  "  has  become  of  vast  impor- 
tance to  the  South  within  the  last  few 
years,  from  the  number  of  railroads  in 
process  of  construction,  and  Mr.  Phillip's 
intimate  acquaintance  with  all  the  Mathe- 
matical branches — his  love  for  his  profes- 
sion and  his  peculiar  ability  to  make  clear 
the  knottiest  points — eminently  qualify 
him  for  teaching  it. 

With  Mr.  Hedrick,  we  have  but  a  lim- 
ited personal  acquaintance,  but  he  has  a 
fine  reputation  for  talents  and  industry. — 
As  he  is  a  young  man  and  has  a  name  to 
win,  no  doubt  every  effort  will  be  made  to 
fulfil  his  important  office. 


EXCHANGES. 
We  receive  the  following  papers  regular- 
ly: "N.  C.  Whig,"  "People's  Press," 
"Argus,"  "Recorder,"  "N.  C.  Demo- 
crat,"  "Standard,"  " Register,"  " Giraffe," 
"Biblical  Recorder,"  "New  Era"  and 
"Weekly  Post."  "Arthur's  Home  Ga- 
zette," "Asheville  Messenger"  and  "  Chris- 
tian Sun  "  do  not  come  regularly.  Can't 
you  send  them  at  the  right  time.  Many 
of  these  papers  have  come  out  in  a  new 
dress  for  the  new  year,  and  the  "  Post," 
before  excellent,  has  been  improved  in  size, 
type  and  name,  and  as  a  southern  literary 
paper,  well  worthy  of  ample  encourage- 
ment. We  wish  them  all  success,  both  be- 
cause they  have  expressed  the  same  kind 
wish  tor  us  and  because  they  deserve  it. 

"Ladies'  Keepsake." — We  are  glad  to 
get  and  read  it  with  pleasure  and  profit. 

The  "Yale  Literary,"  "Nassau  Litera- 
ry," Stylus'  "  Randolph  Macon  Magazine," 
"  Southern  Repertory,"  and  "  Georgia 
University  Magazine  "  are  brothers  in  the 
cause  of  college  literature,  and  as  such, 
we  welcome  them. 

"  Southern  Methodist  Pulpit." — We  re- 
gret to  learn  that  this  periodical  is  discon- 
tinued. Though  not  interesting  to  the 
mass  of  readers,  yet  surely  there  should 
be  enough  Christians  in  the  State  to  sup- 
port a  religious  publication.  We  are 
somewhat  compensated,  however,  by  the 
Editor's  promise  still  to  write  and  strength- 
en and  embellish  the  truths  of  religion 
with  his  able  pen. 


This  being  the  commencement  of  the  Sec- 
ond Volume,  many  subscriptions  have  ex- 
pired. The  "  Magazine "  will  be  sent 
regularly  to  all,  and  they  will  be  charged 
for  it  unless  notice  is  given  to  the  Editors 
that  subscribers  wish  their  paper  discon- 
tinued. We  would  gently  hint  that  a  re- 
mittance of  the  amount  due  from  delin- 
quent subscribers  would  not  be  by  any 
means  unacceptable. 
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THE    OLD    THEME. 


Semper  ego  auditor  tantum  V   Nunquamne 
reponam  Vexatus  toties  rauci  Theseide  Codri  1 

Juv. 

All,  I  suppose,  know  what  the  "  Old 
Theme"  is.  If  not,  they  can  find  out 
by  reading  this  article.  If  they  do  not 
wish  to  read  it,  I  don't  care  whether 
they  find  out  or  not. 

For  some  time  past  my  ears  have 
been  vexed,  even  unto  tingling,  by  the 
wise  opinions  of  the  "  lords  of  creation," 
concerning  woman's  proper  sphere  of 
action,  and  her  duties  therein.  They 
have  used  newspapers,  periodicals,  nov- 
els and  all  the  productions  of  the  print- 
ing press,  as  engines  for  cramming  down 
the  throats  of  the  weaker  vessels,  their 
orthodox  opinions  on  all  subjects.  If  a 
girl  gets  a  new  fashioned  dress  and  ar- 
rays herself  therein,  editors,  ever  watch- 
ful over  the  rights  of  men,  imagining 
(God  knows  how  they  do  it)  that  they 
see  in  the  cut  of  the  sleeves  or  waist, 
some  tendency  towards  the  darling  bi- 
furcated garment",  immediately  place  at 
the  head  of  their  columns,  that  old 
worn  out  latin  phrase,  (which  every  fool 
knows)  "  0  tempora,  0  mores ;"  and 
under  this  caption  read  a  long  lecture  to 
4.— Vol.  II. 


women,  on  dress,  &c.  If  a  girl  put* 
on  a  "sack,"  the  workmanship  of  her 
own  hands — the  neatest  and  most  be- 
coming little  garment  the  graces  ever 
invented,  these  gents  will  shroud  their 
sheets  in  profound  mourning,  and  call, 
upon  the  people  of  the  States,  to  do 
likewise ;  "  for  the  women  are  being 
transmogrified  into  Amazons."  If  a 
girl  combs  her  hair  in  a  certain  way, 
these  vigilant  fellows,  not  being  able  to 
see  the  difference  between  their  semi- 
ginger-  brown,  semi  -  quince  -fuzz- white 
whiskers  and  a  glossy  ringlet,  will  cry 
out  in  doleful  accents,  as  they  imagine 
themselves  (and  rightly  too)  surpassed 
in  this  token  of  manhood. 

" '  It  is  finished,'  their  thundew  are  ceased  with- 
in doors, 

The  women  are  men,  '  and  my  country  de- 
plores,' 

They  have  made  '  whiskerets '  now,  what 
next  V 

Thus  they  pour  forth  their  pitiful  jere- 
miads whenever  the  women  make  any 
alteration  in  their  apparel. 

Now  as  vain  as  men  are,  they  must 
admit  that  women  have  better  taste,  a* 
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regards  dress,  than  they.     Suppose  men 
had  to  devise  female  fashions,  how  would 
they  (the  women)  look  ?     Falstafi's  rag- 
amuffins, perhaps,  will  give  some  idea 
of  their   appearanee.      But   to  return. 
As  they  have  better  taste,  and  as  it  is 
their  business   to   please   the  men  (as 
mean  and  as  illiberal  as  they  are)  it  is 
not  to  be  supposed  that  they  will  adopt 
any  fashion   which   will  disgrace  them, 
or  rob  them  of  any  of  their  fascinations. 
And  we  see  proofs  of  this  daily.     They 
are  admired  as  much  and  more  in  their 
/new  costume  as  in  the  old :  and  men 
who  railed  at  the  new  fashion  in  its  in- 
.cipieney,  in  two  or  three  months  are  en- 
raptured with  it — men  who  went  into 
horrors  at  the  mention  of  a  long  waist, 
•  and  clung  with  leech-like  pertinacity  to 
a  short  one,  and  to  meal  bag  sleeves,  are 
now  ashamed  of  their  folly.     So  it  is. 
f,  Girls  have  never  made  any  change  in 
dress,  which  was  not  a  decided  improve- 
,  .ment;  and  if  fools  will  let  them  alone, 
I  they  will  go  on  from  one  improvement 
;  to  another,  until  they  blaze  forth  in  all 
the  meridian  splendor  of   fascination, 

(cheering  numberless  pilgrims  in  this 
•"vale  of  tears,"  and  irradiating  many 
spots,  in  which  the  mind  retiring  from 
the  active  regions  of  melancholy  and 
.  sorrow,  may  bathe  in  peace  for  a  season. 
Men,  again,  have  become  exceeding- 
ly disgusted  with  female  customs,  and 
have  declared  eternal  war  against  them. 
They  not  only  wish  to  dictate  the  forms 
of  dress,  but  also  the  modes  of  smiling, 
talking,  blushing,  laughing,  &c,  &c. 

If  a  girl  does  not  blush  crimson  when 
a  yearling  boy  strings  out  his  boyish 
jargon,  mixed  with  amorous  sighs,  folly 
and  impudence,  and  accompanied  with 
a  wanton,   cock-pigeon-like  roll  .of  his 


eyes,  he  will  valiantly  call  her  "  a  cold- 
hearted  thing;"  "an  iceberg" — could 
she  not  accord  him  one  blush  ?  His 
speech  was  enough  to  have  made  the 
blood  bound  through  the  veins  of  a 
palid  corpse — yea,  through  a  statue  of 
Parian  marble.  Now,  all  I  have  to  say 
in  defence  of  cold  heartedness,  is,  that 
the  rush  of  the  blood  to  the  face  of  a 
girl  is  not  a  spontaneous  thing.  They 
have  no  command  over  this.  It  is  a 
law  of  nature.  So  if  the  glowing  words 
of  the  gentleman  can't  bring  this  law 
of  nature  into  action,  he  should  not 
blame  the  girl :  she  is  innocent :  let  him 
blame  the  establishei*  of  this  law. 

Again  :  if  a  girl  doe3  not  smile  at  the 
tame  wit  of  a  gentleman,  he  accuses 
her  of  assuming  "parlor  faces;"  of  hy- 
pocrisy and  deceit;  of  being  shackled 
by  the  slavish  rules  of  etiquette.  It  is 
common  sense — a  sense  of  decency  and 
self-respect,  that  chases  the  smile  from 
the  gill's  face,  amidst  the  coarse  wit  and 
boisterous  impudence  that  issue,  like 
poisonous  exhalations  from  Acheron, 
from  the  mouths  of  latter  day  gallants. 
If  it  be  hypocrisy  and  deceit,  to  hush 
the  merry  laugh  and  assume  staid  coun- 
tenances, whilst  young  men  pour  forth 
a  ceaseless  torrent  of  coarseness,  impu- 
dence, (yes,  and  degradation)  why  then 
welcome  hypocrisy  and  deceit,  I  say. 
If  it  be  the  shackles  of  etiquette  which 
prevents  girls  from  leaping  into  the  boat 
of  folly  and  oaring  with  might  and 
main  down  the  stream  of  imprudence 
to  the  port  of  infamy,  why  then,  wel- 
come, thrice  welcome  such  shackles. 
They  are  and  should  be  as  pleasing  to 
the  maiden  as  the  purling  brook  to  the 
thirsty  man,  or  the  first  rays  of  the  ris- 
ing sun  to  the  bewildered  traveler. 
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Again :  if  a  girl  greets  her  compan- 
ion with  a  kiss,  and  there  are  any  men 
in  eyeshot  or  earshot,  they  are  struck 
with  amazement ;  they  seem  to  think 
the  poor  girl  has  committed  an  enor- 
mous breach  of  propriety  ;  that  she  is 
degraded  forever,  and  for  what  ?  For 
kissing  her  female  companion.  Is  there 
any  ciiniinality  in  the  act  ?  Is  her  kiss 
the  kiss  of  death  ?  Or  like  the  upas 
does  it  blight  everything  that  comes 
within  its  influence  ?  Offer  a  kiss  to 
one  of  these  gents,  will  he  fly  from  it  ? 
Not  he.  Why  then  blame  others  for 
doing  the  same  innocent  act,  which  he 
will  do  himself?  Because  girls  should 
not  be  the  recipients  of  kisses  from 
their  own  sex,  they  should  not  suffer 
any  one  to  kiss  them  but  males,  nor 
kiss  any  but  males  themselves.  None 
but  males  deserve  their  kisses,  and  if 
girls  deprive  them  of  their  just  rights 
they  will  merit  the  everlasting  displea- 
sure of  the  Lords  of  Creation. 

Gentlemen,  doubtless,  think  a  good 
deal  of  themselves,  and  suppose  that 
thej  deserve  many  favors ;  that  girls 
are  "  hissing  hot "  to  kiss  them,  but 
such  as  /  am,  I  would  rather  kiss  the 
foaming  animal,  in  search  of  which 
Bangum  rode  the  river  side,  than  one 
of  them,  whose  mouths  are  palisadoed 
with  little  prickles  which  they  call  the 
"bloom  of  manhood,"  and  whose  breath 
is  loaded  (is  it  not  tainted  ?)  with  the 
aroma  of  cigars,  &c.  (You  know  what 
"&c."  means.  See  Gen.  Washington's 
reply  to  Sir  William  Howe.)  It  would 
be  like  kissing  the  raw  material  of  the 
tanner,  just  drawn  from  the  tanpit,  ere 
the  hair  has  been  carried  off.  Don't 
let  your  arrogance,  gents,  lead  )  ou  to 
believe  that  the  girls  are  nearly  dead  to 


kiss  you ;  that  they  kiss  their  compan- 
ions, female,  because  they  cairt  kiss 
you ;  that  were  it  not  for  the  slavish 
rules  of  Elizabeth,  they  would  rush  into 
your  arms  and  smother  you  with  a 
shower  of  busses.  They  don't  want  to 
kiss  you.  Besides,  they  don't  lavish 
on  their  companions  any  sweetjs  that 
belong  to  you.  They  can  do  as  they 
please  with  their  own  property,  and 
will  do  so — young  gentlemen  to  the 
contrary  notwithstanding. 

Again,  gentlemen  find  fault  with  the 
conversation  of  ladies  in  the  "social  cir- 
cle."    It  is  not  dignified,  not  learned, 
not  scientific  enough   for  them.     It  is 
nothing  more  than   a  continued  flow  of 
nonsense  from  beginning  to  end,  which 
comes  over   practical,   deep,  reflecting 
men  (and  all   are  so  to  be  sure)  "  like 
a   rake    of  bamboo    briers."      Yes,   it 
ought  to  "  come  over "  them  like  the 
wheels  of  the  car  of  Juggernaut.    Can't 
any  one  see  that   men  set  up  this  cry 
about  the  lightness  of  parlor  talk  mor 
for  show  than  anything  else  ?     To  make 
it  appear  as  if  they  loathe  shallowness 
and  frivolity  and  are  dreadfully  in  love 
with  profundity.     Why  do  they  coun- 
tenance  such    nonsense  ?     Why  don't 
they  make  all  parlors  ring  with  good 
practical  common  sense  ?     O,  they  are 
not   so  ungallant  as  to  lead   ladies  in 
deep  water,  where  they  "can't  swim  a 
lick."     Stay,  ladies  may  be  rather  di- 
minutive in  stature,  but  I  imagine  they 
can  wade  the  stream  of  common  sense 
very   comfortably.      The    Creator   has 
endowed  them  for  this  purpose.     So,  if 
you  are  disposed  to  frolic  in  this  stream, 
they  can  and  will  frolic  with  you.   But, 
pshaw  !     You  desire  not  to  grope  in 
this  stream  in  search  of  tadpoles  and 
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minnows.  You  wish  to  plunge  into 
the  ocean  of  pedantry  and  flounder 
about  on  the  backs  of  Leviathans  and 
sea-serpents — (and  floundering  it  is 
too.)  Yes,  you  wish  to  make  the 
ladies  an  audience  and  the  parlor  a 
stage,  on  which  to  display  the  little 
scraps  of  learning  which  have  been 
screwed  into  you  by  the  continued 
labor  of  your  teachers ;  and  if  ladies 
will  not  listen  to  your  partial  elucida- 
tions of  mathematical  problems  and 
lame  metaphysical  disquisitions,  &c, 
you  set  them  down  at  once  as  flimsy, 
frivolous,  shallow  things.  Suppose  your 
pretended  desires  with  respect  to  par- 
lor conversation  were  gratified,  what 
sort  of  scene  would  the  parlor  present  ? 
One  wishing  to  acquire  the  reputation 
of  a  deep  thinker,  or  mathematician,  (as 
if  the  ladies  were  judges,  and  ready, 
provided  he  acquit  himself  well,  to. 
crown  him  with  some  kind  of  crown — 
it  should  be  asses'  ears) — expatiates  be- 
fore them  on  the  properties  of  Ellipse 
and  Parabola,  and  upon  the  beauty  of 
Infinitesimals  ("one  of  whom  he  is 
which,")  until  the  clock  warns  him  to 
retire  and  liberate  them  from  their 
thraldom. 

Another,  ambitious  of  the  name  of 
a  classical  scholar,  rings  the  changes  of 
the  Greek  and  Latin  nouns,  which  is 
about  as  far  as  he  can  go,  until  the 
"  clock  tolls  the  hour  for  retiring." 

Another,  proud  of  the  name  of 
metaphysician,  rambles  and  scrambles 
through  the  title  pages  and  prefaces  of 
Locke,  Brown,  and  many  others,  and 
jabbers  incoherently,  like  a  man  in  his 
sleep,  about  "horned  cats"  and  the 
materiality  and  immateriality  of — God 
knows  what. 


Another,  glorying  in  the  knowledge 
of  government,  reviews  the  opinions  of 
Machiavel,  Burke,  Peel,  and  all  the 
rest  at  length,  and  then  winds  up  with 
his  only  scrap  of  latin  : 

Dulce  et  decorum  est  pro  patria  mori. 

And  certainly  a  chance  should  be  Af- 
forded him  to  do  so — to  die  for  his 
country. 

Another,  proud  of  his  fine  imagina- 
tion, shells  out  from  his  memory  choice 
scraps  of  poetry,  which  he  has  picked 
and  culled  from  "  Watson's  Poetical 
Quotations,"  and  stowed  away  for  ex- 
press purposes. 

And  thus  I  might  follow  them  to 
the  end  of  the  chapter.  A  half  dozen 
in  full  cry  would  convert  any  parlor 
into  a  bedlam.  Can  you  conceive  of 
anything  more  ridiculous  and  puerile 
than  making  the  parlor  a  place  for  the 
ostentation  of  a  Jittle  learning  ?  I 
can't — and  I  don't  believe  any  but 
striplings,  and  young  men  "  in  self- 
adoring  pride  securely  mailed,"  wish  to 
prostitute  it  to  such  vile,  improper  uses. 
The  business  of  social  conversation  is 
not  the  eliciting  of  thought,  says  a 
great  man  of  the  age.  Its  object  is  to 
banish,  rather,  or  to  play  with  it — so 
that,  at  the  proper  time,  the  mind  may 
return  to  its  labors  refreshed  and  with 
tenfold  vigor.  Is  not  the  social  con- 
versation uow-a-days  well  suited  for 
this  ?  If  it  were  not,  methinks  it  would 
be  laid  aside,  and  men  and  women 
would  adopt  that  which  is  suited  to 
such  an  end.  So  when  I  hear  a  young- 
ster of  the  masculine  gender  complain- 
ing of  parlor  nonsense,  I  conclude  that 
he  is  vain  of  his  acquirements,  and 
wishes  for  a  place  (the  parlor)  where 
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he  may  display  them  or  that,  "  plane 
caret  commune  sensum." 

There  is  yet  another  case  of  inter- 
vention of  men  in  the  affairs  of  women, 
which  I  wish  to  notice  at  this  time.  If 
three  or  four  old  women  meet  together 
to  tell  of  the  wonders  of  their  gardens, 
dairies,  and  poultry  yards,  news  of  the 
assemblage  spreads  like  wild-fire  from 
man  to  man,  and  you  may  see  know- 
ing winks  interchanged  among  them, 
and  hear  them  mutter,  "There  is  no 
good  in  it,"  "  Rebellion  's  afloat,"  "  All 
of  you  hold  fast  your  breeches."  Now, 
if  a  half  dozen  old  ladies  assembled  for 
the  purpose  of  discussing  the  best  man- 
ner of  setting  a  hen,  and  whether  the 
long  or  short  stemmed  collards  are 
best,  can  spread  such  panic  into  the 
camp  of  the  men  with  breeches  on,  I 
must  conclude  that  they  are  conscious 
of.  having  usurped  their  powers,  or  of 
using  them  badly,  and  are  therefore 
frightened  by  every  movement  of  the 
wronged  party.  All  usurping  tyrants 
have  acted  thus — "  I  appeal  to  his- 
tory." 

But  still  more.  If  a  party  of  women 
assemble  for  the.  purpose  of  manufac- 
turing a  bed  quilt,  or  to  organize  them- 
selves into  societies,  (sewing  societies, 
for  instance,)  for  charitable  purposes  or 
for  bettering  their  own  condition,  then 
you  may  see  the  white-livered  sex  whis- 
pering to  each  other  with  white  lips, 
"hurrying  to  and  fro,"  and  "mounting 
in  hot  haste,"  as  if  the  land  were  in- 
vaded by  our  deadliest  enemies.  Then 
every  paper  in  the  commonwealth  is 
filled  with  the  acts  of  the  "  Woman's 
Rights  Convention."  Speeches  of  the 
leading  women  are  quoted  and  com- 


mented upon,  and  the  women  are  re- 
buked severely,  because 

"  They  seek  for  rule,  supremacy  and  sway, 
When  they  are  made  to  love,  serve  and  obey." 

Because  women,  by  united  effort,  try 
to  better  their  own  condition  and  that 
of  others,  is  it  a  proof  that  they  seek 
for   "  supremacy  and  sway,"  and   that 
they  "  love,  serve  and  obey"  less  ?     By 
no  means.     They  can  try  to  better  their 
condition,   love  with  vigor,  and   serve 
with  alacrity  at  the  same  time,  I  im- 
agine.    But  men  say,  and  try  to  prove, 
that  women  can't  better  their  own  con- 
dition, and  are  in  the  "6x"  they  ought 
to  be  in.     Do  they  prove  this  ?     I  will 
notice  an  argument,  or  whatever  it  is, 
of   a    man    of   genius,   doubtless,   but 
who  in  this  case  appears,  in  the  heat  of 
imagination,  to  have  forgotten  his  logic. 
He  reasons  by  comparison.     He  makes 
in   his  imagination   a  princess  just  to 
siifl   his   purpose — places   her   on  the 
frontiers  of  her  father's  empire,  in  a 
gorgeous  palace,  surrounded  by  all  the 
beauties  of   nature,  &c,   &c.     To  this 
palace  the  princess  invites  maidens  from 
all  parts  of  the  world,  in  order  that 
here,  remote  from  men  and  their  influ- 
ences,  they  may  acquire   all  the   arts 
and  sciences  in  which  men  are  learn- 
ed,  and  may  render  themselves  every 
way  equal  to    the   men.     The  female 
college  of  the  princess  goes  on  pros- 
perously for  some  time.     But  presently 
a  prince,  who  had  been  betrothed  to 
her  while  in  the  cradle  by  the  parents 
of   both,  and  who  was  desperately  in 
love  with  her  just  from  seeing  her  pic- 
ture, enters  her  sacred  college  in  dis- 
guise, though  he  knew  that  death  was 
the  penalty  for  so  doing.     By  some  in- 
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discretion  he  soon  betrays  himself,  and 
is  about  to  forfeit  his  life.     Just  at  this 
juncture,   the    prince's   father    appears 
before  the  palace  with  an   arm}',  and 
demands  his  son.     The  princess'  broth- 
ers appear  with  an  army  at   the  same 
time.     The  prince's  father  sends  to  the 
princess  and  tells  her  if  she   does  not 
give  up  his  son  unhurt,  he  will  take  the 
life  of  her  father  who  has  fallen  into 
his  hands.    The  princess  surrenders  the 
prince  of  course,  and   he  agrees  with 
her  brothers  to  decide  his  claims  to  her 
by  the   sword.     About    fifty  on   each 
side   fight.     The   prince    is   overcome, 
being    almost    killed.      The    princess' 
brothers  are  wounded  also,  and  several 
others  on  both  sides.     After  the  deci- 
sion in  favor  of  the  princess  she  hastens 
down   from    her  tower  of  observation, 
and  hurries  to  the  bloody  field  to  thank 
her  brothers  for  their   services  in   her 
behalf.     She  sees  the  prince  of  course, 
all  pale  and  bloody.     Pity  takes  pos- 
session,of  her  soul,  and  she  begs  him 
of  his  father  that  she  may  nurse  him 
well  in  her  palace.     In  fact  she  throws 
open  her  college  as   a  hospital  for  the 
wounded,  sending  her  maiden  students 
and  professors  hom3,  except   a  few  to 
nurse  the  wounded.     She    herself  be- 
comes the  nurse  and  physician  of  the 
prince,  and  falls  in  love  with  him,  and 
jenounces  forever  her  project  of  better - 
ng   the   conditio  n    of  woman.     From 
this  story  men  in  these  days,  (whether 
the  author  intended  it  or  not,)    draw 
this  conclusion.     Inasmuch  as  the  prin- 
cess, a  sensible,  persevering  woman,  pos- 
sessing every  advantage  for  the  experi- 
ment, tried  faithfully,  and  failed  com- 
pletely ;   therefore  all   attempts  of  the 
kind  will  fail.  Admitted — all  attempts 


of  the  kind  will  fail.  But  be  it  remem- 
bered that  the  princess  and  her  projec  t 
are  figments  of  the  author's  brain. 
There  never  was  such  a  woman,  and 
there  never  was  such  a  project  attempt- 
ed, and  there  never  will  be.  Women 
now-a-days  are  not  princesses.  They 
propose  no  such  thing.  They  wish  not 
to  engage  in  any  such  a  wild  goose 
chase.  The  case  supposed  is  an  im- 
possible one  physically.  There  is  no 
parallelism  between  Ida  and  the  ladies 
of  our  day,  nor  between  her  project 
and  the  projects  of  women  now.  Hence 
the  "  princess  argument"  against  fe- 
male improvement,  in  all  fairness,  should 
be  abandoned.  But  from  this  story 
men  conclude — Inasmuch  as  the  prin- 
cess and  her  girls,  after  the  battle,  made 
proper  nurses  for  binding  up  the  wounds, 
for  easing  the  posture  of  the  sick  ;  and 
inasmuch  as  all  the  nurses  fell  in  love 
with  the  invalids,  therefore  nursing  and 
falling  in  love  are  the  proper  callings  of 
icomen.  I  might  reject  this  conclusion, 
as  flowing  from  an  unnatural  case,  but 
I  don't  think  it  is  against  female  im- 
provement at  all.  Pray  tell  me,  does 
intellectual  and  moral  improvement 
render  a  woman  unfit  for  performing 
these  kiud  offices  ?  If  so,  they  should 
be  kept  in  profound  ignorance,  so  that 
they  may  the  better  perform  their  du- 
ties. I  have  yet  to  learn  that  educa- 
tion, or  improvement  of  any  kind, 
blunts  the  sensibilities,  and  renders  one 
less  active  in  the  performance  of  his 
duty. 

Well,  we  have  seen  that  the. failure 
of  the  princess'  project  does  not  prove 
that  it  is  impossible  to  improve  the  con 
dition  of  women :  nor  does  it  prove  that 
improvement  in  the  female  sex  is  in- 
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compatible  with  Wing  kindness  and 
obedience.  And  now,  what  will  men 
do  ?  Under  what  other  error  will  they 
take  shelter.  They  will  say  "  let  good 
enough  alone ;  the  women  are  good 
enough — too  much  seasoning  spoils  the 
pie — we  hate  innovation  any  how."  Yes, 
the  cry  against  innovation  is  one  of  the 
greatest  absurdities  extant.  It  is  no 
argument  at  all  against  a  reformation. 
A  man  attempted  once  to  introduce 
sawmills  into  England  :  the  people  cried 
"we  hate  innovation;  clear  out  witli 
your  sawmills  and  smooth  planks — 
Puncheons  are  good  enough  for  us." 
When  locomotives  were  first  introduc- 
ed, the  greater  part  of  the  people,  eye- 
ing the  thing  as  it  flew  past  them,  said, 
"move  yourself,  you  noisy  ching,  ox- 
carts are  good  enough  for  us."  When 
forks  were  first  invented,  the  English 
despising  innovation,  and  glorying  in 
indecency,  said,  take  your  fol-de-rols 
away  ;  fingers  were  made  before  forks, 
and  by  a  better  machine  too.  Now 
when  women  propose  to  improve  them- 
selves ;  to  render  themselves  fitter  com- 
panions for  men,  other  ungrateful  men 
cry  out,  "  out  with  your  innovations  ; 
women  as  they  are,  are  good  enough 
for  us ;  give  us  wives  such  as  our  revo- 
lutionary mothers  were;  such  as  the 
■  Spartan  mothers  "  were,  and  we  will  be ! 
satisfied."  Certainly  our  revolutionary 
mothers  suited  the  times  in  which  they 
lived,  and  the]men  with  whom  they  Jived 
very  well.  But  times  are  quite  differ- 
ent from  what  they  were  then.  Men 
are  different  also,  (you  can't  deny  that 
■you  are  better  men)  and  common  sense 
will  tell  us  that  there  ought  to  be  a 
corresponding  change  in  the  women. 
The  women   of  these  days  should  not 


follow  in  the  tracks  of  revolutionary 
women  in  every  respect.  Such  a  course 
would  be  just  about  as  sensible  as  that 
of  the  Dutch  waggoner,  who  scorned 
the  new  dry  road  and  trudged  along 
through  the  mire  of  the  old  one.  While 
sticking  in  the  mud,  a  traveler  flying 
along  the  new  road  above  him  in  a  ve- 
hicle, asked  him  why  he  did  not  take 
the  best  road ;  he  replied,  "  mine  far- 
der  haf  always  been  drife  alonk  tis  road 
and  I  drifes  alonk  here  too."  I  think 
just  about  as  much  of  that  fellow's  sense, 
as  I  would  of  the  woman's  who  should 
try  to  imitate  in  every  respect  a  woman 
of  1776. 

As  for  "  Spartan  mothers,"  the  man 
who  is  greatly  in  love  with  one  of  them 
is  a  fool,  to  say  no  less  of  hi  in.  I  see 
nothing  commendable  in  a  woman  who 
will  suffer  one  son  to  be- thrown  to  the 
wolves  of  Tagetus,  and  who  will  teach 
the  other  to  steal  and  suffer  his  entrails 
to  be  gnawed  out  rather  than  be  detect- 
ed iu  the  theft.  Such  a  woman  suited 
the  iron  code  of  Lycurgus  ;  but  we  live 
under  no  such  laws.  A  Murrell  or  a 
Hare  might  gWy  in  such  a  mother,  • 
but  I  am  sure  no  one  else  will.  We 
see  then,  that  revolutionary  and  "  Spar- 
tan mothers"  served  very  well  in  their 
own  day,  but  would  not  do  now,  and 
that  innovation  should  be  tolerated, 
when  there  is  a  necessity  for  it ;  and  I 
hold  that  as  regards  the  condition  of 
women,  there  is  much  room  for  refor- 
mation :  there  is  a  necessity  for  it.  This 
I  will  try  to  show  by  quoting  from  the 
circular  of  a  female  college ;  under  the 
head  of  ';  Sabbath,"  we  read  :  "  Pu- 
pils are  not  allowed  to  visit  each  other 
on  the  Sabbath.''''  Now  what  does  this 
imply  ?     That  girls  are  so  prone  to  vis- 
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iting ;  so  much  in  love  with  it,  that  they 
cannot  satisfy  their  propensities  by  con- 
suming the  week  days  in  this  business, 
but  will  violate  the  Sabbath,  unless  pro- 
hibited by  positive  precept.  Should 
there  be  no  reformation  here  ?  Should 
they  not  have  sufficient  respect  for  the 
Sabbath  "  to  keep  it  holy,"  without  be- 
ing compelled  to  do  so  by  a  written 
edict  of  man?  They  must  be  low  in 
the  scale  of  being  to  be  sure.  Let  them 
be  raised   if  innovation   will  do  it. 

In  the  same  circular,  under  the  head 
of  "Visits"  we  read:  "Young  ladies 
hoarding  in  the  college  are  permitted  to 
receive  visits  from  no  one  but  their 
nearest  relatives,  unless  in  the  presence 
of  some  member  of  the  Faculty,  nor 
are  they  permitted  to  visit  families  in 
town  unless  their  parents  especially  de- 
sire it,  in  ivhich  case  the  Institution  will 
have  no  responsibility ."  What  is  im- 
plied here  ?  That  "young  ladies"  are 
so  frail,  that  they  cannot  be  trusted  in 
the  company  of  a  gentleman  or  lady 
who  is  not  nearly  related  to  them,  un- 
less some  "  member  of  the  Faculty"'  be 
present  to  prevent  any  untoward  -conse- 
quences from  keeping  such  company  ; 
and  that  "young  ladies"  may  suffer  ex- 
ceedingly from  visiting  families  in  town, 
two  or  three  hundred  yards  from  the 
college.  Such  visiting  seems  to  be  very 
dangerous;  for  the  Institution  declares, 
if  parents  will  allow  such  privileges,  it 
will  not  be  responsible  for  the  damages. 
Is  there  not  need  of  reformation  here? 
Methinks  "  young  ladies"  should  be  able 
to  visit  any  decent  company  of  ladies 
and  gentlemen,  and  any  decent  gentle- 
man's house,  "  without  fear  or  tremb- 
ling"— without  being  guarded  by  some 
old  veteran  to  prevent  them  from  acts 
of  imprudence. 


Again,  from  the  same  circular  we 
read  under  the  caption  of  "  Dress," 
To  prevent  unnecessary  .expense  and  loss 
of  time  in  devotion  to  dress,  a  uniform 
has  been  adopted — Masarine  blue  worst- 
ed for  winter,  and  plain  white  Jackonet 
for  summer.  Silks,  Swiss,  gay  patterns, 
flounces  and  jewelry,  will  be  useless  and 
should  be  left  at  home.  JVo  jewelry  at 
any  time  is  allowed  to  be  worn."  What 
is  implied  here  ?  That  it  is  necessary 
to  establish  by  law  "  a  uniform,"  Mas- 
arine blue  worsted,  <fcc,  to  prevent 
"young  ladies"  from  foolishly  spend- 
ing their  money  in  purchasing  finery, 
and  their  time  in  "  devotion  to  dress;" 
that  they  are  so  wedded  to  "  silks,  swiss, 
jewe  ry,  &c."  that  they  are  ordered  to 
leave  them  at  home,  lest  their  affections 
may  be  so  set  upon  these  that  they 
will  be  unable  to  attend  to  the  lessons 
assigned  them.  Now  is  this  not  rank 
idolatry  ?  Is  there  not  room  for  refor- 
mation here  ?  Methinks,  "  young  la- 
dies" should  be  so  schooled  as  to  esti- 
mate "silks,  swiss"  and  all  such  fool's 
baubles,  at  their  proper  value,  looking 
only  to  comfort  and  decency,  without 
suffering  themselves  to  be  completely 
absorbed  by  such  trivial  things. 

Again,  under  the  bead  of  "Expendi- 
tures," we  read  :  Pupils  will  not  here- 
after be  allowed  to  purchase  costly  books, 
useless  articles,  and  expensive  presents — 
an  important  part  of  a  young  lady's 
education  is  to  know  how  to  use  money. 
What  is  implied  here?  That  girls  are 
so  foolish  as  to  buy  "  costly  books,  pres- 
ents, &c,"  to  the  great  detriment  of 
their  fathers  purses ;  that  they  don't 
know  how  to  use  money — room  for  ref- 
ormation again.  Young  ladies  should 
be  taught  how  to    "  use  money,"  and 
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yet  they  can't  be  trusted  with  it :  it  is 
put  in  the  hands  of  "the  President," 
and  "  teachers  make  the  purchases." 
This  seems  to  be  learning  them  to  use 
money  with  a  vengeance;  they  never 
get  their  fingers  on  it.  It  reminds  me 
of  the  old  lady  who  wished  her  son  to 
learn  to  swim,  but  forbade  his  going  in- 
to the  water  before  he  learned  how. 
From  the  same  circular,  under  the  head 
of  "  Extras,"  we  read  :  "  Music  on  the 
piano  or  guitar  $20  ;  use  of  the  instru- 
ment $2,50.  Latin  or  Greek  $5."  What 
is  implied  here  ?  That  "  young  ladies" 
are  so  much  taken  with  trifles,  (music 
for  instance)  that  they  will  give  a  great- 
er part  of  their  time  and  money,  ($22,50 
per  session)  to  make  them  to  ascend  and 
descend  the  gamut,  producing  certain 
unintelligible,  but  perhaps,  harmonious 
sounds,  while  they  will  give  but  a  small 
part  of  their  time  and  money  ($5  per 
session,)  to  follow  the  chaste  and  clas- 
sic Virgil  among  the  lowing  herds  and 
bleating  flocks  of  Arcadia  or  Sicily, 
and  along  the  verdant  banks  of  the  Po 
and  Mincius.  They  will  give  much  time 
and  money  to  enable  them 'to  sing 
"  Jeannette  and  Jeannot,"  and  to  accom- 
pany the  song  with  a  guitar,  but  will 
give  only  a  trifle  to  learn  from  Tully 
the  joys  of  friendship  and  the  consola- 
tion of  old  age. 

Now  if  the  inferences  from  this  cir- 
cular are  legitimate,  (and  I  think  they 
are)  in  what  condition  are  "young  la- 
dies ?"     What  kind  of  beings  are  they  ? 

1.  They  are  breakers  of  the  Sabbath. 

2.  They  are  unfit  to  be  trusted  in 
company,  without  overseers. 

3.  They  are  squanderers  of  time  and 
money  in  devotion  to  dress. 

4.  They  don't  know  how  to  use  mon- 
ey— they  are  bad  economists. 


5.  They  are  more  delighted  with  a 
few  harmonious  sounds  than  with  pure 
and  healthy  food  for  the  mind. 

Is  there  not  room  for  improvement  ? 
In  the  name  of  God  I  would  ask  is 
there  not  a-necessity  for  "  innovation  ?" 
Wiio  will  say  in  view  of  these  things, 
that  women  are  good  enough?  If  they 
only  had  to  finger  a  piano,  or  guitar,  to 
scour  spoons  and  "  chronicle  small  beer" 
and  the  like,  then  they  would  be  good 
enough  to  be  sure.  But  "every  fo)l 
knows"  that  women  have  higher  duties 
than  these  to  perform.  The  first  eight 
or  ten  years  of  the  lives  of  all  children 
are  spent  under  the  immediate  care  of 
the  mother,  (a  woman,  I  judge)  and  in 
these  eight  or  ten  years,  the  child  learns 
more  than  in  all  its  life  afterwards.  It 
is  necessary  then,  that  the  mother  (a 
woman,  mind  you)  should  be  able  to 
give  the  child  correct  lessons  concern- 
ing all  the  duties  of  after  life,  "and 
when  he  gets  old  he  will  not  depart 
from  them."  If  the  mother  be  igno- 
rant and  narrow-minded,  in  eight  caste 
out  of  ten  the  son  will  be  so  likewise 
If  the  mother  be  a  pigmy,  morally  and 
intellectually,  so  will  the  son  be  in  eight 
cases  out  of  ten.  John  A.  Murrell  said 
bis  father  was  an  honest  man,  but  his 
mother  was  of  the  "pure  grit,"  and  all 
know  that  the  son  was  of  the  "  pure 
grit"  also.  Hence,  if  the  mother  be  a 
breaker  of  the  Sabbath,  imprudent,  de- 
lighting in  gaudy  dress,  and  a  foolish 
spendthrift,  so  will  the  son  or  daughter, 
in  eight  cases  out  of  ten,  be.  Then  for 
the  sake  of  posterity,  for  the  sake  of  our 
country  and  our  God  we  should  suffer 
innovation.  If  women  can  better  their 
condition  let  them  innovate. 

But  if  none  of  these  things   will  re- 
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concile  man  to  innovation,  they  should 
suffer  it,  for  the  sake  of  their  own  in- 
terest. We  have  seen  already  from  the 
circular,  that  "  young  ladies "  don't 
know  how  to  use  money — in  other 
words,  they  are  bad  economists.  Now 
should  not  men  suffer  innovation  if  it 
will  render  their  wives  better  economists, 
inasmuch  as  the  men  will  be  infinitely 
benefitted  by  this  good  economy  of  their 
wives.  It  is  not  necessary  to  prove  that 
economy  in  the  wife  is  gain  to  the  hus- 
band. Every  idiot  knows  it.  But  on 
the  good  economy  of  the  wife  depends 
the  husbands  affection  for  her,  and  the 
happiness  of  the  family.  It  may  be 
more  difficult  to  show  this.  I  will  do 
it  by  the  words  of  a  better  and  abler 
man  than  the  majority  of  his  sex.  Hear 
him. 

"  It  will  be  seen  that  in  order  to  en- 
joy the  comforts  or  the  luxuries  of  life 
at  the  least  expense,  care  and  superin- 
tendence, and  knowledge  of  the  various 
operations  in  a  household,  are  absolute- 
ly necessary.  And  as  this  department 
of  consumption,  in  general,  devolves  on 
the  mistress  of  a  family,  we  see  how  im- 
portant to  the  execution  of  it,  with  suc- 
cess, must  be  vigilance,  care,  intelligence 
and  industry. 

The  husband,  by  the  employment  of 
capital,  lab  >r  and  skill  in  productive 
consumption,  secures  an  annual  revenue, 
for  the  purpose  of  consumption  in  the 
various  means  of  gratification,  whether 
necessary  or  superfluous.  The  expen- 
diture of  this  annual  revenue,  or  the 
making  of  those  arrangements,  which 
govern  the  expenditure,  generally  devolves 
upon  the  wife.  If  that  expenditure  be 
made  without  economy,  either  the  grat- 
ifications which  it  might  procure,  are 


never  enjoyed  ;  and,  by  all  the  consump- 
tion, neither  comfort  nor  pleasure  is  ob- 
tained ;  or  else  if  the  gratification  sought 
for,  be  obtained,  it  is  obtained  at  an  ex- 
pense absolutely  ruinous.  Hence  it  will 
be  seen  that  the  physical  comfort,  as  well 
as  the  means  of  happnness,  of  both  par- 
ties, depends  more  on  the  domestic  edu- 
cation of  the  female  sex  than  is  ordina- 
rily sup>posed.  Affection  ivill  rarely  ex- 
ist in  the  atmosphere  of  self-inflicted 
poverty.  No  man  can  respect  a  wo- 
man, BY  WHOSE  CAPRICE  AND  IGNO- 
RANCE OE  HER  APPROPRIATE  DUTIES  HE 
IS  PLUNGED  IN  DISGRACEFUL  BANKRUPT- 
CY AND  WEDDED    TO    HOPELESS  PENURY. 

Nor  let  it  be  supposed  that  no  talent  is 
requisite  skillfully  to  superintend  a 
household.  It  requires,  at  least,  as  much 
ability  to  direct,  with  skill,  and  on 
principle,  the  affairs  of  a  domestic  es- 
tablishment, as  to  select  a  ribbon  or 
dance  a  minuet ;  to  finger  a  piano  or  to 
embroider  a  fire  screen." — Dr.  Wayland. 
This  passage  needs  no  comment.  It 
cannot  be  gainsaid.  It  establishes  one 
position,  i.  e.  that  the  affection  of  the 
husband  for  the  wife,  and  consequently 
domestic  happiness,  depends  on  the  good 
economy  of  the  wife.  Then  let  innova- 
tion come,  if  there  is  the  remotest  pos- 
sibility (as  there  certainly  is)  of  its  do- 
ing good  in  any  of  these  respects — Yes, 
as  old  Henry  would  say,  "I  repeat  it, 
sirs,  let  it  come." 

Forward,  forward,  let  us  range, 
Let  the  great  world  spin  forever  down  the  ring- 
ing grooves  of  change." 

The  above  style  may  not  appear  suf- 
ficiently delicate  and  refined  for  the 
character  of  the  subject.  I  know  the 
ladies  should  be  defended  in  a  chaste, 
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polite  style,  but  as  foi  "my  single  self," 
(having  been  forty  years  old  for  the  last 
ten  years,  and  expecting  to  remain  forty 
for  some  time  to  come,)  I  am  past  the 
time  for  using  holyday  and  Sunday 
phrases  with  the  men.  Beside,  I  had 
the  choosing  of  neither  the  ground  nor 
the  weapons.     They  have  thrown  down 


the  gauntlet  again  and  again  ;  I  saw  fit 
to  take  it  up  and  tilt  with  them  upon 
their  own  grounds,  and  I  am  satisfied 
that  I  have  written  no  greater  absurdi- 
ties than  they  commonly  write  in  like 
cases.     But  a  truce  to  apologies. 

HORTENSE. 


A   SEA   FIGHT. 


It  was  a  bright  and  beautiful  morn- 
ing in  May,  1812;  the  sun  was  just 
showing  his  rosy  face  over  the  clear 
blue  expanse  of  the  mighty  Atlantic, 
and  his  long  slanting  rays  reflecting 
themselves  over  the  vast  deep  and  com- 
ing in  bold  and  beautiful  contrast  with 
the  azure  vault  above,  flooded  the 
old  ocean  with  his  glorious  light,  and 
reflected  upon  his  heaving  bosom  a  sea 
of  molten  gold.  At  such  a  time  might 
be  seen  a  beautiful  fure-top-sail  schooner 
moving  along  as  carelessly  and  grace- 
fully as  a  swan,  dashing  aside  the  foam- 
ing spray  from  her  nicely  chiselled 
prow,  and  leaving  in  her  wake  a  long 
line  of  white  caps  jostling  against  each 
other  in  sportive  play.  She  was  built 
after  the  style  of  what  is  technically 
called  a  "  Baltimore  clipper."  Her 
sharp  keen  bow,  her  long  raking  mast 
and  width  of  beam  showed  her  to  be 
built   mostly    for   speed,    while   every 


rope  taught  and  adjusted  in  its  proper 
place,  the  canvass  white  as  the  spray 
that  danced  around  her,  and  fitting 
to  her  mast  and  yard-arms  like 
wax,  showed  the  unmistakable  "Yan- 
kee Doodle"  rig.  A  close  and  prac- 
tised eye  might  have  detected  other 
peculiarities  which  stamped  her  of  a 
different  nature  than  that  of  a  meie 
sailing  packet ;  for,  a  few  feet  below 
.the  gunwale,  on  either  side,  were 
pierced  rouud  holes  above  a  foot  in  di- 
ameter, through  which  peered  most 
menacingly  the  mouths  of  cannon, 
while  "amidship"  was  mounted  on' his 
carrage  the  sailors'  pet  "  Long  Tom," 
or,  in  other  words,  a  thirty -six  pounder, 
while,  high  above  all,  from  her  main 
peak  floated  off  triumphantly  in  the 
breeze  the  glorious  stars  and  stripes, 
stamping  her  at  once  a  cruiser  in  the 
service  of  Uncle  Sam.  She  had  been 
out  several  days  in   quest  of  a  British 
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man-of-war  of  70  guns,  which  had  cap- 
tured several  prizes  during  the  war. 
For  some  time  the  search  had  been 
futile  and  the  gallant  commander  of 
the  "  Waterwitch  "  had  well  nigh  given 
up  his  pursuit  in  despair,  when  on  the 
day  we  have  alluded  to,  all  hands  were 
aroused  from  their  morning  nap  by  the 
thrilling  cry  at  the  mast-head,  Sail  ho ! 
Every  one  sprang  from  his  hammock 
and  hurried  on  deck  with  a  mingled 
expression  of  anxiety  and  gladness  de- 
picted on  his  countenance.  No  one, 
unless  he  has  witnessed  it,  can  imagine 
the  electric  effect  an  announcement  of 
this  kind  produces  on  shipboard.  Every 
eye  was  eagerly  scanning  the  horizon 
for  the  long  wished  for  sight,  while  on 
the  quarter-deck,  high  above  the  rest, 
was  the  tall  form  of  the  Captain,  cool- 
ly surveying  with  his  spy-glass  the  new 
comer.  At  first,  she  was  a  mere  speck ; 
gradually  the  tops  of  her  masts  were 
distinguishable,  then  her  sails,  then 
her  hull,  and  finally  a  seventy-four  jrun- 
ship,  in  his  Majesty's  service,  loomed 
forth  in  bold  relief.  The  quick  eye  of 
the  Captain  soon  recognized  in  her  the 
"Sea-serpent,"  his  long  sought  for  enemy. 
Coolly  laying  aside  his  spy-glass,  he 
seized  his  speaking-trumpet,  and  gave 
to  his  subordinate  officers  their  respec- 
tive commands.  All  sail  was  crowded 
on,  every  rope  adjusted  or  coiled  in  its 
proper  place,  the  men  sprang  into  the 
rigging  as  active  as  -cats,  so  eager  were 
they  for  the  onset;  the  decks  were 
cleared  for  action,  all  obstacles  removed, 
the  guns  were  loaded  and  primed,  old 
"Long  Tom"  was  loosed  from  his  moor- 
ings, swung  round  on  his  axis  and 
loaded  and  shotted  for  the  occasion, 
and  the  staunch  old  gunner,  who  bore 


the  scars  of  many  battles,  as  he  cleared 
it  for  action,  patted  its  glossy  back  as 
affectionately  as  one  would  a  pet  ani- 
mal. In  short,  everything  was  done 
which  a  brave  captain  and  mate  could 
do.  In  the  mean  time  a  stiff  breeze 
had  sprung  up  and  the  Sea-serpent, 
now  but  a  short  distance  off,  seemed  to 
plow  her  way  through  the  boiling  surges, 
proudly  dashing  aside  the  spray  that 
curled  in  beautiful  festoons  from 
her  bow.  She  was  indeed  a  noble 
vessel,  built  with  a  most  admirable 
model.  She  seemed  to  combine  both 
speed  and  strength.  Above  her  was  a 
perfect  cloud  of  canvass,  while  her  decks 
were  literally  covered  with  men,  and 
from  her  numerous  port-holes  frowned 
out  the  bristling  cannon.  It  was  now 
a  moment  of  intense  excitement;  there 
was  not  a  whisper  to  be  heard  on  board 
the  Water- witch,  but  the  flashing  eye 
and  sternly  set  lip  told  what  spirit  and 
determination  reigned  there,  while 
nearer  and  nearer  the  two  vessels  ap- 
proached, the  one  a  mighty  giant  of 
oak  and  iron,  the  other  a  comparative 
skiff..  It  was  a  scene  for  a  painter. 
The  wind,  now  freshening  into  a  gale, 
whistled  through  the  shrouds,  seeming 
to  sing  a  mournful  requiem,  the  white 
capped  waves  dashing-  with  vehement 
force  against  the  side  of  both  vessels, 
shrouded  them  for  an  instant  with  mist 
and  spray,  then  a  mountain  billow 
rushing  on,  would  lift  the  mighty  ship 
to  a  dizzy  height  and  then  would  let 
her  down,  down  till  it  seemed  she 
would  rise  no  more. 

Just  then,  the  flag  of  Great  Britain 
unfurled  itself  from  the  main,  peak  of 
the  stranger,  and  as  she  mounted  the 
top  of  a  lofty  wave,  a  wreath  of  blue 
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smoke  curled  from  her  bow  chasers,  and 
a  seventy-two  pounder  aimed  too  high 
whistled  harmlessly  through  our  rigging. 
Then  our  old  gunner  stepped  forward  to 
his  favorite,  and  sighting  with  his  eye, 
applied  the  match.  In  an  instant  Long 
Tom  belched  forth  a  sheet  of  flame,  and 
ere  the  smoke  cleared  away,  a  crash 
was  heard  and  the  topmast  of  the  Sea- 
serpent  fell  over  by  the  boards.  Still 
nearer  and  nearer  they  came,  when 
within  a  biscuit's  throw  of  each  other, 
our  captain  put  his  helm  "aport,"  ran 
up  directly  to  the  windward,  thus  pre- 
senting his  broadside  in  a  raking  posi- 
tion with  the  strangers  bow  ;  in  an  in- 
stant, at  the  top  of  his  stentorian  voice, 
he  cried  out  fire  '  The  next  moment 
the  little  craft  quivered  like  an  aspen 
leaf  from  her  keel  up,  and  a  livid  sheet 
of  flame  burst  from  her  starboard  quar- 
ter ;  quickly  coming  about,  she  brought 
her  larboard  guns  to  bear  upon  the 
enemy,  with  fatal  precision  and  murder 
ous  effect. 

This  manoeuvre,  so  skillfully  executed, 
and  so  unexpected,  took  the  captain  of 
the  Sea-serpent  completely  by  surprise. 
He  was,  however,  an  old  stager,  and  was 
not  to  be  bluffed  otf  thus ;  so  quickly 
wheeling  about  and  taking  exactly  the 
same  position,  poured  in  two  most  mur- 
derous fires,  in  quick  succession,  which 
literally  mowed  down  the  ranks  of  the 
devoted  crew  of  the  Waterwitch.  Volley 
after  volley  was  returned  by  both  vessels, 
but  the  murderous  fire  and  superiority 
in  guns  and  number  of  the  Sea-serpent 
could  not  be  borne.  In  the  thickest 
of  the  fight  might  be  seen  moving,  the 
tall  form  of  the  captain,  cheering  on  his 
men.  At  one  moment,  as  a  gunner  was 
shot  down  at  his  side,  he  would  leap  in 


his  place  and  aim  and  discharge  the 
gun  himself;  and  then  seizing  the  helm, 
would  guide  his  craft  through  some 
daring  and  skillful  manoeuvre.  But 
such  a  state  of  affairs  could  not  be  borne 
longer.  Crash  after  crash  told  him  his 
vessel  would  soon  become  unmanagea- 
ble ;  while  the  shrieks  and  death-cry  of 
the  brave  fellows  cut  down  by  his  side, 
told  him  that  they  would  soon  be  all 
gone  ;  so  calling  the  bravest  of  his  men 
•together,  he  determined  upon  a  "ruse." 
He  stretches  a  piece  of  canvass  .across 
the  whole  width  of  the  vessel,  entirely 
concealing  the  quarter  deck ;  behind 
this  he  placed  most  of  his  cannon,  filled 
to  the  muzzle  with  grape  shot,  and  bul- 
lets, and  about  half  of  his  men,  the  oth- 
er half  he  kept  fighting,  so  as  to  deceive 
the  enemy.  Just  at  this  moment,  he 
perceived,  to  his  great  joy,  that  they 
were  boarding  him  ;  having  got  every 
thing  ready,  he  directed  part  of  his  men 
at  the  bow  to  repel  the  boarders  as  long 
as  possible,  then  gradually  to  retreat 
toward  the  canvass.  They  did  so  ;  long 
and  well  did  they  maintain  their  ground, 
but  the  enemy,  consisting  of  at  least 
three  times  their  number,  gradually 
drove  them  back,  step  by  step.  At 
length,  within  a  few  feet  of  the  canvass, 
the  gallant  Tars  ceased  fighting,  and 
sprang  behind  it,  which  in  an  instant 
was  cut  away,  and  displayed  to  the  now 
terror-stricken  enemy  the  bristling  line 
of  cannon,  and  behind  it  as  brave  and 
desperate  a  set  of  men  as  ever  lived. 
They  immediately  turned,  panic  strick- 
en, and  attempted  to  return  to  their 
own  ship,  thus  adding  double  confusion, 
but  by  some  accident  the  two  vessels 
had  become  separated ;  in  an  instant  the 
command  to  fire  was  given.     There  was 
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a  scene  which  beggars  description  ;  from 
which  the  imagination  turns  away,  sick 
and  disgusted.  In  an  instant  the  deck 
was  strewn  with  the  dead  and  mangled, 
and  the  blood  flowed  from  the  scuppers 
and  port  holes,  dyeing  the  sea  for  sev- 
eral feet  around.  Immediately  the  cap- 
tain leaped,  sword  in  hand,  over  the 
guns,  followed  by  his  men,  rushing 
impetuously  on  the  remaining  enemy, 
who  would  have  been  cut  to  pieces  in  a 


few  minutes,  had  they  not  come  to  an 
unconditional  surrender.  Then  as  the 
brave  hero,  covered  with  blood  and  the 
carnage  of  battle,  stepped  forward  to 
receive  the  sword  of  the  British  com- 
mander, three  of  those  hearty  cheers 
arose  from  the  deck  of  the  Waterwitch, 
which  only  an  American  soldiery  can 
give  utterance  to.  In  a  few  moments, 
the  stars  and  stripes  were  floating  from 
the  main  peak  of  the  Sea-serpent. 


A   RAI'ffY   DAY. 


And  with  the  mere  mention  of  it, 
thoughts  arise  readily  as  soldiers  at  the 
shrill  whistle  of  Roderick  >Dhu  ;  and 
great-coats,  cloaks,  umbrellas  over-shoes, 
are  characters  too  intimately  connected 
with  such  a  day  to  remain  unnoticed. 
The  capriciousness  of  the  mind  too  is 
by  no  means  seldom  displayed  on  such 
a  day,  and  you  aret  often  struck  with 
the  sudden  change  of  affection  towards 

some  favorite,  perchance  a  or  it 

might  be  a  Tom  or  Jim  cat,  or  a  Carlo, 
or  a  peewee  dog,  for  though  you  have 
seen  the  former  caressed  and  addressed 
in  the  most  endearing  style  on  a  fair 
day,  yet  on  a  rainy  day  none,  apparent- 
ly, are  favorites  and  poor  puss  finds  that 
the  new  carpet  has  far  more  charms 
than  she  can  command,  and  so  she  con- 
tents herself  with  stealing  a  march  on 


her  mistress  and  seating  herself  by  the 
quiet  fireside  where  she  must  by  no 
means  be  conspicuous.  And  as  for 
Carlo,  you  see  him  not  as  on  fair  days 
wagging  his  tail  with  self-complacency 
but  ready  for  a  retreat,  often  in  the 
most  unceremonious  manner,  even  at 
the  voice,  not  daring  to  encounter  the 
looks  before  which  others  perchance 
have  quailed.  Amidst  all  these  various 
phenomena  you  try  to  set  perfectly 
quiet  and  strive  bard  to  look  totally 
unconcerned,  but  with  all  your  assumed 
heroism  you  feel  a  kind  of  dubious  un- 
certainty creep  over  you  lest  the  mHd 
adhering  to  your  inoffensive  boots  may 
have  incurred  the  displeasure  just  now 
manifested  against  a  less  fortunate  an- 
imal, and  you  find  yourself  resolving 
deeply  to  make  in  future  a  better  use 
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of  the  rug  placed  in  such  a  conspicuous 
position  for  the  accommodation  of  en- 
terers. 

But  a  rainy  day  has  its  joys  as  well 
as  its  sorrows,  its  bitter  as  ■well  as  its 
sweet;  and  well  can  you  recollect  at  the 
first  dawn  of  morning,  what  a  peculiar 
effect  the  steady  pit-a-pat  of  the  rain  on 
the  roof  had,  and  with  what  pleasure  you 
composed  yourself  under  its  more  than 
musical  sound  for  a  "  little  more  sleep, 
a  little  more  slumber," 

"  Tired  nature's  sweet  restorer,  balmy  sleep. 
He  like  the  world  his  ready  visit  pays, 
"While  fortune  smiles — the  wretched  he  for- 
sakes." 

And  how  easily  you  persuade  yourself 
that  it  was  not  sluggard-like  or  even 
lazy  to  sleep  away  the  hours  of  a  rainy 
morning,  and  with  what  reluctance  you 
interrupted  the  train  of  your  half- 
dreamy  ideas  as  they  spun  themselves 
out  in  a  form  far  more  pleasant  than 
profitable,  or  perchance  in  one  of  those 
monster  dreams  which  you  lately  read 
and  by  which,  on  scriptural  prophecy 
at  least,  was  realized,  viz.,  "  your  young 
men  shall  dream  dreams." 

On  such  a  day  the  very  fire  seems  to 
possess  (if  it  be  cold  and  you  can  get 
it  to  burn)  twice  its  usual  life-giving 
cheerfulness,  and  you  sit  by  it  with  real 
pleasure  and  see  the  smoke  rise  with 
a  slow  but  constant  movement  from 
your  pants  and  boots  moistened  by  a 
late  exposure.  Edibles  too  are  in  de- 
mand on  such  occasions  as  their  sudden 
disappearance  too  truly  manifests — 

"  And  dire  is  the  sound  of  plates,  knife  and  fork 
That  merciless  fall  like  tomahawks  to  work." 

While  you  no  longer   wonder  at  the 


haughty  old  Turk's  love  of  Coffee.  And 
truly  it  is  singular  what  alteration  un- 
pleasant weather  makes  on  your  feelings. 
Nothing  is  pleasant,  nothing  lovely, 
even  things  that  were  pleasant  and 
agreeable  on  a  bright  healthy  day,  are 
so  no  longer,  and  as  long  as  you  think 
about  the  tediousness  of  in-door  employ- 
ments, the  hours  seem  twice  their  usual 
length,  and  what  ever  besides  you  mav 
do,  you  resolve  never  to  visit  pleasant 
scenery  on  a  rainy  day.  But  notwith- 
standing all  the  obstacles  to  enjoyment 
who  has  failed  to  find,  ever,  a  rainy  day' 
pleasantly  spent,  in  a  comfortable  apart- 
ment, with  an  interesting  book  or  peri- 
odical for  a  companion.  It  is  truly  the 
time  for  literary  research  or  scientific  in- 
vestigation. On  such  a  day,  the  out- 
door pleasures  have  riot  inducements 
sufficient  to  decoy  you  from  your  half- 
performed  task,  but  rather  lends  en- 
couragement to  your  diligence  ;  and  you 
perchance  will  find  that  a  rainy  day  may 
be  spent  with  pleasure  and  profit.  On 
such  a  day,  you  are  not  in  perpetual  fear 
of  those  who  have  learned  the  peculiar 
art  of  wreaking  their  revenge  by  inflict- 
ing their  company  on  innocent  victims 
but  who  have  yet  to  learn  that  others 
have  feelings  if  they  themselves  have 
not.  Free  from  all  such  harrowing 
thoughts,  you  can  compose  yourself  for 
a  "  feast  of  reason  if  not  a  flow  of  soul." 
But  one  of  the  happiest  thoughts  con- 
nected with  a  dull  dreary  day,  is  the 
fact  that  such  days,  and  such  alone, 
teach  us  rightly  to  appreciate  fair  weath- 
er. When  the  lowering  clouds  have 
discharged  their  contents,  and  the  rum- 
bling Chunder  is  heard  only  in  the  dis- 
tant hills ;  when  the  bright  sun  of  na- 
ture has  broke  through  every  opposing 
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barrier,  and  reflected  the  dazzling  bow 
of  promise  in  all  its  resplendent  beauty ; 
then  do  the  works  of  nature  truly  ap- 
pear lovely ;  then  the  gloom  of  the 
morning,  the  unpleasantness  of  noonday 
are  alike  forgotten,  and  the  mild  beams 
of  the  setting  sun  dispel  gloom  before 
their  life  giving  cheerfulness,  and  who 
can  fail  to  see  the  human  mind  reflect- 
ed even  in  the  irregular  workings  of 
nature.  At  times  troubles  and  disap- 
pointments cast  a  damper  over  all   our 


pleasures  and  fair  prospects,  and  grim 
despair  stares  us  in  the  face;  the  beacon 
by  which  we  have  guided  our  actions, 
seems  for  a  time  almost  obscured,  but 
"despair  not,"  the  darkest  hours  are 
just  before  the  morning  light,  and  fairer 
prospects  are  just  dawning;  the  beauty 
of  which,  a  contrast  with  the  late  dark- 
ness will  only  enhance.     For 


"  Who  finds  Providence  not  allwise, 
In  what  he  gives,  and  what  denies." 


DEMOSTHENES  IN  NORTH  CAROLINA. 


The  literatur  •■  of  a  people,  is  a  ther- 
mometer which  marks,  distinctly  the 
moral  and  physical  declensions  ant?  as- 
censions of  that  people.  It  shows  them, 
in  their  infancy,  ascending  slowly  and 
feebly  the  hill  of  respectability  ;  then, 
in  their  manhood,  careering  with  the 
strength  of  a  lion  across  the  plains  of 
prosperity  ;  and  then,  in  old  age,  rolling 
rapidly  down  the  hill  of  degradation 
into  the  pit  of  oblivion.  Id  other  words, 
literature  is  the  exponent  of  the  man- 
ners, customs,  intellectual  strength,  hon- 
or and  glory  of  the  people  which  pro- 
duce it.  This  being  the  case,  it  becomes 
all  to  be  exceedingly  watchful  and 
cautious,  lest  something  may  find  a 
place  among  their  literature,  which  will 
not  be  a  faithful  exponent  of  manners, 


customs,  &c,  The  rotten  should  be 
separated  from  the  sound — the  chaff 
from  the  wheat- -so  that,  the  wheal, 
may  be  preserved,  and  the  chaff  burnt 
up  with  "  unquenchable  fire."  Fair, 
candid,  unenvious  critics  are  the  win- 
nowers for  blowing  off  the  chaff,  and  a 
correct  public  taste  is  the  "  unquencha- 
ble fire  "  for  consuming  the  same.  Crit- 
ics then,  should  be  tolerated,  inasmuch 
as  they  are  the  scavingers  who  cleanse 
the  literature  of  all  its  impurities,  and 
offer  that  which  is  wholesome  to  an 
appreciating  community.  This  much 
is  said  of  literature  and  critics  in  gen- 
eral ;  hence,  it  may  be  said  of  them  in 
particular  :  If  the  literature  of  the  world 
requires  scavengers,  the  literature  of 
North  Carolina  requires  them  also.  The 
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literature  of  North  Carolina  is  just  burst- 
ing the  bud,  and  the  scavengers  should 
clean  away  the  mildew,  that  the  full- 
blown flower  may  be  of  a  goodly  odor 
and  appearance.  "With  these  saving 
remarks,  (they  are  so  intended  at  least,) 
we  will  proceed  to  examine  the  claims 
of  a  new  work  to  a  place  among  the 
literature  of  North  Carolina.  It  may 
seem  presumptuous  in  us,  possessing  no 
power  of  analysis,  no  ability  to  see  the 
fine  shades  and  distinctions  of  thought, 
to  attempt  such  a  thing.  We  can  al- 
most hear  some  one  cry  out  now, 

"  Some  neither  can  for  wits  nor  critics  pass, 
As  heavy  mules  are  neither  horse  nor  ass." 

Very  true.  But  mules  are  the  very 
best  draught  animals  for  trudging 
through  the  mud.  And  we  shall,  at 
all  events,  try  to  scramble  through  the 
Demosthenean  morass,  which  has  teen 
created  in  the  field  of  North  Carolina 
literature,  since,  wherever  mule  has 
gone,  mule  may  go  again,  and  especial- 
ly a  mule  which  has  fed  upon  the  same 
grass  and  breathed  the  same  air  as  the 
first  mule :  in  other  words,  a  North 
Carolinian  may  review  the  work  of  a 
North  Carolinian.  The  task  may  be 
difficult,  for  when  mule  meets  mule, 
"  then  comes  the  tug  of  war  :  but  tug 
or  no  tug,  mule  or  no  mule,  here  goes. 
The  work,  to  which  we  shall  devote  a 
few  moments,  is  a  tolerably  decent  tract 
to  "  look  upon,"  of  moderate  size,  pur- 
porting to  be  a  translation  of  Champlius' 
Select  Orations  of  Demosthenes.  The 
first  page  of  said  tract  reads  thus  : 

"  A  literal  version  of  Demosthenes'  Select 
Orations,  translated  from  the  Greek,  by  W.  L. 
Scott  of  Guilford. 

5.— Vol.  H. 


-  Vos  exemplaria  Graecia 


Nocturna  versate  manu,  versate  diurna.' 
Printed  at  the  office  of  the  '  Weekly  Post.' " 

Now,  judging  from  the   tract  itself, 
we  will  confess  that  we  are  at  a  loss  to 
know  what  is  meant  by  "  a  literal  ver- 
sion" unless  it  be  a  bungling,  twisfing, 
or  turning  of  the  thoughts  of  the  Gre- 
cian orator  into  unintelligible  English. 
If  this  be  the  meaning,  it  is  exceedingly 
"  literal "— "  translated  from  the  Greek," 
&c.  What  is  translated  from  the  Greek ! 
the  select  orations  or  the  "  literal  ver- 
sion ?"  The  "  literal  version  "  we  should! 
think,  and  badly  done  at  that  too — for 
we  are  certain  that  the  "  literal  version  "" 
is  nearer  Greek  or  some  other  outland- 
ish language  than  good  pure  English. 
We  have  bothered  our  brains  for  some 
time   in   order   to   find   out   why  the 
words  "  of  Guilford  "  have  been  lugged 
in.     It  was  clone  for  some  purpose  sure- 
ly— perhaps  to  make  the  sentence  more 
stately  and  sonorous — perhaps  as  a  sub- 
stitute for  Esq.x  LL.  D.,  or  D.  D.,  or 
something  of  the  sort — perhaps  think- 
ing himself  equal   to    Chas.  Carroll  of 
Carrolton,  or  John  Randolph  of  Roan- 
oke, in  every  thing  but  the  appendix, 
he  slapped   on   "  of  Guilford "   to  do 
away   with   this    little    inferiority — or 
perhaps  looking  down  the  vista  of  ages 
he  saw  with  prophetic  vision,  ten    or 
twelve  cities  contending  for  the  honor 
of  being  his  birthplace,  (as  in   the  case 
of  Homer,) — and  to  snatch  away  this 
bone  of  contention  he  very  considerate- 
ly  appended  ''  of  Guilford."      Happy 
Guilford !  thou  hast  added  a  sprig  of 
"  never  fading  "  bay  to  the  ivory  wreath 
that  dropped   upon  thy  brow  during 
the  great  struggle  for  independence ! 
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Or  may  be  he  thought  the  votaries  of 
Literature,  would  in  time  to  come  de- 
sire to  make  a  pilgrimage  to  the  place 
of  his  birth,  (as  they  do  now,  to  Strat- 
ford upon  Avon  and  Abbotsford,)  and 
he  kindly  told  where  to  go.  Mind  you, 
it's  "  Guilford."     The  next  in  order  is 


-"  Vos  exemplaria  Greecia 


Nocturna  versate  manu,  versate  diurna." 

Now  if  the  "literal  version"  is  an  "ex- 
emplaria Graecia"  it  will  not  be  turned 
except  out  of  doors  or  into  the  fire,  not- 
withstanding the  author's  command  in 
the  poetical  language  of  the  Venusian 
"bard.     Turn  it  night  and  day  ! !  Who 
wishes  to  die  with  gaping  or  with  the 
lock-jaw?     Let  this  end' the  notice  of 
the  first  page.     On  the  second  by  look- 
ing closely  you  will  see  situated  betwaen 
two  parallel  lines,  (to  keep  it  from  run- 
ning away  or  to  call  attention  to  it)  the 
following  line  : — "  Copyright  secured 
according  to  law."     Who  did  this,  the 
author?    And  why  did  he  do  it  ?     Did 
he  think  the  sale  would  be  as  rapid  as 
that  of  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin  ?    Did  he 
think   the   people   would   devour   the 
chaste  eloquence  of  the  orator,  who  pois- 
oned himself  and  died  in  classic  Greece,  as 
greedily  as  they  did  and   do,  the  pi- 
ous sayings  of  Thomas  the  colored  man 
who  was  whipped  and  died  in  the  shed 
room  of  Legree's  old  gin  house  ?  Look- 
ing at  things  in  this  light,  was  he  afraid 
some  one  would  deprive  him  of  the  pro- 
ceeds arising  from  the  sale  of  the  "  lit- 
eral version  ?"  Fear  no  such  thing ;  no 
one  for  the  sake  of  profit  will  ever  think 
of  robbing  the  author  of  the  "  literal 
version,"   copyright  or   no   copyright. 
For  the  "  literal  version"  like  the  works 
of  Calhoun,  (but  from  a  different  cause) 


will  rot  upon  the  shelves  of  the  book- 
seller, (if  he  is  green  enough  to  put  it 
there)  or  be  used  for  wrapping  paper, 
&c,  &c. 

So  much  for  the  second  page.     On 
the  third  we  find   the  "preface"  which 
is  a  kind  of  a  defence  of  the  "  literal 
version."    Here  the  author  declares  that 
he  dont  believe  that  translations  or  "lit- 
eral versions"  are  "  dulcet  syrens  which 
allure   only   that   they  may   destroy." 
Now  the  syrens  we  used  to  read  of  were 
not  called   "  dulcet,"  but  may  be,  they 
were  "  dulcet."    They  were  goddesses  , 
who  enticed  men,  by  singing,  into  their 
power  and  then  ate  them  up.     To-be- 
sure  the  "  literal  version,"  nor  any  oth- 
er version,  is  a  man-eating  goddess  :  if 
so,  call  out  the  militia,   or  we  all  shall 
be  devoured.     Again  there  is  a  sort  of 
lizzard  in  North  Carolina,  called  the 
syren — can  the  "  literal   version"  be  a 
lizzard  or  any   thing  of  the  sort  which 
loafs  about  the  fence  corners  for  a  living  ? 
If  so,  hands  off.     The  author  appears  to 
be  apprehensive  lest  from  the  appear- 
ance of  the  "  literal  version"  men  may 
imagine  it  to  be  a  she  cannibal  or  a 
nasty  lizzard,  and  therefore  put  in  his 
disclaimer  against  such  imaginings.  The 
author  says  "translations  (among  which 
is  the  "the  literal  version"  of  course)  are 
indispensable  guides,  which  not  only  en- 
ables the  student  who  delights  in  dig- 
ging out  the   roots  of  greek  verbs  and 
in  wandering  through  the  mazy  intri- 
cacies of  Euphony,  to  make  a  very  good 
recitation ;  but  also  assists  him  whose 
affections  cling  not  around  the  stems 
and  terminations  of  the  greek  verb  in 
making  a  respectable  one  at  least;  where- 
as if  he  had  no  "  literal  version"  his 
recitations  in  the  sarcastic  language  of 
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a  Professor  would  be  '  beautifully  ridic- 
ulous and  sublimely  absurd.'"  The 
"literal  version1'  will  render  the  root 
diggers  and  the  wanderers  along  the 
mazy  intricacies  (! !)  of  Euphony — good 
translators  will  it  ?  And  will  enable 
those  heartless  beings  who  can't  have 
any  affection  for  a  stem  or  termination 
/who  can?)  respectable  translators  at 
ieast,  and  thus  save  them  from  the  sar- 
casm of  the  Professor  ?  Had  the  Pro- 
fessor ever  heard  one  of  those  unaffec- 
tionate  beings  translate,  after  using  the 
"  literal  version"  freely  ?  If  he  has,  we 
imagine  he  thought  the  translation 
dashed  a  little  with  the  "  beautifully  ri- 
diculous and  sublimely  absurd." 

"  Like  an  ancient  Philosopher  the 
author  believes  (the  author  believes  just 
like  an  ancient  philosopher,  think  of 
that)  that  "  there  is  no  royal  road  to 
learning,"  but  he  as  truly  believes  (like 
the  philosopher  of  course)  that  without 
a  translation  the  brilliant  memorials  of 
the  great  master  of  Grecian  eloquence 
would  be  entirely  and  forever  dead  to 
many."  Why,  really  is  not  the  "  lit- 
eral version"  an  aristocratic,  if  not  a  roy- 
al road  to  learning  ?  It  will  unseal  the 
"brilliant  memorials"  to  a  gladdened 
and  grateful  world."  When  we  were 
young  we  thought  it  no  disgrace  to 


"  fall  below 

Demosthenes  or  Cicero." 

But  really  if  the  "  literal  version  ,' 
contains  fair  specimens  of  Demosthenes' 
oratory,  we  must  say,  some  of  our  stump 
speakers  would  come  off  badly  if  they 
were  to  fall  below  him.  If  the  "literal 
version  "  contains  the  most  "  brilliant 
memorials  "  of  his  oratory,  we  must  say, 


that  the  old  Greeks  were  curiously  com- 
pounded— made  of  rather  mushy  mate- 
rials— for  they  were  occasionally  melted 
by  the  effusion  of  the  "  brilliant  memo- 
rials." Again,  says  the  author,  "  Let  no 
one  quit  the  lexicon  because  he  can  read 
from  the  translation.  Who  can  read 
"  intelligently  and  intelligibly"  from  the 
"  literal  version  "  ?  We  can't.  "  When 
one  has  unraveled  all  the  difficulties  he 
can,  let  him  take  the  translation  and 
see  if  he  has  read  like  the  translation, 
for  two  heads  are  better  than  one." 
Shade  of  Demosthenes  help  the  man 
who  reads  or  tries  to  read  like  the  "lit- 
eral version."  "  Two  heads  are  better 
than  one  " — we  add,  "  if  one  is  a  calf's 
head" — to  be  sure — then  we  might 
make  good  soup  from  the  calf 's  head, 
which  would  be  employing  it  much  bet- 
ter than  making  "  literal  versions  "  with 
it.  By  using  two  heads,  one  of  which 
may  be  a  calf's  head,  the  author  says 
"  a  student  will  be  able  to  make  a  reci- 
tation more  profitable  and  creditable  to 
himself,  and  more  pleasing  to  his  in- 
structor." Pleasing  to  his  instructor  ! 
please  him  by  reading  after  the  manner 
of  the  "  literal  version  "  !  We  will  ven- 
ture to  say  that  during  the  whole  pro- 
cess you  could  see  contractions  and  con- 
tortions, involutions  and  evolutions  a- 
bout  his  face  as  if  he  had  the  tic-dolor- 
eux.  It  is  a  slander — a  libel — to  say 
that  any  body  will  be  pleased  by  hearing 
or  reading  the  "  literal  version."  Says 
the  author  "  an  elegant  writer  has  beau- 
tifully said : 

f  To  err  is  human,  to  forgive  divine.' " 

From  this,  we  see  plainly  that  the 
author  of  the   "literal  version"  is  a 
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u  human,"  inasmuch  as   he  has  erred 
exceedingly.     He  is  every  inch  a  "  hu- 
man," without  one  spark  of  divinity 
about  him — as  the  being  "  human  "  and 
"  divine  "  at  the  same  time  is  absurd. 
Again,  the  preface  says  "  Plainly  the 
work  was  not  undertaken  with  the  hope 
that  it  may  adorn  the  centre  table  of  the 
parlor,  for  if  it  had,  it  would  have  been 
dressed  in  a  different  garb,  nor  even  with 
the  faintest  hope  that  it  will  be  perused 
by  the  bright-eyed  daughters  of  Caroli- 
na, for  if  it  had,  the  structure  of  the 
sentences,   and  the  peculiarity  of  the 
idiom  and  language  would  have  been 
different."     Don't  girls  !     Don't  look  at 
it,  for  your  own  sakes !     Remember  the 
contractions,  contortions,  &c,  of  the  in- 
structor's face ;  yours  may  undergo  the 
same  ugly  changes,  and  what  is  worse, 
the  contortions  may  be  so  violent,  that 
your  face  will  be  ruined  forever.     Did 
you  ever  eat  sour  gooseberries,  green 
persimmons  and  sour  crout  all  mixed 
together.     If  so,  you  have  some  idea  of 
the  effect  that  the  reading  of  the  "  lite- 
ral version  "  will  produce.  "  Bright-eyed 
daughters !"  what  "  sort  of  eyed "  is 
that  ?     Is  it  "  bright "  like  live  coals  of 
fire  ?     Or  "  bright "  like  a  new  tin  cup  ? 
We  have  heard  of  blue-eyed  Maries, 
black-eyed  Susans,  and  ox-eyed  Junos, 
but  never  did  we  hear  of  girls  having 
eyes  with  the  lustre  of  a  new  tin  cup  ? 
N.  C.  girls  are  tin-cup-eyed — are  they  ? 
But  they  must  be  brightened  indeed,  to 
*ee  any  beauty,  sense,  wit  or  humor  in 
the  "  literal  version  of  Demosthenes'  se- 
lect orations  translated  from  the  Greek 
by  W.  L.  Scott  of  Guilford." 

Why  mention  the  ladies  at  all  in  the 
preface,  gosling — boy  like  ?  They,  we 
dare  say,  would  not  have  considered 


themselves  slighted.  But  "  the  author  " 
simply  wishes  to  tell  them,  that  had  he 
entertained  the  "  faintest  hope  "  that 
their  "  bright  eyes  "  would  ever  scan  his 
"  little  work,"  (how  modest,)  he  would 
have  laid  his  brilliant  imagination  and 
ethereal  fancy  under  contribution  to 
procure  bombastic  phrases,  poetical  im- 
ages and  extravagant  metaphors  to 
tickle  their  fancies  with.  He  could  do 
it  of  course.  The  author  winds  up  his 
preface  by  saying  that  his  "  little  work" 
was  a  labor  of  love  undertaken  for  the 
benefit  of  the  succeeding  soph  classes. 
Sophs  you  are  placed  under  a  vast  debt 
of  gratitude  to  "  the  author."  With  the 
Sophs  let  us  leave  the  preface  and  after 
quoting  a  few  paragraphs  from  the  body 
of  the  work,  we  will  leave  that  to  the 
care  of  the  Sophs  also.  Sophs,  love 
"  cherish,  protect  and  defend  "  it.  But 
to  the  quotations  from  the  "  literal  ver- 
sion." 

1st  OLYNTHIAC. 

"  Instead  ot  many  riches,  O  Athenian 
men,  I  think  you  would  prefer  that  what  is 
is  about  to  be  advantageous  to  the  state, 
should  become  manifest  concerning  which 
you  are  now  considering." 

Then  we  felt  some  symptoms  of  the 
lock-jaw,  and  as  a  precautionary  meas- 
ure against  it,  we  grabbed  the  tongs  and 
inserted  one  prong  between  our  teeth, 
and  then  proceeded  to  read  the  second 
paragraph,  as  follows  : 

"  The  present  opportunity  then,  O  Athe- 
nian men,  almost  speaks  sending  forth  a 
voice,  that  in  these  well  known  transac- 
tions it  must  be  participated  by  you  your- 
selves, if  concerning  your  own  very  safety 
you  reflect :  While  we  seem  to  me  to  have, 
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I  know  not  what  manner,  in  reference  to 
them." 

Just  at  this  point  we  bit  the  tongs 
into  two  pieces,  clenched  our  teeth,  and 
fainted.  When  we  were  restored,  we 
found  them  drenching  us  with  some 
kind  of  liquid — pouring  it  into  our 
mouth,  through  an  opening  made  by 
the  extraction  of  a  front  tooth.  After 
considerable  drenching,  our  jaws  re- 
laxed, and  we  were  well  again.  We 
were  determined  to  read  the  "  literal 
version,"  and  went  at  it  again  with 
good  will,  and  finished  it,  biting  in  two 
four  pairs  of  tongs,  two  claw-hammers, 
and  chewing  into  fraggles  the  butt  end 
of  an  iron  wedge  in  order  to  keep  our 
teeth  apart.  Here  is  the  last  paragraph 
in  the  "literal  version" — the  perora- 
tion : 

"  Never  at  any  other  time,  before  have 
I  chosen  to  speak  in  order  to  gain  favor, 
except  what  I  have  been  persuaded  was 
beneficial  to  you,  and  now  all  which  I 


think  I  have  freeiy  and  plainly  spoken, 
concealing  nothing  through  fear.  Just  as 
I  know  that  it  is  advantageous  to  you  to 
hear  the  best  things,  so  I  would  wish  to 
know  it  was  beneficial  to  him  speaking 
the  best  things,  for  I  could  have  spoken 
much  more  pleasantly.  But  now  upon 
the  conditions  that  the  things  happening 
to  me  from  those  be  unknown,  so  in  con- 
sequence of  the  being  persuaded  that  these 
things  will  be  beneficial  to  you,  if  you 
do  them,  I  choose  to  speak.  Let  that  pre- 
vail, which  is  on  the  point  of  being  ben- 
efical  to  you  all." 

Now  is  not  that  enough  to  make  the 
teeth  of  a  hyena  chatter  ?  Can  any- 
thing, save  an  alligator,  digest  it  ?  I 
advise  all  (except  succeeding  Sophs — 
they  can  digest  anything)  to  drink  a 
quart  or  two  of  undiluted  sulphuric  acid, 
after  luxuriating  upon  the  "literal  ver- 
sion" to  aid  digestion.  If  this  notice 
shall  save  any  one  from  the  lock-jaw, 
we  shall  be  very  well  repaid  for  our 
labor. 

Syphax  Come-rattle-the-bone. 
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NORTH     CAROLINA. 

CIVIL  WAR  l781-'82.— COLONEL  DAVID  FANNING. 


David  Fanning  was  born  of  obscure 
parents,  in  the  county  of  Wake,  about 
the  year  1754,  and  apprenticed  to  a 
carpenter  or  loom-maker.  He  removed 
to  Chatham  in  1778,  and  followed  his 
trade  until  the  occupation  of  Wilming- 
ton, by  Major  Craig,  presented  other 
prospects  to  his  imagination.  Very 
shortly  thereafter,  clad  in  a  long  white 
hunting-shirt  and  mounted  on  a  com- 
mon draft  horse,  he  was  found  at  the 
head  of  a  band  of  marauders,  not  more 
than  eight  or  ten  in  number.  His  head- 
quarters were,  to  some  extent,  at  the 
house  of  John  Reins,  on  Brush  Creek; 
but  he  had  no  home,  seldom  lodged  in 
a  house,  generally  passed  his  nights  in 
solitary  and  unfrequented  places ;  some- 
times with  companions,  but  more  fre- 
quently alone.  He  and  his  colleagues 
were  spoken  of  as  "  Out-liers."  His 
first  marauding  expedition  is  said  to 
have  been  to  Deep  River ;  and  the  ear- 
liest sufferers  from  his  rapacity  and  vio- 
lence were  Charles  Shearing,  Captains 
Duck  and  Dye.  He  went  to  Shearing's 
in  the  night,  shot  at  him  as  he  ran  from 
the  house,  took  his  gun,  scoured  the 
neighborhood,  and  returned  to  Reins. 
His  energy,  rapacity  and  courage,  were 
duly  appreciated  by  Major  Craig,  who 
appointed  him  Colonel  of  the  loyal  mi- 
litia of  Randolph  and  Chatham,  clothed 


him  in  British  uniform,  and  presented 
him  a  sword  and  holster  of  pistols.  An 
old  Royalist  named  Lindley,  gave  him 
a  mare  called  the  "  Red  Doe,"  from  her 
peculiar  color.  This  animal,  whose 
blood  is  still  traced  and  highly  estima- 
ted at  the  present  day,  became  subse- 
quently almost  as  famous  as  her  master. 
One  of  the  most  interesting  episodes  in 
Fanning's  history  relates  to  the  circum- 
stances under  which  he  lost  her.  An 
account  of  this  and  other  incidents  in 
the  life  of  the  marauder  will  be  found 
in  the  subjoined  narrative,  copied  from 
the  manuscripts  of  the  late  Archibald 
D.  Murphy. 

From  the  time  that  Lord  Cornwallis 
raised  the  royal  standard  at  Hillsboro' 
on  the  22d  of  February,  1781,  until 
the  spring  of  the  following  year,  Fan- 
ning was  the  great  object  of  terror  to 
the  Whigs  throughout  the  entire  region 
between  Hillsboro'  and  Wilmington, 
and  between  Cape  Fear  and  Pedee  riv- 
ers. His  confederates,  Colonels  Hector 
McNeil  and  Duncan  Ray,  confined  their 
operations  to  the  intermediate  region 
when  acting  separately,  and  when  press- 
ed found  safe  refuge  in  the  Raft  Swamp, 
the  neighboring  morasses,  and  occasion- 
ally in  "  the  neutral  ground  "  in  South 
Carolina,  which  the  necessities  of  his 
position  had  compelled  General  Marion 
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to  accord  to  Major  Gainey  when  he  sur- 
rendered. The  upper  country  was  the 
ordinary  field  of  Fanning's  operations. 
They  frequently  united  for  striking  sud- 
den and  effective  blows,  at  remote  and 
important  points.  On  these  occasions 
Fanning  and  McNeil  commanded  alter- 
nately day  by  day.  The  celerity  and 
success  of  their  movements  under  such 
circumstances  were  worthy  of  a  better 
cause,  and  authentic  history  will  exhib- 
it few  parallel  cases.  The  surrender  of 
Cornwallis  and  the  retreat  of  Major 
Craig  from  Wilmington,  checked  their 
operations,  but  did  not  terminate  them. 
Fanning  continued  in  the  field  until 
1782,  when  be  made  his  way  to  Charles- 
ton, and  subsequently  found  an  Asylum 
in  Digby,  Nova  Scotia,  where  he  died 
in  1825.  He  was  a  Colonel  of  militia 
in  Nova  Scotia,  and  had  previously  been 
a  member  of  Assembly  from  Queen's 
county,  New  Brunswick. 

Among  Fanning's  earliest  exploits 
was  the  descent  upon  Pittsborough  du- 
ring the  session  of  the  County  Court 
on  the  loth  July,  1781,  (oj  as  other  ac- 
counts state  during  the  session  of  a  Mi- 
litia Court  Martial,)  and  carrying  off  the 
the  officers,  among  whom  were  Col. 
Ramsey,  Maj.  Griffith  and  John  Wil- 
liams, Esq.,  prisoners  to  Wilmington. 
On  Sunday  5th  August,  he  captured 
Col.  Philip  Alston  and  a  few  followers 
at  his  house  on  Deep  River.  On  the 
14th,  he  and  his  confederates  took  pos- 
session of  Campbellton,  (now  Fayette- 
ville,)  and  carried  off  Col.  Emmett,  Cap- 
tain Winslow,  and  other  leading  men, 
prisoners.  On  the  1st  September  the 
battle  was  fought  at  McFall's  Mills,  on 
the  Raft  Swamp;  and  on  the  13th, 
about  daylight,  Fanning  and  McNeil  en- 


tered Hillsboro',  the  seat  of  govern" 
ment,  by  different  roads,  seized  Gov. 
Burke,  his  suit,  and  other  prominent 
meu,  and  proceeded  with  their  usual 
celerity  towards  Wilmington.  General 
Butler  intercepted  them  with  a  superior 
force  at  Lindley's  Mill,  on  Cane  Creek, 
the  following  day ;  a  severe  action  en- 
sued, in  which  Fanning  was  seriously 
wounded.  The  Tories  made  good  their 
retreat,  nevertheless ;  and  in  a  few  days 
thereafter,  Gov.  Burke,  an  able,  ener- 
getic, accomplished  and  brave  man,  was 
delivered  to  Major  Craig.  The  Govern- 
or was  at  first  put  .in  close  prison,  to 
await  the  result  of  Gen.  Green's  deter- 
mination to  retaliate  for  the  execution 
of  Col.  Hayne.  He  was  subsequently 
sent  to  Charleston,  and  then  paroled  to 
St.  James'  Island. 

Of  many  other  forays  in  which  he 
was  engaged,  no  authentic  accounts  can 
be  obtained.  The  traditions  prevalent 
throughout  the  central  counties  of  the 
State  thirty  years  ago,  are  embodied  to 
some  extent,  in  the  subjoined  narrative 
of  Judge  Murphy. 

In  1822,  this  gentleman,  who  was 
much  more  familiar  with  the  career  of 
Fanning  than  any  one  now  living,  made 
an  ineffectual  effort  through  the  inter- 
vention of  the  latft  Archibald  McBride, 
of  Moore,  to  obtain  from  Fanning  such 
information  as  he  might  be  disposed  to 
supply  in  relation  to  his  own  history. — 
He  succeeded  in  drawing  from  him  a 
letter  of  which  we  present  a  literal  copy. 
A  slight  examination  will  probably  sat- 
isfy the  impartial  reader,  that  in  ad- 
vanced old  age  his  character  for  candor 
and  veracity  had  undergone  no  great 
change  for  the  better. 

Sabine,  in  his  lives  of  the  loyalists,. 
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states  that  when  General  Marion  came 
to  terms  with  Major  Gainey,  and  con- 
ceded to  him  the  privileges  of  the 
"neutral  ground,"  Fanning  was  ex- 
pressly excepted  from  the  arrangement. 
He  was  one  of  only  three  persons  ex- 
cluded by  name  from  all  benefits  under 
the  general  "  Act  of  Pardon  and  Oblivi- 
on "  of  offences  committed  during  the 
Revolution. — [Passed  in  1783,  Chap- 
ter VI,  Section  3.] 


FANNING  S    LETTER. 

Digby,  15th  May,  1822. 

Dear  Sir  :— The  Letters  you  Sent  me  Ap- 
pears to  be  a  Request  of  some  gentlemen 
in  North  Carolina  or  Elsewhere  to  get  holt 
of  my  Journal  or  the  narrative  of  my  Servis, 
During  the  time  of  the  American  Rebel- 
lion, I  am  under  necssaty  of  saying  that 
I  would  not  Let  no  man  have  it  on  any  pro- 
tences  whatsoever — Unless  I  was  well  in- 
formed of  the  use  that  was  to  be  made 
of  it. 

You  can  say  to  the  gentlemen  that  I 
now  have  a  narritive  of  the  Tranasactions 
of  That  War,  Both  of  North  and  South 
Carolinas  and  if  any  Gentleman  wishes  to 
know  from  me  of  any  particular  transac- 
tion or  the  Date,  by  pointing  it  out  to  me, 
I  may  give  Information  of  it,  if  it  Dont 
opperate  against  my  Coming  back  to  look 
after  my  property — you  may  say  that  my 
Journal  Contains  more  than  one  Quire  of 
Fools  Cap  paper  Closely  wrote  and  it 
would  take  a  good  pens  man  a  month  to 
write  it  over,  fit  to  send  to  the  world 
abroad. 

T  was  offered  by  Charles  Cook  in  Eng- 
land fifty  pounds  Sterling  for  my  Journal 
to  have  it  Published  and  I  Refused  him. 
Cols  McDugal  Desired  me  not  to  Insert  in 
it  anything  of  his  Sefvissas  as  he  Intend- 
ed going  back  to  North  Carolina  to  Lire, 
and  as  he  knows  that  I  have  a  Narrative 
of  all  the  Transactions,  If  he  Should  want 
anything  of  the  Kind  from  me  he  would 
write  me  himself. 

If  any  person  wishes  to  prove  anything 
fals  Respecting  the  Conduct  of  the  Torys, 
jet  him  point  out  what  it  is,  and  I  will 


Indeavour  to  give  him  the  Truth,  lam 
Dear  Sir 

Your  obed  Servant 

DAVID    FANNING. 

P.  S.  I  believe  there  is  some  more 
meaning  in  the  Letters  than  I  understand, 
the  word  Memorial  of  my  life  or  a  word 
to  that  Effect  that  I  don't  understand.  I 
have  hurt  my  ankil  and  knee  so  that  I 
Cannot  Come  to  see  you.  Ross  said  you 
wanted  to  answer  them  by  the  post. 

To 

the  Revd  Roger  Veits. 


JUDGE    MURPHEY  S    NARRATIVE. 

In  the  summer  of  1781,  Fanning  col- 
lected a  party  of  twenty-five  men  on 
Brush  Creek  and  Rocky  river  and  pro- 
ceeded to  Pittsborough  during  the  sit- 
ting of  the  County  Court.  He  entered 
the  Town  whilst  the  Court  was  sitting, 
captured  the  Justices,  Lawyers  and  all 
the  men  in  Town.  He  brought  them 
up  to  the  west  side  .of  Deep  river  at 
Beck's,  now  called  Coxe's  Ford.  There 
he  encamped  for  the  night.  On  the 
next  day,  having  received  a  reinforce- 
ment of  fifteen  men,  he  set  out  with  his 
Prisoners,  44  in  number,  for  Wilming- 
ton. Of  the  prisoners,  three,  John  Wil- 
liams, (London,  Esq.,  attorney  at  Law,) 
Gen.  Ambrose  Ramsey,  and  Col.  Grif- 
fiths, were  permitted  to  ride,  he  taking 
their  word  of  honor  not  to  desert 
him. 

On  that  evening  they  reached  ten 
miles  and  encamped  On  the  second 
night,  Stephen  Lewis  and  John  Short, 
two  of  the  Tories  deserted.  They  tra- 
ve1  d  by-ways  and  through  the  woods 
to  McFall's  mill  on  the  waters  of  Raft 
Swamp,  and  before  passing  the  Swamp 
two  of  the  prisoners,  Thomas  Scurlock 
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and  Capt.  James  Herrin,  who,  Fanning 
feared  would  attempt  to  escape  were 
hand-cuffed,  and  so  continued  to  Wil- 
mington. On  the  other  side  of  the 
Swamp  they  met  Col.  McNeill  with  150 
men  returning  from  Wilmington. — 
They  continued  their  route  on  the  west- 
ern side  of  the  river  and  encamped  op- 
posite to  Wilmington. 

Gen.  Ramsey,  John  Williams,  Esq., 
and  Col.  Griffiths  who  \gere  on  their 
parol  of  honor,  were  attended  only  by 
one  man,  Michael  Pearson,  and  rode 
either  before  or  behind  theparty  as  they 
pleased.  At  Wilmington  they  were 
paroled  by  Major  Craig,  and  returned 
home.  Thomas  Scurlock  died,  and  the 
other  prisoners  were  sent  by  Major  Craig 
to  Charleston. 

They  remained  at  Wilmington  three 
days,  during  which  time  he  received  a 
commission  from  Major  Craig,  of  Lieut. 
Col.,  and  a  suit  of  rich  regimentals, 
with  suitable  epaulets,  sword  and 
pistols.  He  set  out  on  his  return  to 
Chatham,  and  at  McFall's  Mill,  having 
encamped,  intelligence  was  received  by 
express  that  Col.  Thomas  Wade,  of  An- 
son county,  with  600  men  were  at  Betti's 
Bridge,  on  Drowning  Creek,  20  miles 
south  of  McFall's  Mill.  The  express 
reached  the  camp  about  eight  bells  at 
night.  Fanning  ordered  his  men  to 
mount  their  horses  and  march  immedi- 
ately. At  the  dawn  of  day,  ten  miles 
north  of  Betti's  Bridge,  they  came  up 
with  Col.  Hector  McNeil,  having  with 
him  300  men — the  whole  number  then 
amounted  to  340.  Fanning  took  the 
command,  and  soon  learning  that  Col. 
Wade  had  crossed  the  bridge  to  the 
eastern  side  of  Drowning  Creek,  he 
turned  to  the  right,  and  passed  up  a 


swamp  to  a  crossway  expecting  to  find 
Col.  Wade  between  that  swamp  and 
the  Creek.  The  crossway  was  distant 
about  three-quarters  of  a  mile  from  Bet- 
ti's Bridge.  Fanning  halted  at  the 
crossway  and  gave  notice  of  the  order 
of  battle.  His  men  were  directed  to 
pass  the  crossway,  two  deep ;  and  all 
having  got  over,  Col.  McNeill  was  or- 
dered to  turn  down  the  swamp  to  the 
left  towards  the  bridge  to  cut  off  Wade's 
retreat  in  that  direction.  He  was  or- 
dered not  to  bring  his  men  into  action 
unless  Fanning  should  be  hard  pressed 
and  in  danger  of  being  defeated,  but  to 
watch  the  progress  of  the  battle,  and  if 
Wade  should  be  routed,  by  securing  the 
pass  to  the  bridge,  to  prevent  his  re- 
treat and  capture  as  nlany  prisoners  as 
possible.  Fanning  was  to  turn  to  the 
right,  from  the  end  of  the  crossway  with 
all  the  other  men,  and  they  were  di- 
rected to  follow  him  in  the  same  order 
in  which  they  passed  the  crossway  un- 
til he  should  reach  the  extreme  left  of 
Wade's  line,  when  upon  a  signal  to  be 
given  by  him,  they  were  to  dismount 
and  commence  the  fight.  Eleven  men 
were  left  to  guard  the  crossway  and 
prevent  the  escape  of  the  horses ;  the 
swamp  being  impassable  for  many  miles 
except  at  this  crossway. 

These  orders  being  given,  Fanning 
preceding  his  column  passed  the  cross- 
way,  his  men  following  him.  As  soon 
as  he  passed,  he  discovered  Wade's 
men  drawn  up  on  the  top  of  the  hill,  in 
line  of  battle.  The  ground  w  as  favora- 
ble for  his  attack.  There  was  no  under- 
growth of  bushes,  and  the  pines  were 
thinly  scattered  on  the  slope  of  the  hill. 
Fanning  immediately  perceived  the  in- 
judicious position  which  Wade  had  ta- 
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ken,  and  confident  of  victory  rode  on 
to  the  left  of  Wade's  line.  Before,  how- 
ever, he  had  proceeded  as  far  as  he  had 
intended,  one  of  his  men  was  thrown 
from  his  hoi  se,  and  in  the  act  of  falling, 
his  gun  fired.  Instantly  Wade's  line 
fired,  and  eighteen  horses  belonging  to 
Fanning's  men  were  killed.  Fanning 
wheeled,  gave  the  signal  to  dismount, 
which  was  immediately  observed  by  his 
men.  who  poured  in  a  deadly  fire  upon 
Wade's  line.  Fanning  rode  along  his 
line  in  front  and  ordered  his  men  to  ad- 
vance upon  every  fire ;  and  they  con- 
tinued to  advance  and  fire  until  they 
got  within  twenty-five  yards  of  Wade's 
line,  when  it  suddenly  broke,  and  the 
men  fled  in  the  utmost  confusion,  Fan- 
ning pursuing  with  activity,  and  expect- 
ing that  their  retreat  by  the  bridge 
would  be  cut  off  by  Col.  McNeil  he  had 
no  doubt  of  taking  them  all  prisoners. 
To  his  astonishment,  he  found  that 
Col.  McNeil  had  not  occupied  the  ground 
to  which  he  was  ordered  ;  that  he  had 
passed  down  to  the  right  of  Wade's  line, 
only  a  short  distance,  and  left  the  way 
to  the  bridge  open.  Fanning  pressed 
on  the  fugitives,  and  soon  took  44  pri- 
soners. He  then  directed  a  few  of  his 
men  to  mount,  and  with  them  he  pur- 
sued Wade  at  full  speed,  for  two  or  three 
miles.  But  Wade  had  fled  at  full 
speed  and  Fanning  could  not  overtake 
him. 

During  this  fight  as  well  as  upon 
every  other  occasion,  Fanning  display- 
ed the  most  daring  courage.  Dressed 
in  rich  British  uniform,  he  rode  between 
the  lines  during  all  the  fight,  and  gave 
his  orders  with  the  utmost  coolness  and 
presence  of  mind.  It  is  strange  that  he 
had   not  been    selected    by  some   of 


Wade's  men,  as  he  was  at  the  close  of 
the  fight  not  twenty  yards  distant  from 
them.  He  did  not  lose  one  of  his  men, 
only  two  or  three  were  slightly  wound- 
ed. As  he  ascended  the  hill,  Wade's 
men  shot  over  his,  and  when  he  ap- 
proached the  summit,  Wade's  men 
were  so  panic  struck,  that  they  fired 
without  aim.  Wade  lost  27.  killed,  and 
of  the  prisoners  taken,  several  died  of 
their  wounds. 

The   battle   was    fought    about    10 

o'clock  in  the  forenoon,  on  the day 

of  July,  1781,  It  is  said  that  Wade 
had  600  men  ;  Fanning  fought  the  bat- 
tle with  240  men,  for  the  detachment 
under  Col.  McNeil  was  not  engaged. — 
Orders  were  given  for  burying  the  dead, 
and  the  wounded  were  placed  under  the 
care  of  Fanning's  surgeons. 

Among  the  prisoners  taken  was  Jo- 
seph Hayes.  He  was  recognized  by 
Capt.  Eleod,  of  Fanning's  party.  Eleod 
alleged  that  Hayes  had  plundered  his 
house  and  ill-treated  his  family,  and 
Hayes  was  ordered  to  be  instantly  hang- 
ed. The  order  was  executed.  Hayes 
after  hanging  fifteen  minutes,  was  cut 
down.  One  of  the  surgeons  being  pre- 
sent, thought  that  he  could  resuscitate 
him,  and  determined  tomake  the  trial. 
Perceiving  the  appearance  of  returning 
life,  he  informed  Eleod  of  the  fact,  and 
Eleod  told  him  to  persevere.  He  did 
so,  and  Hayes  was  restored  to  life. 

In  the  evening  Fanning  set  out  on 
his  return.  During  his  march  on  the 
next  day,  an  incident  occurred  which  is 
worthy  of  being  recorded,  as  furnishing 
some  relief  to  the  painful  scenes  which 
the  country  was  then  witnessing.  A 
scouting  party  apprehended  Col.  Thom- 
as  Dargan,   of  Randolph  county,  and 
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brought  him  to  Fanning.  He  had  been 
sent  by  the  whigs  of  the  upper  counties 
to  learn  the  situation  of  affairs  on 
Drowning  Creek,  the  strength  and  po- 
sition of  the  tories,  and  their  plans  of 
operation.  He  was  beloved  by  the 
people  of  his  county,  both  parties  re- 
garded him  as  an  upright  man,  and  a 
friend  to  his  country  ;  and  those  who 
differed  from  him  in  opinion  as  to  the 
combat  in  which  they  were  engaged, 
abated  neither  their  es  eem  nor  affection 
for  him.  With  Fanning  were  several 
of  his  intimate  acquaintances  and  per- 
sonal friends,  who  all  knowing  that  by 
the  custom  of  the  times,  men  taken  un- 
der circumstances  like  his  were  imme- 
diately hanged,  apprehended  the  same 
fate  would  attend  him.  They  resolved 
to  make  a  generous  effort  to  save  him. 
Trials,  often  upon  such  occasions,  were 
short  and  their  execution  prompt. — 
Col.  Dargan  was  brought  forward,  his 
case  was  heard  in  a  few  minutes,  and 
Fanning  ordered  him  to  be  hung. — 
Dargan's  friends  interposed  their  en- 
treaties, and  whilst  they  were  imploring 
Fanning  to  spare  his  life,  he  was  mount- 
ed on  a  horse  with  a  rope  around  his 
neck,  and  placed  under  the  limb  of  the 
tree  to  which  he  was  to  be  suspended. 
At  this  moment  one  of  his  friends,  find- 
ing entreaties  unavailing,  told  Fanning 
in  peremptory  terms,  that  if  Dargan 
was  hanged,  he  would  instantly  shoot 
him.  A  general  mutiny  was  threaten- 
ed, when  Fanning  resolved  to  leave 
Dargan's  fate  to  the  decision  of  the  for- 
ty men  who  had  attended  him  in  all  his 
expeditions  :  they  divided,  and  a  majo- 
rity declared  in  Dargan's  favor.  He 
was  then  taken  down  and  treated  as  a 
prisoner. 


At  McFalPs  Mill,  Col.  McNeil  and  Fan- 
ning separated  ;  the  latter  with  his  40 
men,  returned  to  Beck's  Ford,  on  Deep 
River,  where  his  men  dispersed,  and 
part  of  them  retired  to  their  respective 
homes.  The  prisoners  taken  at  Bettis' 
Bridge  with  Col.  Dargan,  were  left  with 
Col.  McNeil  to  be  sent  to  Wilmington. 
During  the  time  Fanning  remained 
in    the  neighborhood  of  Beck's  Ford, 

Stephen  Lewis  and  Short,  who 

had  deserted  him  on  his  march  to  Wil- 
mington, returned  to  his  camp.  He 
reproached  them  for  their  desertion, 
and  told  Lewis  he  would  put  him  to 
death ;  that  his  men  musi  be  true  to 
him  as  he  intended  to  be  true  to  them : 
that  as  they  were  at  liberty  to  punish 
him  with  death  the  moment  he  should 
prove  unfaithful  to  them,  so  he  would 
punish  with  death  those  who  would 
prove  unfaithful  to  him.  Lewis  treated 
his  admonition  as  well  as  his  threat 
with  levity.  Fanning  raised  his  gun, 
and  standing  within  a  few  feet  of  Lewis 
took  deliberate  aim  at  him :  his  gun 
snapped  ;  he  then  drew  his  sword  and 
made  a  pass  ac  Lewis's  head,  and  cut 
him  severely.  Some  of  Fanning's  men 
rushed  in  and  prevented  a  repetition  of 
the  blow,  and  Lewis's  life  was  spared. 
It  was  by  such  prompt,  decisive  conduct* 
and  by  a  constant  display  of  energy, 
firmness  and  daring  courage,  that  he 
sought  to  win  the  esteem  and  attach- 
ment of  his  men ;  and  such  was  his 
success,  that  many  followed  his  fortunes 
who  disapproved  of  his  barbarous  cruel- 
ties, being  led  on  by  their  admiration 
of  his  extraordinary  qualities — they 
thought  him  invincible,  and  that  with  a 
handful  of  men,  he  could  defeat  large 
detachments. 
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Capt.  Roper,  of  Chatham,  collected 
a  small  party  of  whigs  and  marched  up 
Deep  River  to  attack  Fanning,  who  was 
still  at  Beck's  Ford.  Fanning  seeing 
some  of  Roper's  men  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  river,  attempted  to  cross  the 
river,  accompanied  only  by  Short.  As 
soon  as  they  entered  the  river,  they  were 
fired  on  and  Short  wounded.  They  re- 
treated, and  directing  his  men  to  mount 
and  follow  him,  he  hastened  to  a  ford 
a  few  miles  above,  where  he  crossed  ; 
and  being  acquainted  with  all  Ihe  paths 
and  roads  of  the  neighborhood,  he  went 
down  the  river  along  a  small  path,  ex- 
pecting to  find  Roper  still  at  Beck's 
Ford.  In  this  he  was  disappointed. — 
Roper  retired  down  the  river  in  haste, 
and  Fanning  pursued  him  till  late  at 
njght,  when  he  abandoned  the  pursuit. 
He  then  had  with  him  only  twenty- 
three  or  four  men.  On  the  next  day  he 
proceeded  down  the  river  and  took 
Moore,  of  Hillsborough,  a  prisoner.  He 
was  an  inoffensive  man,  and  at  the  soli- 
citation of  one  of  his  men,  who  was  ac- 
quainted with  Moore,  Fanning  paroled 
him.  On  the  same  day  he  took  Wyat 
and  Tomlinson  prisoners,  near  the 
Gulph  on  Deep  River,  and  as  they  were 
connected  with  an  active  whig  family, 
he  resolved  to  hang  them.  They  were 
placed  in  a  cart  with  ropes  round  their 
necks.  The  cart  was  driven  partly 
through  a  gate,  to  the  top-piece  of  which 
the  ropes  were  about  to  be  fastened, 
and  then  when  they  were  about  to 
be  swung  off,  some  of  Fanning's 
men  who  knew  them,  interfered  and 
saved  them.  He  left  their  fate, 
as  he  had  done  that  of  Col.  Dargan, 
to  the  decision  of  his  followers.  Fanning 
immediately   set  out  for   Wilmington, 


and  took  Wyat  and  Tomlinson  on  with 
him  as  prisoners,  and  delivered  them 
to  Maj6r  Craig. 

He  remained  at  Wilmington  five  days. 
His  camp  was  near  the  brick  house  at 
Belvidere.  Here  an  incident  occurred 
which  marked  the  peculiar  traits  of  his 
character.  He  sent  three  of  his  men  to 
bring  water.  At  the  spring  they  met 
with  some  British  soldiers,  and  owing  to 
some  difference  with  them,  they  were 
put  under  guard.  Fanning  was  inform- 
ed of  this  fact,  and  he  immediately  or- 
dered three  British  soldiers  who  were 
in  his  camp  to  be  placed  under  guard, 
and  gave  notice  to  the  officer  who  com- 
manded at  Belvidere  of  what  he  had 
done,  and  that  he  should  retain  those 
men  until  his  were  returned.  The  offi- 
cer indignant  at  his  insolence,  drew  his 
sword  and  hastened  to  Fanning's  camp. 
Fanning  was  lying  in  a  tent,  and  the 
officer  entering  the  tent,  inquired  wheth- 
er he  was  Col.  Fanning,  who  dared  to 
arrest  and  place  under  guard  three  Brit- 
ish soldiers.  Fanning  answered  that  he 
was  the  man.  The  officer  raised  his 
sword  and  made  a  pass  at  him,  which 
Fanning  eluded  by  his  agility  ;  and  hav- 
ing grasped  his  sword  as  he'  rose,  he 
pointed  it  to  the  breast  of  the  officer, 
and  swore  he  would  run  him  through  if 
he  attempted  again  to  lift  his  sword. — 
The  officer  saw  the  danger  which  threat- 
ened him.  They  entered  into  conver- 
sation, md  then  intp  explanations,  which 
ended  in  a  declaration  made  by  Fanning, 
that  he  would  retain  the  officer  until 
his  men  were  returned.  A  soldier  was 
immediately  dispatched  for  Fanning's 
men,  and  upon  their  return  to  camp, 
the  officer  and  British  soldiers  were  dis- 
charged. 
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On  his  way  from  Wilmington,  he  en- 
camped near  Mrs.  Glascock's  in  Moore 
county.  Here  he  received  information 
that  a  party  of  men  had  assembled  at 
the  house  of  Col.  Philip  Alston  on  Deep 
River  in  Chatham  county.  Alston  was 
a  Whig  and  lived  in  continued  appre- 
hension of  an  attack  by  the  Tories,  and 
these  men  had  assembled  to  protect  Al- 
ston and  prevent  the  Tories  from  plun- 
dering his  house.  Fanning  immediate- 
ly set  out  for  Alston's,  and  reached  his 
house  at  daybreak.  A  high  fence  sur- 
rounded the  house,  and  the  sentinels 
placed  at  the  gates  on  each  side  of  the 
yard  were  asleep.  Those  at  one  of  the 
gates  were  immediately  taken  prisoners. 
Those  at  the  other  being  awakened, 
ran  into  the  piazza  of  the  house,  where 
most  of  the  men  were  lying.  They 
were  fired  on,  and  as  soon  as  they  could 
get  within  the  house,  the  doors  were 
closed,  and  each  party  continued  to  fire 
at  the  other  until  late  in  the  evening. — 
The  windows  of  the  house  were  all  de- 
molished, and  a  number  of  bullets  pene- 
trated quite  through  the  sides  of  the 
house  and  wounded  the  men  within. — 
Knowing  Fanning's  character,  they  be- 
lieved it  to" be  a  struggle  for  life,  and 
they  chose  rather  to  perish  in  making 
a  desperate  defence,  than  to  submit  and 
be  hanged.  Fanning  finding  his  attack 
upon  the  house  unsuccessful,  determin- 
ed to  set  fire  to  it,  and  sent  a  negro 
with  fire  for  that  purpose.  Alston  per- 
ceiving it,  immedfately  saw  the  conse- 
quences. At  this  moment  the  door  open- 
ed and  Mrs.  Alston  went  out  and  implor- 
ed Fanning  not  to  burn  the  house,  and 
told  him  her  husband  and  the  men  with 
him  would  surrender  if  he  would  spare 
their  lives.    Much  as  Fanning  delighted 


in  carnage,  he  on  many  occasions  shew- 
ed his  respect  for  a  brave  foe.  He  de- 
clared, if  they  would  surrender,  they 
should  not  be  ill-treated.  Mrs.  Alston 
returned  into  the  house  and  upon  mak- 
ing known  Fanning's  declaration,  the 
men  came  out  and  surrendered.  Fan- 
ning immediately  paroled  them. 

During  the  fight,  Captain  Andrews, 
a  British  officer,  who  had  accompanied 
Fanning  from  Wilmington,  climbed  up 
the  fence,  that  he  might  shoot  with 
more  effect  through  a  window  of  the 
house.  As  he  stood  on  the  fence,  one 
of  the  men  in  the  house  shot  him 
through  the  head.  It  is  said  that  a 
company  of  Whigs  under  Capt.  Duck 
were  lying  near  Alston's  house  and 
heard  the  firing  from  the  morning  till 
evening  and  feared  to  come  to  Alston's 
relief.  Fanning  had  twenty-four  men, 
including  Captain  Andrews.  Some  of 
them  were  slightly  "wounded.  Twenty- 
six  men  surrendered  to  him. 

ANECDOTES    OF    FANNING. 

William  Lindley  was  one  of  Fanning's 
favorite  friends,  and  one  of  his  captains. 
He  was  a  respectable  man  and  beloved 
by  his  neighbors,  and  took  no  part  in 
Fanning's  cruelties.  Towards  the  close 
of  the  war,  when  the  tories  began  to 
think  that  the  whigs  would  eventually 
triumph,  Lindley,  with  many  others  of 
the  tones,  thought  it  prudent  to  leave 
the  part  of  the  country  where  they  were 
known  and  retire  to  distant  parts. — 
Lindley  crossed  the  Blue  Ridge  and  de- 
termined to  remain  on  New  river  until 
the  fa'te  of  the  war  was  determined. — 
During  his  command  under  Fanning,  ho 
had  given  some  offence  to  Willam 
White  and  John  Magaherty,  two  of  the 
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tories  belonging  to  Fanning's  party. — 
They  pursued  Lindley  and  killed  him. 
Upon  their  return,  Fanning  having 
heard  of  the  murder  of  his  friend,  re- 
solved to  hang  them  as  soon  as  he  could 
apprehend  them.  In  a  little  time 
White  and  Magaherty  fell  into  his 
hands,  and  he  hanged  them  together 
on  the  same  limb. 

White's  wife  was  pregnant.  He 
gave  her  a  particular  account  of  the 
murder  of  Lindley,  describing  the 
wounds  on  his  head  and  the  loss  of  the 
fingers  of  one  of  his  hands,  which  were 
cut  off  by  the  sword  in  his  attempt  to 
save  his  head  from  the  blow.  The  sto- 
ry made  such  an  impression  on  White's 
wife,  that  her  child  when  born  exhibited 
a  remarkable  appearance — had  marks 
on  its  head,  and  the  fingers  of  one  hand 
were  declared  by  the  mother  to  be 
precisely  such  as  White  had  described 
to  her  to  have  been  those  of  Lindley. 

About  the  same  time  he  murdered  in 
the  most  cruel  manner  many  respecta- 
ble men,  who  had  taken  an  active  part 
with  the  Whigs,  and  many  inoffensive 
men  who  had  taken  no  part  on  either 
side.  Towards  the  close  of  the  war,  he 
made  no  attempt  to  collect  an  imposing 
force  and  meet  his  enemy  like  a  brave 
man  in  the  field  :  he  degenerated  into 
a  cruel  murderer,  and  took  pleasure  in 
nothing  but  the  shedding  of  blood. — 
He  seldom  had  with  him  more  than 
fifteen  or  twenty  men,  and  generally 
not  more  than  five  or  six.  With  them 
he  scoured  the  country,  murdered  the 
inhabitants,  burnt  their  houses-,  and 
wantonly  destroyed  their  property.  In 
one  of  these  predatory  and  murderous 
excursions, he  went  to  the  house  of  An- 
drew Balfour,  which  he  had  plundered 


three  years  before.  Stephen  Cole,  one 
of  Balfour's  neighbors,  hearing  of  his 
approach  and  apprised  of  his  intention, 
rode  at  full  speed  to  Balfour's  house 
and  gave  him  notice  of  the  danger  that 
threatened  him.  Balfour  had  scarcely 
stepped  out  of  his  house  before  he  saw 
Fanning  galloping  up.  He  ran,  but 
one  of  Fanning's  party,  named  Absalom 
Autry,  fired  at  him  with  his  rifle  and 
broke  his  arm.  He  returned  to  the 
house  and  entered  it,  and  his  sister  and 
daughter  clung  to  him  in  despair. — 
Fanning  and  his  men  immediately  en- 
tered and  tore  away  the  women,  threw 
them  on  the  floor  and  held  them  under 
their  feet  till  they  shot  Balfour.  He 
fell  on  the  floor,  and  Fanning  taking  a 
pistol  shot  him  through  the  head. 

They  then  went  to  Col.  Collins'  and 
not  finding  him  at  home,  they  burnt 
his  house.  From  that  place  they  pro- 
ceeded to  John  Bryant's.  He  closed 
his  doors  ;  they  called  en  him  to  come 
out ;  nd  surrender.  He  refused.  They 
then  threatened  to  burn  his  house.  He 
agreed  to  surrender  himself,  if  they 
would  treat  him  as  a  prisoner  of  war, 
which  they  promised  to  do.  Bryant 
came  out  and  they  instantly  shot  him 
down. 

On  the  same  day  they  overtook  ^a 
young  man  by  the  name  of  Daniel 
Clifton,  who  had  been  clown  the  Pedee 
to  vis|t  some  of  his  relations,  and  was 
then  returning  home  to  Virginia.  .  They 
took  him  as  a  prisoner,  and  passing  by 
the  same  tree  on  which  Fanning  had 
hanged  White  and  Magaherty,  they 
halted  for  a  few  minutes  and  hung  Clif- 
ton on  the  same  limb. 

The  heart  sickens  at  the  recital  of 
such  barbarous  acts.     As  the  hopes  of 
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the  Tories  declined,  Fanning  became 
more  and  more  furious.  Many  of  his 
followers  were  so  much  shocked  with 
his  cruelties,  that  they  abandoned  him. 
A  few  equally  furious  and  blood-thirsty 
with  himself,  adhered  to  him  and  spread 
terror  over  a  large  district  of  country. 
Parties  of  Whigs  were  in  constant  pur- 
suit of  them  ;  but  being  always  vigilant, 
and  mounted  on  the  best  of  horses, 
they  always  eluded  the  pursuit. 

The  last  of  Fanning's  adventures  was 
the  taking  and  escape  of  Andrew  Hun- 
ter. He  had  heard  of  some  remarks 
that  Hunter  had  made  about  him  and 
he  resolved  to  murder  him.  Hunter 
lived  on  Little  River  in  Randolph,  and 
in  company  with  John  Latham,  one  of 
his  neighbors,  had  left  home  with  a 
cart  to  get  some  salt  and  other  necessa- 
ries on  Pedee.  He  was  overtaken  by 
Fanning,  and  ordered  immediately  to 
prepare  for  death.  Hunter  and  Latham 
had  some  provisions  in  the  cart,  which 
were  taken  out  and  Fanning  and  his  men 
sat  down  on  the  side  of  the  road  to  eat,  di- 
recting Hunter  to  remain  between  them 
and  the  cart.  Fifteen  minutes  were  al- 
lowed to  Hunter  to  prepare  for  death. 
The  rope  for  hanging  him  was  thrown 
down  at  his  feet,  and  in  this  situation 
he  was  left  whilst  they  were  eating.  A 
little  before  the  fifteen  minutes  expired, 
one  of  the  men  by  the  name  of  Smally 
rose  up,  with  his  gun  in  his  hand,  and 
Hunter  begged  him  to  entreat  Fanning 
to  spare  his  life.  As  they  conversed, 
they  advanced  a  few  feet.  Hunter  saw 
Fanning's  mare,  the  Red  Doe,  standing 
close  by,  with  her  bridle  thrown  over  a 
small  bush.  Upon  Smally's  telling  him 
there  was  no  hope  for  him,  he  leaped 
forward,  vaulted  into  Fanning's  saddle, 


and  wiih  his  left  hand  disengaged  the 
bridle  from  the  bush.  The  mare  did 
not  readily  start.  Orders  were  instant- 
ly given  to  fire  on  him.  Smally  fired 
at  him  at  the  distance  of  a  few  paces, 
and  missed  him.  The  firing  of  the  gun 
put  the  mare  in  motion,  and  she  being 
Fanning's  favorite  nag,  he  called  to  the 
others  to  fire  high  and  not  wound  his 
mare.  Three  more  guns  were  fired  and 
Hunter  was  still  unhurt.  The  fifth  gun 
lodged  a  bullet  in  his  shoulder,  which 
disabled  his  left  arm.  He  pressed  for- 
ward, and  was  closely  pursued  for  a 
mile,  when  he  got  so  far  ahead  that 
they  lost  sight  of  him.  He  kept  the 
road  for  two  miles,  when  he  turned  in- 
to the  woods  and  rode  ten  miles  fur- 
ther to  the  house  of  Nath'l  Steed,  bleed- 
ing profusely  all  the  way.  As  soon  as 
he  alighted  he  fainted.  Steed  collected 
a  party  of  men  to  guard  him,  and  sent 
for  a  physician  who  dressed  his  wound. 
Within  a  few  days  he  was  removed  to 
Salisbury,  where  the  ball  was  extracted 
and  he  got  well. 

Fanning,  in  the  hurry  of  pursuit,  neg- 
lected to  trace  the  blood  which  marked 
the  route  of  Hunter,and  continued  up  the 
road  to  Hunter's  house.  Finding  that 
Hunter  had  escaped  and  that  his  mare 
with  the  brace  of  pistols  presented  to 
him  by  Major  Craig  at  Wilmington, 
were  lost,  determined  to  wreak  his  ven- 
gance  upon  Hunter's  family.  He  took 
Mrs.  Hunter,  then  far  advanced  in 
pregnancy,  and  all  Hunter's  negroes, 
after  plundering  the  house,  and  con- 
ducted them  to  a  lonely  place  in  the 
woods  in  the  county  of  Moore  on  Bear 
Creek.  From  this  place  he  despatched 
a  messenger  to  Hunter,  with  an  offer 
to  return  his  wife  and  negroes,  if  Hunt- 
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er  would  send  back  Lis  mare  and  pis- 
tols. Hunter  returned  for  answer  that 
the  mare  had  been  sent  away  and  he 
could  not  get  her.  Thjs  answer  was 
delivered  to  Fanning  in  the  evening  of 
the  fifth  day,  after  he  had  taken  up 
camp  in  the  woods  in  Moore.  The  sun 
was  about  half  an  hour  high,  when  the 
answer  was  returned  ;  and  Fanning  im- 
mediately mounted  and  went  off,  taking 
with  him  Hunter's  negroes,  and  leaving 
Mrs.  Hunter  alone.  Smally,  after  pro- 
ceeding a  short  distance,  returned  to 
Mrs.  Hunter  and  informed  her  where 
she  would  find  a  path  near  to  the  camp 
which  led  to  a  house  not  far  distant. 
Mrs.  Hunter  proceeded  to  the  House, 
where  she  was  kindly  treated,  and  from 
which  she  was  sent  home.  It  is  proba- 
ble from  this  conduct  of  Smally,  that 
Hunter's  entreaties  at  the  cart  had 
weight  upon  his  feelings,  and  that  when 
he  fired  on  Hunter,  he  intentionally 
missed  him. — Hunter  is  yet  living.  He 
has  long  resided  in  South  Carolina  on 
the  Pedee  River,  above  Mars'  Bluff. — 
He  is  a  man  of  respectability  and 
wealth,  and  his  adventure  with  Fanning 
has  not  ceased  to  this  day,  to  be  an  in- 
teresting topic  of  conversation  to  his 
friends. 

Fanning  immediately  retired  to  his 
Tory  friends  in  South  Carolina,  and  re- 
maining with  them  a  short  time,  he 
proceeded  to  Charleston  and  joined  the 
British  army.  He  shortly  afterwards 
went  to  St.  Augustine,  and  thence  to 
Nova  Scotia,  where  it  is  understood  he 
is  still  living. 


The  following  letters  will  not  merely 
serve    to    illustrate    and    authenticate 


the  most  important  facts  contained  in 
the  preceding  sketches.  They  are  da- 
guerreotypes of  the  times  and  incidents 
to  which  they  relate,  and  will  make  a 
more  truthful  and  vivid  impression  upon 
the  imagination,  in  this,  than  in  any 
other  guise  which  history  can  assume. 
They  form  but  a  small  portion  of  the 
voluminous  correspondence  of  Governor 
Burke,  during  his  brief  but  eventful 
and  active  administration  from  the  25th 
June,  1781,  to  24th  April,  1782,  and  in- 
deed but  a  modicum  of  the  correspon- 
dence in  relation  to  Fanning  himself. 

The  preceding  and  the  subsequent 
letter  from  Fanning,  are  so  •  far  as  we 
know,  the  only  written  memorials  he 
has  left  behind  him,  and  unless  the  nar- 
rative which  he  professes  in  the  former 
to  have  written  shall  be  published  here- 
after, his  defence  of  his  numerous  atro- 
cities is  to  rest  upon  the  facts  to  be 
gleaned  from  the  present  correspon- 
dence, and  mainly  upon  his  letter  to 
Gov.  Burke  of  the  26th  February,  1782. 

George  II.  Ramsey,  and  others,  to  Gov.  Burke. 

Camp  at  McFalls'  Mill,  ) 

Raft  Swamp,  22d  July,  1781.  J 

On  Tuesday  last  we  were  captured  at 
Chatham  Court  House  by  a  party  under 
the  command  of  Colonel  David  Fanning, 
which  party  we  found  consisted  of  per- 
sons, who  complained  of  the  greatest  cru- 
elties, either  to  their  persons  or  property. 
Some  had  been  unlawfully  drafted,  others 
had  been  whipped  and  ill-treated  without 
trial,  others  had  their  houses  burned  and 
all  their  property  plundered,  and  barbar- 
ous and  cruel  murders  had  been  commit- 
ted in  their  neighborhoods.  The  officers 
they  complain  of  are  Major  Naul,  Capt. 
Robettston,  of  Bladen,  Capt.  Crump,  Col. 
Wade,  and  Phill.  Alston.  The  latter  a 
day  or  two  ago,  a  few  miles  in  our  rear, 
took  a  man  on  the  road  and  put  him  to 
instant  death,  which  has  much  incensed 
the  High-landers  in  this  part  of  the  coun- 
try.    A  Scotch  gentleman  the  same  day 
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was  taken  at  one  McAffees'  Mill  and  ill- 
treated.  He  is  said  to  be  a  peaceable  and 
inoffensive  man.  His  name  we  do  not 
know.  He  lives  on  the  Raft  Swamp — 
should  be  happy  if  he  could  be  liberated. 
Notwithstanding  the  cruel  treatment  these 
people  have  received,  we  have  been  treat- 
ed with  the  greatest  civility  and  with  the 
utmost  respect  and  politeness  by  our 
commanding  officer,  Colonel  Fanning,  to 
whom  we  are  under  the  greatest  obliga- 
tions ;  and  we  beg  leave  to  inform  your 
Excellency  that  unless  an  immediate  stop 
is  put  to  such  inhuman  practices,  we 
plainly  discover  the  whole  country  will 
be  deluged  in  blood,  and  the  innocent 
will  suffer  for  the  guilty.  We  well  know 
your  abhorrence  of  such  inhuman  con- 
duct and  your  steady  intention  to  prevent 
it.  All  we  mean  is  information.  We  ex- 
pect to  be  delivered  to  Major  Craig,  at 
Wilmington,  in  two  or  three  days,  en- 
tirely destitute  of  money  or  clothes.  How 
long  we  shall  remain  so,  God  only  knows. 
All  we  have  to  ask  is,  that  the.  perpetra- 
tors of  such  horrid  deeds  may  be  brought 
to  trial,  that  prisoners  may  be  well  treated 
in  future,  and  we  are 

Your  Excellency's 

Most  obedient  servants,  ■ 

GEO.  HERNDON  RAMSEY, 
JOSEPH  HERNDON, 
MATT.  RAMSEY, 
W.  KINCHEN, 
JAMES  HERNDON, 
THOS.  GREGORY, 
JOHN  BIRDSONG, 
JAMES  WILLIAMS, 
MATTHEW  JONES, 
THOS.  SENSBORK. 

P.  S.    Simon  Terril  is  paroled  to  carry 
this  letter  and  return  to  Wilmington. 


Governor  Burke  to  Messrs.  Ramsey  and  others, 
prisoners  taken  at  Chathajn- 

State  of  N.  Carolina,     \ 
July  28th,  1781.  J 

Gentlemen  :  I  have  received  your  letter> 
dated  from  McFall's  Mill,  Raft  Swamp, 
22d  July. 

Your  having  been  made  prisoners  has 
already  been  announced  to  me,  but  I  have 
not  yet  obtained  sufficient  information 
whereby  to  determine  whether  you  were 

6.— Vol.  II. 


acting  in  a  military  or  civil  character  at 
the  time  of  the  capture. 

I  shall  make  every  due  inquiry,  and  be 
assured,  I  shall  be  attentive  to  you  as  far 
as  my  power  and  circumstances  will  adf 
mit. 

From  your  letter  I  am  led  to  suppose 
Colonel  Fanning  to  be  an  officer  commis- 
sioned by  his  Brittanic  Majesty,  but  tho 
people  who  compose  his  force  must  be  in- 
habitants of  this  State. 

Since  my  return  to  this  State,  which  is 
the  same  with  the  time  of  my  being  ia 
my  present  office,  I  have  received  a  va- 
riety of  accounts  of  reciprocal  violences 
and  enormities  between  the  well  and  ill- 
affected  to  our  government  which  disgrace 
humanity;  but  I  have  received  no  such 
information  in  such  a  mode  as  can  justify 
my  interposition,  either  as  a  civil  magis- 
trate or  military  officer,  except  in  one 
case,  on  which  I  instantly  took  decisive 
measures.  I  have  issued  the  most  pointed 
orders  against  all  rapine  on  any  pretence, 
and  against  every  act  unbecoming  brave 
and  magnanimous  soldiers  and  civilized 
people.  I  shall,  as  much  as  possible,  at- 
tend to  the  strict  execution  of  such  orders, 
but  for  the  grievances  of  which  the  peo- 
ple you  mention  complain  I  can  do  no- 
thing at  present  but  put  the  judiciary 
power  in  vigor  and  preserve  it  free  to 
hear  the  complaints  of  all  persons,  and  in- 
dependant  to  determine  them  agreeably  to 
justice  and  the  laws  of  the  State.  For 
this  measures  are  now  in  train,  and  if  the 
people  you  mention  are  really  agrieved. 
the  regular  mode  of  redress  will  be  open 
to  them.  If  they  be  not  citizens  of  this 
State,  or  of  the  United  States,  I  suppose 
they  must  be  objects  of  the  law  martial, 
which,  so  far  as  depends  on  me,  shall  be 
executed  agreeably  to  the  usages  of  civil- 
ized nations. 

I  cannot  discover  from  your  letter  whe- 
ther the  Scotch  gentleman  you  mention  is 
a  prisoner  of  war  or  a  civil  prisoner. 
Upon  application  made  to  me  by  or  for 
him,  which  will  enable  me  to  distinguish, 
measures  shall  be  taken  suitable  to  either 
condition. 

I  am,  gentlemen, 

Your  obedient  serv't, 

THOMAS  BURKE. 
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James  Williams  to  Governor  Burke. 

Chatham,  22d  August,  1781. 

Sir:  I  returned  yesterday  from  Wil- 
mington, on  my  parole  to  Chatham  county, 
which  prevents  my  waiting  upon  your 
Excellency  in  person. 

I  am  desired  by  the  prisoners  to  ac- 
knowledge the  receipt  of  yours  by  the 
Flag  and  to  thank  you  for  your  promised 
attention  to  them.  Their  case  really 
merits  it.  Every  article  to  be  sold  in 
Wilmington  is  at  least  three  time  as  high 
for  hard  money  as  usual.  It  cost  me  in 
three  weeks  there,  for  board  and  some 
few  clothing,  £32  sterling,  for  which  I 
am  indebted,  as  they  all  are  more  or  less. 
They  desire  me  to  solicit  you  for  a  pass- 
port for  as  much  tobacco  or  any  other 
article  as  will  discharge  their  debts.  If 
this  should  fail,  they  will  be  in  a  very 
disagreeable  situation.  Their  credit  will 
stop  and  they  must  inevitably  suffer. 

I  am  told  your  excellency  understood 
■our  letter  from  McFall's  Mill,  Raft  Swamp. 
We  were  very  unhappy  there.  There  has 
been  no  news  in  "Wilmington,  either  by 
land  or  water,  these  six  weeks.  I  brought 
up  two  or  three  of  their  newspapers*,  but 
they  are  so  barren  they  are  not  worth 
enclosing.  We  hope  to  be  exchanged  for 
shortly. 

I  am  your  Excellency's 

Most  obedient  servant, 
JAS.  WILLIAMS. 
To  his  Excellency  Thomas  Burke. 


Colonels  Brown  and  Robeson  to  Governor 
Burke. 

July  30th,  1781. 
Sir  :  We  now  inform  you  of  our  dis- 
tresses in  the  county  of  Bladen  as  being 
a  frontier  county  to  the  South  State  and 
to  Wilmington,  and  being  for  these  six 


'These  were  not  probably  North  Carolina 
newspapers.  The  prospectus  of  the  North 
Carolina  Gazette,  the  first  number  of  which 
was  published  on  the  28th  August,  1783,  at  New 
Berne,  contains  the  following  remark:  "As 
there  has  not  been  a  newspaper  published  in 
North  Carolina  for  several  years  last  past,  no 
doubt  the  greatest  number  of  its  citizens  are 
very  sensible  that  is  a  great  disadvantage  to 
themselves  and  the  State  in  general,  having 
learned  the  worth  by  the  want  thereof. — Eds. 
Univ.  Mas. 


months,  first  on  duty  to  defend  ourselves 
and  property,  and  are  daily  increasing  on 
us  by  a  lar^e  party  of  Tories,  and  robbers 
that  are  daily  plundering  and  destroying 
of  our  stock  of  cattle,  and -robbing  our 
houses  of  every  thing  they  can  get,  and 
now  at  this  time  old  Hector  McNeil  is  en- 
camped with  a  large  body  of  men  within 
eight  or  ten  miles  of  our  Court  House, 
and  is  increasing  in  number  very  fast, 
and  Col.  Duncan  Ray  is  encamped  in  an- 
other part  of  our  county  with  a  large  body 
of  men.  and  is  giving  out  notice  to  the  in- 
habitants for  all  that  do  not  come  in  by 
the  first  of  August,  that  they  will  have 
all  their  property  distroyed  and  laid  waste; 
and  we  being  but  few  in  number  that 
stand  in  behalf  of  our  country  being  not 
sufficient  or  able  to  stand  in  our  own  de- 
fence, without  immediate  assistance  from 
other  parts  of  the  State. 

Our  number  is  not  one  hundred,  to  be 
raised  in  any  manner  to  oppose  between 
four  or  five  hundred  by  the  best  accounts 
that  we  can  obtain,  and  we  have  been  in 
great  expectation  since  the  Assembly 
broke  up  of  having  assistance  to  relieve 
us  from  our  distresses  and  finding  none 
coming  that  we  could  be  certain  of  to  our 
relief,  have  prevailed  on  Colonel  Thomas 
Owens  to  come  to  your  Excellency  to 
know  if  it  will  be  in  your  power  to  assist 
us  speedily  with  troops  or  otherwise.  We 
shall  all  be  broke  up  and  obliged  to  give 
way  and  leave  the  place,  which  will  be 
greatly  to  the  advantage  of  our  enemy 
and  will  still  increase  their  number. 

We  shall  be  greatly  obliged  to  your 
Excellency  to  inform  us  by  Colonel  Owen* 
whether  we  will  get  assistance  and  how 
long  it  will  be  before  we  shall  get  it,  and 
beg  you  will  give  orders  for  a  general  of- 
ficer to  come  to  command  the  troops  that 
will  come  to  our  assistance. 
This  from  your 

Most  humble  servants, 
THOMAS  BROWN, 
THOS.  ROBESON. 
To  His  Excellency  Gov.  Burke. 


*  Cols.  Brown,  Owen  and  Robeson  were  the 
Whig  leaders  in  Bladen  during  the  Revolution. 
Robeson  county  was  named  in  compliment  to 
Col.  R.  The  late  Gov.  Owen  was  the  son  of 
Col.  Owen  and  the  son-in-law  of  Col.  Brown. 
Eds.  Univ.  Mag. 
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General  Butler  to  Governor  Burke. 

Mount  Pleasant,         ) 
10th  August,  1871.  J 

Sir:  The  Tories  in  the  lower  part  of 
Orarge  have  of  late  been  very  trouble- 
some in  robbing  people  of  their  arras  and 
plundering  horses,  so  that  I  thought  it 
absolutely  necessary  that  some  standing 
force  should  be  raised  to  act  against  them. 
I  h.-:ve  accordingly  ordered  Captain  Allen, 
ot-  New  Hope,  to  raise  volunteers,  twenty- 
live  foot  and  twenty-five  horse,  to  serve 
three  months.  The  company  stationed 
at  Hillsborough  to  guard  that  post  will  be 
discharged  on  the  17th  inst,  and  the  ne- 
cessity of  keeping  a  guard  there,  as  well 
for  the  purpose  of  guarding  the  gaol  as 
the  public  stores  is  suggested  to  me. 

I  wish  to  be  advised  whether  to  raise 
another  guard  by  draught  or  to  discon- 
tinue it  in  future.  Last  Sunday  morning 
the  Tory  Captain  Fanning  attacked  Col. 
Alston,  at  his  own  house,  on  Deep  river, 
near  the  iron-works.  Alston,  who  had 
only  between  fifteen  or  twenty  men,  and 
being  surprised,  took  refuge  in  the  house, 
which  was  only  of  clapboards,  and  after 
some  firing,  was  obliged  to  surrender 
prisoners  of  war.  He  had  seven  men 
wounded,  and  Fanning  had  one  or  two 
killed  On  notice  of  this,  I  ordered  Maj. 
O'Neal,  of  this  county,  to  reinforce  Major 
Cage,  of  Chatham,  which  he  did  on 
.the  8th  inst.  They  joined  in  the  upper 
end  of  Chatham.  Their  numbers  when 
they  joined  were  123  privates.  Fan- 
ning had  crossed  Deep  River  the  night 
before  at  Buffaloe  Ford,  moving  towards 
the  cross-roads  in  Randolph  county.  His 
numbers  are  uncertain,  but  I  suppose 
they  are  not  one  hundred.  A  party  from 
Guilford  county  is  out  after  Fanning,  and 
has  no  doubt  joined  O'Neil  before  now. 
The  whole  will  be  sufficient,  I  hope,  for 
the  Tory  party.  All  these  things  I  sub- 
mit to  your  Excellency. 

Your  orders  for  draughting  every  thir- 
tieth man,  with  other  papers,  are  come 
to  hand,  and  the  necessary  orders  thereon 
sent  to  the  respective  counties. 

Last  night  four  copies  of  the  last  acts 
of  Assembly,  with  a  letter  for  the  sheriff 
of  Randolph  and  one  for  the  sheriff  of' 
Chatham,  came  to  hand.  As  there  are 
but  four  copies  of  the  laws  and  there  are 
six  counties  in  the  District,  I  conclude 
that  one  copy  has  been  left  in  Granville 
and  one  given  out  to  some  one  of  the 


counties,  but  I  am  at  a  loss  to  determine 
with  certainty  on  this  subject. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be 
Your  Excellency's 

Most  obedient  servant, 

JOHN  BUTLER. 

To  His  Excellency  Gov.  Burke. 


Col.  Emmett  to  Governor  Burke. 

Cambleton,  19th  August,  1781. 

Sir:  I  am  under  the  disagreeable  ne- 
cessity of  acquainting  your  Excellency, 
that  on  Tuesday  last,  the  14th  inst.,  be- 
tween nine  and  ten  o'clock  in  the  morn- 
ing, this  town  was  in  the  most  sudden 
manner  imaginable  surprised  by  a  party 
of  the  enemy  under  the  command  of  Colo- 
nels Slingsby,  Ray  and  McNeil.  They 
entered  the  town  in  so  sudden  and  secret 
a  manner  that  it  was  out  of  the  power  of 
any  man  who  was  in  it  to  make  his  es- 
cape. I  was  at  a  plantation  I  have  about 
a  mile  off,  when  I  was  alarmed  by  a  party 
of  about  twenty  horse.  The  noise  of 
their  horses'  feet  just  gave  me  time  to 
slip  into  a  swamp,  where  I  lay  until  the 
party  left  the  plantation,  which  they  did 
as  soon  as  they  had  deprived  me  of  my 
hprses.  I  then  got  over  the  river,  where 
I  learned  their  numbeisto  be  about  three 
hundred.  I  was  likewise  informed  the 
same  evening,  that  McNeil,  with  one  hun- 
dred men,  had  gone  up  the  river  on  the 
West  side,  and,  not  being  able  to  judge 
where  they  might  intend  to  cross  the 
river,  thought  it  my  best  way  to  keep 
where  I  was.  Had  I  done  so,  I  should 
have  kept  clear  of  them,  but  at  such 
times  so  many  reports  are  flying  that 
there  is  no  such  thing  as  distinguishing 
the  true  one.  At  midnight,  between  the 
16th  and  17th,  word  was  brought  me 
that  a  Colonel  Fanning  came  down  the 
country  with  one  hundred  and  eighty 
men,  made  a  short  stay  at  Cross  Creek, 
had  crossed  the  river  at  lower  Cambleton 
late  in  the  evening  and  at  that  time  was 
encamped,  with  an  intenlion  in  the  morn- 
ing to  pursue  his  march  up  the  river  and 
so  join  McNeil  on  the  East  side.  On  this 
information  I  unfortunately  crossed  the 
river  early  in  the  morning,  and  about  nine 
o'clock  was  made  a  prisoner  by  McNeil, 
on  his  return  to  town. 

It  was  not  my  intention  to  trouble  your 
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Excellency  with  this  tedious  relation,  by- 
way of  intelligence.  I  am  sure  you  do 
not  expect  it  from  one  in  my  situation, 
but  as  I  have  many  private  enimies  in 
this  county  who  would  be  glad  to  lay  hold 
on  any  circumstance  to  vilify  my  conduct 
and  blacken  my  name,  I  have  taken  the 
liberty  to  trouble  you  with  this,  by  way 
of  vindication. 

With  all  deference,  I  remain,  sir, 
Your  Excellency's  obd't  serv't, 

JAMES  EMMETT. 

To  His  Excellency  Thomas  Burke,  Esq., 
Governor  of  N.  Carolina. 


Col.  Fanning  to  Governor  Burke. 

February  26th,  1782. 

Str  :  I  understand  that  you  have  hung 
three  of  my  men,  one  captain  and  two 
privates,  and  likewise  have  a  captain  and 
six  men  under  sentence  of  death.* 

Sir,  if  the  requisition  of  my  articles  do 
not  arrive  to  satisfaction,  and  the  effusion 
of  blood  stops,  and  the  lives  of  those  men 
saved,  that  I  will  retaliate  blood  for  blood, 
and  tenfold  for  one,  and  there  shall  never 
an  officer  or  private  of  the  rebel  party 
escape  that  falls  into  my  hands  hereafter, 
but  what  shall  suffer  the  pain  and  punish- 
ment of  instant  death.     I  have  got  your 


*  The  history  of  the  individuals  whose  ex- 
ecutions called  forth  this  letter,  will  probably  be 
traced  in  the  following, 

Extract  of  a  letter  from  Judge  Williams  to 
Governor  Martin. 

Hillsborough,  27th  Jan.,  1782. 

Dear  Sir  : — 

****** 

During  this  term  seven  persons  have  been 
capitally  convicted,  to  wit : — Samuel  Poe  for 
burglary,  Tho.s  Rickets,  Meredith  Edwards, 
Thomas  Eastridge  and  Thomas  Dark  for  high 
treason ;  Thomas  Duke  and  William  Hunt 
for  horse-stealing.  And  as  I  suppose  some 
applications  may  be  made  for  mercy,  I  have 
thought  proper  to  represent  to  your  Excellency 
the  true  point  of  view  in  which  the  several  per- 
sons condemned  stood  before  the  court. 
****** 

Thomas  Dark,  a  captain  of  Fanning's,  and 
one  of  his  right  hand  men,  is  the  principal  per- 
son convicted.  He  has  been  very  active  and 
interptizing,  and  near  as  dangerous  a  person  as 
Fanning  himself,  and  from  his  proved  inhuman- 
ities and  cruelties  in  cutting,  hacking  and 
wounding  his  prisoners,  had  acquired  among 


proclamation,  whereas  it  specifies  this, 
that  all  officers,  leading  men,  persons  of 
this  class  guilty  of  murder,  robbery,  and 
house-burning,  to  be  precluded  from  any 
benefits  of  your  proclamation.  For  there 
never  was  a  man  who  has  been  in  arm* 
on  either  side,  but  what  is  guilty  of  some 
of  the  above  mentioned  crimes,  especially 
on  the  rebel  side,  and  them  that's  guilty  is 
to  suffer  instant  death  if  taken. 

If  my  request  agreeably  to  my  articles 
aint  granted,  and  arrive  by  the  eighth  day 
of  March  next,  I  shall  fall  upon  the  se- 
verest and  most  inhuman  terms  imagina- 
ble to  answer  the  ends  for  satisfaction  for 
those  that  are  so  executed,  and  if  the  re- 
quest is  granted  immediately,  send  a  field 
officer  to  Deep  River  to  Mr.  Winsor 
Pearce,  snd  there  he  may  remain  unmo- 
lested, or  to  Colonel  Phelon  Obstones, 
under  a  flag,  till  we  can  settle  the  matter, 
so  no  more,  but.  I  am,  in  behalf  of  his 
Majesty's  troops, 

Your  most  humble  serv't, 

DAVID  FANNING, 

Commander  of  the  Royal  Militia  of  Ran- 
dolph and  Chatham. 

P.  S.  On  Friday,  the  7th  of  January 
last,  I  wrote  to  lawyer  Williams  the  terms 
that  I  was  willing  to  surrender  under,  and 
he  wrote  to  me  that  General  Butler  could 


those  of  his  own  party,  the  name  of  young  Tarl- 
ton. 

Thomas  Ricketts,  though  indicted  of  trea- 
son only,  it  is  hard  to  mention  a  crime  of  which 
he  is  not  accused,  and  I  have  good  reason  to  be- 
lieve not  wrongfully.  Murder, house-breaking, 
robberry,  &c,  &c,  are  on  the  black  lists  of  his 
cri  mes,  to  which  is  added  a  general  bad  char- 
acter. 

Meredith  Edwards  and  Thomas  Eastridge 
were  also  indicted  for  treason.  They  are  both 
men  who  appeared  to  be  popular  among  the  to- 
nes and  very  active,  and  men  ol  Fanning's  gang, 
though  generally  kind  and  humane  to  prisoners 
while  in  their  custody,  and  seemed  much  to  la- 
ment the  fate  of  their  particular  neighbors  whom 
they  had  taken  with  Governor  Burke,  and  to 
express  some  uneasiness  at  seeing  them  in  cap- 
tivity. As  to  the  general  moral  character  of 
these  men  it  seemed  to  be  pretty  good  only  great 
tories — Eastridge  from  the  commencement  of 

the  times. 

*  *  *        *  *  * 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  dear  sir, 

Your  very  ob't  hum.  servant, 

JNO.  WILLIAMS. 


COLONEL  DAVID  FANNING. 
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not  comply  with  my  term?,  till  he  had 
the  approbation  of  the  Governor.  On 
Wednesday,  the  I  lth  inst.,  the  flag  was  to 
meet  me  at  a  certain  house  with  Ihe  let- 
ters, and  as  the  flag  was  coming  it  was 
waylaid  by  Charles  Golson  and  a  party  of 
men,  for  which  it  appeared  to  me  that  they 
eeemed  more  like  taking  my  life  by  treach- 
ery than  coming  upon  peaceable  terms, 
but  as  the  gentleman  that  bore  the  fl;.g, 
Balsom  Thompson,  acting  so  honorable 
to  his  trust,  the  moment  he  arrived  at  the 
place,  he  let  me  know  of  it,  and  declared 
himself  innocent,  which  gave  me  grounds 
to  think  he  would  act  with  honor  still. 

On  the  15th  of  the  present,  Mr.  Wil- 
liams, Mr.  Clark,  and  Mr.  Burns  were  the 
gentlemen  that  were  kind  enough  to  wait 
upon  me  with  a  blank  parole  and  letter 
that  my  request  was  granted  by  the  Gov- 
ernor. In  the  mean  time,  the  gentlemen 
waiting  on  me  at  the  place  appointed,  there 
came  around  me  a  company  of  the  Haw 
Fields,  commanded  by  Capt.  Serbe,  which 
plainly  and  evidently  appeared  to  me  that 
there  was  nothing  but  treachery  meant. — 
On  Sunday,  the  10th  of  February,  I  fell  in 
the  rear  of  Captain  Golson  and  Captait. 
Hines,  and  following  their  trail,  came  en 
them  at  dusk,  and  after  some  tiring  that 
night  we  rode  off  and  came  on  them  next 
morning  and  we  came  upon  terms  of  peace 
till  I  could  write  to  their  superior  for  which 
I  have  counselled  with  some  of  my  offi- 
cers and  we  joined  hand  and  heart  to  com- 
ply with  the  terms  underneath  written. 

"We  the  subscribers  do  acknowledge 
ourselves  subjects  to  the  British  Govern- 
ment and  as  you  are  well  assured  of  our 
Fidelity  and  Loyalty  to  His  Majesty  and 
has  been  daily  the  case  that  we  have  been 
destroying  one  anothers  nersons  and  pro- 
perty to  uphold  our  opinions  and  we  are 
hereby  willing  to  come  to  a  cessation  of 
Arms  for  three  months  on  the  condition 
underwritten. 

Our  Request  is  from  Cumberland  twen- 
ty miles  North  and  thirty  miles  East  and 
West  to  be  clear  of  any  of  your  Light 
Horse.  And  further  that  every  man  who 
has  been  in  actual  arms  in  a  permanent 
order  in  order  to  establish  a  Royal  Gov- 
ernment  excepling  those  that  have  de- 
serted from  a  regular  troop  who  have  vol- 
untarily enlisted  themselves,  them  we  do 
obligate  to  deliver  up  and  each  and  every 
man  that  is  at  liberty  shall  have  a  right  to 
withdraw  himself  in  the  said  District,  and 


that  any  persons  living  in  the  said  District 
that  have  been  in  actual  arms  in  a  perma- 
nent manner  to  establish  the  Royal  Gov- 
ernment that  we  should  at  any  request  by 
writing  to  me  or  Major  Reins  have  them 
apprehended  and  sent  to  any  of  the  Ameri- 
can officers  at  or  near  the  Line. 

That  if  any  of  our  men  should  go  out 
of  the  Line  or  District  to  plunder  or  dis- 
tress or  murder  any  of  the  American  party 
that  we  will  by  information  made  to  me  or 
Major  Reins  or  any  of  the  Captains,  that 
I  shall  return  their  names.  If  their  re- 
quest is  granted  that  they  s  all  immediate- 
ly be  apprehended  and  sent  to  you  or  tin 
next  officer  to  be  tried  by  your  own  Law; 
and  if  any  of  your  party  shall  be  caught 
plundering  stealing  or  murdering  or  going 
private  paths  with  Arms  signifying  as  if 
they  were  for  mischief,  to  be  left  to  our 
pleasure  to  deal  with  as  we.  see  cause 
agreeable  to  our  Laws.  All  public  roads 
to  be  free  to  be  traveled  by  any  Army  or 
company  keeping  the  public  loads,  or 
wagons. 

That  every  person  that  has  been  in  ac- 
tual arms  in  a  permanent  manner  in  order 
to  establish  the  Royal  Government  shall 
not  be  interrupted  of  his  arms  or  provis- 
ions and  any  pprson  that  has  not  been  in 
Arms  as  above  mentioned.  If  you  should 
want  provisions  or  any  other  articles  from 
them,  to  send  to  either  of  us  and  we  will 
send  a  sufficient  guard  to  see  them  safe  in 
and  out  the  Quakers  excepted  and  that  we 
will  not  in  the  mean  time  distress  or  dis- 
turb any  person  abiding  by  your  Law  on 
the  said  District  in  their  persons  or  pro- 
perty. 

All  back  plunders  shall  be  void  as  it  is 
impossible  to  replace  or  restore  all  the 
plunder  on  either  side. 

Our  request  is  to  have  a  free  trade  to 
any  part  with  wagons  or  horse-back 
without  arms  with  a  pass  from  any  ap- 
pointed officer  for  Salt  or  Iron  or  any 
other  necessary,  and  we  expect  the  two 
Coxe's  Mills  to  be  free  from  all  Armies 
belonging  to  America. 

Any  man  that  has  been  returned  a  Con- 
tinental without  taking  the  County,  that 
has  been  in  actual  arms  as  above  written 
shall  return  in  the  said  District. 

If  the  request  is  granted  above  written 
I  should  request  the  liberty  to  send  to 
Charlestown  to  let  them  know  what  we 
are  about  and  any  request  you  should  ask 
in  reason  I  will  petition  for  and  perhaps  a 
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peace  might  be  made  for  a  twelve  month 
or  more  if  you  desire  it. 

If  the  request  cant  be  granted  be  pleas- 
ed to  let  me  know  as  quick  as  possible 
and  if  you  don't  like  to  comply  with  our 
Terms  send  me  an  answer  back  immedi- 
ately that  we  may  know  what  to  depend 
on.  So  no  more  at  present  but  we  re- 
main friends  in  behalf  of  His  Majesty's 
Troops." 

Sir  we  remain 
your  faithful 

and  humble  servts. 

DAVID  FANNING,  Colonel, 
JOHN  REINS.  Major, 
WILLIAM  REINS,  Cpt., 
JOHN  EAGLE,  Cpt. 
WILLIAM  PRICE,  Cpt, 
JACOB  MANER,  Ensign. 


*  Major  Tatom  to  Governor  Burke. 

Hillsboro',  March  20th,  1782. 

Sir:    On  Sunday  the  11th  inst.,  Col. 


Balfour  of  Randolph  was  murdered  in  the 
moat  inhuman  manner  by  Fanning  and 
his  party,  also  a  Captain  Bryant  and  a  Mr. 
King  were  murdered  in  the  night  of  the 
same  day  by  them.  Col.  Collier's  and 
two  other  houses  were  burned  by  the 
same  party. 

Col.  Balfour's  sister  and  daughter  and 
several  oiher  women  were  wounded  and 
abused  in  a  barbarous  manner. 

These  sir,  are  facts.  I  was  at  that  time 
in  Randolph — saw  the  tories  and  some  of 
their  cruelties.  Without  a  speedy  relief 
the  good  people  of  that  county  must  leave 
their  habitations  and  seek  refuge  in  some 
other  place. 

I  am  sir  your  ob't.  serv't., 

A.  TATOM. 


*Maj.  Tatom  died  while  a  member  of  the 
House  of  Commons  from  Hillsboro',  and  was 
buried  in  the  cemetry  of  the  late  Comptroller 
Goodwin,  in  the  Raleigh  graveyard,  about  1802, 


[SELECTED.] 

THE  THINKER  AND  THE  DOER. 


One  sits  at  home,  with  pale  impassive  brow, 
Bent  on  tie  eloquence  of  lifeless  lei  ters  ; 
Noting  man's  thoughts  from  Mind's  first  dawn, 
till  now, 
When  truth  seems,  Heaven  inspired  to  burst 
her  fetters. 
Another  plies  the  force  of  stalwart  limbs, 

And  keen  wit  sharpened  by  the  whirl  of  action; 
For  midnight  lore  no  studious  lamp  he  trims, 
Curtained  and  muffled  from  the  world's  dis- 
traction. 
Two  destinies — converging  to  one  end, 

The  glorious  issue  ot  all  human  labor  ; 
Where  in  harmonious  union  softly  blend, 
The  praise  of  God— the  profit  of  our  neigh- 
bor. 


Each  has  his  gift— -the  stamp  affixed  at  birih, 
That  marks  him  tor  the  servant  of  a  Master ; 

The  chosen  steward  of  His  realm  of  Earth  ; 
The  shepherd  watching  for  a  higher  Pastor. 

Each  has  his  crown— of  earthly   laurels  here 
Gathered  and  woven  by  the  hand  of  mortals 

And  when  the  Spirit  City's  towers  appear, 
Dropped  on  his  brow  by  angels  at  its  portals. 

Judge  not  which  serves  his  mighty  Master  best, 
Haply  thou  mightest  be  true  worth's  detractor, 

For  each  obeys  his  nature's  high  behest ; 
The  close-pent  thinker,  and  the  busy  actor. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 


THE     DANCING     PARTY 


A  thousand  hearts  beat  happily  ;  and  when 
Music  arose  with  its  voluptuous  swell, 

Soft  eyes  look'd  love  to  eyes  which  spake  again, 
And  all  went  merry  as  a  marriage  bell. — Byron. 


With  a  few  exceptions,  if  you  please. 
Not  "  all  went  merry  as  a  marriage  bell ;" 
unless  in  its  stirring  tones  there  are  some 
notes  of  discord. 

The  saloon  at  the  Upbam  House  was 
brilliantly  lighted  up,  and  fairy  forms 
were  floating,  as  if  in  ether,  across  the 
spacious  area.  The  notes  of  flute  and 
violin  swelled  in  merry  union,  and  roll- 
ed along  the  perfumed  atmosphere. 
Soon  the  dance  began,  and  as  the  waters 
of  dark  and  crystal  streams,  when  they 
meet,  commingle,  eddying  in  graceful 
gyrations,  so  black  coats  and  snowy 
dresses  movTed  among  each  other  in 
many  mazy  windings. 

"  Of  all  that  did  chance,  'twere  a  long  tale  to  tell, 
Of  the  dancers  and  dresses,  and  who  was  the 

belle  ; 
But  each  was  so  happy  and  all  were  so  fair, 
That  night  stole  away,  and  the  dawn  sought 

them  there,". 

But  let  us  seek  Lizzie  in  the  whirling 
throng.  There  she  is,  hanging  upon 
Osmon's  arm,  her  large  blue  eyes  raised 
to  his  face,  prating  with  a  careless  air, 
and  vibrating  time  to  the   music.     Os- 


mon,  dazzled  with  the.  light  of  those 
bright  orbs,  and  wounded  afresh  by  the 
arrow-charms,  that  played   around  her 
to  smite  every  heart  but  her  own,  soon 
forgot  the  jealous  feelings  that  had  been 
awakened  toward  Mahgar,  and  believed 
that  the  reports,  which  had  excited  his 
apprehensions  and   slain,  with  ruthless 
cruelty,  his  hopes  of  happiness,  were 
without  foundation.     An  external  inti- 
macy existed  between  him  and  Mahgar; 
but  on  the  subject  of  their  expectations 
and  fears,  they  never  conversed.     Each, 
now,  considered   the  other  in  the  light 
of  a  rival,  and  heard  all  the  prophecies 
for  or  against  him,  that  were  afloat  in 
the  village  rumors.    Mahgar  had  the  ad- 
vantage of  his  competitor,  in  knowledge 
of  the  unequal  distribution  of  Lizzie's 
favors  ;  while  Osmon  shared  the  greater 
part,  though   he  knew  it  not ;  for  until 
this  night,  he  had  but  little  opportunity 
of  contrasting  the  different  manner,  in 
which  she  conducted  toward  each.  Now, 
indeed  he  saw,  or  believed  he  saw,  the 
clearest  indications,  that  lie  must,  in  the 
end,  prove  victor.    Ho^v   inconstant  is 
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the  stream  of  feeling,  'when  love  directs 
the  current  !  And  man,  the  slave  of 
circumstance,  is  tossed  by  every  breath 
of  change  that  blows  athwart  its  surface. 
Now,  the  spicy  breezes  waft  him  on  to 
Hope's  elysian  isles,  where  the  balmy 
air  is  rendered  fragrant  with  the  aroma 
of  anticipated  joys.  Now,  he  is  borne 
adown  the  cataract  of  disappointment, 
and  plunged  in  the  gloomy  vortex  of 
despair.  Save  me  from  the  thraldom  of 
unconquerable  love  ! 

The  set,  in  which  Lizzie  danced  with 
Osmon,  being  now  concluded,  he  con- 
ducted her  to  a  seat  and  engaged  in  a 
lively  conversation.  Mahgar  advanced 
to  solicit  her  hand  for  the  next  set.  He 
had  not  spoken  to  her  during  the  even- 
ing, and  when  he  made  his  bow,  she 
only  raised  her  head  to  acknowledge 
it,  then  turned  to  Osmon  and  took  up 
the  conversation  with  redoubled  vi- 
vacity. 

"  Oh  !  but  the  bargain  was  to  be  dis- 
solved at  my  pleasure." 

"  No,  indeed,"  replied  Osmon. — 
"  There  are  always  two  parties  to  a 
contract,  you  know,  and  each  has  equal 
powers  where  both  are  equally  inter- 
ested." 

"  But  that  was  a  part  of  the  agree- 
ment.    Wasn't  it  ?" 

Here  Mahgar  leaned  forward  and 
spoke. 

"  I  would  not  interrupt  you,  Miss 
Eliza,  only  to  >ask  the  favor  of  your 
hand  for  the  next  set." 

•"  I  am  engaged  for  the  next  set." 
-"And  the  next?" 

'"I  don't  know.  I  am  engaged  for 
four,  at  the  option  of  the  gentlemen." 

"  May  I  have  the  pleasure  of  danc- 
ing with  you,  wnen  your  engagements 


are  fulfilled?" 

"J  shall  not  wish  to  dance  after 
that." 

This  rebuff  completely  staggered 
Mahgar.  He  had  partially  recovered 
from  the  shock  he  received  at  the  sing- 
ing society,  and  renewed  his  resolution 
to  address  Lizzie  immediately.  He 
knew  that  ladies  sometimes  love  most, 
when  they  seem  to  hate ;  and  a  certain 
degree  of  formality  toward  him,  he 
would  have  construed  as  a  favorable 
omen.  Even  as  it  was,  after  making 
allowance  for  Lizzie's  youth,  and  a 
strong  impetuosity  of  disposition,  that 
sometimes  hurried  her  into  extremes, 
and  that  riper  years  would  correct,  he 
was  willing  to  indulge  the  thought  that 
her  conduct  might,  be  the  effect  of  an 
over  desire  to  conceal  her  partiality  for 
him.  If  this  were  so,  and  her  affec- 
tion bore  any  considerable  ratio  to  the 
means  of  concealment,  he  felt  he  must 
be  blessed  indeed.  These  were  ques- 
tions to  be  decided ;  and  he  had  re- 
solved to  decide  them.  But  whenever 
he  met  with  Lizzie,  her  repulsive  con- 
duct tended  to  drive  him  from  his  pur- 
pose. He  knew  her  well  ;  for  he  had 
studied  her  character,  and  behind  a 
laughing  face  and  a  wild,  girlish  hilari- 
ty, he  discovered  a  jewel  which  he  be- 
lieved he  must  possess  or  die. 

To  return.  Mahgar,  after  securing  a 
partner  in  another  part  of  the  hall  join- 
ed the  dance,  and  all  moved  on  as  be- 
fore. At  intervals,  however,  he  might 
be  seen,  with  a  troubled  brow,  looking 
toward  the  other  end  of  the  set.  His 
mind  was  laboring  to  decide  whether 
Lizzie's  conduct  could  be  viewed  in  any 
other  light  than  that  of  an  insult.  Only 
a  few  more  steps  were  wanting  in  the 
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process  to  reach  a  negative  conclusion. 
Should  he  thus  decide,  he  had  but  one 
course  to  pursue  :  never  again  to  speak 
to  her;  never  again  to  obtrude  himself 
into  her  presence. 

The  evening  wore  away,  and  Lizzie 
continued  her  flirtation  with  Osman- 
Often  might  they  be  seen  alone  on  a 
sofa,  engaged  in  familiar  chit-chat.  The 
mere  passer-by  might  have  regarded 
her  as  the  same  merry,  laughing  girl, 
she  had  always  been.  Yet,  if  one  had 
observed  her  closely,  he  might  have 
missed  some  of  the  music  of  her  voice 
— might  have  noticed  a  shade  of  mel 
ancholy,  at  times.,  rest  upon  her  coun- 
tenance, and  seen  the  abstracted,  vacant 
gaze,  when  none  was  nigh.  She  flatter- 
ed herself,  that  none  could  suspect,  from 
.  her  appearance,  the  true  state  of  her 
mind.  Her  actions,  at  least,  seemed  to 
say, 

"  Well,  read  my  cheek  and  watch  my  eye, — 
Too  strictly  schooled  are  they, 
One  secret  of  my  soul  to  show, 
One  hidden  thought  betray." 

She  was,  however,  distrustful  of  her- 
self: only  once  she  spoke  to  Maligar  ; 
only  once  her  eyes  met  his.  He  close- 
ly scanned  her  every  movement,  to  see 
if  he  could  discover  any  signs  of  insin- 
cerity in  her  language  or  her  actions. 
He  "  read  her  cheek  and  watched  her 
eye,"  but  no  betrayal  of  a  "  hidden 
thought"  was  made. 
.  The  day  was  dawning,  and  those 
who  were  tired  of  the  dance  drew  around 
the  fire— for  it  was  now  October.  As 
the  company  began  to  leave,  Lizzie  turn- 
ed to  Osman,  and  addressed  him, 

"  Here,  Mr.  Osman,  is  your  pencil ;  I 
have  kept  it  as  long  as  I  intented." 


The  presence  of  other  gentlemen,  per- 
haps, prevented  her  from  saying  more. 
Cornelius,  also,  would  have  spoken  ;  but 
she  then  speaking  to  Mary,  they  retired 
to  the  dressing-room. 


CHAPTER      VII. 


T  II  E       RING, 


Trifles,  light  as  air 
Are,  to  the  jealous,  confirmations  strong 
As  proofs  of  holy  writ. 

Shaks.— Othello. 


"  Oh  !  Miss  Susan,  wont  you  go  and 
get  my  ring  ?  You  promised  me  you 
would  ?" 

"  Why,  my  child,  I  did,  and  I  will 
get  it,  when  I  see  Cornelius,"  said  Miss 
Susan,  looking  somewhat  surprised  at 
Lizzie's  serious  air,  and  the  eager  em- 
phasis with  which  she  spoke. 

"  But  I  want  you  to  get  it  to-day," 
returned  Lizzie,  with  increased  serious- 
ness. "  He  will  be  certain  to  wear  it ; 
the  miserable  fellow  !  and  I  would  not 
have  him  seen  with  it  on,  for  the 
world  !" 

"  Certainly,  he  would  not  wear  it, 
without  your  permission  !" 

"  Yes  he  will.  He  should  not  have 
kept  it  without  my  permission.  I  only 
swapped  it  for  his  pencil,  during  the 
evening,  and  tried  every  way  I  could  to 
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get  it  back ;  but  he  wouldn't  give  it 
up." 

"  Well,  ray  deart  I  cant  get  it,  until  I 
see  him." 

"  No.  But  you  must  see  him  to-day. 
Everybody  will  see  him  with  it,  and 
then  " .  Here  Lizzie  checked  her- 
self, for  her  conscience  told  her  she  had 
given  everybody  reason  to  think 


what  she  was,  perhaps  going  to  say. 

"  But,"  continued  Miss  Susan,  "  must 
I  go  and  look  for  him,  with  the  avowed 
object  of  getting  your  ring?" 

"0,  you  have  soma  shopping  to  do, 
and  you  will  see  him  at  one  of  the 
stores.  And  I  would  rather  have  your 
errand  known  than  for  him  to  keep  it 
another  moment." 

"Well,  I  will  try,"  said  Miss  Susan, 
after  a  pause.  And  putting  on  a  thought- 
ful expression,  as  if  revolving  in  her 
mind  what  things  she  must  purchase, 
she  took  up  her  work  basket  and  com- 
menced examining  the  various  articles 
in  it. 

Here  is  explained  the  fragment  of  a 
conversation  between  Lizzie  and  Osraon, 
given  in  the  last  chapter.  She  exchanged 
her  ring  for  his  pencil,  temporarily,  and 
it  will  be  seen,  she  delivered  over  the 
pencil  before  leaving  the  party. 

Miss  Susan  was  Mr.  M 's  house- 
keeper— an  old  maid  of  rare  softness  of 
temper — neat  and  exact,  yet  unpossess- 
ed of  that  intolerance  of  girlish  freaks, 
which  characterizes  the  sisterhood.  She 
seemed  to  think  her  only  mission  on 
earth  was,  to  minister  to  the  comfort  of 
the  two  dear  girls,  whose  budding  and 
blooming  she  had  so  fondly  watched  ; 
and  she  spared  neither  labor  nor  pains 
to  make  them  happy.  As  a  duenna, 
she  gave  them  much  wholesome  advice, 


which,  if  it  had  been  followed  strictly, 
would  have  saved  them  many  troubled 
moments.  She  was  the  sister  of  our 
old  friend  Martin,  who  was  consequent- 
ly, intimately  acquainted  with  the  fami- 
ly, and  generally  knew  whatever  trans- 
pired within  the  sacred  circle. 

Miss  Susan  set  out,  a  short  time  after 
Lizzie's  earnest  appeal,  thinking  much 
of  the  purchases  she  was  to  make,  but 
more  of  the  primary  object  of  her  visit 
to  the  village.  "'Tis  strange,"  thought 
she,  "  that  Lizzie  will  do  so  many  fool- 
ish things  to  trouble  me."  But,  then 
she  was  indulgent,  and  never  complain- 
ed ;  remembering  that  she  was  once 
young  herself.  Then  she  remembered 
too,  how  she  had  been  indulged,  and 
why  she  never  married,  and  she  was 
contented.  But  the  thought  of  Lizzie's 
intimacy  with  Osmon  gave  her  some 
pain.  He  was  handsome,  she  knew, 
and  of  polished  manners,  but  she  could 
not  think  that  he  would  make  her  hap- 
py. She  sometimes  believed  that  Lizzie 
would  discard  him,  and  as  often  feared 
she  would  not,  for  she  seldom  spoke  to 
her  of  her  intentions,  and  when  she  did 
simply  expressed  her  own  opinions. — 
Mahgar  was  decidedly  her  choice,  and 
she  did  not  hesitate  to  tell  it. 

It  was  late  in  the  afternoon  when  she 
returned.  Lizzie  was  sitting  at  the  par- 
lor window,  looking  towards  the  village. 
When  she  saw  Miss  Susan  coming  she 
flew  to  meet  her,  with  a  heart  vibrating 
between,  hope  and  fear,  lor  events,  small 
in  themselves,  sometimes  become  mo- 
mentous to  those  concerned. 

"  Miss  Susan  !  Miss  Susan  !  did  you 
get  my  ring  V 

"  Yes,  clear,  here  it  is." 

[To  be  Continued .] 
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It  is  amusing,  upon  the  announcement  of 
a  new  invention  or  discovery  which  is 
likely  to  prove  important,  to  see  the  con- 
flicting claims  set  up  by  individuals  who 
esteem  themselves  entitled  to  the  credit 
of  a  prior  discovery.  They  would  have 
us  believe  that  they  long  ago  produced 
similar  results,  and  that  they  only  failed 
to  reap  the  benefits  which  they  expected 
to  flow  from  ihem  by  reason  of  some  un- 
toward circumstance  of  fortune.  They 
would  not  by  any  means  have  us  infer 
that  failure  ensued  from  want  of  clearness 
in  their  own  conceptions  of  the  thing 
sought  after.  It  is  thus  we  are  assured, 
"there  is  nothing  new  under  the  sun." 

The  first  discovery  of  the  principle  Of 
the  Caloric  Engine  is  claimed  for  a  gun- 
smith in  Virginia,  and  various  other 
persons  in  different  localities  put  forth 
the  same  pretension.  .  So  Morse's  Tele- 
graph was  claimed  for  a  Frenchman,  and 
the  most  wicked  attempts  made  to  defraud 
Whitney  of  the  patent  for  his  great  in- 
vention. Now,  supposing  these  prior  dis- 
coveries to  have  been  made,  at  least  so 
far  as  first  principles  are  concerned,  who 
are  the  persons  that  have  always  reaped 
the  reward  and  been  most  justly  entitled 
to  remuneration?  Certainly  not  those 
who  have  made  no  further  progress  than 
surmise  that  a  thing  could  be  done  with- 
out doing  it.  Fulton  was  not  the  first 
who  applied  steam  to  the  purposes  of 
navigation,  though  the  first  to  meet  with 
cheering  success.  Hence  he  will  be  still 
remembered  when  others  shall  have  been 
forgotten.  Men  estimate  the  merit  of 
others  from  the  amount  of  good  which 


they  have  effected,  not  contemplated,  and 
bestow  their  praises  accordingly.  And 
the  mere  assertion  of  a  principle  gains 
but  little  credit  for  the  author,  unless  he 
show  how  it  can  be  made  to  meet  the 
wants  of  mankind.  There  are  records 
which  go  to  prove  that  the  Northern  por- 
tions of  America  were  discovered  many 
centuries  before  Columbus  sailed  on  his 
voyage  of  discovery ;  but  they  are  treated 
as  being  in  a  great  degree  fabulous  and 
of  doubtful  authenticity,  while  the  great 
navigator's  fame  is  as  fresh  and  far  more 
freely  accorded  now  than  when  he  threw 
Europe  into  astonishment  and  rendered 
the  Old  World  incredulous  by  the  success 
of  his  great  undertaking.  All  this  is  easily 
accounted  for  when  wTe  reflect  that  no  ad- 
vantages resulted  from  the  first  reported 
discoveries,  but  that  vast  empires,  bound- 
less sources  of  wealth  and  fields  of  prowess 
were  conferred  by  the  old  Admiral  Upon 
his  patrons.  The  world  was  not  made  in 
a  da}r ;  and  all  science  is  progressive,  be- 
ing continually  enriched  by  the  contribu- 
tions of  its  devotees,  who  in  turn  have 
their  honors  multiplied,  while  the  foun- 
ders are,  in  many  cases,  unknown  or  held 
in  little  esteem. 

Perhaps  the  above  is  only  preliminary 
to  the  introduction  of  an  analogous  fact, 
which  partakes  somewhat  of  the  nature 
of  a  complaint.  Let  a  comparatively  ob- 
scure writer,  by  industrious  research  or 
gopd  fortune,  bring  to  the  light  of  the 
public  certain  important,  but  isolated  facta 
of  history,  which  time  and  the  utilitarian- 
ism of  the  a<*e  have  almost  obliterated 
from  the  minds  of  men,  and  the  records 
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containing  which  are  difficult  of  access, 
he  miiy  receive  but  little  commendation 
ior  his  labors;  but  if  some  distinguished 
orator  or  annalistgives  their  publication  the 
sanction  of  his  name,  he  will  not  lack 
men's  praises  for  the  information  given, 
though  ihe  credit  be  justly  due  to  an- 
other. Thereasqn  no  doubt  is,  that  it  is 
taken  for  granted  that  whatever  emanates 
from  the  former  is  unworthy  the  trouble 
of  a  perusal  ;  while  every  effusion  of  the 
latter  is  devoured  with  avidity,  without 
a  moment's  consideration  being  given  to 
ascertain  whether  there  is  not  a  priority  of 
merit  resting  with  some  other,  to  whom 
the  public  is  really  indebted.  There  have 
been,  in  one  instance,  we  are  certain, 
facts  of  such  a  nature  communicated  for 
publication  in  the  Magazine,  which  re- 
ceived but  little  attention  there,  but  met 
with  a  proper  reception  when  announced 
in  the  production  ot  one  who  possesses  a 
national  reputation. 


We  wish  to  state  for  the  information, 
perhaps  gratification,  of  some  of  our  con- 
temporaries, that  one  of  our  number  has 
adopted  for  his  motto,  Eiqne  Eudixia ; 
the  interpretation  of  which  he  defies  any 
one  to  yive,  who  has  not  command  of  the 
"  word  factory"  at  the  University. 


the  University  abroad  that  nothing  will 
occur  of  a  nature  calculated  to  mar  the 
festivities  of  the  occasion,  as  was  the  case 
last  year.  Those  exptcled  to  deliver  ad- 
dresses are  gentlemen  of  distinction,  who 
cannot  fail  to  acquit  themselves  admirably, 
and  to  the  satisfaction  of  all. 


On  Saturday,  22d  of  January,  the  day 
which  custom  has  set  apart  for  the  pur- 
pose, commencement  officers  were  duly 
appointed,  consisting  '  of  a  marshal,  who 
names  four  assistants,  and  six  ball-man- 
agers. Mr.  Ivey  F.  Lewis  was  chosen  to 
fill  the  former  office,  and  Messrs.  J.  W. 
Sandford.  W.  C.  Nichols,  W.  H.  Spencer, 
C.  W.  Phifer,  R.  M.  Sloan,  and  E.  H. 
Davis,  to  discharge  the'dut.iesof  the  latter. 
It  is  thought  that  there  will  be  a  larger 
attendance  than  usual  at  the  ensuing  com- 
mencement; and  we  assure  the  friends  of 


TO  CONTRIBUTORS. 

"  Syphax  "  desires  us  to  present  his 
best  wishes  to  our  predecessors  and  ask 
them  whether  he  is  still  held  in  their  re- 
membrance. 

The  note  of  our  correspondent  at  E.  C, 
South  Carolina,  has  been  received,  and  it 
is  with  pleasure  that  we  acknowledge  its 
friendly  tone  and  the  interest  of  the 
writer  in  our  success,  A  want  of  space 
and,  to  deal  candidly,  some  objections  in 
the  article  itself  which  he  sent  us,  espe- 
cially the  latter  part  of  it,  though  in  some 
degree  of  a  local  nature,  induced  us  to 
lay  it  over. 

"  To  the  Freshman  Class  "  is  respect- 
fully declined. 


TnE  following  unique  epistle  was  handed 
us  by  one  of  our  number,  which  we  in- 
sert for  ihe  benefit  of  the  parties  con- 
cerned, as  it  seems  to  have  miscarried  in 
not  reaching  its  proper  destination : 

Chaplhill,  feb.  6,  1853.  . 

I  am  well  at  pressent,  and  hoping  theas 
few  linds  may  find  you  all  well,  give  my 
love  to  all,  and  Aspeshally  to  mis  mary 
P.  T.  I  want  you  to  bie  me  one  doson 
twelve  key  locks,  as  cheap  as  you  can,  as 
thare  are  none  hear.  W.  B.  E. 


We  have  thought  proper,  without  any 
comment,  to  insert  here  the  following  ef- 
fusion : 
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A  KISS. 

BY    HARRY    HOLDYOURGRIP. 

'Tis  sweet  the  morning  dew  to  sip 
From  the  fair  petals  of  the  rose, 
*T  is  sweet  to  lave  the  thirsty  lip 
In  limpid  streamlet  as  it  flows  ; 
But  something  sweeter  than  the  dew 
I  seek,  when  pants  my  heart  for  bliss, 
That  joy  which  not  long  since  1  knew, 
The  earnest,  long,  fond  loving  kiss. 

Oh !  how  delicious  'tis  to  cling 
Upon  the  lips  of  those  we  love, 
While  eyes  to  eyes  soft  glances  fling — 
While  gently  falleth  from  above 
The  starlight  of  a  summer  eve — 
While  softly  floats  the  breeze  along, 
And  wakes  to  life  each  dormant  leaf, 
To  flutter  forth  its  spirit  song. 

Ah,  extacy,  how  weak  my  tongue 

Thy  blisslul  happiness  to  tell ! 

No  magic  harp,  however  strung, 

Can  make  a  fellow  feel  so  well, 
aa  when  his  Mary  throws  her  arms  about  his 
neck,  rounds  her  lips  like  a  wedding-ring,  and 
hits  him  a  lick  on  the  cushion  that  covers  his 
masticators.  Oh,  crackie !  it  makes  a  man  ieel 
connubial  for  a  week. 


Sneydsborough,  Anson  County. 
A  young  friend  (E.  R.  L.,  of  Anson,)  asks 
for  information  of  the  source  whence 
♦he  village  of  Sneydsborough  derived  its 
name.  We  comply  very  cheerfully  with 
his  request  to  communicate  such  informa- 
tion as  we  possess  upon  the  subject. 

Richard  Lowell  Edgeworth,  who  in 
connection  with  his  still  more  distin- 
guished daughter  Maria,  has  written  so 
much  and  so  well  upon  the  subject  of 
education,  was  born  in  1744  and  died 
in  1817.  He  was  four  times  married. 
In  1763,  to  Miss  Elers ;  in  1773,  to 
Miss  Honora  Sneyd;  in  1780,  to  Miss 
Elizabeth  Sneyd,  and,  in  1798,  at  the 
ripe  age  of  fifty-four,  to  Miss  Beaufort. 
He  had  children  by  each  of  these  mar- 
riages, and  between  the  birth  of  the 
oldest,  by  the  first,  and  the  youngest, 
by  the  fourth,  nearly  half  a  century  in- 


tervened. His  first  marriage,  at  the  age 
of  19,  while  a  student  at  Oxford,  not 
only  was  a  hasty,  but  probably  an  un- 
happy, one.  All  the  others  were  judi- 
cious, but  the  second,  with  Honora 
Sneyd,  eminently  forfunate.  The  char- 
acter of  this  lady  is  so  generally  known 
that  nothing  more  than  a  mere  refer- 
ence to  her  history  is  necessary  to  at- 
tract the  attention  and  command  the 
sympathy  of  the  reader.  She  was  af- 
fianced to  the  unfortunate  and  accom- 
plished Major  Andre  in  very  early  life, 
and  neither  the  ultimate  rejection  of  his 
suit  nor  her  marriage  witli  Mr.  Edge- 
worth,  tended  in  the  slighest  degree 
to  efface  her  image  from  his  memory. 
A  letter  of  his,  published  since  his 
death,  states  that  at  the  time  of  his  ar- 
rest he  concealed  her  minature  in  his 
mouth.  She  died  on  the  30th  April, 
1780,  the  victim  of  consumption,  and 
he  was  executed  on  the  2d  October 
thereafter,  at  the  early  age  of  29,  with- 
out any  knowledge  that  she  had  pre- 
ceded him  to  that  bourne  from  which 
no  traveller  returns.* 

The  eldest  son  of  Richard  Lowell 
Edgeworth  was  born  at  Black  Bourten, 
Oxfordshire,  Ireland,  in  1764,  before 
the  father  had  attained  his  twentieth 
year.  Of  this  wayward  boy,  the  auto- 
biography of  the  father  concluded  by 
his  daughter  Maria,  gives  the  following 
account  :"f 

"After  my  return  from  Ireland  in 
1765,  when  1  established  myself  at  Hare 
Hatch,  I  formed  a  strong  desire  to  edu- 
cate my  son  according  to  the  system  of 
Rousseau.  His  Erailie  had  made  a 
great  impression  upon  my  young  mind, 


*  See  Edgeworth's  Memoirs,  Boston  edition, 
1821,  pp.  77,  78  ;' again  page  161. 

+The  coincidence  between  this  and  the  touch- 
ing case  of  Emmett  and  Miss  Curran,  as 
shadowed  forth  in  the  beautiful  verse  of  Moore, 
can  scarcely  escape  the  memory  of  any  one : 
"He  had  lived  for  his  love,  for  his  country  he 
died ; 

They  were  all  that  to  life  had  entwined  him, 
Nor  soon  shall  the  tears  of  his  country  be  dried, 

Nor  long  shall  his  love  stay  behind  him." 
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as  it  had  done  upon  the  imagination  of 
many  far  my  superior  in  age  and  under- 
standing. His  work  had  then  al  1  the 
power  of  novelty  as  well  as  all  the 
charms  of  eloquence  ;  and  when  I  com- 
pared the  many  plausible  ideas  it  con- 
tains, with  the  obvious  difficiencies  and 
absurdities,  that  I  saw  in  the  treatment 
of  children  in  almost  every  family  with 
which  I  was  acquainted,  I  determined 
to  make  afair  trial  of  Rousseau's  system. 
My  wife  complied  with  my  wishes,  and 
the  body  and  mind  of  my  son  were  to 
be  left  as  much  as  possible  to  the  edu- 
cation of  nature  and  accident.  I  was 
but  twenty-three  years  old  when  I 
formed  this  resolution  ;  I  steadily  pur- 
sued it  for  several  years,  notwithstand- 
ing the  opposition  with  which  I  was 
embarrassed  by  my  friends  and  rela- 
tions and  the  ridicule  by  which  I  be- 
came immediately  assailed  on  all  quav- 
ers." 

"I  dressed  my  son  without  stock- 
ings, with  his  arms  bare,  in  ,a  jacket 
and  browsers,  such  as  are  quite  common 
at  present,  but  which  were  at  that  time 
novel  and  extraordinary.  I  succeeded 
in  making  him  remarkably  hardy.  I 
also  sueceeded  in  making  him  fearless 
of  danger,  and  what  is  more  difficult, 
capable  of  bearing  privation  of  every 
sort.  He  had  all  the  virtues  of  a  child 
bred  in  the  hut  of  a  savage,  and  all 
the  knowledge  of  things,  which  could 
well  be  acquired  at  an  early  age  by  a 
boy  bred  in  civilized  society.  I  say 
knowledge  of  things,  for  of  books  he 
had  less  knowledge  at  four  or  five  years 
old,  than  most  children  possess  at  that 
age.  Of  mechanics  he  had  a  clearer 
conception,  and  in  the  application  of 
what  he  knew,  more  invention,  than  any 
child  I  had  then  seen.  He  was  bold 
free,  fearless,  generous  ;  he  had  a  ready 
and  keen  use  of  all  his  senses,  and  of 
his  judgment.  But  he  was  not  dis- 
posed to  obey  ;  his  exertions  generally 
arose  from  his  own  will;  and  though 
he  was  what  is  commonly  called  good- 
tempered  and  good-natured,  though  he 
generally    pleased    by   his   looks,   de- 


meanor, and  conversation,  he  had  too 
little  defference  for  others;  and  he 
showed  an  invincible  dislike  to  control. 
With  me,  he  was  always  what  I  wish- 
ed ;  with  others  he  was  never  anything 
but  what  he  wished  to  be  himself.  He 
was,  by  all  who  saw  him,  whether  of 
the  higher  or  lower  classes,  taken  no- 
tice of;  and  by  all  considered  as  very 
clever.  I  speak  of  a  child  between 
seven  and  eight  years  old,  and  to  pre- 
vent interruption  in  my  narrative,  I 
here  represent  the  effects  of  his  educa- 
tion from  three  to  eight  years  old,  dur- 
ing which  period  I  pursued  with  him 
Rouseau's  plans. 

Unfortunately  for  him,  I  was  per- 
suaded by  my  friends  to  send  him 
away  from  me  to  school,  without  hav- 
ing sufficiently  prepared  him  for  the 
change  between  the  Roussean  system, 
which  had  been  pursued  at  home,  and 
the  course  of  education  to  which  he 
was  to  be  subject  at  a  public  seminary. 
His  strength,  agility,  good  humor,  and 
enterprize,  made  him  a  great  favorite 
with  his  school-fellows  ;  he  showed 
abilities  and  was  sure  to  succeed  when- 
ever he  applied  ;  but  his  application 
was  not  regular ;  nor  was  his  mind 
turned  to  scholarship.  He  had  ac- 
quired a  vague  notion  of  the  happiness 
of  a  sea-faring  life,  and  I  found  it  bet- 
ter to  comply  with  his  wishes,  than  to 
strive  against  the  stream.  He  went  to 
sea,  readily  acquired  the  knowledge  re- 
quisite for  his  situation,  and  his  hardi- 
hood and  fearlessness  of  danger  ap- 
peared to  fit  him  for  a  sailor's  life."* 


*  He  some  years  afterwards  went  to  Ameri- 
ca, married  Elizabeth  Knight,  an  American 
lady,  and  settled  in  South  Carolina,  near 
George  Town.  He  died  (August  1796)  leaving 
three  sons,  who  with  their  mother,  are  still  re- 
sidents in  America. 

The  note  appended  to  the  foregoing  sketch 
by  the  editor,  Miss  Maria  Edgeworth,  may  or 
may  not  be  precisely  accurate.  Her  brother 
may  have  settled  in  the  first  instance  in  the 
neighborhood  of  George  Town.  He  is  under- 
stood, however,  to  have  been  subsequently  a  ci- 
tizen of  Anson— to  have  given  name  to  the  vil- 
lage at  the  head  of  this  article,  in  compliment 
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The  Address  delivered  by  Chancellor 
Ridley,  before  the  graduating  class  in 
the  Law  department  of  Cumberland 
University,  has  just  been  received.  We 
learn  from  tbe  prefatory  remarks  that 
the  school  is  in  a  highly  flourishing 
condition  :  established  only  in  1847,  it 
now  contains  nearly  a  hundred  students. 
The  following  gentlemen  constitute  the 
Faculty — 

Hon.  Abraham  Carnthers,  late  one 
of  the  Judges  of  the  Circuit  Courts  of 
Tennessee;  Hon.  Nathan  Green,  one  of 
the  Judges  rof  the  Supreme  Court  of 
Tennessee;  Hon.  Bromfield  L.  Ridley, 
one  of  the  Chancellors  of  the  State.  * 

We  extract  the  following  interesting 
anecdote : — 

"I  remember  an  incident  connected 
with  the  early  life  of  our  distinguished 
fellow-citizen — the  late  President  of  the 
United  States — James  K.  Polk ;  an  in- 
cident worthy  to  be  treasured  up  in  the 
minds,  not  only  of  young  lawyews,  but 
of  literary  students  in  every  department 
of  learning — especially  those  who  aspire 
to  distinction  in  scholarship  whilst  at 
College,  or  to  professional  eminence  in 
after  life.  Mr.  Polk  was  graduated  at 
the  University  of  North  Carolina,  in 
1818.  In  1847,  after  he  had  been  elec- 
ted, and  during  the  continuance  of  his 
term  as  President,  he  was  invited  to 
visit  his  Alma  Mater,  at  her  annual 
commencement.  He  accepted  the  invi- 
tation, and  made  the  visit  in  company 
with  lik  pla«niatD  Tnl-m  V  Mac™  th^r,  *  Does  the  venerable  Professor  still  live? — 
with  bib  classmate  John  Y.Mason,  then  |  Vivit  Sodales  ?  immo  vero  etiam  inaulamven- 


borough,  when  the  latter  referred  to  his 
visit  to  Chapel  Hill — the  first  which  he 
had  made  since  his  graduation — a  pe- 
riod of  twenty-nine  years.  He  said  he 
walked  into  the  Philanthropic  and  Di- 
alectic and  Univer.-ity  Literary  rooms — 
j  through  the  familiar  walls  of  the  college 
'passages — to  the  old  chapel,  and  said. 
"  the  friends  of  my  youth — my  class- 
mates— where  ar?  they  ?  And  echo 
answered — where  are  they  V  They 
were  all  gone— gone.  Some  of  them  to 
their  long,  long  homes,  and  a  nova  pro- 
genies had  sprung  up.  He  met  with 
one  face  only  which  he  recognized,  and 
was  happy  to  be  recognized  by  him. 
It  was  his  old  professor  of  mathematics, 
Elisha  Mitchell,  (who,  by  the  way,  still 
lives  in  tha  enjoyment  of  a  green  old 
age,*  an  ornament  to  the  college.) 

Professor  Mitchell  related  an  occur- 
rence which  took  place  during  Mr. 
Polk's  senior  year,  which  he,  (Mr.  Polk) 
regarded  as  complimentary  to  himself 
personally.  It  was  this :  A  student 
who  had  not  much  veneration  for  the 
truth,  was  dealing  out  the  wonderful  to 
his  fellows,  who  stood  round  the  college 
steps.  One  of  them  expressed  a  doubt 
as  to  the  truth  of  his  story,  to  which 
the  relator  replied,  "  It  is  as  certainly 
true,  as  that  Jim  Polk  will  get  up  to- 
morrow morning  at  the  ringing  of  the 
first  bell  !"       You  ask,  pray,  what   is 


a  member  of  his  cabinet.  In  1848,  a 
familiar  friend  was  in  conversation  with 
him — the   ex-President — at  Murfreees- 


to  the  maiden  name  of  his  accomplished  step- 
mother Honora  Sneyd,  and  we  learn  from  a 
friend  much  better  able  to  weave  this  narrative 
into  a  fairy  legend  than  we  are,  that  Edge- 
worth's  Mill,  in  Anson,  is  a  locality  still  well 
known,  and  around  which  are  clustered  many 
bright  associations.  But  we  leave  these,  to  be 
traced  in  due  time  by  fairy  fingers. 


it,  notat  et  designat  oculis  unumquemque  nos- 
trum. Patere  tua  consilia  non  sentis  ?  Con- 
strictam  jam  horum  conscientia  teneri  conju- 
rationem  tuam  non  vides  ?  Quid  proxima,  quid 
supenore  nocte  egeris,  ubi  lueris,  quos  convo- 
caveris,  quid  consihi  ceperis,  queni  ignorare  ar- 
bitraris  I 

To  return  to  the  vernacular,  with  which  we 
confess  we  are  somewhat  more  familiar,  we 
have  tha  pleasure  to  reply,  that  the  Professor 
completed  the  thirty-fifth  year  of  official  duty 
on  the  last  day  of  January.     During  all  this 

Eeriod,  as  we  learn  from  the  oldest  inhabitants, 
e  has  attended  morning  and  evening  prayers 
with  the  exact  punctuality  which  characterized 
the  curriculum  of  President   I'olk,  and  yet  no 


*  Chancellor  Ridley  graduated  in  the  class  of  I  one  hereabouts  considers  him  old,  and  all  re- 
1824,  which  consisted^  of  39  members  ;  and  gard  him  anything  else  than  green.  May  he 
himself  is  one  of  five  Judges  which  it  has  pro-  outlast  the  century,  and  his  shadow  never  grow 
duced.  less. 
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there  in  that  to  point  a  moral  or  adorn 
a  tale  ?  Go  with  me  and  get  an  an- 
swer. When  Mr.  Polk  was  graduated, 
he  was  appoinied  by  the  Faculty  to 
speak  the  Salutatory  Oration  in  Latin, 
which  was  the  first  honor  in  a  class  dis- 
tinguished for  scholarship  and  talent. — 
Perhaps  his  early  rising  at  the  ringing 
of  the  first  bell,  which  took  place  at  the 
first  break  of  day,  had  some  agency  in 
the  attainment  of  this  honor.  He  af- 
terwards became  a  distinguished  lawyer, 
was  elected  to  the  Congress  of  the  Uni- 
ted States  time  after  time,  by  the  most 
intelligent  constituency  in  the  State  of 
Tennessee ;  occupied  the  post,  and  dis- 
charged with  ability  the  important  du- 
ties of  Speaker  of  the  House,  and  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  of  Ways  and 
Means  ;  was  afterwards  elected  gover- 
nor of  the  State  of  Tennessee  ;  and,  to 
cap  the  climax  of  his  honors,  was  elect- 
ed by  the  party  with  whom  he  sympa- 
thised in  politics,  to  the  presidency  of 
this  great  American  Republic. 

For  all  this  honorable  promotion  by 
his  fellow-men,  he  wasindebted^in  a  very 
great  degree,  to  his  habit  of  getting  up 
at  the  ringing  of  the  first  bell.  That 
same  decision  of  character  and  energy 
of  will,  indicated  by  this  early  incident 
in  his  collegiate  life  however  seemingly 
unimportant,  pressed  him  onward,  and 
still  onward  to  glory  and  honor  amongst 
his  fellow-men.  It  was  the  great  lever 
power  by  means  of  which  in  early  li'e 
he  became  a  ripe  scholar,  and  in  more 
advanced  years,  an  accomplished  states- 
man. 


OBITUARY. 

Neak  Tallahassee,  Florida,  on  the  1st 
ult.,  of  congestive  fever,  died,  after  an  ill- 
ness often  days,  Richard  Henry  V\  hitaker. 
He  was  a  ni(  mber  of  the  present  Senior 
class  in  the  Sophomore  year,  and  was  con- 
strained to  leave  college  on  account  of  Ihe 
delicate  state  of  his  health ;  but  having 
sought  the  sunny  South,  he  has  there  fal- 
len a  victim  to  one  of  those  malignant  fe- 
vers peculiar  lo  the  less  elevated  portions 
of  the  southern  country.  Though  it  has 
been  long  since  he  departed  from  us,  jet 
his  classmates  have  not  forgotten  his  up- 
rightness of  deportment,  affability  of  man- 
ners and  gentlemanly  bearing.  We  invite 
attention  to  the  proceedings  of  the  Philan- 
thropic Society,  found  below,  in  relation  to 
this  sad  event : 

Philanthropic  Hall,  Feb.  19, 1853. 
'Whereas,  It  has  pleased  the  Allwise  Creator, 
in  the  plenitude  of  his  mercy,  to  take  unto 
Himself,  our  beloved  fellow  member,  Richard 
H.  Whitaker,  whose  uniform  deportment  and 
gentle  disposition  ever  inspired  confidence  and 
love :    Therefore  Resolved. 

That  while  we  bow  in  humble  submission  to 
the  divine  decree,  we  deeply  sympathise  with 
the  friends  of  the  deceased,  in  mourning  the 
loss  of  one,  whose  many  excellencies,  both  of 
heart  and  mind,  secured  the  affection  and  es- 
teem of  all,  and  gave  every  promise  of  future 
usefulness  and  worth. 

Resolved,  secondly,  That  in  testimony  of  our 
respect  for  his  many  virtues  we  wear  the  usual 
badge  of  mourning  lor  thirty  days. 

Resolved  thirdly.  That  a  copy  of  these  res- 
olutions be  transmitted  to  the  parents  of  the  de- 
ceased and  also  to  the  North  Carolina  Patriot, 
Ha  ifax  Republican,  Floridean  and  Journal  and 
the  University  Magazine,  with  the  request  that' 
they  be  published. 

J.  H.  WHITAKER,     ) 

D.  C.  HALL,  [  Committee. 

T.  PERRY.  ) 
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A  Lecture,  delivered  before  the  Neio  York  Historical  Society,  in  January,  1853, 
by  Hon.  Will.  A.  Graham. 


The  sixth  lecture  of  this  course  was  delivered 
yesterday  evening,  at  Metropolitan  Hall,  by 
the  Hon.  W.  A.  Graham,  on  the  above  sub- 
ject. The  body  and  gallery  of  the  edifice 
was  filled  to  excess  by  a  highly  respectable 
audience.  At  the  hour  appointed,  the  lectu- 
rer, accompanied  by  the  Hon.  Luther  Brad- 
ish,  President  of  the  Society,  Dr.  Hawkes, 
Dr.  Francis,  Dr.  DeWitt,  and  other  distin- 
guished gentlemen,  presented  himself  to  the 
audience,  and,  after  the  applause  which 
greeted  him  had  subsided,  said : 

Mr.  President, 

and  Ladies  and  Gentlemen : 
Regarding  the  New  York  Historical 
Society  as  a  national  institution,  I  have 
not  scrupled  to  undertake  the  task  de- 
volved on  me  this  evening,  however 
conscious  of  my  inadequacy  to  its  pro- 
per fulfilment ;  and  a  primary  object  of 
its  establishment  being  the  study  and 
dissemination  of  a  correct  knowledge  of 
American  history,  the  topic  on  which  I 
propose  to  engage  your  attention  is  the 
British  invasion  of  North  Carolina,  in 
1180  and  '81.  Having  been  requested 
to  turn  my  attention  to  some  subject 
pertaining  to  the  history  of  the  South- 
7— Vol.  II. 


era  States,  it  was  not  until  after  the 
choice  of  this,  and  at  too  late  a  period 
to  prepare  on  another,  that  I  learned,, 
that  a  reverend  aud  distinguished  friend 
of  mine,  who  has  preceded  me  in  the 
series  of  exercises  appointed  by  the  so- 
ciety, had  made  the  subject  of  his  dis-- 
course  another  interesting  chapter  in 
the  history  of  North  Carolina.  With 
earlier  information  of  this  fact,  I  would 
gladly  have  chosen  some  other  topic,  to 
give  greater  variety  and  interest  to  a 
course  of  lectures  which  has  thus  far 
been  so  well  received  by  the  public. 

The  subject  is  withal  commonplace; 
but  it  is  the  story  of  our  ancestors — of 
their  struggles  and  sacrifices — their  free- 
dom and  renown.  The  scene,  too,  is 
circumscribed,  but  the  actors  were  per- 
sonifications of  principles,  and  represen- 
tatives of  nations,  and  upon  the  close 
of  the  drama,  depended  the  fate  of  an 
empire.  If  other  apology  be  wanting 
for  the  selection  of  this  theme, 

"  I  am  native  there, 
And  to  the  manor  born." 
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and  from  occasional  access  to  official 
documents,  as  well  as  from  the  traditions 
aad  legends  of  those  whose  honorable 
scars  bore  witness  of  opportunities,  for 
acquaintance  with  some,  at  least,  of  the 
events  of  that  period,  am  impressed 
with  the  conviction  that  from  want  of 
chroniclers  and  printing  presses  in  the 
then  infant  State,  at  the  time  of  these 
occurrences,  and  from  negligence  or  ac- 
cident since,  it  has  not  received  full  jus- 
tice from  the  pen  of  history.  Let  it  be 
remembered,  that  the  period  to  which 
we  refer  is  1780  and  1781,  more  than 
five  years  after  the  first  blood  shed  in 
the  war  of  the  Revolution  at  Lexington, 
and  full  four  years  after  the  national 
Declaration  of  Independence. 

Yet,  had  North  Carolina  been  no  in- 
different or  idle  spectator  while  other 
States  were  the  theatre  of  war,  or  in 
regard  to  the  common  cause  in  the  in- 
.cipiency  of  the  contest.  As  early  as  the 
passage  of  the  Stamp  Act,  and  down 
to  the  breaking  out  of  hostilities,  dis- 
putes of  a  domestic  nature,  touching 
the  rights  of  creditors  in  the  province 
to  proceed  by  attachment  against  the 
lands  of  debtors  residing  in  England, 
and  the  mal-ad  ministration  of  the  pro- 
vincial government,  had  been  agitated 
between  the  crown  (through  the  royal 
governors)  and  the  people  of  the  colony, 
which,  added  to  the  causes  of  complaint 
of  more  general  interest,  produced  a 
free  discussion  of  the  constitution  of 
Great  Britain,  and  sharpened  and  invig- 
orated the  public  mind  in  relation  to  the 
rights  of  British  subjects  in  the  colonies. 
Emboldened  in  these  controversies,  the 
population  were  intelligent  and  acute 
in  their  comprehension  of  the  issues  in- 
volved, jealous  of  undue  control  by  the 


mother  country,  and  ready  to  hazard 
any  consequences  in  resisting  her  en- 
croachments. This  was  sufficiently  at- 
tested in  the  alacrity  with  which  she 
responded  to  the  call  for  the  first  conti- 
nental Congress,  in  1774;  in  the  pro- 
ceedings of  her  various  provincial  Con- 
gresses and  Councils,  prior  to  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  State  government;  and  in 
in  those  of  her  popular  assemblies,among 
which,  it  may  be  enough  to  particular- 
ize the  Wilmington,  Cumberland,  Row- 
an and  Tryon  associations,  and  the 
memorable  meeting  in  Mecklenburg,  on 
the  20th  of  May,  1775,  which  declared 
absolute  independence. 

And  these  prompt  and  decisive  man- 
ifestations of  sentiment  had  been  sus- 
tained by  military  aid,  in  the  immediate 
scenes  of  danger,  in  a  manner  which 
proved  that  she  had  no  selfish,  sectional 
or  exclusive  ideas  of  defence  and  pro- 
tection. Establishing  a  thorough  mili- 
tary organization  at  the  Provincial  Con- 
gress, which  assembled  in  Hillsborough 
on  the  20th  of  August,  1775,  in  De- 
cember of  that  year  an  expedition  was 
sent  under  Colonel  Howe,  for  the  de- 
fence of  Norfolk  and  Lower  /Virginia, 
against  Lord  Dunmore,  the  royal  Gov- 
ernor of  that  province,  who,  having  col- 
lected a  large  army  of  whites  and  ne- 
groes, proclaimed  martial  law,  and  offer- 
ed freedom  to  the  apprentices  and  slaves 
of  the  country.  This  force,  in  conjunc-' 
tiou  with  a  detachment  of  regulars  and 
Virginia  troops,  under  Colonel  Wood- 
ford, defeated  his  lordship's  army  in  the 
battle  at  Great  Bridge,  and  obliged  him 
to  abandon  Norfolk  and  take  refuge  on 
board  a  man  of  war  in  the  harbor,  as 
tha  last  royal  Governor  of  North  Caro- 
lina, six  months  anterior,  had  been  ob- 
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Hged  to  do  at  Wilmington. 

About  the  same  date,  an  expedition 
under  Colonels  Martin,  Polk  and  Ruth- 
erford, marched  from  the  western  part 
of  the  State  against  the  tories,  (called 
Scovilites,  scovil  or  scofil,  from  a  royal 
ist  emissary  of  that  mime,)  in  the  north- 
western section  of  South  Carolina;  and 
in  connection  with  the  troops  of  that 
State,  under  General  Richardson  and 
Colonel  Thompsor,  drove  the  tory  com- 
manders, Cunningham  and  Fletcher, 
from  the  seige  of  the  village  of  Nine- 
ty-six, and  on  their  retreat,  surprised 
and  defeated  them,  with  the  capture  of 
four  hundred  of  their  followers.  This 
is  known  in  tradition,  as  the  snow  camp 
campaign,  from  the  violent  snow  storms 
with  which  its  camps  were  visited. 

In  the  Autumn  of  1776,  a  force  of 
nineteen  hundred  men,  from  the  same 
region,  under  General  Rutherford,  was 
despatched  against  the  Cherokee  In- 
dians, who  had  espoused  the  British 
cause,  and  committed  depredations  on 
the  neighboring  settlements,  which  chas- 
tised and  compelled  them  to  sue  for 
petice. 

In  the  campaigns  of  1776,  '77,  '78, 
'79,  and  '80,  she  furnished  her  contin- 
gents to  the  continental  service  upon 
the  requisitions  of  Congress,  to  meet  the 
common  en«my  in  other  States;  and 
her  militia  were  marched,  by  divisions, 
brigades,  regiments,  and  battalions,  to 
the  aid  of  South  Carolina  and  Georgia; 
not  to  mentiou  that  the  ranks  of  Sum- 
ter and  Pickens  were  often  filled  with 
her  citizens,  who  took  service  under 
these  famous  partisan  officers,  when 
those  States  were  the  seat  of  war,  and 
were  computed  among  the  troops  of 
South  Carolina.     From  New  Jersey  to 


Florida,  inclusive,  there  were  few  battle 
fields  in  which  a  portion  of  the  troops 
engaged  in  defence  of  the  liberties  of  the 
country  were  not  hers. 

Besides  these  contributions,  however, 
for  military  operations  abroad,  a  con- 
siderable force  was  required  for  the  in- 
terior defence  and  safety  of  the  State* 
Although  the  great  mass  of  the  people 
were  true  to  the  country,  there  was  no 
contemptible  number  who  maintain  & 
their  loyalty  to  the  crown,  and  stood 
ready  to  defend  it  with  arms.  This  was 
more  conspicuously  true  of  a  body  of 
Scotch  Highlanders,  who  had  emigrated 
in  large  numbers  to  the  waters  of  the 
Cape  Fear  in  the  incipient  stages  of  the 
controversy  between  the  colonies  and 
the  mother  country  ;  and  the  signal  vic- 
tory obtained  by  Colonels  Caswell  and 
Lillington,  at  the  bridge  of  Moore's 
Creek,  one  of  the  Western  tributaries 
of  the  Cape  Fear,  on  the  27th  of  Feb- 
ruary, 1776,  with  one  thousand  men, 
over  the  tory  forces  levied  in  that  re- 
gion, under  General  McDonald  and 
Captain  McLeod,  numbering  fifteen  hun- 
dred men,  who  were  marching  to  re- 
lieve Governor  Martin  (from  his  exile  on 
board  an  English  ship  of  war  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Cape  Fear,  and  to  bring 
him  back,  and  restore  him  to  his  au- 
thority in  the  colony,  is  one  of  the  proud- 
est events  of  the  war,  in  that  year.  Par- 
sued  with  vigor,  as  this  victory  was,  ia 
capturing  prisoners,  arms,  military  stores 
and  munitions  of  war,  it  so  broke  thespir- 
rit,  and  destroyed  the  resources  of  the 
enemy  in  the  State,  and  so  cheered  the 
hopes  of  the  patriots,  that  its  effects 
were  widely  and  deeply  felt.  Still,  the 
feeling  of  attachment  to  the  royal  cause 
infected  individuals,  and  in  many  in- 
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stances  pervaded  whole  neighborhoods 
And  districts,  and  required  constant  vigi- 
lance, determination  and  energy  on  the 
part  of  the  authorities  and  troops  of  the 
new  government. 

In  the  spring  of  1776,  a  formidable 
invasion  was  threatened  by  a  military 
and  naval  armament,  under  Sir  Hen- 
ry Clinton  and  Sir  Peter  Parker,  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Cape  Fear,  and  a 
large  military  force  was  called  out 
to  repel  it.  But  its  attention  was  soon 
directed  to  the  more  tempting  prize  of 
Charleston,  where,  in  June  of  that  year, 
occurred  the  famous  repulse  which  has 
given  immortality  to  the  name  of  Moul- 
trie. In  this  defence,  of  Charleston, 
the  American  forces  were  commanded 
by  Major  General  Charles  Lee,  and  in- 
cluded two  brigades  of  North  Carolina 
continental  troops,  under  Generals  Rob- 
ert Howe  and  James  Moore.  The  lat- 
ter was  the  brother  of  Maurice  Moore,  a 
colonial  Judge,  ana  an  uncle  of  Alfred 
Moore,  subsequently  an  associate  Jus- 
tice of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  U.  S. 
Gen.  Moore  died  in  the  early  part  of  the 
year,  1111,  after  his  brigade  had  been 
ordered  to  the  northward,  and  was  suc- 
ceeded by  Gen.  Francis  Nash.  Gov.  Cas- 
well's letters  MSS.  Gen.  Howe  surviv- 
ed the  war,  and  is  well  known  to  history. 

"With  the  exception  of  a  detachment 
from  this  armament,  which  was  landed 
and  committed  some  depredations 
in  the  county  of  Brunswick,  among 
which  was  the  sacking  of  the  private 
mansion  of  the  patriot  General  Howe, 
no  British  force  had  entered  the  territo- 
ry of  North  Carolina  until  the  period 
announced  in  the  outset  of  these  re- 
marks— the  latter  half  of  the  year  1780. 

But,  although  the  geographical  posi- 


tion of  the  State,  or  the  military  plans 
of  the  enemy,  had  thus  long  delayed 
his  visit,  he  now  came  with  a  prestige 
of  success  which  threatened  entire  sub- 
jugation. South  Carolina  and  Georgia 
had  been  overrun  and  conquered,  and 
their  patriot  citizens  driven  to  conceal- 
ment, exile,  or  submission  to  his  victo- 
rious arms.  Charleston  had  fallen  on 
the  12th  of  May.  Improving  his  suc- 
cess with  the  skill  of  a  veteran  com- 
mander, Lord  Cornwallis  moved  for- 
ward at  once  to  Camden,  near  the  cen- 
tre of  the  State ;  and  on  the  29th  of 
that  month,  his  light  troops,  under 
Lieutenant  Col.  Tarleton,  overwhelmed 
and  massacred  a  Virginia  regiment  un- 
der Col.  Buford,  at  Waxhaw  Creek, 
near  the  frontiers  of  North  Carolina. — 
On  the  16th  of  August,  in  a  pitched 
battle  near  Camden,  he  had  signally  de- 
feated and  routed  the  main  army,  which 
had  been  rallied  for  the  defence  of  the  • 
South  under  General  Gates,  the  hero  of 
Saratoga.  And  although  some  consola- 
tion was  administered  to  the  wounded 
spii'it  of  the  American  General  under 
this  crushing  defeat,  by  the  success  of 
General  Sumter,  in  capturing,  about  the 
same  time,  a  convoy  of  the  enemy,  yet 
this  daring  and  vigilant  officer  was  him- 
self surprised  by  the  dashing  Tarleton, 
and  his  force  of  eight  hundred  men  put 
to  route  and  dispersed,  with  the  loss  of 
his  artillery,  arms,  and  baggage,  at 
Fishing  Creek,  two  days  afterwards. — 
"Thus,"  says  a  spirited  writer,  "the 
tragedy  of  the  16  th,  closing  with  the 
catastrophe  of  18th,  the  army  of  the 
South  became  a  second  time  nearly  an- 
nihilated." To  this  unbroken  succession 
of  reverses  to  our  arms,  it  must  be  add- 
ed that  the  resources  of  North  Carolina 
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to  meet  the  impending  danger,,  had 
been  greatly  impaired  by  the  events  of 
the  war.  A  large  number  of  her  people, 
dispirited  and  broken  down  in  health  by 
service,  the  two  preceding  years,  in  the 
low  and  insalubrious  sections  of  South 
Carolina  and  Georgia;  her  treasury 
and  military  supplies  exhausted  in  the 
maintenance  of  these  and  other  expedi- 
tions; all  her  continental  troops,*  and 
more  than  a  thousand  of  her  militia,f 
made  prisoners  at  the  surrender  of 
Charleston,  and  paroled,  or  yet  in  the 
hands  of  the  enemy  ;  more  than  five 
hundred  more,  including  some  of  the 
most  popular  and  influential  officers, 
taken  at  the  battle  of  Camden,  and 
now  in  confinement  at  St.  AugustineJ — 
these  are  circumstances,  not  to  be  over- 
looked in  estimating  the  appalling  na- 
ture of  the  crisis,  and  the  merit  of  a 
brave  resistance. 

There  was  no  impediment  to  the  on- 
ward progress  of  Lord  Cornwallis,  ex- 
cept the  want  of  supplies,  which  he  im- 
patiently awaited  at  Camden.  His  road 
to  Charlotte,  the  capital  of  Mecklen- 
burg county,  aud  the  first  point  of  his 
destination,  laid  paiallel  to  the  great 
rivers  of  the  country,  and  crosses  the 
State  boundary  upon  an  imaginary  line. 
In  the  absence  of  maps  S(J  much  of 
geography  as  may  be  necessary  to  com- 
prehend the  movements  which  we  shall 
describe,  may  be  comprised  in  few  words. 
The  Broad  and  Catawba  rivers  are  the 
chief  tributaries  of  the  Santee,  and  the 
Yadkin  of  the   Pedee,  parallel  streams 


*Life  of  Davidson,  appendix  to  his  Memoirs, 
t  Marshall's  Life  of  Wash.  p.  333. 
{Journal  of  Board  of  War,  MSS. 


rising  in  the  mountains  of  North  Caro- 
lina, and  running  southwardly  to  the 
ocean,  in  South  Carolina.  The  Cape 
Fear  pursues  a  like  course,  but  whol- 
ly in  North  Carolina,  its  head  waters 
being  the  Deep  and  H.aw  or  Saxapa- 
ha-.v  rivers.  The  Dan  is  the  headstream 
of  the  Roanoke,  and  at  our  points  of 
reference  is  coursing  from  west  to  east, 
nearly  with  the  line  of  division  between 
North  Carolina  and  Virginia, 

But  there  is  an  episode  to  our  narra- 
tive, before  pursuing  the  march  of  the 
invading  army.  The  disastrous  tidings 
of  the  fall  of  Charleston  sped  rapidly 
through  the  eountry,  bringing  gloom  to 
the  heart  of  the  patriot,  cheerfulness 
and  joy  to  the  loyalist,  and  inclining 
the  wavering  and  irresolute  to  the  cause 
of  royalty.  Early  in  June,  the  militia 
of  the  counties  of  Mecklenburg  and 
Rowan,  comprehending  the  region  be- 
tween the  Yadkin  and  Catawba,  who  had 
so  early  and  so  constantly  signalized 
their  devotion  to  liberty,  were  ordered 
out  under  Brigadier  General  Rutherford, 
to  oppose  the  triumphal  march  of  the 
British  General.  Scarcely  had  they  as- 
sembled at  the  place  of  rendezvous, 
about  ten  miles  northeast  of  Charlotte, 
when  the  intelligence  arrived  of  an  as- 
semblage of  a  body  of  loyalists  at  Ram- 
sour's  Mills,  some  forty  miles  distant,  be- 
yond the  Catawba,  in  the  county  of 
Tryon,  and  within  view  of  the  present 
village  of  Lincolnton.  Unwilling  to 
weaken  the  force  he  had  gathered  to 
impede  the  advance  of  the  British 
army,  General  Rutherford  despatched 
orders  to  Col.  Francis  Locke,  of  Rowan, 
and  other  faithful  officers,  to  collect  the 
available  force  of  their  several  neigh- 
borhoods, and  suppress  the  insurrection 
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at  the  earliest  practicable  moment .  It  i  crossing  the  Catawba  at  various  fords, 
appeared  that  one  John  Moore,  of  the  effected  a  junction  within  sixteen  miles 
county  of  Tryon,  (now   Lincoln.)   who  |  of  the  camp   of  the  royalists,  on   the 


had  joined  the  enemy  in  South  Caroli- 
na the  preceding  winter,  had  recently 
returned,  dressed  iu  a  tattered  suit  of 
British  uniform  and  a  sword,  and  an- 
nounced himself  a  lieutenant  colonel  in 
the  well  known  regiment  of  Noith 
Carolina  loyalists,  commanded  by  Col. 
John  Hamilton,  of  Halifax.  He  brought 
detailed  accounts  of  the  seige  and  sur- 
render of  Charleston,  and  an  authorita- 
tive message  from  Lord  Cornwallis,  that 
he   would  march  into  that  section  as 


19th  of  June,  with  three  hundred  and 
fifty  men.  At  sunrise  the  next  morn- 
ing, with  this  unequal  force,  and  with- 
out any  chief  commander  or  understood 
arrangement  of  battle,  except  that  three 
companies  of  horse,  which  constituted 
their  cavalry,  should  go  in  front,  they  as- 
saulted the  camp  of  thetories,  containing 
as  already  mentioned,  thirteen  hundred 
men,  and,  after  a  well  sustained  and 
bloody  engagement  of  an  hour,  compel- 
led them  to  retreat.     The  particulars  of 


soon  as  the  then  ripening  harvests  were  this  action,  did  time  permit  us  to  recur 
gathered,  so  as  to  afford  a  support  for  .  t  >  them,  are  of  much  interest.  Blood 
his  army.     Very  soon  thereafter,  Nich-  relatives    and    familiar     acquaintances 


olas  Welsh,  of  the  same  vicinity,  who 
had  been  in  the  British  service  for  eigh- 
teen months,  and  bore  a  major's  com- 
mission in  the  same  regiment,  also  re- 
turned, with  splendid  official  equipments 
and  a  purse  of  gold,  which  was  osten- 
tatiously displayed  to  his  admiring  as- 
sociates, with  artful  speeches  in  aid  of 
the  cause  he  had  embraced.  He  also 
gave  the  first  information  of  Buford's  de- 
feat, and  represented  that  all  resistance 
on  the  part  of  the  whigs  would  now  be 
hopeless.  Under  these  leaders,  there 
was  collected,  in  a  few  days,  a  force  of 
thirteen  hundred  men,  who  were  en- 
camped in  an  advantageous  position, 
preparatory  to  their  being  marched  to 
effect  a  junction  with  the  British  in 
South  Carolina. 

Colonel  Locke,  and  the  other  officers 
•who  had  received  the  orders  of  General 
Rutherford,  already  referred  to,  pro- 
ceeded to  execute  them  with  the  utmost 
alacrity  and  prompitude.  In  less  than  five 
days  they  levied  their  several  quotas,and 


fought  in  opposing  ranks,  and  when  the 
smoke  of  the  battle  occasionally  cleared 
away,  recognized  each  other  in  the  con- 
flict— the  tories  wearing  their  well- 
known  badge  of  a  green  pine  twig  in. 
front  of  the  hat,  and  the  whigs  a  simi- 
lar badge  of  white  paper,,  which  was  in 
some  instances  taken  as  a  mark  by  the 
enemy,  and  occasioned  the  wearers  to 
be  shot  in  the  head.  These  were  the 
only  means  of  distinguishing  the  two 
parties  in  the  action  in  which  neighbor 
met  neighbor  in  deadly  strife,  with  the 
rifles  carried  in  hunting,  and  in  the  use 
of  which  weapon  one  hundred  men  on 
either  side  were  as  expert  and  unerring 
as  any  like  number  of  Kentuckians  in 
the  time  of  Boone.  Seventy  men,  in- 
cluding five  whig  and  four  tory  captains, 
weve  left  dead  on  the  field,  and  more 
than  two  hundred  were  wounded,  the 
loss  being  shared  about  equally  by  the 
respective  sides. 

It  is  a  remarkable  omission,  in   the 
histories  of  the  war  of  the  revolution,, 
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that  no  author,  neither  Marshall,  Lee, 
Ramsay,  Botta,  nor  any  other,  that  I 
have  consulted,  makes  mention  of  this 
important  hattle  of  Ramsour's  Mills. 
The  only  intelligible  record  of  it,  in 
extenso,  from  the  pen  of  Gen.  JosephGra- 
ham,  an  officer  in  Rutherford's  brigade, 
who  was  on  the  battle-field  immediately 
after  the  action,  was  published  in  the 
newspapers  of  North  Carolina  thirty  years 
si  nee, and  has  been  copied  by  Mr.  Wheeler 
iu  his  recent  collection  of  matiria  histori- 
es of  North  Carolina.  It  is  likewise  no^ 
tictd  by  Mr.  Lossing  in  his  recent  work, 
the  "Field  Book  of  the  Revolution." — 
For  daring  courage  on  the  part  of  the 
whig  assailants,  considering  that  the 
enemy  out  numbered  them  in  the  pro- 
portion of  four  .to  wne,  and  had  great 
advantage  in  position,  it  is  surpassed  by 
few  events  of  ihe  war:  and  as  a  chas- 
tisement and  a  check  upon  the  rising 
and  exultant  spirit  of  the  loyalists  over 
the  recent  disasters  to  our  arms  in  South 
Carolina,  the  result  was  of  the  same 
nature,  and  almost  equal  in  salutary  ef- 
fects, to  the  victory  of  Caswell  and  Lil- 
lington,  at  Moore's  Creek  bridge,  four 
years  preceding. 

I  have  failed,  earlier,  to  mention  that 
Colonel  Locke  and  his  brave  associates, 
after  resolving  to  engage  the  enemy, 
despatched  a  messenger  to  carry  this  in- 
formation to  General  Rutherford,  and 
request  his  co-operation  if  possible,  but 
did  not  make  his  compliance  a  prelimi- 
nary to  their  attack;  and  that  this  offi- 
cer, having  heard  of  the  retirement  of 
the  British  forces  from  Waxhaw  to 
Camden,  had,  without  knowledge  of 
the  intentions  of  Locke,  crossed  the  Ca- 
tawba, with  the  purpose  of  himself  dis- 
persing the  tories  at  Ramsour's,  and  ar- 


rived with  his  brigade  on  the  battle 
field  about  two  hours  after  the  retreat  of 
the  enemy.  Had  the  assault  been  post- 
poned for  this  brief  space,  the  victory 
would  doubtless  have  been  more  com- 
plete, and  possibly  many  of  the  gallant 
dead  would  have  been  spared  to  encoun- 
ter the  invading  Briton,  trained  for  the 
conflict  by  this  first  essay  in  arms. 

General  Rutherford,  in  the  succeed- 
ing month,  joined  Gen.  Gates,  in  com- 
mand of  a  brigade  of  militia,  and  in  the 
defeat  at  Camden,  on  the  16th  of  Au- 
gust, was  wounded,  and  taken  prisoner 
by  the  enemy  ;  and,  therefore,  does  not 
appear  in  the  ensuing  campaign. 

The  determination  of  Gen.  Gates  not 
to  attempt  to  rally  his  routed  army 
short  of  Hillsborough,  which  is  near  the 
centre  of  North  Carolina,  and  more 
than  two  hundred  miles  from  Camden, 
was  an  entire  abandonment  of  one-half 
of  the  State  to  the  depredations  of  the 
enemy.  This  is  mentioned,  with  regret, 
by  Lee,  in  his  memoirs  of  the  war  in 
the  South,  on  account  particularly  of  the 
district  between  the  Yadkin  and  Cataw- 
ba, on  whose  efficiency  and  devotion  to 
the  patriot  cause  he  pronounces  a  high 
eulogium.  With  the  British  in  front, 
and  bodies  of  tories  within  striking  dis- 
tance both  on  its  right  and  left,  the  con- 
test now  became  in  that  section,  a  war 
pro  aris  ttfocis,  with  few  immediate  re- 
sources for  its  protection  but  those  fur- 
nished by  itsdf,  and  these  greatly  di- 
minished by  the  melancholy  events  to 
which  allusion  has  already  been  made. 
But  the  spirit  of  the  country  did  not 
forsake  it  in  this  trying  hour,  and  it 
was,  perhaps,  fortunate  that  the  British 
army,  in  its  first  inroad  into  the  State, 
was  to  encounter  a  people  of  such  un- 
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shaken  resolution  and  activity  in  the 
gloom  which  overspread  the  southern 
country. 

Among  many  noble  and  intrepid  pa- 
triots, in  this  district,  "who  struggled 
with  the  storim  of  fate,"  and  upheld 
the  falling  fortunes  of  their  country,  two 
characters  deserve  to  be  conspicuously 
remembered.  These  are  Brigadier  Gen. 
Wm.  Lee  Davidson,  and  Col.  Wm.  R. 
Davie. 

Gen.  Davidson  was  of  Irish  extrac- 
tion, and  his  parents,  like  almost  all  the 
original  settlers  in  that  region,  were 
emigrants  from  Pennsylvania.  He  was 
educated  at  an  academy  called  "Queen's 
Museum,"  in  Charlotte,  and,  fired  with 
a  noble  ardor  to  sustain  the  patriot 
cause  in  arms,  was  commissioned  a  Ma- 
jor in  one  of  the  regiments  raised  in 
North  Carolina  for  the  continental  ser- 
vice, in  1776.  In  this  capacity  he 
marched  northward  in  the  brigade  of 
Gen.  Francis  Nash„  who  was  killed  in 
the  battle  of  Gerruantown,  in  October, 
1777,  joined  the  main  army  under  Gen. 
Washington,  in  New  Jersey,  and  served 
■under  the  Commander-in-chief  through 
the  three  following  campaigns;  during 
which  time  he  was  promoted  to  a  lieut- 
enant colonelcy,  with  the  command  of 
a  regiment.  His  presence  at  home,  at 
this  juncture,  was  purely  accidental, — 
The  troops  of  the  North  Carolina  line 
having  been  detached  to  re-inforce  the 
Southern  army,  then  under  the  com- 
mand of  Gen.  Lincoln,  he  obtained  per- 
mission to  visit  his  family,  from  which 
he  had  been  three  years  separated,  with 
the  expectation  of  joining  his  regimet:t 
in  South  Carolina.  But  Charleston  be- 
ing invested  at  the  time  of  his  approach, 
and  all  access  cut  off,  he  was  thus  saved 


from  capture  with  his  comrades  in  arms, 
and  returned  immediately  to  his  home 
in  Mecklenburg.  He,  however,  did  not 
resign  himself  to  repose  and  inactivity, 
but,  taking  command  of  a  body  of  mi- 
litia, rendered  effective  service  in  quell- 
ing the  tory  insurrections  consequent 
on  the  fall  of  Charleston.  After  the 
capture  of  Gen.  Rutherford  at  Gates' 
defeat,  Col.  Davidson  was  appointed  a 
Brigadier  General  of  militia,  and  thus 
had  immediate  command  of  the  citizen 
soldiers  of  the  frontier  county  of  Meck- 
lenburg, at  the  time  when  the  services 
of  every  man  were  required  who  was 
capable  of  bearing  arms.  His  roman- 
tic devotion  to  the  public  service,  as 
manifested  in  a  continuous  absence  of 
three  years  from  a  young  and  endeared 
family,  his  familiarity  with  the  well 
foughten  fields  of  Monmouth,  Brandy- 
wine  and  Germantown,  and  the  fact  that 
he  had  seen  service  under  the  eye,  and 
with  the  approbation  of  Washington, 
made  him  a  star  of  guidance  to  his 
countrymen,  and  inspired  them  with 
hope  and  confidence. 

Of  Col.  Davie,  a  less  minute  introduc- 
tion is  necessary.  Surviving  the  war, 
he  became  subsequently  known  to  the 
Union,  as  one  of  the  great  American 
orators,  lawyers  and  statesmen,  a  leader 
in  every  great  enterprise  for  the  im- 
provement and  elevation  of  the  charac- 
ter, of  his  own  State — at  one  time  her 
Chief  Magistrate — a  member  of  the 
federal  convention,  a  special  minister  to 
France,  in  conjunction  with  Mr.  Murray 
and  Chief  Justice  Ellsworth,  during  Na- 
poleon's Consulate,  and  one  of  the  most 
accomplished  and  elegant  gentlemen  of 
the  revolutionary  race.  At  the  period  to 
which  we  refer,  he  may  have  been  twen- 
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ty-five  years  of  age — some  four  years 
graduated  at  Nassau  Hall,  Princeton — 
interrupted  in  his  law  studies  by  the 
events  of  the  war, 

Inter  arma,  silent  leges, 

he  had  gratified  his  early  desire  and  the 
inclinations  of  his  genius,  and  become 
a  soldier.  Of  studious  habits,  he  had 
brought  his  well  furnished  and  disci- 
plined mind  to  the  study  of  military 
science,  and  had  mastered  it.  His  ser- 
vice had  been  in  the  horse,  where  he 
had  received  the  approbation  of  Pulas- 
ki. He  had  approved  his  gallantry  at 
the  battle  of  Stono,  where  he  was  se- 
verely wounded,  at  Hanging  Rock  and 
on  other  fields,  and  hi;  zeal  in  the  pat- 
riot cause  by  expending  an  estate,  con- 
stituting his  chief,  if  not  only  fortune, 
in  equipping  a  legionary  corps,  of  which 
he  was  now  at  the  head.  He  was  pru- 
dent, vigilant,  intrepid  and  skillful  in 
his  movements  agaiust  the  enemy,  and 
with  a  charming  presence,  a  ready  elo- 
quence, and  an  undaunted  spirit,  he  was 
among  the  young  men  of  the  day,  as 
Harry  Percy  "  to  the  chivalry  of  Eng 
land." 

Having  received  his  supplies,  Lord 
Cornwallis  moved  forward  from  Camden 
on  the  8th  of  September,  with  the  as- 
sured expectation  of  conquering  North 
Carolina,  before  Congress  could  bring 
another  army  into  the  field.  With  his 
military  force  there  were  adventitious 
aids,  from  which  much  was  expected. 
In  his  train  was  the  late  Royal  Govern- 
or Martin,  who,  having  lingered  off  the 
mouth  of  Cape  Fear,  in  a  ship-of-war 
for  more  than  a  year  after  his  expulsion 
from  the  Province,  in  the  hope  of  res- 


toration to  authority,  had  paid  a  visit 
to  New  York  and  was  now  returned, 
and  hoped  to  receive  that  doubtful  sub- 
mission, under  the  guns  of  his  Majes- 
ty's army,  which  he  had  been  unable  to 
exact  by  the  aid  of  his  provincial  adhe- 
rents alone.  A  printing  press  formed 
also  a  part  of  the  furniture  of  the  camp, 
with  which  it  was  intended  to  fulmi- 
nate threats,  gazette  victories  and  dis- 
tribute pardons,  protections  and  promis- 
es. In  his  ranks  was  a  regiment  of  loy- 
alists, raised  in  North  Carolina,  under 
the  command  of  Col.  Hamilton,  a  Scotch 
merchant  of  Halifax,  and  connected  n 
business  with  a  house  at  Cross  Creek, 
in  the  midst  of  the  settlement,  of  his 
countrymen  ;  a  gentleman  of  high 
tone  and  courage  held  in  great,  es- 
teem for  the  virtues  of  private  life,  and 
who,  after  the  war,  was  for  many  years 
his  Britannic  Majesty's  consul  at  Nor- 
folk.* From  these,  it  was  hoped  that 
disaffection  would  be  encouraged,  that 
the  State  would  fall  an  easy  prey,  and 
that  the  royal  army  would  find  ready 
recruits  within  her  limits  for  ulteibr 
operations. 

The  main  army  moving  directly  north- 
ward, in  thedirection  of  Charlotte,  Lieut. 
Col.  Ferguson,  with  a  detachment  of 
regulars  and  loyalists,  was  despatched 
west  of  the  Wateree,  or  Catawba,  to 
advance  in  a  parallel  line  to  it,  to  open 
free  communication  with  the  loyalists  in 
that  quarter,  and  incite  them  to  effective 
co-operations  with  the  British. 


*  Col.  Hamilton  is  reported  to  have  been  uni- 
formly humane  to  American  prisoners,  and 
Governor  Burke,  in  his  correspondence  ac- 
knowledges his  kindness,  to  himself,  while  a 
prisoner  at  Charleston. 
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To  oppose  the  main  army  there  was 
no  force,  but  the  militia  of  Mecklen- 
burg and  Rowan,  under  Davidson,  and 
the  legionary  corps  of  Davis.  These 
troops  had  been  upon  duty  the  greater 
part  of  the  summer,  and,  especially 
since  the  defeat  of  Gates,  had  consti- 
tuted a  kind  of  national  guard  and 
corps  of  observation.  On  his  approach 
Davidson  prudently  retired  in  the  direc- 
tion of  Salisbury,  but  Davie,  delighting 
in  enterprise,  and  being  perfectly  ac- 
quainted with  the  country,  resolved, 
not  only  to  watch  the  enemy,  but  har- 
rass  and  annoy  him  whenever  occasion 
should  Bene.  Keeping  well  advised  of 
his  positions  and  movements,  he  struck 
on  every  opportunity,  and  always  with 
effect.  By  a  perilous  exploit,  at  the 
plantation  of  Capt.  Wahab,  one  of  his 
own  corps,  near  the  South  Carolina  bor- 
der, he  completely  surprised  an  outpost 
and  after  killing  and  wounding  about 
sixty  of  the  adversary,  marched  off 
unhurt,  with  a  large  acquisition  of  horses 
and  arms. 

Upon  the  entrance  of  the  British  ar- 
my into  Charlotte,  Davie,  being  joined 
by  about  fifty  volunteers,  hastily  assem- 
bled from  the  neighboring  country,  un- 
der Captain  Graham,  and,  relying  on 
the  firmness  of  his  troops,  made  a  gal- 
lant stand  in  defence  of  this  Carolina 
"  cradle  of  liberty."  By  a  judicious 
disposition  of  his  force,  under  cover  of 
the  buildings  and  enclosures  of  the  vil- 
lage, he  thrice  drove  back  the  British 
cavalry,  to  receive  the  rebuke  of  their 
commander-in-chief,  and  made  good  his 
retreat,  with  a  loss  much  inferior  to  that 
of  the  enemy.  Lord  Cornwallis  occu- 
pied the  village,  intending  to  advance 
to  Salisbury.  But  with  hisoverwhelmn- 


ing  force,  he  found  it  no  place  of  repose 
or  security.  His  sentries  were  shot 
down  at  their  posts  ;  his  pickets  kept 
in  a  constant  state  of  alarm  and  annoy- 
ance ;  his  wagons,  with  stores,  seized 
and  destroyed  within  a  few  miles  of  his 
headquarters  ;  and,  in  one  instance,  a 
foraging  detachment  of  four  hundred 
men  was  attacked  and  driven  home, 
with  a  loss  of  twenty-seven  killed  and 
wounded,  by  an  ambushing  party  of 
seven  individuals  from  the  neighboring 
country,  all  of  whom  escaped  unscath- 
ed ;  the  British  officer  declaring  on  his 
return,  "  that  he  had  found  a  rebel  in 
every  bush  outside  of  the  lines  of  the 
encampment."  It  was  manifestations 
such  as  these  that  induced  Lieutenant 
Colonel  Tarleton,  in  his  " History  of 
the  Campaigns  in  the  Colonies,"  to 
honor  these  adjoining  counties  of  old 
Mecklenburg  and  Rowan  with  the  de- 
signation of  "  the  most  rebellious  dis- 
trict in  America." 

The  printing  press — the  first  that 
had  ever  been  carried  to  that  region  of 
country — was  put  in  requisition,  both 
by  the  royal  Governor  and  General,  and 
proclamations  of  the  Board  of  War  went 
forth  filled  with  asseverations  of  the 
success  of  his  Majesty's  arms,  exhorta- 
tions to  loyalty  and  duty,  and  denunci- 
ations upon  rebellion  aud  treason  ;  but 
without  serious  effect. 

While  his  lordship  was  thus  occupied 
and  entertained  at  Charlotte,  he  was 
astounded  by  the  defeat  and  death  of 
Ferguson,  at  King's  Mountain,  about 
thirty  miles  to  his  left,  with  the  loss,  of 
his  whole  force,  both  regulars  and  loy- 
alists, killed,  wounded  or  taken  prison- 
ers, together  with  all  the  supernumerary 
arms  with  which  he  had  been  furnished 
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for  the  inhabitants  of  the  country  who 
might  join  the  royal  standard.  Of  this 
memoi able  exploit,  achieved  within  a 
mile  or  two  of  the  boundary  between 
the  Carolinas.  on  its  southern  side,  by 
the  co-operation  of  Colonels  Campbell, 
of  Virginia  ;  Cleaveland,  Shelby,  Sevier, 
and  McDowell,  of  North  Carolina;  Wil- 
liams, Hill,  and  others,  of  South  Caroli- 
na, it  would  but  be  idle  repetition  to 
speak  in  detail.  Of  the  action  and  its 
incidents,  a  full  description  is  contained 
in  Foote's  "  Sketches  of  North  Carolina," 
and  biographical  memoirs  of  its  princi- 
pal actors  in  "  Lossing's  Field  Book  of 
the  Revolution."  No  one  can,  however, 
contemplate  the  gatherings  of  these  in- 
trepid, "  Sons  of  Liberty,"  under  the 
leaders  of  their  respective  sections  or 
neighborhoods — their  issuing  forth,  as 
did  the  largest  portion  of  them,  from 
the  gorges  and  passes  of  the  Allegha- 
nies,  and  taking  the  field,  without  quar- 
termaster or  commissary,  each  man  upon 
his  own  horse,  and  furnished  with  his 
own  arms,  "  the  horse  to  be  sustained 
by  the  grass  of  nature,  and  the  soldier 
from  the  homely  contents  of  his  wallet, 
made  and  filled  by  his  wife  or  mother  " 
— their  concentration — their  arrange- 
ment of  the  temporary  command  by 
election — their  long  marches — their  ea- 
ger pursuit  of  the  enemy — his  refuge 
on  the  mountain  top — their  assault, 
persevering  courago,  and  overwhelming 
victory — without  being  carried  back,  in 
imagination,  to  the  sublime  simplicity 
and  bravery  of  classic  romance  in  Spar- 
ta, aud  early  Rome,  or  to  the  memorable 
defence  of  the  Swiss  cantons  against  the 
invasion  of  Austria. 

This  victory,  which  was  obtained  on 
the  7th  of  October,  was  decisive  of  the 


campaign.  Instead  of  proceeding  to  his 
meditated  conquest,  the  British  general 
was  compelled  to  address  himself  to  the 
task  of  maintaining  what  he  had  ac- 
quired. Departing  from  Charlotte  in 
the  night,  pursued  by  Davidson  and 
Davie  to  the  Catawba,  with  the  capture 
of  a  portion  of  his  baggage  he  retreated 
to  Winsboro',  some  twenty  miles  west- 
ward of  Camden,  as  the  most  eligible 
position  for  the  preservation  of  this  as- 
cendency in  South  Carolina,. 

Thus  terminate  !  the  invasion  of  1780. 
But  the  end  of  the  war  was  not  yet. 

By  his  selection  of  Ilillsboro'  as  the 
point  for  reforming  his  routed  army, 
General  Gates  had  the  advantage  of 
consultation  with  the  Governor  of  the 
State  and  the  Legislature,  which,  in 
view  of  the  .public  danger,  held  two 
appointed  sessions  in  eacii  year,,  and 
assembled  in  that  town  on  the  5th  of 
September.*  This  body  at  once  applied 
itself  to  providing  for  the  defence  of  the 
State  in  every  practicable  method.  At 
its  preceding  session  a  board  had  been 
created  "  for  carrying  on  trade,  for  the 
benefit  of  the  State,"  for  the  purpose  of 
importing  or  procuring  ai  ms,  and  "  oth- 
er military  stores  for  the  army,  as  we'll 
as  the  importation  of  salt,  and  all  kinds 
of  merchandise,  for  the  use  and  con- 
sumption of  the  good  people  of  the 
State."  And  now,  to  procure  supplies 
for  the  huge  army  it  was  hoped  to  as- 
semble and  recruit,  taxes  were  laid,  to 


*Here  also,  or  hereabouts,  was  Governor 
Rutledge  of  South  Carolina,  as  a  refugee,  after 
the  dissolution  of  his  government  at  home,  as  I 
infer  from  the  correspondence  of  tke  Board  of 
War. 
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be  paid  in  provisions,  and  ag  nts  ap- 
pointed in  every  county  for  their  collec- 
tion ;  purchases  were  authorized  of  all 
the  means  of  subsistance,  as  well  as  of 
wagons,  horses,  and  other  necessaries,  so 
far  as  the  impoverished  treasury  would 
allow,  and  impressments  were  freely 
authorized,  other  means  of  supply  fail- 
ing. But  the  most  notable  of  their 
proceedings  was  "An  act  creating  a 
Board  of  War,"  to  direct  and  control  the 
military  of  the  State,  and  a  resolution 
requesting  Gen.  Small  wood,  of  the  Con- 
tinental iine,  and  second  in  command 
to  Gen.  Gates,  to  assume  the  command 
of  her  militia  that  were  or  should  be 
called  into  service  ;  a  measure  originat- 
ing, doublless,  in  no  feeling  of  disrespect 
to  Governor  Nash,  the  actual  occupant 
of  the  executive  chair,  and  prompted  by 
a  sense  of  the  momentous  nature  of  the 
crisis,  but  utterly  at  variance  with  the 
plain  precepts  of  the  constitution,  which 
then,  as  now,  declared  that  "the  Gov- 
ernor, for  the  time  being,  shall  be  the 
captain  general  and  commander-in-chief 
of  the  militia."  The  Governor,  under 
the  constitution,  had  no  power  of  veto 
to  arrest  the  law,  and,  flagrante  beiio; 
did  not  interfere  with  the  action  of  the 
board,  though,  in  a  later  stage  of  ex- 
istence, he  refused  to  fill  a  vacancy  oc- 
curring from  the  resignation  of  one  of 
its  members,  upon  the  ground  of  the 
constitutional  abjection.  The  Legisla- 
ture of  South  Carolina,  the  preceding 
year,  had,  by  its  enactment,  clothed 
John  Rutledge,  then  her  Governor,  with 
the  powers  of  a  dictator — the  more  ef- 
fectually to  oppose  the  enemy.  Prece 
dents  these,  rather  classical  than  consti- 
tutional, according  to  our  system,  and 
only    resorted    to,    unquestionably,   in 


those  emergencies,  because  of  the  immi- 
nent danger  to  the  very  existence  of  the 
State.  The  commissioners  constituting 
this  board,  by  the  election  of  the  Legis- 
lature itself,  were  John  Penn,  Alexander 
Martin  and  Orandates  Davis.  Their 
session  was  commenced  at  Hillsborough, 
on  the  14th  of  September,  1780,  and 
continued,  by  adjournment,  at  Halifax, 
until  the  30th  of  January,  1781,  when 
its  authorities  were  returned  to  the  Leg- 
islature. Their  journal',  with  so  much 
of  their  correspondence  as  has  been 
preserved,  is  among  the  most  interest- 
ing documents  in  our  public  archives. 
They  undertook  the  task  devolved  on 
them  in  the  most  devoted  spirit  of  pat- 
riotism, and  with  a  proper  sense  of  its 
magnitude,  and  executed  its  duties  with 
fearlessness,  abilit\r,  and  eminent  public 
benefit.  Conducting  an  active  corres- 
pondence with  Davidson,  Davie,  General 
Sumner,  and  other  officers,  as  to  the 
positions  of  the  army  of  the  invading 
enemy,  its  advances,  skirmishes,  and 
retreat ;  with  local  military  officers,  es- 
pecially upon  the  upper  branches  of  the 
Cape  Fear  and  Pedee,  as  to  the  risings 
or  maraudings  of  the  tories,  the  disposi- 
tion to  be  made  of  prisoners  taken  from 
them,  and  measures  for  keeping  them 
in  check  ;  with  the  Governor  of  the 
State,  with  General  Gates,  and  subse- 
quently with  General  Greene,  in  regard 
to  the  rallied  troops  of  the  lately  defeat- 
ed army,  the  reinforcements  arriving 
from  other  States,  and  being  levied  in 
their  own  :  the  Board  of  War  seems  to 
have  exerted  its  utmost  faculties  in  the 
department  of  the  commissiariat — in 
providing  food  and  clothing  for  the  ar- 
my. And  ,when  it  is  recollected  that 
the  State  had  no  seaport  of  much  com- 
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merce,  her  inhabitants,  then  as  now,  ob-  j 
taining  their  chief  supplies  of  foreign  ! 
goods  through  the  neighboring  States —  , 
that  Wilmington,  the  principal  of  these  i 
ports,  soon  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  \ 
enemy,  who  also  held  South  Carolina  ! 
and  Georgia;  and  almost  simultaneous- j 
ly  "with  the    march    of  Cormvailis  on  ! 
Charlotte,  had  landed  a  large  body  of  j 
troops  in  Virginia,  under  Arnold,  and 
were    threatening    an    invasion    from 
thence — that  there  was  no  internal  nav- 
igation, and    that    the    best    means  of 
transportation  from  the  fertile  valley  of 
the  Roanoke  and  from  the  seaboard  to 
the  army,  at  Hillsborough,  Salisbury  or 
Charlotte,  was  by  the  ordinary  wagon 
of  the  planter,  and  that  no  inconsidera- 
ble portion  of  the  supply  of  these  had 
been  lost  in  the  rout  ensuing  the  defeat 
of  General  Gates,  the  furnishing  of  the 
most   indispensable  necessaries   of  life 
was  a  Herculean  task. 

The  ordinary  productions  of  the  earth 
had  been  yielded,  though  probably  in 
diminished  quantities  in  many  sec- 
tions, by  reason  of  the  interruptions  of 
labor,  from  the  heavy  drafts  for  milita- 
ry service,  in  South  Carolina,  as  well  as 
at  home,  during  the  year ;  but  in  the 
circumstances  of  seige,  which  envi- 
roned the  State,  the  great  privation  was 
in  the  want  of  salt,  without  which  ani- 
mal food  cannot  be  preserved  nor  vege- 
table enjoyed — a  privation  which  was 
alike  felt  by  the  army  and  the  people  of 
the  country ;  and  it  is  quite  apparent 
from  the  correspondence  of  this  board, 
that  an  army  essentially  larger  than 
that  which  was  brought  into  the  field, 
could  not  have  been  long  maintained. 
In  their  communications  with  General 
Greene,   the    commissioners   expressed 


their  regret,  that  in  consequence  of  the 
exhaustion  of  the  treasury,  the  legisla- 
ture had  adopted  the  policy  of  relying 
on  the  militia  for  the  public  defence. — 
This  species  of  force  was  usually  called 
to  tours  of  duty  of  three  months  dura- 
tion ;  and  as  they  generally  turned  out 
on  horseback,  occasioning  a  great  con- 
sumption of  subsistence,  it  seems  to 
have  been  arranged  that  but  a  limited 
number  should  be  ordered  to  his  aid, 
except  in  immediate  expectation  of  a  gen- 
eral engagement.  Accordingly,  large 
detachments,  numbeiing  in  all  4,000 
men,  that  had  been  called  out  by  the 
Governor  or  Board  of  War,  and  were 
on  their  march  under  Generals  Allen 
Jones,  Gregory,  and  others,  to  unite 
with  the  army  of  defence,  were  halted 
and  disbanded,  lest,  by  joining  the 
camp,  they  should  consume  the  scanty 
stores  of  the  continental  soldiers. 

At  the  next  session  of  the  legislature, 
which  commenced  on  the  18th  January, 
1781,  acts  were  passed  to  discontinue 
the  Board  of  War,  and  "establish  a 
Council  Extraordinary,"  to  consist  of 
"  three  persons  of  integrity  and  abili- 
ties, such  as  the  General  Assembly  can 
have  the  greatest  confidence  in  " — and 
"to  invest  the  actual  Governor  (Abner 
Nash,)  and  this  council,  with  the  exec- 
utive powers  of  government,"  after  the 
expiration  of  his  official  terra,  provided 
the  invasion  of  the  enemy  should  pre- 
vent the  holding  of  elections,  and  the 
meeting  of  the  legislature  at  the  usual 
time.  But  I  have  seen  no  record  of  the 
organization  of  this  council,  or  any  pro- 
ceedings under  these  statutes.  The  re- 
sult of  the  campaign  probably  rendered 
them  unnecessary. 

It  is  to  be  regretted,  that  among  the 
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documents  of  this  period  there  lias  been 
but  a  meagre  preservation  of  the  cor- 
respondence of  Governor  Nash.  In  the 
infancy  of  the  government,  no  law  re- 
quired the  executive  correspondence  to 
be  recorded,  and,  there  being  as  yet  no 
permanent  seat  of  government,  such  pa- 
pers had  no  other  depository  than  in 
the  private  mansion  of  the  incumbent. 
He  died  some  four  years  after  the  war, 
still  high  in  the  public  confidence,  and 
afthe  lime  of  his  demise  a  member  of 
the  Congress  of  the  confederation.  Hav- 
ing made  this  allusion  to  the  measures 
of  defence  adopted  by  the  State  gov- 
ernment in  this,  to  her,  the  d  rkesthour 
of  the  war,  I  cannot  withhold  the  ex- 
pression of  my  gratification,  that  through 
every  line  of  the  public  statutes  of  the 
journals  of  the  General  Assembly  and 
of  the  Board  of  War,  there  breathes 
the  loftiest  spirit  of  defiance  towards  the 
enemv,  and  an  unqUailingdetermination 
to  call  forth  every  energy  of  the  coun- 
try to  uphold  its  now  doubtful  cause. 
It  well  consists  with  the  patriotic  and 
daring  resolutions  of  her  popular  assem- 
blies and  provincial  congresses  of  1774-'- 
5,  and  '6  ;  and  to  the  end  of  the  contest 
her  authorities,  amid  every  trial  and  dis- 
aster, kept  the  standard  of  independence 
full  high  advanced,  and  the  organized 
government  in  steady,  protective  and  sal- 
utary operation — "  Magna-  vis  est,  mag- 
num nomeri,  unum  et  idem  sentientis 
senalm" 

While  the  work  of  reconstructing  the 
main  army  was  pressed  forward  with 
all  possible  expedition  at  Hillsborough, 
the  command  of  Davidson*  took  up  a 
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position  on  Rocky  river,  in  Mecklenburg, 
which,  in  his  correspondence,  he  styles 
"  Camp  M'Knitt  Alexander,"  the  name 
of  an  early  and  ardent  patriot  in  that 
county,  from  which  he  kept  up  a  sys- 
tem of  observation  on  the  British  army 
and  the  disaffected  districts  of  the  coun- 
try.  Gen.  Sumner,*  with  another  force 
of  militia,  occupied  "  Camp  Yadkin," 
west  of  the  river  of  that  name. 

Geu.S:nallwood,f  accepting  the  com- 
mand to  which  he  had  been  invited  by  the 
General  Assembly,  accompanied  by  two 
hundred  regulars  under  the  renowned 
Col.  Morgan,  who  had  now  reached  the 
Southern  army,  proceeded  westwardly, 
and  took  command  of  both  these  brig- 
ades, a  few  days  after  the  retreat  of 
Lord  Cornwallis  from  Charlotte.  Chas- 
tising the  tories,  in  a  handsome  skir- 
mish, by  a  detachment  of  his  troops 
under  Major  Cloyd,|  at  Shallow  Ford, 
on  the  Yadkin,  in  a  settlement  not  far 
from  which  place  Colonel  Bryan  had 
raised  and  marched  a  regiment  of  loy- 
alists, immediately  after  the  surrender  of 
Charleston,  and  joined  the  British  in 
South  Carolina,  he  advanced  to  the  fron- 
tier of  the  State,  on  the  Catawba,  to 
watch  the  enemy  and  give  support  to 
General  Sumpter,  then  manceuvering 
against  Tarleiou  in  the  upper  districts 
of  that  State. 

General  Gates,  with  the  main  army, 
subsequently  took  the  same  direction, 
and  had  occupied  Charlotte,  when  he 
was  superseded  in  the  command  by 
Gen.  Greene.  Need  I  add,  that  the  ap- 
pointment of  this  illustrious  man,  (ap- 
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proacbing,    in     his    characteristics,    so ' 
much  nearer  to  the  great  Commander-  i 
.  in-chief  than  any  other  officer  in  that  j 
war,)  to   the  head  of  the  army  of  the  j 
South,    filled   all  hearts  with  gladness  j 
and   hope.     The  Board  of  War,  in   a  j 
correspondence  which  was  immediately 
opened,  expressed  to  him  its  great  sat- 
isfaction upon  this  event,  and  engaged 
to  draw  forth  all  the  powers  of  the  State, 
and  every  necessary  resource  in  it,  to  j 
support  him  ;   "  that,"  say  they  ''  the  ! 
command  with  which  you  are  dignified, 
may  be  honorable  to  yourself,  as  well  as 
satisfactory  to  the  country."    The  trans- 
fer of  the  command  was  announced  in 
general  orders  on  the  3d  of  December. 
General  Small  ivood  having  been  pro- 
moted to   a  Major   Generalship,  about 
this  time  left  the  service  in   the  South, 
and  Colonel  Davie,  being  out  of  milita- 
ry employment  by  the  expiration  of  the 
enlistment   of  his  men,  accepted  from 
the  Board  of  War  the  office  of  Super- 
intendent Commissary   General,   made 
vacant  by  the  resignation  of  Col.  Thomas 
Polk,   and    accompanied   the   army   of 
Gen.  Greene  in  that  capacity  through 
the  ensuing  campaign. 

Having  thus  occasion  to  mention  the 
name  of  Col.  Polk,  I  deem  it  proper  to 
correct  an  error  into  which  Mr.  Lossing 
has  fallen,  in  his  Field  Book,  upon  the 
authority  of  the  papers  of  Gen.  Gates, 
and  which — unintentionally,  I  have  no 
doubt — does  great  injustice  to  his  mem- 
ory. It  is  an  imputation  of  disaffection, 
at  the  very  time  he  held  the  office  of 
Superintendent  Commissary  General. 
Fortunately,  the  Journal  of  the  Board 
of  War  explains  the  whole  matter. 
There  was  some  complaint  of  inattention 
to  duty  on  his  part,  in  his  important  of- 


fice, which  he  explained  upon  the  ground 
of  a  scarcity  of  supplies,  and  necessary 
attention  to  his  family  ;  and  Col.  Martin, 
a  member  of  the  Hoard  to  which  he  was 
amenable,  having  visited  the  army  in 
Mecklenburg,  declares  in  a  public  letter 
recorded  in  its  journals,  that  in  his 
opinion,  Col.  Polk,  under  the  circum- 
stances, had  fulfilled  th'e  duties  of  his 
office  as  well  as  circumstances  would 
admit.  He  was  immediately  afterwards 
entrusted,  by  Gen.  Greene,  with  the 
temporary  command  of  a  Brigadier 
General  of  militia,  and  in  all  after,  as  in 
prior  time,  was  regarded  as  a  firm  and 
unwavering  patriot. 

He  was  not  only  himself  a  champion 
and  leader  of  great  influence  and  effec- 
tiveness, but  the  father  of  three  sons, 
all  of  whom  were  in  active  military  ser- 
vice, after  as  well  as  before  this  alleged 
disaffection.  One  of  these,  bearing  his 
father's  name,  was  slain  in  the  battle  at 
Eutaw  Springs,  in  which,  he  command' 
ed  a  company.  Another,  Charles  Polk, 
was  an  officer  in  General  Rutherford's 
expedition  for  the  relief  of  Wilmington, 
in  the  autumn  of  1781;  and  a  third, 
the  late  Col.  William  Tolk,  of  Raleigh, 
after  having  been  wounded  in  the  sco- 
vilite  expedition,  and  at  the  battle  of 
Germantown,  was  aid-de-camp  to  Gen. 
Davidson,  and  at  his  side  when  he  fell, 
at  the  passage  of  the  Catawba,  and 
commanded  a  regiment  of  the  State 
troops,  of  South  Carolina,  under  Sum- 
ter at  Eutaw.  For  evidence  of  the  ap- 
pointment of  Col.  Polk  to  the  command 
of  a  Brigadier  General,  by  Gen.  Greene, 
early  in  the  spring  of  1781,  see  arti- 
cle in  the  University  Magazine  for  June, 
1852,  entitled  "closing  scenes  of  re- 
volution." 
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Surveying  his  troops  and  supplies, 
General  Greene  found  himself  at  the 
head  of  about  two  thousand  men,  one 
half  of  whom  were  militia,  with  pro- 
visions on  hand  but  for  three  days,  in 
an  exhausted  country,  and  but  a  scanty 
supply  of  amunirion,  which  could  not 
be  replenished  short  of  Virginia.  With 
the  quick  eye  of  Military  genius,  he  de- 
termined to  divide  his  force,  small  as  it 
was.  Relying -upon  Davidson's  militia, 
to  be  called  from  their  homes  when  the 
emergency  might  require,  as  a  central 
force,  he  sent  out  Morgan,  now  promot- 
ed to  the  rank  of  Brigadier  General  in 
the  continental  service,  across  the  Ca- 
tawba and  Broad  Rivers  ;  while  he  him- 
self led  the  main  army  to  a  point  oppo- 
site Cheraw,  on  the  Bedee,  where  he 
was  soon  after  joined  by  the  effective 
legionary  corps  of  Lieut.  Col.  Henry 
Lee,  the  author  of  the  "  Memoirs  of  the 
War  in  the  South,"  subsequently  Gov- 
ernor of  Virginia,  and  the  Funeral  pan- 
egyrist of  Washington  by  the  appoint- 
ment of  Congress.  By  this  judicious 
disposition  he  secured  abundant  supplies 
of  provisions  for  his  troops,  interrupted 
communications  between  the  British 
array  and  the  loyalists,  and  put  it  out  of 
the  power  of  Lord  Comwallis  again  to 
invade  North  Carolina,  without  first 
driving  back  Morgan,  or  leaving  him  in 
his  roar.  Morgan,  by  concert,  was 
strengthened  by  accessions  of  militia 
under  Gen.  Biekens  of  South  Carolina, 
and  Majors  McDowell,  of  North  Caro- 
lina, and  Cunningham  of  Georgia. 

Large  reinforcements,  under  General 
Leslie,  having  been  received  by  Lord 
Cornwallis,  he  despatched  a  superior 
force,  under  Lieut.  Col.  Tarleton,  to  op- 
pose Morgan,  himself  following  with 


the  main  army  in  the  same  direction. 
The  battle  of  the  Cowpens,  which  im- 
mediately followed,  and  in  which  Tarle- 
ton was  triumphantly  defeated  by  Mor- 
gan, with  the  loss  of  one  hundred  killed 
and  more  than  five  hundred  prisoners, 
with  arms,  artillery,  and  military  stores, 
being;  fought  in  South  Carolina,  a  few 
miles  beyond  the  border,  is  not  within 
the  immediate  scope  of  our  subject,  but 
it  brought  back  the  enemy  into  North 
Carolina,  maddened  by  this  humiliation 
of  his  arms,  and  eager  for  revenge. 
Forced  to  retreat  from  his  first  entrance 
into  the  State,  with  the  sinecure  royal 
Governor  under  his  escort,  by  the  unex- 
pected reverse  at  King's  Mountain,  and 
now  thwarted  by  the  sudden  overthrow 
of  the  elite  of  his  army  by  an  inferior 
number  of  the  republican  troops,  a  great 
part  of  whom  were  militia,  his  Lord- 
ship resolved  upon  a  vigorous  pursuit, 
to  rescue  the  prisoners  of  the  Cowpens, 
and  destroy  Morgan. 

In  this  manner  commenced  that  thril- 
ling series  of  military  movements  which 
was  continued  with  the  activity  of  a 
steeple  chase  for  quite  two  months. 
The  main  British  army  lay  at  Turkey 
Creek,  some  twenty-five  miles  south  of 
Cowpens,  and  Morgan  may  be  consid- 
ered to  have  had,  by  so  much,  the  start 
of  his  Lordship,  in  this  trial  of  speed. 
The  latter  moved  immediately,  hoping 
to  cut  off  Morgan,  encumbered  with 
prisoners  and  bagga.ro  and  stores,  the 
fruits  of  his  victory,  before  he  should 
reach  the  fords  of  the  Catawba  in  North 
Carolina,  for  which  it  was  presumed  he 
would  aim.  Morgan,  however,  vigilant 
and  wary  as  his  great  adversary,  and 
fully  comprehending  his  danger,  aban- 
doned his  captured  baggage,  and  leav- 
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ing  his  wounded  under  the  protection 
of  a  flag,  on  the  very  evening  of  the 
day  of  battle,  set  out  on  his  retreat ;  his 
prisoners  in  advance,  escdrted  by  his 
militia,  followed  immediately  by  the 
regulars,  under  his  own  command.  This, 
it  will  be  recollected,  was  on  the  lVth 
of  January,  1781.  For  twelve  weary 
days,  nee  mora,  nee  requies,  the  retreat 
and  pursuit  were  continued  without  in- 
termission. Near  nightfall,  on  the  eve- 
ning of  the  29th,  the  vanguard  of  the 
royal  army,  under  Gen.  O'Hara,  gained 
the  Island  Ford  on  the  Catawba,  on  the 
present  road  from  Statesville  to  Morgan- 
ton,  but  discovered  that  Morgan  had 
crossed  over  with  all  his  prisoners  and 
forces,  about  two  hours  before.  Halt- 
ing and  encamping  on  the  shore,  with 
the  purpose  to  renew  the  pursuit  early 
in  the  morning,  the  British  General  was 
tantalized  by  the  loss  of  his  prize,  at  the 
moment  he  supposed  he  was  about  to 
clutch  it  in  his  grasp.  During  the  night 
the  river  was  swollen  by  heavy  rains, 
was  impassable  in  the  morning,  and  so 
remained  for  two  days,  at  the" expiration 
of  which,  Morgan's  militia,  with  his 
prisoners,  were  far  on  their  march  to- 
wards Virginia.  He  himself,  with  his 
regulars,  passing  down  the  left  bank  of 
the  river,  to  Sherill's  ford,  there  met 
Gen.  Greene,  who,  having  been  advised 
of  the  movement  of  the  enemy  from 
Winnsborough,  and  the  victory  of  the 
Cowpens,  had  hastened  forward,  with 
an  aid-de-camp  and  a  few  militia  atten- 
dants, from  his  camp  on  the  Pedee,  to 
concert  measures  to  secure  its  fruits,  and 
to  act  against  the  adversary  as  means 
and  opportunity  might  permit.  The 
swell  in  the  Catawba,  which  the  pious 
feeling  of  the  country  could  not  but  as- 
8— Vol.  II. 


cribe  to  providential  interposition,  and 
the  consequent  interruption  in  the  j)ur- 
suit   of  the   enemy,   determined    Gen. 
Greene  to  dispute  his  passage  across  th» 
river,  and  thus  gain  time  for  the  arrival 
of  his  army  at  Salisbury,  whither  he  had 
ordered  it  to  hasten,  under  GeV  Hnger, 
of  Soutji   Carolina,  and  Col.  Otho  H. 
Williams,  of  Mary  lard,  with   the  hop» 
of  ther»  forming  a  junction  with  Mor- 
gan.    In  execution  of  this  design,  Mor- 
gan's light  troops,  joined  by  a  few  mili- 
tia, were  posted  at  Sherrill's  Ford.  Gen. 
Davidson,  who,  in  this  critical  period, 
was  ever  on  the  alert,  had  called  out 
the  militia  force  under  his  command 
and  while  watch   was   kept  at   various 
fords  on  the  river,   with  directions  to 
give  information  of  the  approach  of  th» 
enemy,  a  considerable  body  of  his  troops 
was  placed  at  Beattie's  ford,  he  himself 
taking  position   at  Cowan's  ford,  with 
about  three  hundred  and  fifty  men,  on 
the  evening  of  the  31st  of  January. 
Lord  Cornwallis,  in  the  meantime,  foil- 
ed in    his   pursuit,   had   encamped  at 
Ramsour's  mill,  the  scene  of  the  action 
between  the  Whigs  and   Loyalists  th« 
preceding  summer  ;  and  having  experi- 
enced delay  in  his  late  march,  from  th« 
incumbrance  of  his  baggage,  he   her© 
destroyed  all  that  could  be  regarded  aa 
superfluous,  himself  setting  the  example 
by  casting  into  the  flames  the  baggas;© 
of  headquarters,  and  converted  his  whole 
army  into  light  troops,  with  a  view  of 
renewing  the    pursuit   of  Morgan,   or 
forcing  Gen.  Greene  to  an  action.  Thus 
disencumbered,  he  lost  no  time  in  ap- 
proaching the  Catawba  upon  the  abate- 
ment of  the  flood,  and  while  a  feint  was 
made  at  Beattie's  Ford,  the  most  public 
and  eligible  pass,  by  a  detachment  un- 
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der  Lieutenant  Colonel  Webster,  his 
Lordship,  moving  with  the  main  army 
in  the  night,  was  at  dawn  of  day  at  the 
private  pass  of  Cowan's  Ford,  where  he 
had  been  anticipated  by  the  vigilance 
of  Davidson.  Plunging  into  this  bold 
river,  whieh*  is  here  the  fourth  of  a  mile 
wide,  with  its  waters  not  yet  assuaged, 
the  British  troops  waded  through,  and 
were  receieved  by  a  well  directed  fire 
from  our  militia  ;  but  succeeded  in  mak- 
ing good  their  landing,  with  the  loss  of 
about  forty  killed  and  wounded,  includ- 
ing Colonel  Hall.  On  the  American 
side  the  loss  was  inconsiderable,  except 
in  the  fall  of  the  gallant  Davidson,  who 
here  sealed  with  his  life's  blood  the 
vows  of  devotion  and  duty  to  his  coun- 
try, which  he  had  made  in  the  outset  of 
the  struggle,  and  which  he  had  zeal- 
ously maintained  by  five  years  of  service 
in  the  field. 

Our  repulsed  forces  retired  to  Tor- 
rance's tavern,  six  miles  distant,  on  the 
Salisbury  road,  where  they  were  joined 
by  their  comrades  from  Beattie's  Ford, 
who  retreated  on  hearing  of  the  loss  of 
their  General ;  and  halting  there  in  confu- 
sion, and  no  individual  assuming  com- 
mand, they  were  surprised  by  Tarleton's 
cavalry, who  had  been  sent  in  pursuit,  and 
put  to  rout,  but  without  serious  loss. 
•Gen.  Greene  now  hastened  eastward  to 
Salisbury  with  the  troops  under  Mor- 
gan, and  despatched  orders  to  Huger 
and  Williams  not  to  advance  to  that 
place,  but  to  unite  with  him  at  Guilford 
Court  House,  some  fifty  miles  further 
east.  Pressing  on,  pursued  eagerly  by 
the  British,  he  crossed  the  Yadkin  at 
the  Trading  Ford  eastward  of  Salisbu- 
ry. And  here  again  Heaven  smiled  on 
the  American  cause.    His  cavalry  ford- 


ed at  midnight  of  the  3rd  of  February, 
and  the  infantry  passed  in  boats  at  dawn 
the  next  morning,  a  few  of  their  wag- 
gons being  cut  off  by  the  pursuers.  But 
the  boats  were  secured  at  the  place  of 
landing,  and  a  rise  in  the  river  during 
the  night  arrested  the  passage  of  the 
enemy,  and  forced  him  to  proceed  up 
its  western  bank  some  thirty  miles,  to 
the  Shallow  Ford,  near  the  village  of 
Huntsville.  Here  he  received  intelli- 
gence of  the  successful  junction  of  the 
two  divisions  of  Greene's  army  at  Guil- 
ford Court  House,  and  lost  all  hope  of 
attacking  them  in  detail ;  but  being 
confident  of  his  power  to  encounter 
both,  he  moved  forward,  in  the  ardent 
hope  of  compelling  them  to  battle  be- 
fore they  could  reach  Virginia,  where 
amunition,  supplies  and  recruits  await- 
ed them.  His  movement  up  the  Yad- 
kin had  thrown  him  nearer  to  the  up- 
per fords  of  the  Dan  River  than  Gen. 
Greene,  and  enabled  him  to  cut  him  off 
from  that  mode  of  crossing ;  and  trust- 
ing so  to  overcome  that  distance  be- 
tween them  as  to  arrest  his  passage  in 
boats,  he  urged  on  his  march,  with  all 
possible  expedition.  Greene,  resting 
his  wearied  troops  for  three  days  at 
Guilford  Court  House,  where  many  of 
them  within  a  month  were  to  find  their 
last  repose,  and  calmly  surveying  his 
condition,  determined  to  continue  his  re- 
treat into  Virginia ;  and,  with  twenty- 
five  miles  the  advantage  in  distance,  set 
off  in  a  new  race  with  the  British  Gen- 
eral for  the  lower  ferries  of  the  Dan. 
Long  and  weary  was  the  march — keen 
and  close  the  pursuit.  Organizing  sev- 
en hundred  suitable  troops  in  a  light 
corps,  under  the  command  of  Col  Wil- 
liams, subordinate  to  whom  were  Cols. 
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Howard,  Washington  and  Lee,  Gener- 1  which  it  was  made  ;  its  projecting  moun- 

al  Greene  placed  these  in   his  rear,  to  tains  near  at  hand,  and  loftier  ones  in 

watch  and   skirmish   with,  the  enemy,   the  distant  view  ;  its  lovely  vales   and 

while  the  army  with   its  bajjijaare  and  !  noble  rivers  swollen  bv  floods — the  bat- 

.  .  i  . 

stores,  should   pursue  its   way  without !  ties  and  skirmishes  of  the  two  armies, 

molestation.    The  British  General,  with  !  and  exploits  of  the  partisan  corps  and  in- 

a  like  policy,  sent  forward  a  vanguard  i  dividuals— literally  "hair  breadth  'scapes 

of  similar  troops,  under   Gen.  OTIara.  I  and  adventures  by  flood  and  field," — an 

On  rtieir  first  approximation,  the  skir-  j  imaginative  mind  could  not  attempt  its 

mishing  between  these  corps  was  brisk  ;  description  without  bursting  forth  into 

and   active  ;    but  experiencing  no  ad-  j  song,  and  crowning  its  heroes  with  un- 

vantage  in  their  results,  they  were  dis-  j  fading   amaranth.     But   it   leaves   the 


continued  bv  the  enemy,  and  often  these 


British  General  on  the  northern  frontier 


columns  of  the  two   armies  would   be  j  of  a  third  of  the  Southern  States  ;  shall 
seen  in  the  wide  plantations  by  the  way  j  that  State  be  added  to  his  conquests  ? 


moving  forward  with  a  quick  step  with- 
out sign  of  ho-tility,  except  where  a 
curve  in  the  road,  or  the  crossing  of  a 
stream  promised  some  advantage  to  the 
pursurers.  With  a  single  meal  a  day 
to  each  army,  and  slight  intervals  for 
rest,  the  pursuit  and  retreat  continued 
three  days  and  nights.  By  the  master- 
ly disposition  of  Col.  Carrington,  of 
Virginia,  the  Quartermaster  General  of 
the  army,  who  had  previously  surveyed 
this  river  with  a  view  to  such  a  result 
of  a  campaign  as  the  present,  boats 
were  in  readiness  at  Irwin's  ferry,  and 
the  army  of  Greene  passed  over  the 
Dan  on  the  13th  of  February.  The 
division  of  Williams,  eluding  the  ene- 
my, crossed  over  the  next  day,  swim- 
ming the  horses  of  the  cavalry,  and 
pursued  by  O'Hara  until  within  a  short 
distance  of  the  river.    ' 

Thus  ended  this  celebrated  retreat  of 
two  hundred  and  thirty  miles  from  the 
Cowpens,  diagonally  across  North  Car- 
olina into  Virginia,  and  which  composes 
one  of  the  most  interesting  chapters  in 
all  military  history.  Contemplating  the 
romantic  Piedmont    country    through 


Frustrated  in  the  object  of  his  long  and 
wearisome  pursuit,  he  had  yet  the  eclat 
of  a  victor  in  compelling  his  adversary 
to  flee,  and  wisely  concluded  to  make 
the  most  effectual  use  of  this  attribute 
After  a  single  day's  repose,  he  proceed- 
ed unopposed  to  Hillsborough,  where 
we  have  seen  the  Legislature,  and  after- 
wards the  Board  of  War  had  been  re- 
cently in  session.  It  was,  perhaps,  a 
fortune  for  the  State,  at  that  time,  that 
she  had  no  great  city  to  be  struck  at  by 
the  enemy  as  a  vital  part,  and  by  im- 
positions upon  which  general  submission 
might  have  been  exacted  ;  but  that  her 
wealth  and  population  were  diffused 
over  an  extensive  territory,  intersected 
by  mountains,  rivers  and  morasses,  the 
inhabitants  of  which  were  as  little  de- 
pendent on  each  other,  except  for  good 
neighborhood  and  mutual  defence,  as 
they  were  upon  the  enemy.  There  was 
no  permanent  seat  of  government,  and 
the  Legislature  rarely  assembled  in  the 
same  town  twice  in  succession.  The 
occupation  of  Hillsborough,  the  recent 
place  of  meeting  of  the  General  Assem- 
bly and  the  Governor,  therefore,  was 
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of  itself  a  circuumstance  of  little  impor- 
tance. Lord  Cornwallis,  however,  erect- 
ed there  the  royal  standard,  and  putting 
his  printing  press  again  in  requisition, 
issued  forth  a  proclamation,  assuming 
to  himself  the  air  of  a  conqueror,  offer- 
ing protection  to  persons  and  property, 
and  appealing  to  the  liege  subjects  of 
his  majesty  to  prove  their  loyalty  and 
duty  .by  coming  to  the  aid  of  his  cause 
and  thus  contributing  to  restore  the 
blessings  of  order  and  good  government. 
This  appeal,  accompanied  by  the  most 
rigid  observance  of  order  in  the  restraint 
of  his  troops  from  all  trespass  on  person 
or  property,  was  not  without  its  effect 
upon  the  inhabitants  of  the  country 
west  of  the  Haw  and  north  of  Deep 
river,  many  of  whom  had  been  leaders 
in  the  resistance  of  the  regulation  in 
17*73,  and  having  been  then  overcome 
and  forced  to  swear  allegiance  to  the 
crown,  wer3  now  loyalists,  as  much  from 
scruples  of  conscience  as  attachment  to 
the  enemy's  cause. 

The  quiet  of  the  conqueror  did  not 
long  remain  undisturbed.  After  the 
fall  of  Gen.  Davidson,  on  the  1st  of 
February,  we  left  his  command,  consist- 
ing of  men  from  Mecklenburg  and 
Rowan,  routed  and  dispersed  by  a  sur- 
prise from  Tarleton's  cavalry,  at  Tor- 
rence's  Tavern,  six  miles  from  the  Ca- 
tawba. Re-assembling,  after  the  pas- 
sage of  the  British  army,  they  collected 
a  force  of  seven  hundred  men,  and  fol- 
lowed the  pursuing  enemy.  There  be- 
ing differences  of  opinion  among  the 
field  officers  as  to  the  chief  command, 
here,  as  in  the  case  of  Campbell  at 
King's  Mountain,  on  the  11th  of  Feb- 
ruary, they  elected  Gen.  Andrew  Pick- 
ens of  South  Carolina,  to  the  head  of 


Davidson's  brigade.*  This  distinguish- 
ed partizan  officer  was  at  the  surprise  at 
Torrence's,  and  had  continued  with 
these  troops  from  that  time,  but  without 
command,  except  of  a  few  followers 
from  South  Carolina.  Doubtless,  they 
could  not  have  found  a  more  skilful, 
gallant,  and  efficient  leader.  But  the 
effect  of  this  leadership  has  occasioned 
them  to  be  mistaken  by  Lee  and  other 
historians  for  militia  of  South  Carolina. 
Passing  leisurely  through  the  country 
after  the  British  army,  they  effectually 
kept  down  the  loyalists,  and  at  dawn  of 
day,  on  the  morning  of  the  18th  of 
February,  a  detachment  of  two  compa- 
nies of  this  force,  by  order  of  General 
Pickens,  surprised  and  captured  a  picket 
stationed  at  Hart's  Mill,  within  a  mile 
and  a  half  of  the  head  quarters  of  Corn- 
wallis, at  Hillsborough.  Retreating  to 
a  place  of  safety,  in  the  direction  of  Sto  • 
ny  Creek,  with  some  five  and  twenty 
prisoners,  Pickens  had  ordered  a  halt, 
to  allow  those  engaged  in  the  night's 
expedition  to  refresh  themselves  with 
breakfast,  when  an  alarm  was  given  of 
the  approach  of  the  enemy  in  force. — • 
Great  was  the  joy  of  the  camp,  how- 
ever,  to  learn  that  the  advancing  col- 
umn was  not  Tarleton,  with  his  famous 
cavalry,  in  quest  of  the  captors  of  the 
picket,  but  Lieut.  Col.  Lee,  at  the  head 
of  his  legion,  who  had  been  sent  by 
Gen.  Greene  in  advance  of  the  main 
army,  to  keep  an  eye  upon  the  enemy, 
and  prevent,  if  possible,  the  junction  of 
any  loyalists  to  his  standard.  This.,  was 
the   first   meeting:  of  these   renowned 


*  Memoranda  of  General  Graham,  who  com- 
manded a  company  of  mounted  men  in  this 
brigade. 
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leaders  who  co-operated  so  actively  du- 
ring the  residue  of  the  campaign.  In- 
forming themselves  correctly  of  the  sit- 
uation and  movements  of  the  enemy, 
and  learning  that  Tarleton  had  been  des- 
patched westward,  to  encourage  the  loy- 
alists beyond  the  Haw  River,  and  es- 
cort to  head-quarters  any  who  desired 
to  join  the  king's  army,  they  set  out  in 
pursuit,  to  cut  off  the  communication, 
and  if  possible,  compel  him  to  action. 
By  a  complete  surprise  on  both  sides, 
in  the  search  for  Tarleton,  they  came 
suddenly  upon  a  body  of  six  hundred 
loyalists,  under  Col.  Pyles,  who,  inspir- 
ited by  the  apparent  success  of  the  Brit- 
ish arms,  and  the  proclamation  of  their 
General,  to  take  service  under  his  flag, 
were  on  their  march  to  Hillsboro', 
with  that  object.  Expecting  to  meet 
Tarleton,  they  supposed  the  army  of 
Lee"  and  Pickens  to  be  his,  until  they 
were  overthrown  with  terrible  slaughter. 
Ninety  lay  dead  upon  the  field,  and 
nearly  all  the  residue  were  wounded. 
Lee  and  Pickens,  hurrying  forward, 
espied  the  camp  of  Tarleton  in  the  eve- 
ning, and  were  at  the  same  time  joined 
by  Col.  Preston,  with  three  hundred 
men  from  the  mountains  of  Virginia, 
who  having  heard  of  the  straits  of 
Greene's  army  on  Ins  retreat,  were 
marching  to  join  him,  ignorant  that  he 
had  passed  the  Dan.  But  the  united 
forces  postponing  thier  attack  until  the 
morning,  Tarleton  eluded  their  grasp, 
and  made  good  his  retreat  to  Hills- 
borough. 

Gen.  Greene,  having  rested  his  wea- 
ried troops  and  replenished  his  military 
supplies,  and  being  reinforced  by  a 
brigade. of  militia  under  Gen.  Stevens, 
recrossed  the  Dan  on  the  23rd  of  Feb- 


ruary, again  to  manoeuvre  with  the  en- 
emy. At  the  same  time,  Cornwallis, 
filled  with  chagrin  at  the  disaster  to 
Pyles,  in  the  first  considerable  iusurrec- 
tion  in  his  favor  since  his  entrance  into 
the  State,  moved  westward  of  Haw 
River,  to  be  nearer  to  the  settlement  of 
the  loyalists,  and  prevent  the  recurrence 
of  a  like  casualty  to  his  majesty's  faith- 
ful lieges.  The  British  General,  it  must 
be  noted,  throughout  the  whole  cam- 
paign, had  two  objects  in  view,  after 
failing  to  overtake  Morgan's  prisoners  ; 
the  one  to  destroy  Greene's  army,  the 
ocher  to  augment  his  own  by  recruits 
from  among  the  loyalist  inhabitants  ; 
and  the  aim  of  the  American  was  as 
well  to  impress  the  loyalists  by  an  ex- 
hibition of  his  force  and  spirit,  as  the 
safety  of  his  own  army  and  the  annoy- 
ance of  his  adversary.  Taking  position 
between  the  upper  branches  of  Haw 
River,  General  Greene  re-established  his 
corps  of  light  troops,  under  the  gallant 
and  sagacious  Williams,  which  he  kept 
between  the  enemy  and  the  main  ar- 
my. In  a  series  of  interesting  move- 
ments, assaults,  skirmishes  and  retreats, 
he  baffled  all  the  efforts  of  his  opponent 
to  bring  either  division  of  his  army  to 
a  general  engagement,  until  the  arrival 
of  a  brigade  of  militia,  under  General 
Lawson,  from  Virginia,  and  two  brig- 
ades from  North  Carolina,  under  Gen'ls. 
Butler  and  Eaton.  His  force  being  now 
numerically  superior  to  that  of  the  en- 
emy, he  advanced  to  engage  him  in 
battle,  and  selected  an  eligible  position 
at  Guilford  Court  House.  Lord  Corn- 
wallis, accepting  th®  defiance,  also  mov- 
ed forward  to  the  conflict,  which  took 
place  on  the  15th  of  March,  1781,  and 
became  the  assailant.     Neither  our  lim- 
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its  nor  your  patience  will  allow  an  ex- 
tended description  of  this,  perhaps, 
greatest  battle  of  the  southern  war.  It 
is  pourtrayed  by  Marshall,  Lee,  John- 
son, and  Lossing.  Suffice  it  to  remark, 
that  the  order  of  battle,  the  sagacity, 
the  calm  self  possession,  ready  resource, 
and  courage  of  both  Generals,  was  well 
admirable ;  that  few  engagements  ex- 
hibit/ instances  of  greater  daring  and 
persevering  bravery  tha,n  were  manifest- 
ed by  individual  officers  and  men,  and 
whole  corps ;  that  rarely  have  militia 
withstood  the  shock  of  veteran  regulars, 
supported  by  artillery,  better  than  did 
those  of  Virginia,  under  Stevens  and 
Lawson,  and  Campbell,  and  never  did 
veterans  in  any  field  better  illustrate 
heroism  and  discipline  than  the  first 
Maryland  regiment  und«r  Col.  Gunby 
and  Lieut.  Col.  Howard,  and  the  Dela- 
ware troops  under  Capt.  Kirkwood. 
And  but  for  the  panic  which  seized  the 
two  North  Carolina  brigades,  under 
Gen'ls.  Butler  and  Eaton,  who  had  re- 
cently joined  the  army,  and  wrere  post- 
ed in  the  front  line  of  the  battle,  under 
the  booming  of  cannon,  and  an  ap- 
proaching charge  of  the  British  under 
Lieut.  Col.  Webster,  and  who  broke  and 
fled  with  only  a  desultory  fire  ;  and  the 
wavering  and  flight  of  the  second  Ma- 
ryland regiment,  under  Col.  Ford,  late 
in  the  action,  Gen.  Greene  must  have 
achieved  a  complete  victory.  At  the 
commencement,  his  force  numbered 
more  than  two  to  one  of  the  enemy, 
and  after  the  flight  of  the  militia  of 
Eaton  and  Butler,  they  yet  stood  in 
the  proportion  of  -3,200  to  2,000.  Well, 
therefore,  has  it  been  observed  by  Mar- 
•  shall,  that  no  battle  in  the  course  of  the 
war  reflects  more  honor  on  the  British 


troops  than  that  of  Guilford.  They* 
however,  were  nearly  all  veterans.  Those 
of  Greene  contained  about  five  hundred 
of  this  class.  Though  retiring  from  the 
carnage  of  the  day,  northward,  across 
the  Reedy  Fork  of  Haw  Rivet  to  the 
iron  works  on  Troublesome  Creek,  lie 
effected  his  retreat  in  good  order  and 
safety  to  his  troops,  leaving  to  his  ad- 
versary a  "  gory  bed"  and  barren  tri- 
umph on  the  field  of  battle.  His  loss 
in  killed  and  wounded,  amounted  in  all 
to  about  four  hundred  ;  while  that  of 
Lord  Cornwallis,  according  to  the  of- 
ficial account,  was  five  hundred  and 
thirty-two,  including  Lieut.  Col.  Web- 
ster, the  Ajax  of  his  army,  a  friend 
"  whom  he  loved,  and  who  leaned  upon 
his  bosom."  He  was  mortally  wound- 
ed, and  died  some  days  subsequently  in 
Bladen,  on  the  march  of  the  army  to 
Wilmington.  The  Memoirs  of  Lee, 
mention  that  in  a  sharp  action  at  Whit- 
sell's  mill,  on  Reedy  Fork,  which  oc- 
curred with  William's  light  troops,  a 
few  days  before  this  battle,  thirty-two 
rifle  shots  were  deliberately  fired  at 
Col.  Webster,  by  some  of  the  best 
mountain  riflemen  under  Campbell,  who 
were  placed  in  a  loghouse,  with  instruc- 
tions to  fire  only  at  ".special  objects," 
while  he  led  the  British  column  across 
the  stream,  but  all  without  effect.  The 
termination  of  his  life  was  reserved  for 
probably  a  chance  shot  at  Guilford.  A 
similar  anecdote  is  related  of  General 
Frazer,  of  Burgoy  lie's  army,  who  made 
a  like  miraculous  escape  from  the  fire 
of  a  selected  body  of  American  riflle- 
men,  with  like  deliberate  aim,  to  receive 
his  death  wound  in  the  engagement  af- 
ter the  battle  of  Stillwater,  in  October, 
1111. 
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The  effect  of  the  battle  at  Guilford 
Court  House  was  decisive.  It  drove 
Lord  Cornwallis  from  North  Carolina, 
and  led  to  his  ultimate  surrender.  Be- 
stowing proper  care  on  the  wounded, 
with  his  characteric  humanity,  he  issued 
a  bulletin,  in  the  form  of  a  proclama- 
tion, announcing  the  triumphant  suc- 
cess of  his  Majesty's  arms,  and  promis- 
ing forgiveness  of  past  offences,  again 
exhorted  all  loyal  subjects  to  join  him 
in  re-establishing  law  and  order.  But 
when  he  surveyed  his  shattered  columns 
and  thinned  and  crippled  ranks,  which 
had  sustained  a  loss  of  near  one-third, 
he  discovered  that  '  the  victor  was  him- 
self overcome,"  and  the  scene  immedi- 
ately changed.  Thus  far,  his  heart's  de- 
sire had  been  a  general  action.  To  ob- 
tain it,  he  had  strained  nerve  and  sin- 
ew, and  all  the  resources  of  military  in- 
genuity, stratagem  and  skill  ;  had 
marched  and  counter-marched,  full  five 
hundred  miles,  through  deep  rivers  and 
broken  and  ruinous  roads,  in  heavy 
rains  in  the  depth  of  winter"  and  had 
denied  himself  and  his  army  the  usual 
comforts  of  the  camp,  by  the  destruction 
of  his  baggage,  to  give  greater  celerity  to 
his  movements.  He  had  attained  it ; 
he  had  driven  his  adversary  from  a  fair- 
ly fought  field,  and  tasted  the  sweets  of 
victory,  but  found  them  like  "Dead 
Sea  fruits."  The  loyalists  had  not  risen 
to  join  him,  as  he  expected,  and  morti- 
fying as  must  have  been  the  fact,  he  dis- 
covered that  the  salvation  of  his  army 
depended  upon  the  immediate  retreat. 

The  indomitable  Greene,  on  the  oth- 
er hand,  refreshing  and  arraying  his 
discomfited  forces  at  his  first  camp,  af- 
ter leaving  the  field,  advanced  in  three 
days  to  renew  the  conflict,  and  now  ex- 


perienced the  proud  satisfaction  of  see- 
ing his  late  exultant  enemy  fleeing  be- 
fore him  to  a  place  of  refuge,  and  that 
he  had  delivered  a  State  from  conquest 
by  his  long  suffering  patience,  prudence, 
courage,  and  the  bravery  and  fortitude 
of  his  troops. 

We  shall  not  pursue  the  retreat  of 
Lord  Cornwallis  by  way  of  Cross  Creek 
to  Wilmington,  nor  his  march  thence, 
nearly  with  the  Hue  of  the  present  rail- 
road, into  Virginia,  where,  in  less  than 
six  months,  he  was  obliged  to  surrender 
to  Gen.  Washington  ;  nor  Gen.  Greene 
in  his  subsequent  march  to  the  relief  of 
South  Carolina. 

But  there  was  another  invasion,  in  a 
different  quarter,  without  a  brief  allu- 
sion to  which  our  task  would  be  in- 
complete. 

As  a  part  of  his  plan  for  the  subju- 
gation of  the  State,  Lord  Cornwallis, 
about  the  time'  of  breaking  up  his 
camp  at  Winnsborough,  had  sent  from 
Charleston  a  land  and  naval  force,  un- 
der Major  Craig,  to  take  and  hold  the 
town  of  Wilmington,  as  a  convenient 
poit  through  which  supplies  might  be 
furnished  to  his  own  army,  which  he 
expected  to  bring  in  communication 
with  it.  The  expedition  succeeded,  and 
the  town  was  occupied  on  the  first  of 
February.  The  only  advantage,  how- 
ever, that  it  afforded  to  the  army  of  in- 
vasion by  land,  was  a  convenient  retreat 
and  abundant  refreshments  after  the 
disastrous  battle  at  Guilford  Court 
House.  He  reached  it  on  the  7th  of 
April  ;  and  on  the  25th  of  the  same 
month  set  off  to  unite  in  the  attempt  to 
overcome  Virginia. 

The  post  at  Wilmington,  which  was 
I  occupied  by  about  three  hundred  regu- 
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lar  troops,  and  a  numerous  but  varying 
force  of  loyalists,  gave  great  encourage- 
ment to  the  disaffected  in  that  region  of 
tbe  State.  From  the  firmness  with 
which  the  republican  cause  had  been 
maintained,  and  the  more  than  doubtful 
success  of  the  British  arms  in  the  late 
campaign,  they  had  been  brought  to 
observe  a  prudent  neutrality  ;  but  after 
the  departure  of  Greene's  army  into 
South  Carolina,  they  acquired  new  con- 
fidence, and  became  a  formidable  foe. 
A  detachment  of  this  mixed  force,  un- 
der tbe  immediate  command  of  Major 
Craig,  traversed  the  country,  with  oc- 
casional skirmishes  with  the  militia,  as 
far  eastward  as  the  valley  of  Neuse 
rjver,  and  seized  the  town  of  Newbern  ; 
and  the  war  between  whigs  and  tories 
raged  in  the  district  between  the  Cape 
Fear  and  Pedee,  with  a  fierceness  rare- 
ly surpassed  in  border  contests.  Gene- 
als  Brown,  Owen,  Wade,  Willis,  and 
other  patriot  leaders  in  that  region, 
besides  encountering  this  domestic  ene- 
my in  skirmishes  and  assaults  without 
number,  fought  with  them  an  unsuc- 
cessful battle  at  Beattie's  Bridge  on 
Drowning  Creek,  a  branch  of.  the  Pedee, 
and  General  Butler,  with  the  militia  of 
Orange  county,  met  and  repulsed  them, 
but  without  a  decisive  result,  at  Dud- 
ley's mills,  on  Cane  Creek,  in  the  coun- 
ty of  Chatham. 

One  of  the  chiefs  of  the  tory  comman- 
ders, if  not  the  head  of  their  forces,  was 
David  Fanning,  who  in  his  correspon- 
dence styled  himself  "  Colonel  of  the 
Royal  Miiitia,"  and  who  has  left  a  char- 
acter in  the  traditions  of  the  State  as- 
sociated with  everv  crime  savoring  of 
rapacity,  revenge  or  cruelty.  Always 
well  mounted,  and  accompanied  by  a 


band  of  kindred  spirits,  he  swept  over 
the  country  like  a  Camanche  chief. 
Surprising  parties  of  Whigs  when  off 
their  guard,  he  often  gave  no  quarters ; 
or  lying  in  ambush  or  pouncing  upon 
them  at  their  homes,  he  seized  and 
murdered  or  tortured  the  obnoxious  pat- 
rots,  and  then  plundered  and  burnt 
their  dwellings.  By  a  series  of  bold 
adventures,  he  took  the  town  of  Cross 
Creeks,  now  Fayetteville,  captured  tbe 
whig  militia  officers  of  the  county  of 
Chatham,  when  sitting  in  court  martial 
at  Pittsborough,  and,  by  a  sudden  de- 
scent on  Hillsborough,  at  dawn  of  day, 
about  the  middle  of  September,  seized 
and  carried  off  the  Governor  of  the 
State.*  He  outlived  the  war,  and, took 
refuge  in  the  loyalist  settlement  of  New 
Brunswick,  or  Nova  Scotia.  Mr.  Sa- 
bine, whose  sketch  of  Fanning,  in  the 
Lives  of  the  Loyalists,  is  exceedingly 
brief  and  imperfect  in  illustration  of  his 
character  as  an  outlaw,  relates  that  when 
General  Marion,  of  South  Carolina,  ad- 
mitted to  terms  Major  Gainey,  a  cele- 
brated loyalist,  and  a  party  under  him, 
Fanning  was  specially  named  as  exclu- 
ded from  the  benefits  of  the  arran  re- 
ment.  This  quite  corresponds  with  the 
corsair  name  he  has  left  to  our  times, 
in  his  old  haunts,  on  the  north  side  of 
the  Carolina  border ;  and  caused  him, 
with  two  others  only,  to  be  specially 
excepted  from  the  provisions  of  the 
';  act  of  pardon   and   oblivion,"  passed 


*  Since  this  was  written,  I  have  learned  that 
the  MSS  of  the  Historical  Society  of  North 
Carolina,  shew  that  Fanning  and  McNeil  com- 
manded the  loyalist  forces  on  alternate  days, 
and  that  McNeil  was  in  command  in  the  actual 
descent  on  Hillsborough. 
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by  the  Legislature  at  the  conclusion  of 
peace.* 

The  Governor  who  was  so  unfortunate 
as  to  become  his  prisoner,  was  His  Ex- 
cellency Thomas  Burke,  an  Irish  gen- 
tleman, bred  to  the  profession  of  medi- 
cine in  his  native  country,  but  had  re- 
nounced it  for  that  of  the  law  in  this. 
Of  a  bold  and  impetuous  temper,  a 
read}-  writer  and  speaker,  and  ardently 
attached  to  the  American  cause,  he  had 
been  one  .of  the  great  conductors  of  the 
contest  with  the  mother  country,  in  the 
colony  and  had  had  a  large  share  in  the 
formation  of  the  constitution  for  the 
government  of  the  State.  From  this 
work  he  was  immediately  translated  to 
the.  Continental  Congress,  of  which  he 
had  beeu  an  active  and  conspicuous 
member,  from  December,  1776,  until 
his  election  to  the  office  of  Governor,  in 
the  first  part  of  the  year  1781.  He 
appears  to  have  left  his  seat  in  Congress, 
at  Philadelphia,  and  gone  as  an  amateur 
to  the  battle  of  Brandyvvine  ;  and  his 
election  to  the  chief  magistracy  of  the 
State,  in  this  crisis,  is  presumed  to  have 
been  in  some  degree  attributable  to  the 
eiiergy  and  ardor  of  his  nature,  which 
might  have  rendered  him  a  successful 
leader  in  the  field.  Being  some  thirty 
miles  distant  from  the  nearest  approach 
of  these  marauders  heretofore,  he  was 
completely  surprised,  and  without  mili 
tary  attendants,  in  a  small  village,  was 


*  To  those  in  the  least  degree  acquainted  with 
the  history  of  the  State,  it  is  deemed  quite  un- 
necessary to  say  that  David  Fanning,  here  men- 
tioned, is  a  very  distinct  person  from  Edmund 
Fanning,  a  lawyer  of  education  and  literary 
accomplishments,  who  was  so  conspicuous  an 
object  of  aversion  in  the  movement  of  this 
Regulation  in  1771. 


carried  oft  without  difficulty.  Hurried? 
by  long  and  rapid  marches,  through 
deep  forests  and  pathless  tracts  of  inter- 
mingled sand  and  swamp,  threatened 
with  personal  violence,  and  pillaged  of 
everything  except  the  clothes  he  wore, 
he  was  delivered  by  his  savage  captors 
to  the  custody  of  Major  Craig,  on  the 
23d  of  September  ;  and,  by  an  outrage 
on  every  principle  of  justice  and  public 
law,  he  was  committed  to  close  confine- 
ment, under  pretence  that  he  was  a 
prisoner  of  State  and  not  of  war.*  Being 
transferred  to  Charleston,  where  General 
Leslie  was  in  command,  he  was  paroled, 
as  a  prisoner,  to  James'  Island.  This 
Island  was,  at  this  time  (December,  '81, 
and  January,  '82,)  infested  with  large 
numbers  of  tory  refugees,  who  had 
sought  protection  under  the  British 
arms,  by  reason  of  the  recent  success  of 
General  Greene  in  recovering  South 
Carolina,  and  driving  in  their  forces  to 
the  garrison  of  Charleston.  To  these 
Governor  Burke,  from  his  past  history 
and  official  station,  was  an  object  of  such 
deep  hostility  as  to  endanger  his  per- 
sonal safety.  To  an  application  for  a 
parole  to  his  own  State,  or  some  other 
Southern  State,  or  to  be  exchanged  for 
an  equivalent,  or,  if  all  these  should  be 
refused,  then  that  he  might  be  trans- 
ferred to  some  other  place  for  his  per- 
sonal safety,  no  direct  answer  was  made, 
but  he  was  given  to  understand  that 
none  of  his  requests  could  be  allowed ; 
and  that,  at  the  solicitation  of  Major 
Craig,  he  was  to  be  detained  indefinitely, 
to  the  end,  that  if  the  notorious  Fanning, 
or  any  tory   leader  whom  this  British 

*  Gov.  Burke's  letter  to  Willie  Jones,  MSS, 
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officer  had  employed,  should  be  taken, 
and  suffer  punishment  under  the  laws 
of  the  State,  there  might  be  retaliation 
upon  him.*  It  was  now  .the  seventh 
year  of  the  war,  and  the  sixth  after  the 
national  declaration  of  independence ; 
the  American  cause  had  recently  ac- 
quired renewed  confidence  arid  stability 
from  the  surrender  of  Lord  Cornwallis 
at  Yorktown,  which  occasioned  the 
evacuation  of  Wilmington  by  Major 
Craig;  from  the  result  of  the  battle  at 
Elitaw  Springs,  and  the  consequent  re- 
tirement of  the  British  army  to  Charles- 
ton, and  from  the  arrival  of  large 
reinforcements  to  General  Greene 
from  the  northward,  under  G  ncrals 
St.  Clair  and  Wayne  The  individ- 
ual thus  subjected  to  degradation 
and  insult,  was  a  high  spirited  and 
urbane  gentleman,  accustomed  to  the 
observances  of  refined  life,  and  the 
deference  habitually  yielded  to  his  po- 
sition. Officially,  he  was  the  First  Mag- 
istrate of  one  of  the  thirteen  indmen- 
dent  States,  aud  the  third  person  in 
succession  who  had  performed  the  func- 
tions of  that  station.  In  the  outset  of 
the  war,  Great  Britain  had  affected  to 
treat  all  Americans  as  mere  rebels,  with- 
out regard  to  their  governmental  organ- 
izations ;  and  the  dignified  reply  of 
(ieneral  Washington  to  the  haughty 
note  of  General  Gage,  at  Boston,  justi- 
fying such  a  course,  in  which  he  an- 
nounces to  the  British  Commander-in- 
Chief,  "  if  your  officers,  our  prisoners, 
receive  from  me  a  treatment  different 
from  what  I  wished  to  show  them,  they 
and  you  will  remember  the  occasion  of 
k,"f  will  readily  occur  to  the  reader  of 


*  Gov.  Burke's  letters,  MSS. 

t  Marshall's  Life  of  Washington. 


history  upon  the  statement  of  this 
question.  But  in  the  progress  of  the 
contest,  the  pretension  had  been  relax- 
ed into  the  observance,  for  the  most 
part  of  the  rules  of  qivilized  warfare  ; 
and  the  duty  of  humanity  to  prisoners) 
and  deference  to  their  rank  among  their 
countrymen,  had  been  recognized,  not 
only  in  not  enforcing  close  confinement, 
but  in  exchanges  of  rank  for  rank,  or  its 
equivalent.  But  in  this  instance,  chi- 
canery was  resorted  to,  and  it  was  al- 
leged that  although  continental^  officers 
were  so  far  respected  as  to  be  subjects 
of  exchange,  a  like  character  could  not 
be  extended  to  the  militia  or  State  offi- 
cers. The  Continental  Congress  certain- 
ly had  given  no  color  to  this  attempted 
distinction  ;  on  the  contrary,  upon  the 
second  invasion  of  South  Carolina  in 
1778-9,  when  Richard  Caswell,  a  sol- 
dier of  renown,  filled  the  Executive 
Chair  of  North  Carolina,  that  body,  at 
the  urgent  request  of  the  delegates  from 
South  Carolina,  had,  by  resolution,  re- 
quested him  to  take  command,  in  per- 
son, of  the  militia  force  he  had  ordered 
out  to  aid  in  her  defence,  with  the  rank 
of  a  Major  General  in  the  continental 
line,  and  subordinate  only  to  General 
Lincoln.*  And  to  negative,  in  the 
most  unqualified  manner,  this  weak  pre- 
tension, Brigadier  General  Rutherford, 
of  the  North  Carolina  militia,  who,  we 
well  remember,  was  taken  prisoner  at 
the  defeat  of  Gates,  had  been  recently 
exchanged,  and  returned  to  his  own 
State,  after  a  confinement  of  twelve 
mouths  at  St.  Augustine,  Florida. 

The  close   confinement  of   Governor 
Burke,  and  his  parole  only  to  limits  in 


*  Gov.  Caswell's  correspondence,  MAS. 
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which  lie  was  in  constant  danger  of  as-  J  prisoner.     Having   made   good  bis  es- 


cape, he  two  days  afterwards  addressed 
to  Gen.  Leslie  the  following  letter: 


sassinatioi,,  was  therefore  in  contraven- 
tion of  recent  precedent,  as  well  as  of 

all  just  principle,  and  could  be  vindi-.  January  18th,  1782 

eated  only  by  that  new  version  of  pub-  i  Sir— You  will  please  to  recollect  that  I 
lie  law,  lately  acted  upon  in  the  Caro-  j  wrote  to  you  on  the  30th  of  last  month, 
linas,  by  which  whole  communities  of  j  requesting  a  parole,  within  the  American 
peaceable  citizens  were  claimed  as  pris-  (lines,  and  informing  you  that  my  person 
oners,  and  each  man  forced  to  a  parole  !  was  m  great  danger,  from  the  refugees, 
of  non-resistance  or  close  confinement,  ! who  were  exceedingly  licentious,  and  to 

and  by  virtue  of  which  the  lamented  !  whom  Persons  of  "^  Politit"al  Pharac^r 
it  i     i  ,  ,  .1  are  peculiarly  obnoxious :  therefore,  that 

llayne  had  been  recently  put  to  an  iff-   .„         -. 

"'  '        ,  "   L  °    !  if  granting  my  request  was  inexpedient, 

nominious  death,  by   a  military  order,  I  •.         i-v  +  +~ 

'     -  -  '  [it  woulu  be  necessary  to  remove   me  to 

without  a  trial.     That  it  did   not  pro-   sorae  p1ace  where  my  person   might  be 


duce  retaliation,  in  a  summary  and  ex- 
emplary manner,  can  only  be  accounted 
for  by  the  near  approach  of  peace,  and 
the  determination  of  his  captivity  by 
the  act  of  the  prisoner  himself.  Stung 
by  the  want  of  respect  with  which  he 
had  been  treated  from  the  day  of  his 
seizure,  and  the  reflection  that  he  was 
detained  without  limit  of  time,  as  a 
hostage  for  the  safety   of  bandits  and 


safe.  You  were  not  pleased  to  answer 
that  letter,  and  I'found  myself  still  expos- 
ed to  men  who  are  but  too  well  known  to 
be  little  restrained  by  moral  principles, 
and  whom  I  have  seen  commit  even  mur- 
der, with  entire  impunity.  Deeming  it 
exceedingly  probable  that  these  might 
conceive  some  violent  design  again  against 
me,  and  knowing  that  fear  of  punishment 
would  not  restrain  men  who  felt  them- 
selves secure  even  from  discovery,  I  felt 


outlaws  who  had  forfeited  their  lives  to  j  every  hour  during  sixteen  days,  all  the 
the  municipal  laws,  and  whose  depre- 
dations were  still  continued  in  the  State, 
under  his  government,  he  advised  the 
most  rigorous  punishment  on  these  cu! 
prits,  should  they  be  apprehended,  with- 
out regard  to  his  own  safety.  And  be- 
ing well  satisfied  that  his  own  life  was 
in  jeopardy  from  the  licentious  loyal- 
ists who  surrounded  him  on  James's 
Island,  some  of  whom  were  fugitives 
from  justice  in  North  Carolina,  he  con-, 
sidered  his  parole  cancelled  by  the  cir- 
cumstances in  which  he  had  been  plac- 
ed by  the  British  commander,  and  re- 
solved to  withdraw  himself  from  his  cus- 
tody.. This  purpose  he  effected  on  the 
night  of  the  16th  of  January,  1*782, 
and  after  having  been  four  months  a 


apprehensions  of  assassination.  As  my 
representation  to  you  had  not  procured 
your  notice,  so  far  as  even  to  induce  you 
to  answer  me,  I  saw  no  prospect  of  being 
relieved  from  my  dangerous  situation,  and 
I  concluded  such  neglect  of  my  personal 
safety  would  justify  my  wilhdrawing  my 
person.  But  though  I  carried  this  reso- 
lution into  effect,  1  do  not  thereby  intend 
to  deprive  you  of  the  advantage  which 
my  capture,  by  the  rights  of  war,-  entitles 
you  to.  I  purpose  returning  to  my  gov- 
ernment, and  there  to  expect  an  answer 
from  you  to  the  following  proposition  :  I 
will  endeavor  to  procure  you  a  just  and, 
reasonable  equivalent  in  exchange  for  me, 
or  if  that  cannot  be  effected,  I  will  return 
within  your  lines  on  parole,  provided  you 
will  pledge  your  honor  that  I  shall  not  be 
treated  in  any  manner  different  from  th& 
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officers  of  the  Continental  army  when 
prisoners  of  war.  This  proposition  will, 
I  nope,  be  satisfactory,  and  will  leave  you 
no  doubt  that  in  withdrawing  I  had  no 
dishonorable  intention.     I  am,  &c, 

THOMAS  BURKE. 

To  this  letter  no  reply  was  directly 
made,  but  in  a  correspondence  which 
ensued  between  Gen.  Leslie  and  Gen. 
Greene,  and  the  latter  officer  and  Gov. 
Burke,  a  discussion  was  had  on  the  pro- 
priety of  his  withdrawing  under  the 
circumstnnces  of  the  case,  and  his  rights 
as  the  first  civil  officer  of  a  State,  and 
the  commander-in-chief  of  her  militia, 
Vhen  in  a  state  of  captivity,  which,  had 
we  leisure  to  pursue  it,  would  be  found 
to  be  among  the  most  interesting  chap- 
ters on  public  law,  in  the  history  of  the 
Revolution.*  Whatever  judgment  a 
stern  casuistry  may  pronounce  upon  a 
breach  of  parole,  in  any  and  all  circum- 
stances, there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the 
treatment  to  which  he  was  subjected 
was  a  gross  national  indignity  and 
wrong,  for  which  atonement  was  due, 
and  perhaps  should  have  been  exacted  ; 
and  that  his  apprehensions  for  his  per- 
sonal safety  were  not  vain  or  idle,  Col. 
Washington,  who  was  at  this  time  a 
prisoner  within  the  British  lines,  having 
been  taken  at  the  battle  of  Eutaw 
Springs,  and  was  familiar  with  the  des- 
perate character  of  the  tory  refugees  on 
James's  Island — declared  that  he  would 
sooner  go  into  a  dungeon  than  take  a 
parole  on  that  island,  in  its  then  sit- 
uation. 

Gov.  Burke  returned  immediately  to 
the  State,  and  resumed  the  government, 
but  voluntarily  retired  from  public  life 

*  Gov.  Burke's  letters  MSS. 


at  the  next  ensuing  session  of  the  leg- 
islature. Soon  afterwards,  in  a  cartel 
for  the  exchange  of  prisoners,  between 
Gen.  Greene  and  the  British  comman- 
der, an  equivalent  was  allowed  for  his 
ransom,  and  he  was  relieved  from  the 
delicate  and  painful  embarrassment  in 
which  he  had  been  involved  by  his  cap- 
tivity* 

During  his  "inability  and  absence 
from  the  State,"  Alexander  Martin,  the 
Speakei  of  the  Senate,  assumed  and  ex- 
ercised the  powers  of  Governor,  accord- 
ing to  the  provisions  of  the  Constitu- 
tion, and  the  government  continued  iu 
all  its  functions  and  usefulness. 

As  soon  as  the  seizure  and  imprison- 
ment of  the  Governor  became  known, 
the  veteran  General  Rutherford,  who 
had  returned  from  his  long  imprison- 
ment in  St.  Augustine,  raised  a  force  in 
Mecklenburg,  Rowan  and  Guilford,  and 
led  an  expedition  against  the  British 
post,  at  Wilmington,  and  the  loyalists, 
who  were  its  emissaries,  and  after  chas- 
tising the  latter  in  divers  skirmishes, 
finally  dispersed  or  drove  them  within 
the  lines  of  the  British  Garrison,  which, 
becoming  informed  of  the  advances 
made  by  Greene  in  the  re-conquest  of 
South  Carolina,  and  the  surrender  of 
Lord  Cornwallis  at  Yorktown,  evaou* 
ated  the  town,  and  returned  to  Charles- 
ton.! Thus  was  the  British  flag  struck, 
on  the  18th  of  November,  1781,  never 
again  to  be  unfurled  in  North  Carolina. 
But  true  to  the  great  cause  of  America, 
her  efforts  against  the  common  enemy 


*  Gov.  Burke's  letters,  MSS. 

tFor  details  of  this  expedition,  see  "Closing 
Scenes  of  the  Revolution,"  in  the  June  number 
of  the  University  Magazine. 
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ceased  not  with  his  expulsion  from  her 
borders,  as  they  had  not  been  postpon- 
ed until  his  arrival  within  them.  Im- 
mediately after  the  retirement  of  Lord 
Cornwallis  to  Virginia,  her  western  peo- 
ple rallied  to  the  call  of  Gen.  Sumter 
for  service  in  South  Carolina,*  and  her 
Continental  battallions  being  again  re- 
cruited under  Gen.  Sumner,  Lee  with  a 
new  "  aid"  of  militia,  formed  a  conspic- 
uous part  of  Greene's  line  of  battle  at 
Eutaw,  and  followed_  the  flag  of  the 
Union,  until  the  disappearance  of  the 
enemy's  sails,  off  the  harbor  of  Charles- 
ton. 

Having  had  occasion  to  refer  to  the 
Statute  Book,  that  fruitful  and  authen- 
tic source  of  instruction  in  the  history 
of  all  nations  and  especially  of  free  gov- 
ernments in  time  of  peril  and  revolu- 
tion, I  deem  it  fit  to  call  your  atten- 
tion, in  connection  with  the  period  of 
dread  and  doubt  through  which  we  have 
passed,  to  an  act  of  the  Legislature  at 
its  first  session  after  the  proclamation 
of  peace,  held  in  April,  1783,  respect- 
ing those  citizens  of  the  State  who  had 
espoused  the  cause  of  the  enemy,  "  in 
the  late  unhappy  war."  It  is  entitled 
"  An  act  of  pardon  and  oblivion  ;"  and 
declares  "that  all  and  all  manner  of 
treasons,  misprison  of  treason,  felony  or 
misdemeanor,  committed  or  done  since 
the  fourth  day  of  July,  seventeen  hun- 
dred and  seventy  six,  by  any  person  or 
persons  whatsoever,  shall  be  pardoned, 
released,  ana  put  in  total  oblivion,"  with 
the  exception,  1st,  of  certain  notorious 


*Gen.  Graham'a  mem. ;  see  also  the  act  of  the 
Legislature,  June  1781,  exempting  those  coun- 
ties from  levies  of  continental  troops,  which 
had  furnished  men  to  Generat  Sumter. 


bandits  and  other  criminals  ;  i2d,  those 
who  had  taken  commissions,  and  acted 
as  officers  under  the  Biitish  government; 
and  3d,  those  who  had  been  named  in 
confiscation  laws  passed  during  the  war 
—  an  act'  of  grace  and  magnanimity, 
worthy  of  the  heroic  but  christian  and 
forbearing  spirit  which  had  triumphed 
in  the  stiuggle  just  ended. 

I  am  conscious  of  so  tedious  a  narra- 
tive that  I  shall  not  abuse  your  patience 
by  the  reflections  to  which  it  might 
naturally  give  rise.  My  object  has 
been  to  present  in  outline  merely,  but 
in  chronological  order,  and  natural  con- 
nection and  dependence,  some  or  the 
leading  events  in  the  struggle  for  our 
common  freedom,  of  which  my  native 
State  was  the  theatre,  after  it  had  be- 
come a  contest  of  arms.  Although  this 
has  been  done  with  a  prolixity  and  min- 
uteness of  reference  to  time  and  place, 
far  exceediug  the  limits  of  good  taste  in 
a  discourse  for  the  hour,  before  an  au- 
dience unfamiliar  with  the  localities  de- 
scribed, it  is,  at  best,  I  fear,  but  a  mea- 
gre and  defective  presentation  of  the 
subject.  I  trust,  however,  in  the  retro- 
spect, it  may  not  be  wholly  unprofitable 
in  the  researches  of  the  student  of  his-' 
tory.  The  history  of  the  war  in  the 
North  has  been  written  with  far  more 
minuteness  than  in  the  South.  That 
that  of  North  Carolina  has  been  especial- 
ly neglected,  will  be  manifest  when  it  is 
observed  that  so  important  an  event,  as 
the  capture  of  her  Chief  Magistrate  by 
the  enemy,  is  mentioned  in  no  professed 
history  of  the  Revolution,  as  far  as  my 
researches  have  gone,  and  is  brought  to 
general  notice  for  the  first  time  in  the 
recent  works  of  Wheeler  and  Lossing, 
and  in  them,  without  any  detail  or  ref- 
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erence  to  the  important  questions  of 
public  law,  to  which  in  its  consequence 
it  gave  rise.  As  the  rapid  course  of 
time  hurr;es  us  further  and  further  from 
tli '  epoch  of  the  Revolution,  tilling  up 
tiie  intervening  space  with  the  great 
events  of  the  two  succeeding  genera- 
tions, its  characters  and  incidents  and 
places  are  becoming  more  and  more 
objects  of  curiosity  and  interest.  If  I 
shall  have  contributed  to  unfold  a  leaf 
in  a  single  book  < >f  this  great  epic  of  the 
nation.  I  shall  regard  the  occasion  al- 
lowed by  the  honored  invitation  of  your 
society,  as  an  opportunity  for  the  ful- 
filment of  a  patriotic  duty. 

I  cannot,  however,  omit  to  remind 
you,  while  we  delight,  like  the  Atheni- 
ans in  the  time  of  Demosthenes,  "to 
praise  our  ancestors  and  tell  of  their 
trophies,"  that,  although  the  scenes 
which  have  been  imperfectly  presented 
to  vour  view  were  enacted  in  a  far  dis- 
tant part  of  the  country;  they,  in  their 
day,  excited  sensatioiis  which  vibrated 
from  Maine  to  Georgia;  that  every  well 
aimed  rifle  on  the  hanks  of  the  Cataw- 
ba, Yadkin,  or  Cape  Fear,  and  every 
successful  exploit  of  Greene,  Morgan. 
Williams.  Davidson,  Davie,  and  their 


associates,  aided  by  so  much  in  thinning 
the  ranks  and  overcoming  the  power  of 
a  British  Commander-in-Chief,  who,  at 
that  very  time  held  his  headquarters  in 
the  city  of  New  York  ;*  that  the  force 
there  opposed  to  him  was  a  joint  force 
of  men  of  the  Oarolinas,  Virginia, 
Maryland  and  Delaware,  and  that  the 
General  who  manceuvered  and  marshall- 
ed it  in  its  more  important  and  decisive 
operations,  with  a  readiness  of  resource, 
a  skill  and  valor,  never  surpassed,  was 
a  citizen  of  Rhode  Island.  It  was 
therefore,  a  union  of  effort  for  a  common 
end  ;  the.  expulsion  of  a  common  ene- 
my, and  the  establishment  of  a  common 
liberty,  which,  under  the  providence  of 
God,  was  nobly  accomplished.  Such  is 
the  lesson  we  derive  from  our  fathers. 
May  we  improve  and  transmit  it  to  our 
children,  and  in  ages  and  generations  to 
come,  may  tbe\T  assemble  in  the  same 
fraternal  spirit  in  which  we  arc  met  to- 
night, to  mingle  their  sympathies  and 
keep  bright  the  recollection  of  a  com- 
mon glory,  citizens  of  the  same  free, 
happy,  and    United  States  of  America. 


*  Sir  Heniy  Clinton,  and  afterwards  Sir  Guy 

Carleton. 
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PRINCIPLES  AND  OBJECTS  OF  THE  DIFFERENTIAL  CALCULUS. 


DEDICATED,    "WITHOUT    FELlMiSSIO.NT,    TO    illSH    II.    E.    H.,    OF    F- 


When   two   quantities  of  the   same  , 
kind  are  compared  with  each  other  they 
are  equal  or  unequal.     They  are  equal,  I 
■when  their  difference  is  zero,  or  their  j 
quotient  is  unity.     If  their  difference  is 
not  zero,  or  their  quotient  is  not  unity,] 
two  quantities  are  unequal  to  each  oth- ! 
er.     In  determining  the  inequality   of; 
two  quantities,  we  may  use  either  sub-  [ 
traction  or  division.     If  the  standard  be  i 
the  larger  of  the  two,  their  difference  is 
positive,   that  is,  so   much   more  than  j 
zero.     But  if  the  standard  be  the  less, ; 
the  difference  is  negative,  that  is,  so 
much  less  than  naught.     Thus,  if  a  man  \ 
is  worth  two  thousand  dollars,  and  at  j 
the  same  time  owes  fifteen  hundred  dol-  j 
laps,  he  has  five  hundred  dollars  rnore| 
than  nothing.     But  if  he  owes  twenty- 1 
five  hundred  dollars,  we  say — ''he  is 
five  hundreddollars  worse  than  nothing."  i 
When    two    quantities    are   compared  j 
by  division,  if  the  standard  be  the  small-  ; 
er,  the  quotient  will  be  a  proper  fraction  | 
and  so   is  connected    with  a  negative : 
difference;   but  if  the  standard  be  the; 
larger,  the  quotient  will  be  an  improper  j 
fraction — a  number  greater  than  uni-  \ 
ty — and  so  will  correspond  to  a  positive  ! 
difference.     Although  either  or  both  of  j 
these  methods  of  comparison   may  be 
used,  yet  they  discover  different  truths. 
For  instance,  on  comparing  fire  and 


seven,  eleven  and  thirteen,  seventeen 
with  nineteen,  (fee.,  by  subtraction,  we 
find  the  difference  in  each  couple  to  be 
two.  ILnee  we  might  say  that  they 
have  the  same  difference.  But, by  using 
division  we  discover  that  this  two  stands 
for  two-fifths  in  the  first  couple — for 
two-elevenths  in  the  second — for  two- 
seventeenths  in  the  third,  &e.  Com- 
parison by  division  is  the  method  com- 
monly used  in  the  Calculus.  One 
quantity  is  said  to  be  v early  equal  to 
another  when  the  quotient  between  the 
two  is  nearly  equal  to  unity,  that  is, 
when  the  difference  between  this  quo- 
tient and  unity  is  nearly  nothing,  when 
compared  with  either  quantity.  Two 
is  not  nearly  equal  to  three,  although 
the  difference  between  them  is  only  one  ; 
because  tins  one  is  the  half  of  two  or 
the  third  of  three.  But  9999  is  nearly 
equal  to  10,000,  for  the  difference  be- 
tween their  quotient  and  unity  is  either 
the  nine  thousand  nine  hundred  and 
ninety-ninth  part  of  one  of  the  quanti- 
ties, or  the  ten-thousandth  part  of  the 
other.  When  two  quantities  are  very 
nearly  equal  to  one  another,  their  diff- 
erence may  be  neglected,  and  the  quan- 
tities may  be  considered  as  equal.  The 
question  may  be  asked :  How  can  we 
decide  when  the  difference  between  a 
quotient  and  unity  is  small,  and  when 
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very  small  ?  Perhaps  no  rule  can  be# 
laid  down  unassailable  by  carpings,  and 
safe  for  guidance  in  all  cases.  No  more 
can  we  define  direction — length — the 
same,  and  a  variety  of  terms  and  ex- 
pressions fu  the  use  of  which  we  make 
no  mistake  worth  noticing.  Common 
sense  teaches  us  that  the  same  number 
may  be  huge  or  small  according  to  cir- 
cumstances. Were  twenty  leagues  add- 
ed at  once  to  one  inch,  w7e  might  justly 
say  that  the  increase  was  enormous. 
T3ut  were  twenty  grains  subtracted  from 
the  sands  of  the  seashore,  we  might  as 
justly  say  that  the  decrease  was  inappre- 
ciable— infinitesimal.  Astronomers  use 
a  stripe  through  the  heavens  which  from 
one  stand-point  is  one  hundred  and  nine- 
ty millions  of  miles  in  width  ;  yet  this 
enormous  width  is  an  infinitesimal  quan- 
tity, when  compared  with  the  many — 
many  times  greater  enormity  in  its 
length.  So  that  Astronomers  regard 
this  broad  mark  as  a  line  having  no 
width  at  all,  and  their  conclusions  from 
this  supposition  furnish  the  rules  by 
which  the  sailor  unerringly  guides  his 
ship  across  the  trackless  deep  and  be- 
neath a  starless  sky. 

Quantities  are  either  constant  or  varia- 
ble. They  are  constant,  when  their  val- 
ues, as  compared  with  that  of  an  as- 
sumed standard,  are  unchangeable.  If 
any  quantity  may  betaken  for  this  stand- 
ard, the  constant  is  named  absolute. 
But  if  only  certain  quantities  may  be 
taken  for  the  standard,  the  constant  is 
only  relative.  Were  there  only  one 
circle  in  all  creation  its  radius  would  be 
an  absolute  constant,  because  its  length 
is  unaffected  by  the  standard  of  com- 
parison. But  inasmuch  as  there  are 
many  unequal  circles,  a  radius  is  only 


constant  relatively  to  any  other  radius 
in  the  same  or  an  equal  circle.  The 
position  of  the  nor^h  pole  may  be  taken 
as  an  absolute  constant.  The  position 
of  a  traveller  in  a  rail-car  is  a  relative 
constant,  when  compared  with  that  of 
his  seat ;  for  the  motions  of  both  are 
the  same  in  time,  velocity  and  direction. 
Again,  the  constancy  of  a  constant  may 
be  unlimited  by  time  or  space  ;  or  it 
may  be  limited  by  time  and  not  by 
space — by  space  and  not  by  time,  or  by 
both  space  and  time.  So  that,  for  a 
specified  time,  or  space,  or  time  and 
space,  a  quantity  may  be  a  constant, 
while  for  a  preceding  or  succeeding  por- 
tion of  time  or  space,  it  is  not  constant. 
Thus  the  position  of  the  sun,  relatively 
to  the  Equator,  is  constant  about  the 
Solstices  ;  but  at  the  Equinoxes  it  is  not 
constant. 

Quantities  are  variable,  when  their 
values,  as  compared  with  that  of  an  as- 
sumed standard,  are  changeable.  As 
this  standard  may  itself  be  variable,  it 
follows  from  the  description  of  constants, 
that  a  quantity  may  at  once  be  relative- 
ly variable  and  selatively  constant.  Of 
such  a  quantity,  the  position  of  the 
traveller  in  the  rail-car  is  an  instance. 
In  the  fractions  one- half— two-quarters — 
three-sixths — four-eighths,  the  denom- 
inators are  variable  relatively  to  the  unit; 
'yet  they  are  constant  relatively  to  their 
own  numerators,  so  that  each  fraction  is 
the  same  absolute  constant.  Variables 
are  either  dependent  or  independent. 
They  are  independent  when  they  are, 
or  are  considered  to  be  changeable  in 
their  own  sovereign,  inherent  right,  so 
that  they  are  not  affected  by  a  change 
in  any  other  quantity  whatever.  But 
a  change  in    an    independent  variable 
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may  cause  a  change  in  other  quantities. 
A  dependent  variable  changes  because 
of  a  change  in  that  on  which  it  depends. 
In  a  triangle  the  height  may  change 
alone,  or  the  base  without  the  height — 
but  a  change  in  either  necessitates  a 
change  in  its  surface.  The  amount  of 
liberty  among  a  people  depends  on  the 
amount  of  true  religion  and  true  sci- 
ence. These  dependent  variables  are 
commonly  called  functions.  The  same 
quantity  may  be  considered  from  one 
stand-point  as  a  constant, — from  a  sec 
ond  as  a  variable, — from  a  third  as  an 
independent  variable,  while  from  a  fourth 
it  is  a  function.  Thus  the  pressure  of 
the  steam  on  the  piston  of  a  steam  en- 
gine may  be  constant  in  comparing  the 
successive  strokes  of  the  piston,  while  it 
is  variable  in  comparing  the  different 
parts  of  the  same  stroke.  It  is  an  in- 
dependent variable  when  compared  with 
the  velocity  of  the  piston,  and  it  is  a 
function  of  its  own  heat.  Again,  one 
quantity  may  be  a  function  of  several 
others  mutually  independent,  or  all  de- 
pendent on  a  third,  and  this  on  a  fourth, 
and  so  on,  even  ad  infinitum.  A  change 
in  the  last  of  any  series  of  quantities 
connected  in  this  manner  will  affect  more 
or  less  each  one  of  the  whole  series. 
This  last  is  the  independent  variable, 
but  any  one  of  the  series  may  be  assum- 
ed at  pleasure  as  independent  with  re- 
spect to  those  which  depend  upon  it. 

Changes  are  either  of  increase  or  de- 
crease, and  may  be  effected  in  a  variety 
of  ways.  For  instance,  the  number 
seven  may  be  changed  into  eleven  by 
adding  four  to  it,  or  by  multiplying  it 
by  the  fraction  eleven-sevenths,  or  by 
raising  it  to  a  certain  power  and  then 
extracting  a  certain  root.  In  the  calcu- 
9— Vol.  II. 


Jus  we  assume  that  increase  is  alwa_ 
effected  by  addition,  and  decrease  I 
subtraction,  because  these  are  truly  th 
fundamental  operations  of  Arithmetic, 
and  although  a  change  was  in  truth  ef- 
fected otherwise,  it  might  have  resulted 
from  one  or  both  of  these  operations. 
Again,  a  change  may  be  continuous,  or 
only  occasional.  The  change  of  direc- 
tion in  the  motion  of  the  piston  at  one 
end  of  the  rod  of  a  steam-engine,  is  oc- 
casional, while  that  of  the  crank  at  the 
other  end  is  continuous.  A  zig-zag  line 
changes  its  direction  occasionally — a 
curved  line  does  so  continuously.  This 
continuity  may  be  limited  by  time  or 
space,  or  it  may  be  unlimited.  Farth- 
er— a  change  may  be  uniform,  or  con- 
stant, or  variable.  "Were  a  line  to  be 
shortened  by  the  subtraction  of  one  inch 
every  second,  such  a  change  would  be 
uniform.  Were  it  lengthened  by  one- 
tenth  of  an  inch  when  one  inch  long — 
by  two-\enths  when  two  inches  long — 
by  three-tenths  when  three  inches  long, 
&c. — such  a  change  would  be  constant. 
Were  it  changed  by  one  inch  during 
the  first  second — by  half  an  inch  during 
the  second  second — increased  by  thirty 
inches  during  the  third,  and  decreased 
by  five  during  the  fifth  second,  such  a 
change  would  be  variable.  Hence  a 
constant  change  is  a  function  of  the  va- 
riable to  which  it  is  applied.  In  assert- 
ing this  fact,  we  do  not  deny  that  uni- 
form and  variable  changes  may  be  also 
functions  of  their  variables.  We  intend 
only  to  call  particular  attention  to  an 
important  class  of  changes. 

A  dependent  variable — function — al- 
ways changes  simultaneously  with  its 
independent  variable.  But  its  change 
is  not  always   of  the  same  kind.     A 
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function  may  increase  and  then  decrease, ! 
according  as  its  variable  increases  or 
decreases.  As  the  radius  of  a  circle 
increases,  its  surface  increases;  decrease 
in  the  one,  causes  decrease  in  the  oth- 
er, and  they  are  both  constant  together. 
A  product  increases  with  either  factor, 
:and  a  quotient  with  its  dividend.  Again, 
as  an  independent  variable  increases,  its 
function  may  decrease,  and  as  it  de- 
creases, its  function  may  increase.  For 
instance,  if  two  unequal  circles  be  de- 
scribed around  the  same  centre  and  the 
outer  circle  remain  constant,  when  the 
inner  radius  increases,  the  space  between 
the  circles  decreases,  and  a  decrease  in 
the  former  causes  an  increase  in  the 
latter.  A  remainder  decreases  with  the 
increase  of  its  subtrahend,  and  a  quo- 
tient increases  with  the  decrease  of  its 
divisor.  Hence  as  a  variable  increases 
■  continuously  its  function  may  increase 
for  a  certain  interval,  and  then  "decrease 
for  the  succeeding  interval.  If  through 
a -circle  a  diameter  be  drawn,  and  a 
perpendicular  euding  in  the  circumfer- 
ence be  slid  from  one  end  of  the  diame- 
ter to  the  other,  as  its  distance  from  the 
first  end  increases,  the  length  of  the 
perpendicular  increases,  until  it  reaches 
the  centre;  beyond  that  point  it  de- 
creases. Again,  a  uniform  change  in  a 
variable  may  or  may.  not  beget  a  uni- 
form change  in  its  function,  according 
to  the  connection  between  the  variable 
and  function.  A  uniform  change  in  the 
velocity  of  a  rail-car  will  cause  a  uniform 
change  in  the  velocity  of  everything  that 
the  car  contains.  A  uniform  increase 
in  the  number  of  the  strokes  of  the  pis- 
,tons  of  a  locomotive  will  cause  an  accel- 
erated velocity  in  the  driving  wheels 
•which   they   move.     If  the  side  of  a 


square  be,  at  the  ends  of  successive  sec- 
onds— 6,  5,  4,  3,  inches  respectively — > 
its  surface  at  the  same  instanis  will 
contain  36,  25,  16,  9,  square  inches. 
During  these  seconds  the  side  changed 
uniformly  by  one  inch,  but  duiiiig  the 
first  second  the  surface  was  changed  by 
11  inches;  during  the  second  second  by 
9 ;  during  the  third  by  7  square  inches 

it  changed  variably.  There  is  the 
same  uncertainty  in  answering — How  do 
constant  or  variable  changes  in  a  varia- 
ble effect  its  functions  I  The  settling  of 
these  uncertainties  is  one  of  the  func- 
tions of  the  Differential.  Calculus. 

Another  of  the  uncertainties  to  be 
removed  by  the  Calculus  arises  from 
considering  such  facts  as  these.  In  the 
fractions,  two-thirds,  three-fourths,  lour- 
fifths,  five-sixths,  &c,  the  numerators 
increase  continuously,  and  so  do  the  de- 
nominators. The  fractions  also  increase,, 
that  is,  each  numerator  when  compared 
with  its  own  denominator  is  larger  than 
its  predecessor  when  compared  with  its- 
denominator.  Decrease  in  any  numer- 
ator will  cause  a  decrease  in  its  denomi- 
nator and  in  jts  fraction.  These  results 
will  be  always  connected  with  such 
identical  uniform  changes  in  the  terms 
of  any  proper  fraction.  But  in  the 
series,  three-halves,  four-thirds,  five- 
fourths,  six-fifths,  &c,  the  numerators 
and  denominators  increase  by  the  same 
quantity,  yet  the  fractions  decrease.  By 
looking  at  this  series  in  the  opposite  di- 
rection it  will  be  seen  that  as  the  terms 
decrease  the  fractions — or  the  ratios  be- 
tween the  terms — increase.  And  this 
will  be  the  fact  in  every  improper  frac- 
tion when  its  terms  are  changed  in  this 
uniform  manner.  The  complication  of 
these  and  kindred  truths  will  produce 
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a  variety  of  other  truths,  whose  laby- 
rinth may  be  bewildering  to  the  lined n 
bated  sight,  but  is  most  safely  explored 
with  the  Ariadne  thread  of  the  Differ- 
ential Calculus.  The  size  to  which  h 
quantity  may  attain  by  variation  may 
be  unlimited,  or  it  may  be  Ignited. — 
There  is  no  number  so  large  that  four 
may  not  become  still  larger  by  a  con- 
tinued addition.  There  is  no  line  so 
short  that  we  cannot  think  of  one  still 
shorter.  The  length,  as  well  as  the 
area  of  a  parabola  are  in  themselves 
limitless.  Of  limits  thera  are  two  kinds, 
one,  that  to  which  a  variable  may  at- 
tain but  never  trangress ;  the  othtjr, 
that  to  which  it  can  never  attain,  but 
may  at  pleasure  differ  from  it  by  less 
than  any  indescribably,  or  even  incon- 
ceivably small  quantity.  In  the  first 
sense,  the  level  of  its  spring  is  the  limit 
of  the  height  to  which  water  can  of  it- 
self attain  in  a  curved  pipe.  In  the 
second  sense,  zero  is  the  limit  of  the 
quantity  of  air  left  in  a  vessel  by  the 
action  of  an  air  pump.  In  the  case  of  the 
line  sliding  along  the  diameter  of  a  cir- 
cle, the  length  of  the  diameter  is  to  the 
varying  distance  of  the  line  a  limit  of 
the  first  kind.  As  the  fraction  two- 
thirds  passes  through  three-fourths,  four- 
fifths,  five-sixths,  &c.,  unity  is  the  limit  of 
its  value  in  the  second  sense,  for  no  one 
of  these  numerators  can  become  equal 
to  its  denominator.  In  this  world,  per- 
fection is  to  human  character  a  limit  of 
the  second  kind;  in  Heaven,  it  is  a 
limit  of  the  first  kind. 

The  object  of  the  Differential  Calcu- 
lus is  to  ascertain  how  much  the  change 
in  one  quantity  affects  another  quantity 
dependent  on  it ;  in  other  words,  it  re- 
veals the  change  which  is  produced  in 


a  given  function  by  a  given  change  in 
what  is  assumed  as  its  independent  va- 
riable. The  given  change  is  always  ap- 
plied to  the  variable,  and  is  generally 
supposed  to  be  continuous,  infinitely 
small  when  compared  with  its  variable, 
and  yet  constant,  that  is,  contant  rela- 
tively to  the  value  of  the  variable  at 
any  given  instant.  This  change  is  call- 
ed the  differential  of  the  variable,  and 
the  consequent  change  in  the  function 
is  called  differential  of  the  function. — 
What  is  called  the  differential  co-effi- 
cient expresses  how  many  times  the 
change  in  the  function  contains  the 
charge-  in  the  variable — that  is,  how  of- 
ten the  differential  of  the  variable  must 
be  repeated  in  order  to  produce  the  dif- 
ferential of  the  function.  Of  course,  it 
may  be  either  zero,  a  proper  fraction, 
unity,  an  improper  fraction,  or  infinity. 
It  is  therefore  used  to  ascertain  and  re- 
veal the  relative  size  of  the  changes  in 
these  two  variables. 

The  functions  used  are  either  simple 
or  compound.  Of  simple  functions  of  an 
independent  variable  there  are  only  ten, 
viz  :  the  sum  of  a  constant  and  variable  ; 
the  difference  between  a  constant  and  va- 
riable; the  product  of  a  constant  and  va- 
riable the  quotient  of  a  constant  divided 
by  a  variable ;  the  constant  power  of  a 
variable ;  the  constant  root  of  a  variable ; 
the  variable  power  of  a  constant;  the 
logarithm  of  a  variable ;  the  sine  of  a 
variable  arc  (or  angle)  and  the  arc  of  a 
variable  sine.  The  ingenuity  of  man 
has  not  yet  devised  any  other  simple 
functions  by  the  use  of  which  we  may 
expect  to  discover  mysteries  undiscov- 
epable  by  means  of  these  ten.  The  em- 
inent French  Geometer,  Legendre,  tried 
to  introduce  others  derived  from  the 
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properties  of  the  Ellipse.  But  they  can 
be  resolved  into  those  given  above,  and 
their  use  costs  more  than  it  produces. 
These  ten  functions  are  sometimes  call- 
ed Algebraical  because  they  and  the  op- 
erations performed  on  them  are  express- 
ed by  means  of  symbols.  In  a  more 
restricted  sense,  the  first  six  of  these  are 
called  Algebraic  because  they  are  form- 
ed by  one  or  another  of  the  six  funda- 
mental operations  of  arithmetic.  The 
other  four  are  then  called  Transcenden- 
tal, because  to  write  them  out  algebra- 
ically would  require  a  space  that  infi- 
nitely transcends  that  which  reaches 
hence  to  the  farthest  nebula  that  outlies 
the  cluster  of  stars  in  which  we  move. 
Whenever  an  operation — algebraic  or 
transcendental — is  performed  on  a  sim- 
ple function  it  becomes  compound — and 
these  compounds  may  again  be  com- 
pounded until  at  last  the  function  be- 
comes indescribable,  and  even  unintel- 
ligible, except  through  the  terse,  ner-N 
voua  and  comprehensive  symbols  of  al- 
gebra. 


In  conclusion,  and  in  behalf  of  a  sci- 
ence which  we  much  love  we  would  ear- 
nestly recommend  the  Differential  Cal- 
culus, and  its  function — the  Integral 
Calculus — to  the  attention  of  every  stu- 
dent, whether  his  object  be  mental  dis- 
cipline, or,  moved  by  pleasure  therein, 
he  seeks  to  know  the  manifold  and  won- 
drous works  of  Jehovah.  The  discip- 
line it  ensures  will  give  to  our  mental 
dissecting  knives  a  sureness  of  temper 
and  a  fineness  of  edge,  and  to  our  nerves 
a  steadiness  which  will  be  of  prime  im- 
portance in  every  sphere  of  life,  and  are 
perhaps,  unattainable  within  the  same 
limits  by  any  other  process.  The  foot- 
steps of  the  naturalist  will  derive  from 
it  safety  and  security,  whether  he  search- 
es his  fertile  fields  for  something  to  sup- 
ply the  various  wants  of  civilized  man — 
or  curiously  traces  its  juices  as  they 
meander  through  a  rose  leaf — or  with 
swelling  soul  attends  the  sun  and  plan- 
ets in  their  unceasing  revolutions. 
All  thy  works  praise  thee,  oh !  God. 
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rNo  one  is  taught  without  being  skinned." 


This  is  a  very  agreeable  and  readable 
book.  Its  design  is  to  show  the  English 
University  system  of  training,  and  its 
results,  in  comparison  with  those  of  our 
own  county,  and,  though  we  are  perhaps 
a  little  late  in  the  day  in  our  notice  of 
it,  we  cannot  resist  the  temptation  of 
introducing  it  to  our  fellow-students, 
through  the  pages  of  our  Magazine. 
They  may  be  induced  to  read  the  book 
for  themselves,  and  we  are  sure  that  no 
thoughtful  man  can  fail  to  have  some 
profitable  ideas  suggested  thereby. 

As  the  best  biographies  are  said  to 
be  those  in  which  the  subject  is  allowed 
to  speak  for  himself — we  also  hold  that 
a  notice  of  a  popular  work,  in  a  college 
Magazine,  to  be  readable  at  all,  should 
consist  largely  of  extracts.  At  any  rate, 
our  author  shall  do  most  of  the  talking, 
in  the  present  instance,  our  object  being 
more  to  introduce  his  facts  than  our  re- 
flections. 

Mr.  Bristed  is  a  grandson  of  the  late 
John  Jacob  Astor,  the  well-known' New 
York  millionaire,  Having  graduated  at 
Yale  College,  and  wishing  to  continue 
his  education  more  thoroughly-  than  he 
found  possible  in  this  country,  he  went 
to  England,  and  entered  the  Freshman 
class  in  Trinity  college  at  the  Universi- 
ty of  Cambridge.     Here  he  remained 


five  years,  quite  long  enough  to  show 
him  that  he  knew  very  little  when  he 
went  there,  and  as  he  assumes  himself 
to  have  been  a  pretty  fair  average  speci- 
men of  an  American  graduate,  he  pre- 
dicates all  his  inferences  in  regard  to  the 
American  system  of  education,  upon  this 
assumption.  On  the  whole,  he  pays  the 
rest  of  us  a  compliment,  if  his  account 
of  his  accomplishments  on  leaving  Yale, 
be  a  fair  one.  He  had  taken  three  out 
of  the  four  classical  prizes,  given  during 
his  course — had  been  a  member  of  a  law 
school  for  three  months — had  broken 
ground  in  Juvenal,  Thucydides,  Aris- 
tophanes, and  Pindar,  exclusive  of  his 
text-books. 

'•  Of  Mathematics,  I  knew  only  a  little 
Euclid  and  Algebra,  having  gone  throuah 
ihe  college  course  of  Mechanics,  Conic 
Sections,  &c,  with  as  much  profit  as  some 
travellers  go  through  various  countries. 
I  could  talk  a  little  French  and  Spanish, 
and  read  a  little  German,  had  a  boarding- 
school  girl's  knowledge  of  the  names  and 
rudimentary  formulae  of  two  or  thre^. 
sc  ences,  could  write  newspaper  articles  in 
prose  and  verse,  had  a  strong  tendency  to 
talk  politics,  and  never  saw  a  crowd  of 
people  together  without  feeling  as  if  I 
should  like  to  get  up  and  make  them  a 
speech  about  things  in  general.  I  had 
read  abundance  of  novels,  poetry  and  re- 
views, a  fair  share  of  English  hisiory.  and 
a  great  deal  of  what  the  school  book«  and 
newspaper  reporters  call  '•  specimens  of 
eloquence.''     I  had  a  supreme  opinion  of 
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my  country  (except  in  matters  of  scholar- 
ship) and  a  pretty  good  one  of  myself  To 
complete  the  list,  it  should  be  add^d,  that 
I  could  black  my  own  boots,  and  on  a 
pinch  wash  my  own  handkerchiefs." 

How  many  of  our  two  hundred  and 
fifty  may  say  the  same,  or  as  much  at 
the  end.  of  their  four  years? 

Mr.  Bristed  tells  his  story  very  pleas- 
antly, and  if  in  the  accomplishment  of 
his  design  he  points  out  a  little  too 
sharply  for  our  national  sensitiveness, 
our  inferiorities  and  deficiencies  in  some 
respects,  we  may  find  consolation  in  the 
proverb  at  the  head  of  our  article.  It 
we  must  be  "skinned"  however,  let  jis 
first  "enter  of  record"  our  protest 
against  having  the  operation  performed 
one-sidedly,  for  with  all  our  admiration 
of  the  brilliance"  and  thoroughness  of 
Cambridge  training,  we  cannot  avoid 
the  impressitm  that  Mr.  B's  eyes  have 
been  somewhat  "  blasted  by  excess  of" 
English  "  light,"  or  he  would  not  so  in 
discriminately  censure  all  American  In- 
stitutions, or  so  often  go  out  of  his  wa} 
to  disparage  "Yankee  Professors"  and 
their  pretensions  to  scholarship. 

But  let  that  pass — we  have  nothing 
to  do  with  Mr.  Bristed's  prejudices  and 
preferences.  Our  object  is  to  see  what 
we  may  learn  from  him,  and  wherein 
we  may  be  benefited  as  well  as  amused. 

The  very  modus  operand  of  these 
English  Universities  involves  a  series  of 
complications,  difficult  at  first  to  under- 
stand, and  keep  clearly  defined  in  one's 
mind.  Mr  Bristed's  account — though 
he  tells  us  a  great  deal  we  did  not  know, 
is  very  unsystematic,  and  if  we  may  use 
the  expression,  "  mixed  up" — indeed  he 
qualifies  himself  to  bear  any  amount  of 
blame  in  this  respect,  by  avowing  in  ex- 
cuse for  it,  a  total  distaste  for  mathemat- 


ics. We  have  availed  ourselves  of  sev- 
eral sources  of  information,  in  order  to 
give  as  clear  and  condensed  an  account 
as  possible  of  some  of  their  principal- 
features.  The  Univer.-ity  of  Cambridge 
consists  of  seventeen  colleges  and  halls, 
united  under  one  corporation,  in  pretty 
much  the  same  relation  that  our  Stales 
bear  to  the  Federal  government.  Each 
college  has  a  distinct  and  independent 
corporate  existence — its  own  buildings, 
libraries,  faculty,  and  funds.  The  stu- 
dents are  subject,  each  to  the  laws  of 
his  particular  college,  rather  than  of  the 
University.  ,  Oxford  has  twenty-four 
colleges.  The  number  of  names  on  the 
books  at  Cambridge  eight  years  ago  was 
5,974,  at  Oxford,  5,657.  Besides  the 
pleasures  and  rewards  of  study  for  its 
own  sake,  these  colleges  offer  many  rich 
prizes  to  stimulate  the  diligence  of  their 
students.  Each  college  has  a  number 
of  fellowships  to  which  large  emolu- 
ments and  easy  duties  are  attached,  and 
besides  these,  Cambridge  distributes 
yearly,  money,  in  the  shape  of  prizes,  to 
the  amount  of  86000.  Trinity  college 
at  Cambridge  has  66  fellowships,  yh  ld- 
ing  their  possessors,  upon  an  average, 
nearly  $1,500  per  annum,  which  are 
perfectly  unrestricted — any  student  may 
offer  himself  as  a  candidate.  They  are 
held  during  life,  or  till  marriage,  (it 
amounts  to  the  same  thing,)  and  though 
the  luxurious  ease  of  such  a  life  may  be 
urged  «as  an  argument  against  them,  yet 
as  incentives  to  study,  and  as  affording 
facilities  for  research  almost  unrivalled, 
their  influence  and  advantages  must  be 
unbounded.  St.  John's  college  at  Cam- 
bridge has  53  fellowships.  Queen's 
college  has  20,  &c. 

Applicants  for  admission  are  required 
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to  stand  the  same  examination  as  for 
entering  the  lower  classes  of  most  of 
our  colleges.  It  is  after  they  are  in, 
that  they  "see  the  difference."  Cam- 
bridge lias  twenty-five  professors  whose 
only  duty  is  t  -  deliver  lectures  which 
tire  students  are  not  obliged  to  attend. 
The  teaching,  in  preparation  for  the  ex- 
aminations, which  are  the  only  tests  of 
scholarship,  is  done  by  private  tutors, 
whose  existence  as  such,  is  not  nomi- 
nally recognised  in  the  college.  They 
are  generally  what  we  should  call  the 
"first  mite  men"  of  the  upper  classes, 
who  there,  are  either  tellows,  or  bache- 
lors trying  for  fellowship.  These  tutors,  or 
as  they  are  called  therein  college  slang, 
"coaches,"  are  an  ordinary,  and  almost 
absolutely  necessary  appendage  to  the 
life  of  every  college  student,  rich  or  poor. 
Their  intercourse  with  their  pupils  is  usu- 
ally of  the  most  familiar  kind,  they  being 
not  u n frequently  personal  friends,  though 
in  most  cases  the  tutor  is  not  slow  to 
blow  up  any  of  his  "team"  who  give 
signs  of  laziness.  Indeed  this  was  an 
acknowledged  requisite  of  a  good 
"coach."  "I  am  afraid  of  going  to 
T — ,"  you  may  hear  it  said — " he  donU 
slaag  his  men  enough.''''  Their  regular 
fee  varies  from  about  &35  to  $75  a  term, 
•of  course  exclusive  of  the  other  college 
expenses,  which,  according  to  the  rank 
assumed,  are  estimated  at  from  $>700 
to  §4.000  yearly.  This  is  a  feature  of 
college  life  wholly  new  to  us,  indeed,  as 
our  author  says — ■ 

"  You  may  almost  take  it  as  a  general 
rule  ti  at  college  regulations  and  customs 
are  just  the  reverse  of  what  they  are  in 
America.  In  America  you  ri<e  and  '•  re- 
cite "  to  your  instructor  who  is  seated ; 
in  England  you  sit  and  "  construe  "  to 
him  as  he  stands  at  his  desk.  In  Ameri- 
ca you  go  to  chapel  sixteen  times  a  week, 
or  woe  be  to  you,  buc  then  you  may  stay 


out  of  your  room  all  night  for  a  week  to- 
gether, and  nohody  will  know  or  cire;  in 
England,  you  need  only  go  to  chapel  about 
seven  times  a  week,  and  choose  your  own 
time,  morning  or  evening,  but  you  cannot 
get  out  of  coliege  after  ten  at  night,  and 
if,  being  out  you  stay  till  after  twelve, 
you  are  very  likely  to  hear  of  it  next 
morning  In  America,  the  manufacture 
of  coffee  in  your  room  will  subject  you  to 
suspicion,  and  should  that  bugbear,  the 
tutor,  find  a  bottle  of  wine  on  your  prem- 
ises, he  sets  you  down  as  a  hardened  rep- 
robate; in  England,  you  may  take  your  bot- 
tle <>r  two,  or  six.  with  as  many  friends 
as  you  plea-e  without  fear  of  annoyance 
from  your  tutor— nay,  he  will  even  come 
himself,  and  consume  his  share  of  the 
generous  potables,  and  take  a  hand  in 
you  rubber  afterwards.  In  America,  you 
m.iy  not  marry,  but  your  tu  or  can  ;  in 
England,  you  may  marry,  but  he  cannot. 
In  America,  you  never  think  of  opening 
a  book  in  the  vacation  ;  in  England,  the 
vacations  are  the  very  times  when  you 
study  most." 

After  the  first  exercises  and  examina- 
tions of  the  Freshman  year,  the  Cam- 
bridge student  is  left  to  himself — the 
college  authorities  give  themselves  no 
trouble  about  kind.'  He  knows  very  well 
what  he  has  before  him,  what  he  ought 
to  do,  and  it  is  left  optional  with  him 
whether  or  not  he  will  be  a  "reading 
man,"  i.  e.  a  haid  student,  or  a  "  row- 
ing man."  The  time  required  by  the 
statutes  to  be  occupied  in  study  before 
each  student  can  be  qualified  for  taking 
degrees,  js  three  years  for  the  degree  of 
Bachelor,  and  about  four  years  more  for 
that,  of  master  of  arts.  The  degrees  are 
conferred,  the  honors  and  prizes  are  ob- 
tained, only  after  a  series  of  examina- 
tions, unparalled  for  their  rigidity,  and' 
the  extent  of  their  requirements,  and 
which  are,  as  we  said  before,  the  only 
tests  of  scholarship.  The  first  step  to- 
wards distinction  must  be  to  enter  as 
one  of  the  "team"  of  a  "coach"  of 
reputation. 
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The  "  rowing  man"  of  Cambridge  is 
evidently  of  the  same  family  as  the 
"  rowing  men"  in  the  colleges  this  side 
of  the  water — finding  the  chief  end  of 
man  in  wine  parties,  and  boat  races,  as 
their  cousins  here  do  in  bell-ringing  and 

"old  Nick's ."     They  need  not 

be  described — we  have  nothing  to  learn 
from  them. 

The  "  reading  men"  differ  so  essen- 
tially in  many  respects  from  ours  of  the 
same  class,  that  we  earnestly  invite  at- 
tention to  their  methods  and  results. 
Here  is  Mr.  Bristed's  account  of  a  "  read 
ing  man's"  day — condensed.  Morning 
prayers  or  "  chapel"  at  seven — the  ser- 
vice occupying  about  half  an  hour.  Af- 
ter this  it  is  customary  to  take  a  fifteen 
minutes'  walk  in  the  college  grounds 
to  afford  the  servant  time  to  put  his 
room  in  order,  and  to  give  the  student 
an  appetite  for  breakfast.  By  eight  he 
is  comfortably  sealed  in  his  room  with 
his  breakfast  before  him — rolls,  butter 
and  tea — an  excellent  preparation  for 
the  morning's  study.  The  mention  of 
breakfast,  to  a  cantab  conveys  no  ideas 
of  ham  and  beefsteaks.  We  call  par- 
ticular attention  to  this  novelty.  At  nine 
lectures  begin  and  continue  till  twelve. 
There  are  some  ten  or  eleven  going  on 
at  once,  each  lasting  an  hour.  The 
Freshmen  are  required  to  attend  two,  a 
classical  and  mathematical — the  other 
classes,  or  "years,"  as  they  are  called, 
have  their  choice  of  three  or  four. — 
They  too,  are  only  called  on  to  listen — 
the  Freshmen  alone,  being  sometimes 
asked  questions.  The  practice  of  tak- 
ing notes  is  very  general.  At  twelve 
the  student  repairs  to  his  private  tutor — 
Reads  with  him  a  portion  of  some  au- 
lor  he  has  prepared,  or  undergoes  an 


examination  with  pen  ink  and  paper  (as 
all  examinations  here  are)  on  something 
he  has  not  prepared. 

"  From  two  to  four  is  the  traditional 
time  of  exercise — two  hours  hard  exercise 
a  day  being  in  England  considered  little 
enough  for  a  man  who  wishes  to  keep  his 
body  in  proper  vigor.  The  most  usual 
mode  of  exercise  is  walking — constitution- 
alizing  is  the  cantab  for  it.  The  country 
for  miles  around  is  very  flat,  and  the 
roads  are  very  good,  two  circumstances 
highly  encouraging  to  pedestrianism.  Af- 
ter walking  comes  the  boat-racing,  which 
may  indeed  be  called  the  distinguishing 
amusement  of  English  University  stu- 
dents. Cricketing  and  all  games  of  ball 
are  much  practised  in  their  respective 
seasons.  During  the  quarter  of  an  hour 
preceding  four  P.  M.,  the  students  come 
flocking  into  their  colleges  and  rooms  to 
prepare  for  dinner,  resuming  the  acade- 
mic cap  and  gown,  without  wldch  they 
are  not  allowed  to  appear  at  certain  hours. 
Those  of  each  college  dine  in  a  common 
hall,  but  with  tables  variously  furnished, 
according  to  rank  and  length  of  purse — 
from  plain  joints  and  vegetables,  and  beer 
and  ale  ad  libitum,  to  three  courses  with 
port  and  sherry  in  addition  to  the  malt 
liquors,  and  abundance  of  orderly,  w7ell- 
dressed  waiters.  After  Hall  is  emphat- 
ically lounging  time,  it  being  the  wise 
practice  of  Englishmen  to  attempt  no  hard 
exercise,  physical  or  mental,  immediately 
after  a  hearty  meal :  they  stroll  about  or 
read  newspapers  and  periodicals.  At  six 
p.  m.,  they  go  to  chapel  again,  and  after 
that  the  evening  studying  begins  in  ear- 
ne  t.  Most  of  them  are  late  readers — so 
that  if  one  of  them  begins  at  seven,  he 
will  not  leave  off  till  half  past  eleven,  thus  . 
clearing  more  than  four  hours  consecutive 
work,  his  only  intermission  being  to  take 
a  cup  or  two  of  tea,  sometimes,  not  of- 
ten, accompanied  by  a  slice  of  bread  and 
butter; — one  solid  meal  a  day  is  the  rule. 
Even  at  their  "night  suppers,"  of  which 
a  "rowing  man"  will  attend  two  or  three 
a  week  and  a  "  reading  man  "  one  a  term, 
they  eat  very  moderately,  tho'  their  po- 
tations are  sometimes  of  the  deepest." 

The  bachelor  scholars  who  are  read- 
ing for  fellowships,  averaging  twenty- 
three  years  of  age,  the  best  classics  and 
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mathematicians  of  their  class — prepare 
for  their  final  examination  after  this 
fashion  :-- 

"Most  of  them  well  grounded  in  the 
grammar,  and  copiously  learned  in  the  vo- 
cabularies of  the  ancient  tongues,  so  that 
they  read  Latin  and  Greek  more  readily 
than  one  does  French,  were  now  working 
over  their  classics  to  the  utmost  pitch  of 
accuracy,  branching  them  out  into  philo- 
logical discussions,  enriching  them  with 
historic  lore,  and  illustrating  them  from  the 
literature  of  other  languages.  Some  were 
carrying  up  the  results  of  their  mathe- 
matical drilling  to  the  highest  walks  of 
pure  science,  and  all  were  imbuing  them- 
selves with  the  sufficiently  wide  course  of 
reading  included  in  the  limits  of  the  met- 
aphysical, or  as"  it  is  more  properly  called 
the  general  paper — a  course  which  em- 
braces ogic,  Political  Economy,  Histori- 
cal and  Transcendental  Metaphysics  and 
Ethics.  For  their  relaxation,  instead  of 
novels,  political  diatribes,  or  newspaper 
scandals,  these  men  read  the  old  dramatists 
and  the  standard  essayists  of  bye-gone 
days — or  indulge  in  critical  discussions  of 
various  classica  1  authors ;  their  idea  of  light 
reading  is  Shelley's  or  Henry  Taylor's 
Poetry,  Macauley's  Essays,  or  a  treatise 
on  Political  Economy  or  Ethics.  They 
would  laugh  at  you  for  calling  this  "read- 
ing" in  the  University  sense,  or  in  any 
sense  study.'1'' 

Here  we  may  remark  that  no  novels 
are  allowed  in  the  libraries  of  the  de 
bating-  societies.  It  was  only  after  an 
animated  discussion  and  by  a  small  ma- 
jority that ,  Scott's  works  were  allowed 
an  entrance  !  Mr.  Bristed  himself,  by 
no  means  "A.  No.  1,"  amuses  himself 
in  hours  of  relaxation,  or  when  incapa- 
citated by  ill  health  from  hard  study, 
with  reading  the  twentv  plays  of  Plau- 
tus,  or  "getting  up"  the  Iliad,  making 
notes  of  difficult  passages  to  be  worked- 
over  at  some  future  time.  Interleaved 
copies  of  the  classics  are  very  common, 
and  many  men  keep  note  books  to  set- 
down  at  length  any  difficulties  that  may 
occur.     Another  of  the  customs  of  the 


Cambridge  students,  we  are  struck  with, 
as  likely  to  be  particularly  con  ueiveto 
such  a  course  of  intellectual  training. 
It  is  not  considered  the  thing  for  stu- 
dents to  drop  in  habitually  or  uninvited 
on  their  fellows  to  spend  the  evening 
or  lounge  away  an  hour  or  two.  Visits 
to  each  other  are  not  paid  without  warn- 
ing or  some  previous  agreement !  We 
are  inclined  to  append  many  notes  of 
admiration  here. 

Now  iet  us  look  at  the  examinations, 
for  which  such  preparations  are  made. 
It  is  noticeable  that  what  they  call 
"  double  men,"  i.  e.  those  who  take  hon- 
ors in  both  the  classical  and  mathemat- 
ical department3,  are  very  uncommon. 
Nor  is  this  to  be  wondered  at,  since 
there  must  be  a  rare  combination  of 
the  highest  powers  of  body  and  mind, 
to  sustain  the  '■'■tremendous'1'1  work  de- 
manded of  a  man  reading  tor  high  hon- 
ors in  both.  "  The  reported  saying  of 
a  distinguished  judge  who  had  himself 
taken  the  highest  honors  of  his  year,  in 
reference  to  a  young  relative  of  his,  then 
reading  double,  that  '  the  standard  of  a 
double  first  was  getting  to  be  something 
beyond  human  ability  '  seems  hardly 
an  exaggeration."  The  Cambridge  ex- 
aminations are  more  formidable  than 
those  of  Oxford,  since  particular  atten- 
tion is  paid  at  Cambridge  to  Mathemat- 
ica'  studies — and  at  Oxford  they  are  al- 
most wholly  neglected.  To  be  "  Senior 
Wrangler"  is  the  highest  point  of  a 
cantab's  ambition,  and  if  to  this  add  the 
honors  of  a  "  Senior  Classic,"  he  is  an 
object  of  pride  not  only  to  his  own  Col- 
lege and  University,  but  of  interest  to 
the  country  at  large — the  results  of  the 
examinations  being  as  regularly  pub- 
lished in  the  papers  as  the  election  re- 
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turns.  In  many  other  points,  they  dif- 
fer materially  from  examinations  in  our 
colleges.  Only  the  candidates  for  hon- 
ors attend,  and  these  are  generally 
ab,out  one  twelfth*"  of  their  "year." — 
The  pen  and  ink  system  is  the  only  one 
in  use — the  viva  voce  questions  occupy- 
ing perhaps  a  twenty-fifth  part.  The  ex- 
aminations last  from  4  or  G  to  8  days — 
eight  hours  a  day,  writing  against  time, 
under  the  eye  of  the  examiners  who  are 
seldom  their  own  college  lecturers  or 
tutors.  The  papers  are  printed  in  the 
most  mysterious  way,  -and  only  leave 
the  printers  hands  five  minutes  before 
they  are  sent  in  a  sealed  packet,  by  a 
trusty  messenger  to  the  examination 
Hall. 

If  we  had  space,  and  were  sure  that 
our  publisher  has  Greek  type,  we  would 
like  to  copy  for  the  benefit  of  our  read- 
ers, a  sample  of  the  examination  paper 
on  Thucydides,  given  by  Mr.  Bristed, 
and  ranking  he  says,  among  the  easier 
ones.  We  consider  it  a  curiosity  in  its 
way,  but  in  the  final  examination,  "the 
Tripos/'  this  is  a  mere  circumstance, 
"since  it  is  limited  in  its  range,  and  you 
have  a  general  idea  of  the  work  before, 
you,  whereas  in  a  "Tripos"  the  only 
thing  you  can  be  certain  of,  is  that  there 
is  nothing  you  may  not  be  asked." — 
The  following  extract  may  give  some 
idea  of  what  is  required  for  one  depart- 
ment : 

"  Our  pliry  was  the  Agamemnon  of  JEs- 
chylus.  Now  for  the  examination,  you 
must  first  make  yourself  master  of  every  - 


*  This  is  the  proportion  given  for  only  one 
examination,  We  have  been  unable  to  ascer- 
tain the  general  proportion  of  candidates  for 
Honors. 


thing  connected  with  the  Greek  stage  ar- 
rangements, and  the  history  of  the  Greek 
Drama.  Next,  you  get.  up  all  you  ean 
find  relating  to  the  dramatis  personce, 
then  all  the  parallel  passages  collectable, 
wherein  Greeks,  Romans  or  English,  may 
be  supposed  to  have  jmUated  old  iEschy- 
lus.  Then  you  fortify  your  Greek  geog- 
raphy, and  make  maps  of  the  signal  tires' 
route  from  Troy,  &c.  Finally,  you  ought 
to  have  read  the  other  two  plays  of  the 
Trilogy,  for  you  are  likely  to  be  asked 
something  about  them,  perhaps  there  may 
be  a,  nice  little  bit  of  the  Eumenides  set 
for  you,  which  is  not  to  be  understood  by 
the  light  of  nature.  Similarly,  for  the 
fourth  book  of  Thucydides,  you  cram  up 
every  thing  you  can  about  every  body 
mentioned  in  Thucydides  generally,  and 
this  book  particularly.  Ai.d  for  the  tenth 
and  eleventh  books  of  Cicero  to  Atticus, 
all  your  knowledge  of  the  great  men  of 
that  period,  and  of  the  legal  matters  gen- 
erally brought  in — will  be  called  into  re- 
quisition. One  little  bagatelle  I  had  al- 
most forgotten;  you  will  have  to  turn  Eng- 
lish prose  into  Greek  and  Latin  prose, 
English  verse  into  Greek  Iambic  Trime- 
ters, and  part  of  some  chorus  in  the  Aga- 
memnon into  Latin,  and  possibly  also  into 
English  verse.  This  is  the  composition, 
and  is  to  be  done  remember,  without  the 
help  of  books  or  any  other  assistance." 

This  is  the  way  in  which  one  of  the 
candidates  for  Senior  classic  did  his 
work  on  one  occasion.  There  is  some- 
thing positively  exhilarating  in  the  de- 
scription : 

"He  had  read  almost  every  thing — his 
learning  was  great,  his  composition  won- 
derfully rapid  and  elegant,  his  taste  gen- 
erally unexceptionable,  but  he  was  not  ve- 
ry clear-headed  or  accurate,  and  therefore 
always  liable  to  make  slips  of  the  pen. 
His  rival  was  a  respectable  mathematician 
and  had  just  taken  a  Wrangler's  degree, 
was  much  behind  him  in  speed,  elegance 
and  quantity  of  knowledge,  but  fearfully 
accurate,  and  never  forgetting  anything 
he  had  once,  learned.  My  neighbor  who 
knew  exactly  his  own  strong  and  weak 
points,  as  well  as  his  antagonists,  en- 
deavored to  overpower  him  by  weight  of 
learning  and  brilliancy  of  execution.  He 
had  read  almost  every  single  passage  that 
was  set  in  the  examination  papers,  and  to 
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show  that  he  had  done  so,  wrote  at  the 
head  of  every  translation  he  sent  up.  the 
authors  name,  and  that  of  the  particular 
book  or  play.  He  wrote  his»  notes  in  Lat- 
in, a  id  "  got  up  '•'  his  paper  exactly  as  if 
he  were  editing  the  extract." 

Mr.  B.  then  gives  a  specimen  of  bis 
"composition"  in  a  Latin  ode,  written 
within  an  hour  in  the  Hall,  and  adds, 
that  after  all  be  was  only  bracketed  Se- 
nior classic,  some  errors  of  syntax  in  his 
Greek  Iambics  having  brought  him 
down  to  the  level  of  his  less  learned  and 
showy,  but  more  safe  competitor. 

The  students  of  St.  John's  College 
usually  furnish  the  Senior  Wrangler, 
that  college  having  a  patent  for  turning 
out  Senior  Wranglers  as  Trinity  has  for 
Senior  classics.  To  form  a  correct  idea 
of  the  Cambridge  standard  for  excel- 
lence in  the  Mathematics,  Mr.  Bristed 
advises  to 

"Procure  a  set  of  the  Mathematical 
Tripos  papers,  say  those  for  1845,  and 
study  them  carefully,  bearing  in  mind  the 
hmiied  lime  allotted  to  each  paper — so 
limited  that  you  can  scarcely  appreciate  its 
shortness,  without  the  actual  experiment  of 
writing  one  or  two  of  them  out,  (though 
many  of  the  high  men  write  out  their  book 
work  from  memory  faster  than  an  ordinary 
person  could  copy  the  formula}  from  a 
book,)  and  then  consider  that  it  is.  usual 
for  a  man  among  the  first  ten  Wranglers 
to  answer  every  question  correctly  and 
fully  of  the  first  four  d;iys;  that  it  is  not 
unusual  for  a  man  among  the  first  six,  to 
do  as  many  as  twelve  problems  on  one 
paper,  and  that  the  Senior  Wrangler  of 
that  very  year,  did  all  the  book  work  ex- 
cept three  questions,  and  more  than  forty 
problems  out  of  sixty  set,  clearing  nine- 
teen on  one  paper  in  three  hours — and 
you  will  then  have  some  little  notion  of 
the  extent  of  preparation  and  competition." 

For  which,  however,  we  will  cheer- 
fully take  Mr.  Bristed's  word.  In  addi- 
tion to  this,  a  high  Wrangler  will  often 
express  the  operations  more  neatly  and 
clearly  than  they  are  worded  in  the  text 


books,  which  are  taken  as  models — and 
in  this  case  he  is  entitled  to  extra  marks 
lor  style.  Perhaps  we  have  quoted 
enough  of  the  processes  and  re-ubs  in 
Cambridge,  to  enable  us  to  make  some- 
thing like  a  comparison  of  them  with 
our  own. 

Dr.  Arnold  says  : — "  It  is  a  good 
thing  to  doubt  our  own  wisdom  -it  is 
a  good  thing  to  believe — it  is  a  good 
thing  to  admire  Others."  Mi'.  Bristed's 
book  then   has  done  us  service. 

In  the  first   place,  however,    it  must 
be  obviously  unfair  to  compare  our  in- 
fant   Institutions,     with     these    foreign 
Univer.-ities,  whose  immense  wealth  and 
splendid  positions    as  fountains  of  light 
and  knowledge,  are  the  growth  of  cen- 
turies.    In    comparison    of   means,    we 
i  must  sbriuk  from    the   trial,  but   if  the 
!  end  of  education  be  "not  so   much    to 
.  impart  information  as  to  train  and  dis- 
cipline the  mind,"  why  may  not   ^  ale 
I  and  Princeton   and    Chapel  Hill    do  as 
■  much  in  the  cau<e,  though  with  limited 
J  means,  as  Cambridge  with  her  magnifi- 
jcent  endowments  and  privileges? 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  mam  differ?- 

I 

|  ence  of  the  English  system  of  intellec- 

!  tual  trainine;  from  ours,  wherein  lies  the 

!  secret  of  its  superiority,  is  in  its    ilior- 

|  ouyhness.       Mr.    Bristed    insists    very 

much    upon   this,   and    the  chapter  in 

which  he  records   his   conclusions  is  so 

much  to  our  taste,  that  we  cannot  express 

our  own  ideas  better   than   by  quoting 

largely  from  it. 

"At  our  Colleges  it  is. so  arranged  that 
all  the  students  go  through  the  same 
course  — and  necessarily  some  go  through 
it  well,  and  some  ill  i  it  is  too  much  for 
some,  and  not  enough  for  others.  Now 
at  Cambridge  precisely  the  reverse  of  this 
takes  place.  A  student  may  go  through 
a  very  limbed  or  a  very  extensive  course 
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of  study  as  he  pleases,  but  whatever  he 
passes  an  examination  in,  he  is  required 
to  know  and  do  well.  But  the  English 
student  does  not  only  read  his  subjects 
accurately;  he  reads  them  comprehen- 
sively, and  so  that  he  can  apply  them — 
as  a  general  rule  it  could  never  be  said  of 
them,  as  has  been  more  than  once  said  of 
American  College  students,  that  theirs  is 
[rather]  a  knowledge  of  particular  books 
than  of  subjects.  Take  a  Cambridge  sec- 
ond-year man,  and  an  American  graduate, 
both  disposed  to  study  Plato  ;  let  the  for- 
mer re  id  four  dialogues,  and  the  latter 
eight,  which  will  take  them  about  the  same 
time,  each  reading  in  the  way  he  has  been 
accustomed  to  ;  the  Cantab  from  studying 
half  the  quantity,  will  know  more  about  his 
author  than  the  American,  and  will  trans- 
late and  explain  better  a  passage  at  ran- 
dom from  any  of  the  other  dialogues." 

''  *  gain,  the  Cambridge  student  acquir- 
es many  habits  of  thinking  and  reading. 
He  becomes  fond  of  hard  mental  work, 
and  has  a  healthy  taste  in  his  mental 
relaxations.  At  eighteen  he  may  be  be- 
hind an  American  or  Scorch  youth  in  gen- 
eral information  ;  but  the  habit  of  mind 
once  started,  he  goes  on  drawing  in  knowl- 
edge at  a  vast  rate,  and  whatever  he  does 
take  into  his  well  prepared  mind  assimi- 
lates itself  with  matter  ahead}'  there,  and 
fertilizes  the  whole  and  fructifies ;  nothing 
of  what  he  reads  is  thrown  away." 

"  Now  the  general  and  final  effect  of 
this  energetic,  accurate  and  comprehen- 
sive style  of  working,  is  that  the  Cam- 
bridge student  exhibits  great  power  and 
rapidity  in  mastering  any  new  subject  to 
which  his  attention  is  necessarily  turned. 
From  many  striking  instances  within  my 
own  observation,  or  only  one  remove  from 
it,  of  the  way  in  which  a  Cantab  carries  a 
thing  through,  let  me  relate  a  case  that 
occurred  just  before  I  entered  the  Univer- 
sity. A  High  Wrangler  went  to  see  a 
relative  who  was  largely  engaged  in  the 
manufacture  of  plate  glass.  Whilst  lion- 
izing the  premises,  he  learnd  that  the 
chief  difficulty  and  expense  lay  in  the 
polishing.  Forthwith  our  Trinity  man 
sets  himself  to  'to  get  up  t,e  subject,' 
and  after  he  has  acquired  all  the  informa- 
tion he  can  from  those  on  the  spot,  and 
such  other  sources  as  are  available  in  a 
short  time,  he  goes  to  work  to  calculate 
the  formula  of  a  law  according  to  which 
two  plates  of  glass  rubbing  together  will 
polish  each   other.      The  result  was  an 


improvement  which  realized  a  handsome 
fortune  for  the  manufacturer,  who  did  not 
forget  how  he  had  obtained  it,  and  evinc- 
ed his  gratitude  in  a  substantial  manner. 

"  And  now  let  us  see  how  such  a  man 
will  write  on  any  subject — the  considera- 
tion of  which  I  may  seem  to  have  unduly 
delayed,  for  the  first  and  almost  the  only 
test  of  a  young  man's  ability  that  occurs 
to  many  of  us  (except  making  a  speech) 
is  his  writing.  What  training  has  he  had 
for  this?  Directly  very  little;  he  may 
not  have  written  a  dozen  set  essays — nay 
not  half  a  dozen—  all  the  time  he  was  at 
the  University.  But  he  has  been  accus- 
tomed to  reproduce  the  thoughts  of  oth- 
ers rapidly,  tersely,  and  accurately,  upon 
paper.  He  has  never  had  room  for  verbi- 
age any  more  than  for  ornament.  He 
will  have  a  tendency  to  say  whatever  he 
says  correctly,  concisely,  and  pointedly. 
He  will  not  write  fluently  at  first,  for 
want  of  practice,  nor  elegantly,  for  he  has 
not  cultivated  the  graces  of  style  but  he 
will  write  understanding^,  and  from  a  re- 
al conscientious  study  and  knowledge  of 
his  subject.  He  will  be  ready  to  detect 
misstatements,  inaccuracies,  and  false  log- 
ic in  others,  and  for  himself  will  not  be 
likely  to  commit  an  ignorantia  elenchi — 
to  miss  the  drift  of  the  question — to  find 
fault  for  instance  with  literature  for  not 
being  science,  as  did  a  very  showy  writer 
on  this  side  of  the  water,  not  long  ago." 

"  As  to  hi-  style,  it  will  soon  improve, 
thanks  to  another  result  of  his  education 
— an  elegant  and  refined  taste,  which  ar- 
rives late  at  maturity,  only  to  approach 
nearer  perfection.  His  mind  is  imbued 
with  the  influence  of  the  choicest  classic 
models,  through  which  he  reads  and  by 
which  he  interprets  those  of  modern  litera- 
ture. Applied  to  his  case,  the  argument 
so  often  urged  against  the  study  of  the 
Classics  in  our  Colleges,  "  that  they  are 
forgotten  in  a  few  years"  would  be  false 
and  unmeaning.  His  Latin  and  Greek 
are  not  forgotten.  T'.iey  stick  to  him 
through  life.  They  explain  his  reading 
and  adorn  his  writing.  He  does  not  have 
to  hunt  after  classical  quotations  and  allu- 
sions to  be  brought  in  as  bits  of  "  busi- 
ness" for  the  puipose  of  making  an  im- 
pression on  others  still  more  ignorant  than 
himself ;  they  drop  from  him  as  naturally 
as  a  figure  or  an  antithesis  " . 

This  is  the  bright  side,  it  must  be  ac- 
knowledged.    Mr.  B.  goes  on  to  admit 
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the  drawbacks,  the  principal  of  which 
in  our  eyes  will  be  that  speakers  are  not 
produced  by  this  system  of  close  study 
ana  thinking — nor  readiness  in  any 
way.  At  the  same  time  he  doubts  the 
wisdom  of  our  paying  so  dearly  for  our 
-whistle  in  this  country  as  to  rush  into 
the  practice  of  speaking  and  writing, 
before  we  have  acquired  any  thing  to 
speak  and  write  about. 

Now  while  the  benefit,  of  engrafting 
upon  our  own,  all  the  peculiarities  of 
the  English  system  of  education,  would 
be  very  doubtful,  even  if  it  were  possi- 
ble, still  it  must  be  allowed  that  there 
is  ample  room  for  improvement  among 
us  in  many  respects,  and  more  especial- 
ly in  this  one  of  thoroughness.  We 
have  neither  space  nor  inclination  to 
enter  upon  the  much  debated  question 
of  the  benefit  of  a  classical  education 
at  all,  but  simply  assuming  that  if  it  be 
given,  we  should  at  least  le  able  to 
read  our  diplomas  when  we  leave  col- 
lege, or  construe  an  accidentally  occur- 
ring line  of  Latin  or  Greek  in  our  gen- 
eral reading — let  us  ask  where  the  fault 
lies,  and  how  are  the  improvements  to 
be  effected. 

In  looking  at  these  foreign  institu- 
tions, their  high  standards  and  rigid  re- 
quirements—the Prussian  gymnasia,  for 
instance,  where  boys  are  subjected  to  ten 
and  twelve  years  severe  mental  discipline, 
in  mere  preparation  for  the  universities — 
in  recording  their  splendid  results  in  the 
Historians,  Philologists,  and  Theologi- 
ans of  the  world,  it  is  easy  to  cry  out 
in  a  fit  of  envious  admiration  and  self- 
depreciation ;  What  are  our  Universi- 
ties doing  ?  They  need  reformation  ? 
Something  ought  to  be  done !  A  can- 
did examination  of  facts,  of  the  course 


pursued  by  most  of  our  colleges,  and 
of  their  influence  upon  the  country, 
will  show  that  as  far  as  their  means 
have  permitted,  they  are  not  behind  the 
age  in  meeting  its  requirements,  in  their 
adaptation  of  plans  for  practical  educa- 
tion suited  to  the  peculiarities  of  our 
civil  institutions.  Various  systems  are 
in  operation.  Experiments  upon  all 
that  promised  freer  diffusion  of  knowl- 
edge, as  affording  greater  facilities  and 
inducements  to  a  greater  number,  have 
been  fairly  made.  A  very  able  report 
on  collegiate  education  by  Dr.  Manly 
of  the  Alabama  University  presents 
many  interesting  facts  and  suggestions 
on  this  subject,  and  with  all  the  light 
which  our  limited  means  of  information 
have  afforded  us,  we  cannot  but  think 
that  the  guardian;  of  our  rising  genera- 
tion are  faithful  in  their  efforts  for  the 
advancement  of  general  intelligence  and 
sound  learning"  through  the  land,  and 
that  our  institutions  generally  are  "  do- 
ing what  they  can." 

The  fault  then  of  shallow,  incom- 
plete, or  misdirected  intellectual  train- 
ing, rests  upon  us  as  a  people.  We 
value  our  education  too  much  as  a 
means  to  get  on  with,  another  motive 
power  in  the  race  for  wealth  and  distinc- 
tions. We  have  not  yet  learned  to 
''  labor  and  to  wait."  Our  young  men 
must  be  fully  armed  for  the  battle  of 
life  at  twenty-one — ready  to  speak  and 
write  and  vote,  and  make  two  dollars 
where  was  but  one,  and  marry  and  be  giv- 
en in  marriage,  and  be  and  do  and  dare 
all  the  possibilities  of  life  and  its  work, 
while  the  slow  and  thoughtful  German 
or  Englishman  considers  half  of  life 
well  spent  in  making  preparation  for  liv- 
ing well  the  other  half. 
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Till  this  prominent  national  charac- 
teristic be  mellowed  down  and  worn 
away  by  time — while  the  successful 
man  of  business  who  at  thirty  cannot 
read  his  own  college  diploma,  but  yet 
has  "made"  $30,000,  is  valued  above 
ihe  quiet  scholar  and  deep  thinker,  who 
nevertheless  is  elaborating  in  his  closet 
the  truths  and  principles  that  shall 
guide  the  next  generation — till  we  have 
learned  to  value  study  for  its  own  sake — 
we  must  be  content  with  simply  ll  going 
ahead  '.'  of  all  creation,  albeit  in  flut- 
tering rags  and  borrowed  plumes. 

These  remarks  apply  more  to  the 
more  active  and  stirring  parts  of  our 
country  where  the  thousand  incitements 
to  busy  life  which  surround  young  men, 
form  at  once  a  temptation  and  an  ex- 
cuse. Our  northern  and  western  States 
might  well  be  pardoned  if  in  the  noise 
and  confusion  of  their  crowds,  the  whirl 
of  their  machinery,  and  the  collisions 
of  their  steamboats,  mere  scholarship 
were  overlooked  or  undervalued,  and 
the  classics  stood  in  as  much  danger  of 
being  run  over  or  blown  up  as  any  other 
unfortunate  foreigners — but  there  are 
States  where  these  temptations  and  ex- 
cuses cannot  be  urged,  and  where  if  the 
absence  of  enterprise  be  a  conditiouof 
scholarship,  there  surely  might  be  burn- 
ed the  midnight  lamp,  and  profound  re- 
search indulged  without  fear  of  inter- 
ruption. 

Hereafter,  when  her  coal-mines  have 
opened  the  door  to  a  general  stir-up  of 
all  her  old  foundations — when  her  Cen- 
tral Railroad  shall  have  made  her  as 
great  and  rich  and  prominent  among 
her  sister  States,  as  all  manner  of  "  able 
editors"  within  her  limits  do  confident- 
ly predict,  then   North  Carolina  will 


look  back  with  regret  to  the  old  quiet 
time. 

When  in  the  hollow  Lotos  land,  we  lived  and 

lay  reclined,  ' 

On   the  hills  like  gods  together,  careless  of 

mankind, 

Then  she  might  have  built  up  her 
colleges  and  schools — her  rich  m'en  hav- 
ing then  no  other  investments  for  their 
capital,  might  have  founded  scholarships 
and  given  prizes  in  her  University — her 
sons  and  daughters  should  have  got 
iv hat  is  better  than  money  or  all  that 
money  can  buy,  a  love  of  letters  and 
liberal  pursuits,  whose  refining,  enno- 
bling influence  would  have  been  shed 
through  many  generations. 

It  is  not  yet  too  late.  Far  off  yet  is 
the  sound  of  coming  events.  Dim  as 
yet  the  foreshadowing  of  our  future 
commerce  with  the  world  and  its  gran- 
deur. North  Carolina  may  do  much 
for  the  education  of  her  children, — and 
there  is  much  to  be  done.  There  must 
be  planted  in  some  parts  of  our  State, 
awakened  in  others,  and  carefully  fos- 
tered in  others,  the  love  of  books,  and 
tase  for  literature,  which  has  yet  but  a 
feeble  existence  among  us,  and  without 
which,  a  dozen  well-endowed  Universi- 
ties in  her  bordei's,  would  be  but  so  ma- 
ny suns  shedding  light  and  warmth  on  a 
soil  that  held  no  germinating  principle  of 
life.  Now,  while  undisturbed  by  opinions 
from  without,  or  conflicting  interests 
within,  in  these  halcyon  days,  we  may 
make  our  fittest  preparation  and  equip, 
ment  for  the  approaching  iron  age,  and 
while  we  may, 

"Sing  the  joyful  pean  clear,'3 
And  sitting,  burnish  without  fear, 
The  brand,  the  buckler,  and  the  spear." 

c. 
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Gentle  Reader,  how  were  you  pleased 
with  old  windy,  squally  March  ?  Did  she 
appear  easy  in  her  manners  during  her  stay 
with  you,  or  was  she  as  usual  in  a  great 
flurry  about  nothing?  When  she  first 
came  here,  oh!  she  seemed  in  the  best 
humor  you  ever  saw,  and  we  began  to  be 
afraid  she  was  just  going  to  take  up  and 
stay  with  us  all  the  time  ;  but  as  good 
luck  would  have  it,  four  or  five  days  after 
her  arrival,  whilst  strolling  about,  accom- 
panied by  almost  any  of  us,  she  happened 
to  drop  her  handkerchief — the  most  beau- 
tiful white  too  3?ou  ever  saw!  And  what 
do  you  think  she  did?  Why  sht  let  it  lie 
a  whole  ni^ht  on  the  ground  to  see  if 
some  of  our  young  college  gallants 
wouldn't  pick  it  up  and  hand  it  to  her ; 
and  when  she  saw  they  were  "just  not 
agoing  to  do  it,"  all  at  once,  next  day,  she 
gathered  it  up  and  cleared  out  with  it,  and 
we  have  not  had  many  visits  from  her 
since. 

April  has  been  sending  us  messages. — 
You  know  she  is  full  of  pranks.  She 
says  she  is  going  to  bring  a  nice  bouquet 
to  each  of  the  editors,  and  wants  us  to  fill 
up  her  number  of  the  Magazine  with  a 
■whole  parcel  of  little  April  fool's.  OH} 
she  says  it  would  be  so  funny!  But  we 
haven't  heeded  her  a  step,  and  in  our 
humble  judgments  we  send  yon  one  of 
our  very  best  numbers  for  April.  Read 
it  and  see  if  we  haven't. 

Reader,  has  not  the  Magazine  improv- 
ed considerably  since  we  issued  our  first 
number !  In  our  impartial  and  unbiassed 
opinion  it  has,  and  if  we  could  only  stay 


with  you  another  year,  we  would  show 
you  a  Magazine,  what  would  be  a  Maga- 
zine. But  so  it  is  in  this  world,  just  so 
soon  as  men  begin  to  learn  to  do  their 
work  successful  1)',  they  generally  have  to 
pull  up  stakes  and  travel.  Already  our 
successor  the  Junior  is  beginning  to  chafe 
for  our  places;  and  we  sometimes  detect 
him  measuring  our  length,  breadth  and 
thickness  with  his  eye,  or  steathily  march- 
ing up  beside  us  and  comparing  his  own  di- 
minutive statue  with  ours.  Weil,  verily, 
he  shall  yet  be  an  editor,  and  then,  oh 
glory!  He  shall  see  nis  name  start  off 
rattling  adown  the  corridors  of  time,  like 
peas  falling  on  a  raw  cow  hide. 

We  know  that  we  have  in  a  i'ew  in- 
stances given  offence,  and  left  ourselves 
open  to  censure:  but  our  mistakes  were 
not  wilfully  made,  and  therefore,  we  have 
clear  consciences.  We  have  been  more- 
over occasionally  criticised  by  the  press ; 
but  always  in  a  spirit  of  kindness,  that 
elicited  our  respect  rather  than  unfriendlv 
feelings.  The  notice  of  the  Standard, 
sometime  ago,  we  considered  frank  and 
worthy  the  pen  of  a  candid  man;  and  we 
were  perfectly  delighted  with  the  spicy 
letter  of  li  Miss  Betsie  Jane,"  of  the  Reg- 
ister. The  man  what  wrote  the  last  edi- 
torial wonders  if  he  couldn't  "  spy  a  great 
'peard'  under  her  muffler."  He  thinks  it 
is  n't  possible  that  a  lady  could  so  far  mis- 
take his  gallantry,  as  to  doubt  his  ever  be- 
ing in  love.  As  for  the  rest  of  us,  "  we 
fess  the  corn,"  and  our  offended  brother 
says,  "  tell  her  Pm  in  love  too" 
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We  are  gratified  to  be  able  to  announce 
to.  our  readers  that  Frances  L.  Hawks,  D. 
D.,  L.L.  D.,  of  New  York  City,  has  con- 
sented to  preach  the  valedictory  sermon 
to  the  graduating  class  at  the  close  of  the 
present  collegiate  year. 

An  article  will  be  found  in  the  present 
number,  entitled  ' '  the  principles  and  ob- 
jects of  the  Differential  Calculus,"  to  which 
we  beg  leave  especially  to  call  the  atte  tion 
of  those  studying  this  branch  of  the  Math- 
ematics. 

We  feel  prepared  to  say  that  important 
information  may  be  gained  from  this  art, 
which  it  is  difficult  to  draw  from  the  books. 

TO  OUR  CONTRIBUTORS. 

We  regretted  very  much  that  the  criti- 
que on  <:  Bristed's  five  years  in  an  English 
University  "  did  not  appear  in  our  last 
number,  as  we  consider  it  a  redeeming 
article.     It  will  be  found  in  the  present. 

After  some  hesitation,  we  decline  pub- 
lishing the  article  subscribed  Mahdeen. 
The  author  is,  however,  a  good  writer  and 
should  not  feel  discouraged.  We  are  of 
necessity  more  particular  in  selecting  mat- 
ter for  the  Magazine  than  formerly,  as  our 
contributions  have  greatly  increased,  and 
in  many  cases  are  of  a  high  order.  "  Om- 
nium Gatherum  "  was  not  handled  in  a 
manner  to  excite  interest.  It  had  emphat- 
ically that  failing,  whatever  it  is,  which 
causes  us  to  want  to  quit  reading  a  piece 
before  we  get  to  the  end.  (i  Tully  Veolan  " 
is  not  thought  to  possess  sufficient  merit. 
"  Orchooienian's "  subject  is  too  stale. 
We  would  like  amazingly  well  to  write  as 
pretty  a  hand  as  the  author.  "  Censor," 
we  think,  is  a  little  too  ultra  in  his  views, 
or  in  plainer  style  his  "  tobacco  is  a  little 
too  strong  "  for  college.  Cid's  "  search 
after  whet  rocks  "  is  respectfully  declined. 


Those  of  our  contributors  who  are  so 
fortunate  or  unfortunate,  which  ever  they 
please  to  consider  it,  as  not  to  find  their 
names  among  the  list  of  reje  .ted  articles, 
amy  take  it  for  granted  that  their  perform- 
ances have  been  passed  on  favorably,  and 
will  appear  as  soon  as  possible.  We  doubt 
not  that  in  many  cases  ou.  judgments  have 
been  erroneous,  (we  are  not  infallable,) 
and  that  we  have  rejected  pieces  which 
were  better  than  some  we  have  received  ; 
but  we  have  not  erred  knowingly,  there- 
fore we  must  be  excused. 

We  present  to  our  readers  in  the  present 
number,  Gov.  Graham's  interesting  ad- 
dress before  the  Historical  Society  of  New 
York.  It  is,  we  believe,  the  only  correct 
copy  which  has  yet  been  published. 

Querist,  a  correspondent  of  the  "  Row- 
an Whig  and  Western  Advocate"  of  March 
11th,  calls  in  question  the  correctness  of 
"the  quotation,  "I  am  native  there  and  to 
the  manor  born,"  contending  that  it  should 
run  "  I  am  native  here  and  to  the  manor 
born."  It  will  be  noticed,  that  in  the 
quotation  as  used  by  Gov.  Graham,  the 
words  tJicre  and  manor  are  italicized  to 
denote  an  intentional  departure  from  the 
original.  Therefore,  Querist,  in  answer  to 
your  question,  "  Am  I  right  or  is  the 
Gov.  ?"     We  say  loth. 

In  the  Biographical  Sketch  of  "  Col.  Da- 
vid Fanning,"  published  in  our  March 
number,  the  name  of  Col.  Thomas  Dar- 
gan  frequently  occurs.  The  editors  of 
the  Greensborough  Patriot  from  "their 
acquaintance  with  the  names  and  tradi- 
tions of  Randolph  county"  "are  confi- 
dent" that  it  should  read  Dougan.  The 
Patriot  is  doubtless  right ;  and  the  great 
difficulty  in  deciphering  Judge  Murphy's 
manuscript  must  excuse  the  error. 
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BRITISH  INVASION  OF  NORTH  CAROLINA,  IN  1776. 

A  Lecture,  delivered  before  the  Historical  Society  of  the   University  of  J\rorth 
Carolina,  Friday,  April  1st,  1853,  by  Hon.  David  L.  Swain. 


The  Lecture  delivered  before  the  His- 
torical Society  of  New  York,  by  the 
Rev.  Francis  L.  Hawks,  D.  D.,  on  the 
18  th  December  last,  on  the  early  his- 
tory of  North  Carolina,  is  devoted  main- 
ly to  an  examination  of  the  questions 
connected  with  the  Mecklenburg  Decla- 
ration of  Independence.  The  lecture  of 
Gov.  Graham,  on  the  20th  January,  af- 
ter an  interesting  preliminary  disserta- 
tion is  confined  to  a  single  topic,  the 
British  Invasion  of  North  Carolina  in 
1780-'81.  I  propose  to  direct  atten- 
tion to  the  intermediate  period — the  in- 
vasion of  1776,  and  especially  to  the 
incidents  connected  with  the  battle  of 
Moore's  Creek,  and  the  subsequent  ca- 
reer of  Gov.  Martin. 

Josiah  Martin,  the  last  of  the  royal 
Governors  of  North  Carolina,  entered 
upon  the  duties  of  his  office  on  the  11th 
of  August,  1771.  He  is  said  to  have 
been  an  Englishman  by  birth.  His 
brother  Samuel  was  a  member  of  the 
British  Parliament,  who  taking  offence 
10— Vol.  H. 


at  personal  allusions,  in  one  of  the  num- 
bers of  the  North  Briton,  challenged 
John  Wilkes,  the  famous  author  of  that 
paper  in  1763.  A  duel  ensued,  in  which 
the  former  was  wounded.  The  Gov- 
ernor was,  himself,  probably,  a  North 
Briton Jn  feelings,  and  associations ;  and 
this  fact  may  have  aided  him  to  some 
extent  in  acquiring  the  commanding  in- 
fluence which  he  subsequently  exercised 
over  the  highland  clans  in  North  Caro- 
lina. He  was  a  man  of  talent,  tact  and 
energy,  and  these  qualities  were  improv- 
ed by  military  experience  and  skill.  He 
had  attained  the  rank  of  Major  in  the 
British  service,  and  his  military  bearing 
was  rendered  more  impressive  by  bland 
and  conciliatory  manners.  Fort  John- 
ston was  burned  by  the  militia  under 
the  command  of  Col.  John  Ashe,  on 
the  18th  July,  1775,  and  on  the  follow- 
ing day,  Gov.  Martin  is  supposed  to 
have  taken  refuge  on  board  the  Cruiser, 
sloop  of  war.  From  the  period  of  his 
abdication,  all  our  historians  seem  to- 
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lose  sight  of  him.  Williamson,  Martin 
and  Jones  relate  with  sufficient  fulness 
and  accuracy  the  leading  incidents  m 
his  previous  history,  but  neither  seems 
lo  have  suspected  that  he  had  any  con- 
siderable connection  with  subsequent 
events. 

It  is  my  purpose  to  show  that  the 
plan  of  the  campaign  of  1*776,  was  not 
merely  suggested  by  him  ;  but  the  entire 
system  of  operations  for  the  reduction 
of  North  Carolina,  until  the  retirement 
of  Cornwallis,  in  May  1*781,  was  pros- 
ecuted to  some  extent  under  his  imme- 
diate supervision.  The  entire  omission 
■on  the  part  of  all  the  historians  of  the 
revolution,  who  have  fallen  within  the 
range  of  my  observation,  to  present 
•even  an  outline,  of  the  most  important 
events  which  occurred  within  our  limits 
in  the  early  part  of  the  contest,  impos- 
es upon  me  the  necessity  before  enter- 
ing further  upon  my  narrative,  of  ex- 
plaining the  causes  of  this  seeming  neg- 
lect, and  intimating  the  sources  from 
which  I  derive  the  evidence  by  which 
I  expect  to  sustain  the  position  I  have 
assumed. 

On  the  30th  April  1819,  the  Raleigh 
Register,  at  the  instance  of  the  late 
Col.  William  Polk,  first  directed  public 
attention  to  the  Mecklenburg  Declara- 
tion. On  the  9th  July  thereafter, 
Thomas  Jefferson  in  a  published  letter 
to  John  Adams,  called  in  question  the 
authenticity  of  this  paper.  In  1831, 
the  Governor  of  North  Carolina  (Mont- 
fort  Stokes)  in  obedience  to  a  resolution 
of  the  General  Assembly,  reaffirmed  the 
authenticity  of  the  controverted  docu- 
ment and  published  all  the  evidence 
that  could  then  be  obtained  in  support 
of  it.    The    leading  objection  of  Mr. 


Jefferson   however,  was  not  answered. 
"This  gigantic  step   of  the  county  of 
Mecklenburg"  was  proved  by   no  con- 
temporaneous record,  was  noticed  by  no 
historian  of  North  Carolina,  or  the  ad- 
jacent States,  and  had  never  until  then, 
found  its  way  even  into  the  newspapers. 
<;  When  Mr.  Henry's  resolution's  (said 
Mr.  Jefferson)  far  short  of  independence, 
flew  like  lightning  through  every  paper, 
and  kindled  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic, 
this  flaming   declaration  of  the  same 
date,  of  the  independence  of  Mecklen- 
burg county,  of  North  Carolina,  absolv- 
ing it  from  the  British  allegiance,  and 
abjuring  all  political  connection  with 
that  nation,  although  sent  to  Congress 
too,  is   never  heard  of."     The  living, 
positive,   witnesses  who  avouched  the 
fact  of  the  declaration,  were  numerous 
and  respectable ;  but  in  the  absence  of 
written  contemporaneous  evidencerhad 
there  been  no  subsequent  developments, 
the  issue,  out  of  North  Carolina,  would, 
probably  have  been  decided  against  us. 
Shortly  after  the    appearance  of   the 
State  pamphlet  however,  Peter  Force 
discovered  in  an   English  periodical  a 
proclamation  issued  by  Gov.  Martin  on 
board  his  Majesty's  ship  Cruiser,  in  Cape 
Fear  on  the  8th  August,    1775,  from 
which  he  copied  and  published  the  fol- 
lowing extract :  "  And  whereas,  I  have 
also  seen  a   most  infamous  publication 
in  the  Cape  Fear  Mercury  importing  to 
be  resolves  of  a  set  of  people,  styling 
themselves  a  committee  for  the  county 
of  Mecklenburg,  most  traitorously  de- 
claring the   entire   dissolution   of  the 
laws,  government  and   constitution  of 
this  country,  and  setting  up  a  system 
of  rule  and  regulation,  repugnant  to  the 
laws   and  subversive  of  his   Majesty's 
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government,  &c."  This  publication  was 
followed  in  a  very  few  months  by  the 
discovery  in  the  town  of  New  Berne,  of 
the  proclamation  book  of  Gov.  Martin, 
the  original  record,  not  only  of  this, 
but  of  all  the  proclamations  issued  dur- 
ing his  administration.  This  book  was 
delivered  by  the  discoverer,  the  Rev. 
Dr.  Hawks,  to  the  Governor  of  the 
State,  and  is  now  among  the  public  ar- 
chives, in  the  office  of  the  Secretary  of 
State* 

Shortly  subsequent  to  the  discovery 
of  the  record  referred  to,  Jared  Sparks, 
while  engaged  in  historical  investigations 
in  London,  found  in  the  State  paper 
office,  an  original  letter  from  Governor 
Martin  toLordDartmouth,  dated  "North 
Carolina,  Fort  Johnston,  30th  June 
1775,"  from  which  he  copied  the  fol- 
lowing paragraph  :  "  The  resolves  of  the 
committee  of  Mecklenburg  which  your 


*  How  came  this  book  which  Governor 
Martin  carried  with  him  in  his  flight  first 
to  Fort  Johnston  and  then  to  the  Cruiser, 
in  the  Cape  Fear  River  in  July  1775,  to 
be  found  in  New  Berne  in  1833  ?  Did  the 
Governor  remain  with  Maj.  Craig  when 
Lord  Cornwallis  marched  to  Virginia,  and 
accompany  the  former  on  his  expedition 
to  New  Berne  in  August  '81  ?  In  January 
1775,  he  had  buried  there  his  son  Samuel, 
a  promising  boy,  the  idol  of  his  parents 
and  a  favorite  with  all  who  knew  him. 
(Gov.  Burke's  Letter  Book,  p.  8.)  Other 
influences  than  considerations  of  policy, 
may  in  connection  with  the  latter  have 
impelled  a  return  to  the  Palace  where, 
amidst  extinguished  hopes,  still  lingered 
the  melancholy  attractions  of  the  grave. 

The  history  of  the  Order  book  of  Lord 
Cornwallis,  containing  all  the  entries  made 
during  each  day's  march,  until  he  reached 
Deep  River,  on  the  20th  March,  1781,  is 
not  less  mysterious.  It  was  found  a  few 
years  since,  among  the  papers  of  William 
Hooper,  the  signer  of  the  Declaration  of 
Independence,  by  his  grandson  the  Rev. 
Dr.  Hooper,  and  is  now  in  our  archives. 


Lordship  will  find  in  the  enclosed  newt- 
paper,  surpass  all  the  horrid  and  trea- 
sonable publications,  that  the  inflamma- 
tory spirits  of  this  continent  have  yet 
produced  ;  and  your  Lordship  may  de- 
pend, its  authors  and  abettors  will  not 
escape  my  notice,  whenever  my  hands 
are  sufficiently  strengthened  to  attempt 
the  recovery  of  the  lost  authority  of 
government.  A  copy  of  these  resolves, 
I  am  informed  was  sent  off  by  express 
to  the  Congress  at  Philadelphia,  as  soon 
as  they  were  passed  in  the  committee." 
Mr.  Sparks  states  that  the  newspaper 
alluded  to,  unfortunately  could  not  be 
found  in  the  office. 

Gov.  Martin  on  his  hasty  abdication, 
probably  carried  with  him  all  the  re- 
cords that  were  immediately  accessible. 
There  were  at  that  time  but  two  news- 
papers published  in  the  province — the 
North  Carolina  Gazette,  at  New  Berne, 
and  the  Cape  Fear  Mercury  at  Wil- 
mington. ,  On  the  30th  January,  1775, 
Adam  Boyd  entered  into  a  contract 
with  the  Wilmington  committee  to  re- 
sume the  publication  of  the  latter 
("  some  time  ago  laid  aside")  and  con- 
tinue it  for  a  year.  The  precise  period 
at  which  James  Davis  discontinued  the 
Gazette,  has  not  been  ascertained,  but 
the  prospectus  of  the  North  Carolina 
Gazette  or  Impartial  Intelligencer  and 
Weekly  General  Advertiser,  the  first 
number  of  which  was  published  at 
New  Berne  on  the  29th  August,  1783, 
discloses  the  fact  that  "  no  newspaper 
had  been  published  in  North  Carolina 
for  several  years  last  past."  There  were 
four  printing  presses  in  operation  at  dif- 
ferent times  during  the  revolution,  one 
at  New  Berne,  another  at  Halifax,  a  third 
attached  to  the  army  of  Lord  Comwal- 
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lis,  and  a  fourth  designed  to  disseminate 
the  counter  proclamations  and  manifes- 
toes of  Gen.  Greene.  We  have  in  our 
archives  the  first  volume  of  newspapers 
published  in  North  Carolina,  (in  1764) 
and  the  first  political  pamphlet  which 
is  known  to  have  issued  from  our  press, 
but  there  is  not  a  single  revolutionary 
newspaper,  pamphlet  or  hand-bill  on 
our  files,  with  the  exception  of  the  laws 
and  journals  of  the  General  Assembly. 
There  is  probably  none  in  existence,  and 
the  copy  of  the  Cape  Fear  Mercury 
transmitted  by  Gov.  Martin  to  Lord 
Dartmouth  and  lost  from  the  file  in  the 
State  paper  office,  is  probably  the  only 
revolutionary  North  Carolina  newspa- 
per any  portion  of  the  contents  of  which 
it  is  now  possible  to  ascertain.* 

We  possess  copies  in  a  pretty  good 
state  of  preservation  of  all  the  acts  of 
the  General  Assembly,  passed  and  print- 
ed during  the  revolution.     The  painph- 


*  In  March,  1771,  John  Miller,  printer 
of  the  London  Evening  Post,  was  arrest- 
ed by  order  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
for  publications  regarded  as  libellous.  He 
was  discharged  by  the  Lord  Mayor  and 
Aldermen  of  London,  on  the  ground  that 
the  order  was  illegal,  and  the  Lord  Mayor 
and  Aldermen  were  in  turn  summoned 
to  answer  at  the  bar  of  the  House  for 
contumacy.  Among  the  latter  was  John 
Wilkes,  the  author  of  the  famous  libel  on 
the  King,  contained  in  the  North  Briton, 
No.  45. 

About  the  close  of  the  last  century, 
John  Miller  is  understood  to  have  estab- 
lished himself  at  Pendleton,  C.  H.,  S.  C, 
and  to  have  commenced  the  publication  of 
'*  Miller's  Weekly  Messenger."  It  was 
a  sheet  of  small  size  and  humble  preten- 
sions, and  was  printed  upon  the  press, 
which  had  been  used  by  General  Greene  in 
his  southern  campaigns.  The  press  still 
5n  use,  was  shown  to  me  by  the  editor  of 
44  The  Pendleton  Messenger,"  in  Decem- 
ber, 1820. 


let  containing  the  enactments  of  Octo- 
ber session,  1779,  consists  of  34  pages, 
16  small  folio,  the  remainder  in  quarto. 
The  continued  scarcity  of  paper  in  1781 
and  in  1782,  compelled  the  public  prin- 
ter to  adopt  a  similar  arrangement. 
Even  writing  paper  was  not  always  at 
the  command  of  men  in  high  official 
station.  In  1776,  General  Rutherford 
entreated  the  council  of  safety  to  has- 
ten a  supply  of  powder  to  Rowan  to  en- 
able him  to  march  against  the  Chero- 
kees,  and  with  it  a  quire  of  paper,  on 
which  he  might  write  his  dispatches. 
In  1782,  General  Butler  of  Orange, 
urges  a  similar  request  upon  Governor 
Burke.* 

With  these  facts  before  us  the  absence 
of  contemporaneous  evidence,  either 
written  or  printed,  in  relation  to  the 
Mecklenburg  Declaration  of  Independ- 
ence, ceases  to  be  matter  of  surprise.  I 
have  entered  into  these  minute  details, 
however,  not  merely  for  the  purpose  of 
explaining  the  causes  of  the  mystery 
and  obscurity  in  which  this  remarkable 
event  in  our  history  has  hitherto  been 
involved,  but  to  prepare  you  for  the 
tedious  and  pains  taking  investigation, 
upon  which  we  are  about  to  enter. 

Whilst  the  war  was  in  progress,  the 
tory  leaders  of  course  communicated 
only  with  Gov.  Martin  or  his  confiden- 
tial agents,  and  when  it  was  over,  and 
life  no  longer  dependent  upon  secrecy, 
the  fear  of  disgrace  was  a  sufficient 
motive  for  silence. 


*The  acts  passed  in  June,  1781,  are  com- 
prized in  a  pamphlet  of  20  pages,  1 6  folio, 
4  quarto  without  title  page  or  imprint,  and 
seem  to  have  been  distributed  in  the  ratio 
of  one  to  each  county.  See  the  closing 
paragraph  of  Gen.  Butler's  letter  of  10th 
August,  '81  to  Gov.  Burke — ante  p.  83. 
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For  facts  and  illustrations  then,  in  re- 
lation to  this  portion  of  our  history  we 
must  turn  to  unpublished  records  and 
manuscripts,  here  and  elsewhere,  to  con- 
temporaneous publications  in  the  sister 
States  and  especially  to  the  records, 
magazines  and  newspapers  of  the  moth- 
er country.  Many  of  tliese  sources  of 
information  will  in  due  time  be  opened 
to  us,  in  the  immense  and  invaluable 
repository  of  facts,  in  relation  to  the 
whole  range  of  American  history,  now 
in  the  course  of  publication  under  the 
patronage  of  the  general  government 
by  Peter  Force  * 

Whether  the  design  in  removing 
Governor  Tryon  to  New  York,  was  to 
reward  him  for  the  vigour  and  ability 
with  which  he  had  maintained  the  roy- 
al cause  during  the  commotion  occasion- 
ed by  the  stamp  act,  and  the  subsequent 


*  "  American  archives :  consisting  of  a 
collection  of  authentic  records,  state  pa- 
pers, debates  and  letters,  and  other  notices 
of  public  affairs,  the  whole  forming  a  Doc- 
umentary History  of  the  origin  and  pro- 
gress of  the  North  American  colonies ;  of 
the  causes  and  accomplishment  of  the 
American  Revolution  ;  and  of  the  consti- 
tution of  government  of  the  United  States, 
to  the  final  ratification  thereof." 

In  six  Series. — Of  these  the  fourth  se- 
ries from  the  King's  Message  of  March 
7th,  1774,  to  the  Declaration  of  Indepen- 
dence, by  the  United  States  in  1776,  has 
been  published  in  six  folio  volumes. 

Of  the  fifth  series,  from  the  Declaration 
of  Independence  in  1776,  to  the  definitive 
Treaty  of  Peace  with  Great  Britain  in 
1783  : — the  two  first  volumes  are  in  our 
possession,  the  third  has  been  published 
but  has  not  yet  reached  us.  When  the 
work  will  probably  be  completed,  we  have 
no  information.  The  first  series  will 
supply  a  great  desideratum  and  must  be 
anxiously  expected  in  all  the  older  States 
in  the  Union. 


war  with  the  Regulators,  or  to  make 
room  for  a  successor  better  suited  to  the 
peculiar  condition  of  things  in  North 
Carolina:  the  measure  was  evidently 
a  wise  one.  Gov.  Tryon  was  not  a  fa- 
vorite with  any  considerable  portion  of 
the  population.  He  was  disliked  by  the 
leading  men  upon  the  Cape  Fear,  and 
was  the  great  object  ■  of  aversion  and 
dread  to  the  regulators.  Gov.  Martin 
on  the  other  hand  was  able  to  adopt 
measures  of  conciliation,  especially  by  a 
judicious  exercise  o^  the  pardoning  pow- 
er, and  of  this  advantage  it  will  be  seen 
he  availed  himself  promptly  and  dex- 
terously. 

The  bond  of  union  between  the  Reg- 
ulators and  the  Highlanders  and  the 
consequent  almost  universal  support 
yielded  by  both  parties,  to  the  royal 
government,  are  subjects  of  interest- 
ing enquiry,  but  not  we  think  of  very 
difficult  explanation.  There  was  the 
sympathy  produced  by  the  sense  of 
common  oppression  and  suffering,  and  a 
ccmmon  apprehension  of  future  punish- 
ment for  past  offences.  There  was  the 
additional  tie  of  deep  seated  devotion 
to  Prince  Edward  upon  the  part  of  the 
Highlanders,  and  a  decided  preference 
for  him,  to  the  reigning  monarch,  on 
the  part  of  the  Regulators.  This  is 
shown  with  respect  to  the  Regulators  by 
the  most  prominent  fact  set  forth  in 
Gov.  Tryon's  proclamation  of  the  18th 
October,  1770.  The  series  of  Outrages 
perpetrated  at  Hillsborough  on  the  pre- 
ceding 25th  September  in  audaciously 
attacking  his  Majesty's  associate  justice 
in  the  execution  of  his  office  and  bar- 
barously beating  and  wounding  several 
other  persons,  concludes  with  an  aver- 
ment of   the    crowning    enormity   of 
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"  drinking  damnation  to  their  lawful 
sovereign  King  George  and  success  to 
the  Pretender."* 

The  Regulators,  though  now  arrayed 
on  the  side  of  the  King,  were  neverthe- 
less in  opposition  to  Ashe,  Caswell, 
Waddell  and  the  other  popular  lead  s 
whom  they  encountered  at  Alamance. 
A  portion,  too,  of  the  Highlanders  were 
probably  themselves  Regulators,  and 
others  may  have  sympathized  with 
them.  A  much  wider  range  of  country 
seems  to  have  been  under  the  influence 
of  this  political  party,  than  is  ordinarily 
supposed.  The  spirit  which  animated 
it  may  be  traced  in  events  which  occur- 
red about  this  time  in  Halifax,  Butef 
and  Granville,  while  it  maintained  a 
decided  ascendency  in  Orange,  Ran- 
dolph, Guilford,  Surry  and  the  contigu- 
ous portion  of  Rowan.  In  Anson,  from 
which  the  present  county  of  Richmond 
had  not  then  been  separated,  the  mani- 
festations were  about  as  early  and  near- 
ly as  violent  as  in  Orange.  WaighWill 
Avery,  the  first  Attorney  General  after 
the  revolution,  having  just  obtained  a 
license  to  practice  law  from  Governor 
Tryon,  was  sworn  as  an  attorney  at  the 
April  term,  17G9,  of  Anson  Superior 
Court.  Here  he  became  acquainted 
with  Maj.  John  Dunn,  Col.  Samuel 
Spencer  and  Capt.  Alexander  Martin, 
the  first  named  a  prominent  tory,  and 
the  two  latter  leading  whigs  in  subse- 
quent times.  His  diary  records  the  fact 
that  these  gentlemen  informed  him 
that  on  the  evening  previous  to  his  ar- 
rival, (11th  April,)  "a  set  of  banditti  who 


*  Supplement  to  the  Cape  Fear  Mercu- 
ry, No.  48,  Oct.,  1770. 

t  Now  Franklin  and  Warren. 


styled  themselves  Regulators  brought  a 
large  quantity  of  hickory  switches  to 
menace  the  clerk  of  the  court — Col. 
Spencer  ;  and  flogged  his  writer."*  This 
occurrence  was  nearly  18  -months  pre- 
vious to  the  great  Hillsborough  riot 
which  called  forth  the  proclamation  of 
Governor  Tryon.  How  much  further 
the  spirit  of  the  party  may  have  been 
disseminated  in  the  direction  of  the 
Scotch  settlements,  and  to  what  extent 
the  Highlanders  had  passed  the  boun- 
daries of  Anson,  it  may  not  be  very 
easy  at  the  present  day  to  determine. 
That  a  very  intimate  union  existed  be- 
tween these  clans  and  the  Regulators, 
from  the  Cape  Fear  to  the  extreme 
western  settlements  bordering  on  the 
Blue  Ridge,  within  a  short  time  there- 
after, is  clearly  ascertained.  Governor 
Martin's  ascendency  over  both  parties  is 
every  where  manifest.  .A  letter  from 
the  Earl  of  Dartmouth  to  the  Governor, 
dated  White  Hall,  May  3,  1775,  re- 
veals the  spell  which  bound  the  Regu- 
lators to  the  throne.  "  Your  letters  of 
the  26th  January  and  10th  of  March, 
numbers  27  and  28,  the  latter  of  which 
I  received  only  yesterday,  contain  mat- 
ters of  very  great  importance.  The 
addresses  from  the  four  counties  of 
Guilford,  Dobbs,  Rowan  and  Surry 
breath  a  spirit  of  loyalty  to  the  King, 
and  attachment  to  the  authority  of  Great 
Britain  which  cannot  be  too  much  en- 
couraged, and  it  will  be  necessary  that 
you  lose  no  time  in  acquainting  the  in- 
habitants of  these  counties,  that  these 
testimonies  of  their  duty  and  affection 
have  been  most  graciously  received  by 


*  Col.  Avery's  MSS.     Diary  in  our  ar- 
chives. 
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his  Majesty  ;  that  his  Majesty  will  not 
fail  to  afford  them  those  marks  of  his 
royal  favor,  which  such  a  meritorious 
course  of  conduct  appears  to  deserve, 
and  that  as  soon  as  the  necessary  forms 
will  admit,  his  Majesty's  clemency  to- 
wards the  insurgents  in  1770,  will  be 
extended  by  a  proclamation  of  general 
pardon,  to  all  except  Herman  Hus- 
bands." He  directs  him  to  proceed  im- 
mediately, through  the  agency  of  re- 
spectable persons  to  organize  associations 
in  each  of  these  counties  tor  the  support 
of  government.  He  hopes  it  will  be 
possible  to  avoid  the  fatal  necessity  of 
drawing  the  sword,  but  nevertheless 
deems  it  proper  to  prepare  for  every 
emergency.  To  this  end  he  authorizes 
him  to  hold  out  to  gentlemen  in  these 
counties,  the  prospect  of  commissions 
suitable  to  their  rank  and  station.  He 
states  furthermore  that  he  has  his  Ma- 
jesty's commands  to  direct  General 
Gage,  upon  the  Governor's  application, 
•'  to  send  some  able  and  disci  eet  officer, 
to  lead  the  people  forth  against  any 
rebellious  attempts  to  disturb  the  public 
peace."* 

We  have  in  this  dispatch  the  earliest 
intimation  of  the  first  measure  adopted 
in  the  plan  of  the  campaign  of  1776, 
the  history  of  which  we  now  begin  to 
trace,  and  to  develop,  step  by  step. 

Governor  Martin  was  able  and  indefat- 
igable, but  evidently  credulous  and  san- 
guine. He  had  persuaded  himself,  and 
in  due  time  succeeded  in  convincing  the 
home  government,  that  the  authors  of, 
these  addresses  spoke  the  sentiments  of  a 
decided  majority  of  the  people  of  the 


*  Am.  Arch.,  4th  series,  vol.  1st,  476. 


province.  He  travelled  extensively  and 
mingled  freely  with  the  inhabitants  of 
the  more  populous  counties,  and  espe- 
cially in  the  highland  settlements.  A 
very  large  proportion  of  the  monied 
capital,  a  much  more  potent  instrument 
then  than  at  the  present  day,  was  wield- 
ed by  Scotch  merchants,  who  had  estab- 
lishments in  all  the  more  important 
counties.  At  the  head  of  this  interest 
was  John  Hamilton,  of  Halifax,  who  is  in 
due  time  to  claim  our  attention  in  a 
more  imposing  position. 

In  May,  1774,  Gov.  Martin  spent  ten 
days  in  that  town  on  his  way  to  select 
a  summer  residence  in  the  county  of 
Bute,  and  is  supposed  to  have  jjassed  a 
considerable  part  of  the  summer  there 
on  his  return.*  He  had  secret  adhe- 
rents, moreover,  in  the  ranks  of  the  pro- 
fessedly most  ardent  of  the  whigs. — 
Among  these  may  be  particularized 
Farquaid  Campbell  and  Thomas  Ruth- 
erford, men  of  wealth,  character  and 
influence  in  the  county  of  Cumberland. 
They  were  members  of  the  first  provin- 
cial convention,  which  met  at  New- 
Berne,  on  the  25th  of  August,  1774,  and 
appointed  William  Hooper,  Joseph 
Hews  and  Richard  Caswell- delegates  to 
the  first  Continental  Congress.  They 
were  members  of  the  second  Provincial 
Convention  which  met  at  the  same  place. 

On  the  3d  of  April,  1775,  they  both 
signed  the  articles  of  American  Associ- 
ation and  united  in  the  vote  denouncing 
the  "  equivocal  conduct "  of  Thomas 
Macknight  a  member  from  Currituck,  in 
withholding  his  signature,  and  in  hold- 
ing him   up  "  as  the  proper  object   of 


*  Andrew  Miller  to  Gov.  Burke.     Letter 
Book. 
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contempt  to  this  continent."  They  were 
members  of  the  first  Provincial  Congress 
in  August,  111 5,  at  Hillsborough,  and  of 
the  second  which  met  at  New  Berne,  4th 
April  1776.  On  the  12th  of  that 
month  they  voted  for  the  Resolution 
instructing  our  delegates  in  the  Conti- 
nental Congress,  to  declare  indepen- 
dence. Before  the  meeting  of  the  third 
Provincial  Congress,  they  were  both  in 
confinement  at  Halifax,  as  prisoners  of 
of  war.* 

Royal  governors,  like  their  royal  mas- 
ters, are  frequently  in  perilous  times,  in 
situations  not  the  most  favorable  for  the 
ascertainment  of  truth,  and  it  is  not 
very  surprizing  that  a  gentleman  of 
Governor  Martin's  temperament,  should 
from  the  evidence  before  him,  and  the 
influences  by  which  he  was  surrounded, 
have  greatly  over  estimated  the  strength 
of  the  loyalists.  With  the  exception  of 
Georgia,  all  the  English  writers  of  the 
day  concur  in  the  opinion  that  the  ad- 
herents of  the  crown  were  more  numer- 
ous in  North  Carolina,  than  in  any  oth- 
er province,  and  there  is  ample  evidence, 
that  the  opinion  was  confidently  enter- 
tained, by  the  government  in  the  au- 
tumn of  1775,  that  a  respectable  naval 
and  military  armament  sent  to  the  aid 
of  Governor  Martin,  would  not  merely 
restore  him  to  his  lost  authority,  but 
insure  the  speedy  subjugation  of  all  the 
southern  provinces.  The  selection  of 
an  "  able  and  discreet  officer,"  tp  unite 
and  lead  the  Highland  clans  and  the 
Regulators  became  an  object  of  mo- 
mentous importance  and  concern. 

Among  the  emigrants  to  the  Cape 


*  See  Journal  3d  Provincial  Congress. 


Fear,  about  the  close  of  1773,  was  Al- 
lan McDonald,  of  Kingsborough,  the 
husband  of  the  chivalrous  Flora.  She 
was  no  longer  young,  but  independent- 
ly of  the  historic  fame  which  she  had 
even  then  achieved,  was  eminently  fas- 
cinating and  attractive.  The  great  giant 
of  English  literature,  Dr.  Johnson,  was 
her  guest  in  September  of  that  year, 
occupied  the  room  and  slept  in  the  bed 
which  had  given  shelter  and  repose  to 
the  fugitive  Stuart,  and  there  is  ob- 
viously no  incident  in  his  personal  his- 
tory, to  which  he  referred  more  fre- 
quently or  with  greater  pride  and  plea- 
sure. We  have  his  assurance,  that  her 
name  will  be  mentioned  in  history,  and 
if  courage  and  6delity  be  virtues, 
mentioned  with  honour.  He  describes 
her  as  a  woman  of  middle  sature,  soft 
features  and  elegant  presence,  and  in  a 
subsequent  letter  to  Mrs.  Thrale,  as  of 
"pleasing  person  and  elegant  beha- 
viour." He  adds,  that  she  and  her 
husband  are  poor  and  going  to  try  their 
fortune  in  America.  She  is  understood 
to  have  married  at  24,  and  must  then 
have  been  about  45  years  of  age.  Her 
husband  was  probably  something  older. 
Boswell  represents  him  to  have  been 
the  beau  ideal  of  a  highland  chieftain, 
exhibiting  "the  graceful  mein  and  man- 
ly looks  which  the  popular  Scotch  song 
has  attributed  to  that  character.  He 
had  his  tartan  plaid  thrown  about  him, 
a  large  blue  bonnet  with  a  knot  of  blue 
ribbonds,  like  a  cockade,  and  brown 
coat,  of  a  sort  of  duffil,  and  tartan 
waiscoat  with  gold  buttons  and  gold 
button  holes,  a  bluish  philibeg  and  tar- 
tan hose.  He  had  jet  black  hair,  tied 
behind,  and  was  a  large  stately  man 
with  a  steady,  sensible,  countenance.' 
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An  only  son  born  in  1*759,  accompanied 
them  on  their  emigration  to  North  Ca- 
rolina— a  son  in  all  respects  worthy  of 
,  his  lineage  and  destined  to  attain  ce- 
lebrity, in  arms,  letters,  and  science.* 

High  as  his  pretensions  seem  to  have 
been  however,  Allan  McDonald,  was  not 
"  the  prudent  and  discreet  officer,"  se- 
lected by  General  Gage  to  lead  the 
united  bands  of  Regulators  and  High- 
landers. 

Towards  the  close  of  the  year  1775, 
as  we  learn  from  the  account  of  the 
proceedings  of  the  American  Colonist's 
in  the  Gentleman's  Magazine  for  June 
1776,  two  Scotch  officers,  Messrs.  Mc- 
Donald and  McLeod  passed  through 
NewBerne.  "  They  wiere  suspected  of 
some  sinister  designs   and   questioned 


*  John  MacDonald,  F.  R  S.,  only  son 
of  the  celebrated  Flora  MacDonald  who 
so  materially  assisted  in  the  escape  of 
Charles  Edward  Stuart,  in  1746,  was  born 
in  1759  He  passed  many  years  in  the 
service  of  the  East  India  Company,  and 
attained  the  rank  of  Captain  in  the  corps 
of  engineers  on  the  Bengal  establishment. 
On  his  return  home  he  was  appointed 
lieutenant-colonel  of  the  royal  clan-alpine 
regiment,  and  commandant  of  the  royal 
Edinburg  artillery.  But  it  is  as  a  writer 
on  military  tactics  and  as  a  man  of  science 
that  Colonel  MacDonald  is  especially  en- 
titled to  our  notice.  His  productions  re- 
lative to  the  art  of  war  are  chiefly  trans- 
lations from  the  French,  and  consist  .of 
4iThe  Experienced  Officer,"  "Rules  and 
Regulations  for  the  Field  Exercise,  and 
Manoeuvres  of  Infantry,"  "Instructions 
for  the  conduct  of  [nfantry  on  actual  Ser- 
vice," Treatise  on  Telegraphic  Communi- 
cation, Naval,  Military  and  Political,  and 
in  1816,  a  "Telegraphic  Dictionary  "  ex- 
tending to  150,000  words,  phrases  and 
sentences.  During  the  latter  period  of 
his  life,  he  resided  at  Exeter,  where  he 
died,  aged  72,  in  1831.  Copied  from 
Maunders'  Dictionary  of  Universal  Biog- 
raphy. 


by  the  provincials  concerning  their  busi- 
ness. They  pretended  they  were  offi- 
cers who  were  wounded  at  Bunker's 
Hill,  and  had  left  the  army  with  a  de- 
sign to  settle  among  their  friends."* 

On  the  10th  day  of  January,  1776, 
Governor  Martin  from  on  board  his 
Majesty's  ship  Cruiser,  in  Cape  Fear 
river,  issued  a  proclamation,  denounc- 
ing the  unnatural  rebellion  then  exist- 
ing, declaring  his  determination  "  to 
erect  his  Majesty's  royal  standard,  and 
to  collect  and  unite  his  Majesty's  peo- 
ple under  the  same,"  tendering  forgive- 
ness of  all  past  offences,  "  even  admit- 
ting they  have  taken  up  arms,"  to  all 
those  who  would  now  join  heart  and 
hand  to  restore  the  Government.f 

On  the  same  day  he  issued  a  com- 
mission! to  Allan  McDonald,  Donald 
McDonald,  Alexander  McLeod,  Donald 
McLeod,  Alexander  McLean,  Allen 
Steward,  William  Campbell,  Alexander 
McDonald  and  Neill  McArlhur,  Esqs., 
of  the  county  of  Cumberland  and  An- 
son ; — John  Pile,  Esq.,  of  the  county  of 
Chatham,  William  Fields,  James  Hun- 
ter, Robert  Fields,  Jeremiah  Fields  and  ' 
Layman  York,  Esqs.,  of  the  county  of 
Guilford  ; — Michael  Holt  and  Jame3 
Munroe,  Esqs.,  of  the  county  of  Orange' 
Paul  Barringer,*  of  the  county  of 
Mecklenburg,  William  Spurgian,  Wil- 
liam Byrd,  Samuel  Byrd  and  Mathias 
Sappingfield,  Esqs.  of  the  county  of  Row- 
an, Gideon  Wright  and  James  Glynn, 
Esqs.,   of  the    county    of    Surry,   and 


*p.  p.  281— S 2. 

t  Am.    Arch.    4th  Series,  vol.  4,  p.  p. 
980-1. 

{Idem,  p.  p.  981 -'2. 
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*PhiIemon  Hawkins,  Senior,  and  *PhiL 
emon  Hawkins,  Junior,  Esqs.,  of  the 
county  of  Bute,  authorizing  them  to 
erect  the  King's  Standard  and  to  raise, 
levy,  muster,  and  array  in  arms  all  his 
Majesty's  loyal  and  faithful  subjects 
within  their  respective  counties."  They 
were  directed  to  form  the  forces  so 
raised  into  companies  of  50  men  each, 
and  to  appoint  one  captain,  one  lieu- 
tenant and  one  ensign  to  each  company. 

Precisely  when,  where,  and  to  what 
extent  copies  of  the  proclamation  and 
commission  were  disseminated,  it  is  of 
course  impossible  now  to  ascertain.  On 
the  10th  February,  1716,  however, 
John  Reynolds, of  the  county  of  Rowan, 
made  oath  that  he  had  heard  these  pa- 
pers read  in  the  camp  of  William 
Fields,  "  and  that  he  heard  from  the 
officers'  and  men,  declared  free  plunder 
wherever  they  went."  Rowan  was  then 
a  frontier  county,  and  the  union,  it 
seems,  between  the  Highlanders  and 
the  Regulators  was  already  perfect  from 
the  sea-coast  to  the  mountains. 

Allan  Macdonald  was  the  first  named 

'in  the  commission,  but  the  manifestoes 

issued  by  Donald  McDonald,  the  first 

without  date,   the  second  on  the  5th 


*  These  gentlemen,  were  sturdy  and 
well-tried  Whigs  throughout  the  Revolu- 
tionary war.  Governor  Martin  may  have 
heeu  misinformed  in  relation  to  them,  or 
may  have  inserted  their  names,  in  order  to 
render  them  objects  of  suspicion,  and  strip 
them  of  their  influence  among  the  Whigs. 
The  first  named  was  made  a  prisoner  by 
the  tories,  and  suffered  a  loner  confinement 
within  the  British  lines  at  Camden,  S.  C. 
See  Wheeler's  Histor.  Sket.  vol.  2,  p.  67. 
For  information  in  relation  to  the  latter, 
see  idem,  vol.  1,  pages  59,  78,  86, — vol.  2, 
p.  426.  Similar  injustice  may  possibly 
have  beerf  done  to  others. 


February,  reveal  the  fact  that  His  Ex- 
cellency Brigadier  General  )  »onald  Mc- 
Donald, is  commander  of  His  Majesty's 
forces  for  the  time  being  in  North  Car- 
olina. These  papers,  like  the  former, 
are  shown  by  the  same  witness  to  have 
been  read  on  Tuesday,  the  5th  of  Feb- 
ruary, in  Field's  camp  at  Dillos  by  Wil- 
liam Spurgian.* 

As  early  as  the  24th  June  of  the 
last  year,  in  a  letter  from  Fort  John- 
ston, to  Lewis  Henry  DeRossett,\  a 
member  of  his  council,  Governor  Mar- 
tin had  admitted  that  "nothing  but  the 
actual  and  declared  rebellion  of  the 
King's  subjects,  and  the  failure  of  all 
other  means  to  maintain  the  King's 
government  wo^ld  justify  the  giving 
encouragement  to  slaves  to  revolt  against 
their  masters."  This  actual  and  de- 
clared rebellion  now  existed,  and  on 
the  second  of  December,  John  Han- 
cock, the  President  of  the  Continental 
Congress,  notified  Gen.  Washington 
that  Lord  Dunmore  had  erected  the 
royal  standard  at  Noifolk,  proclaimed 
martial  law,  offered  freedom  to  the  ne- 
groes, and  invited  them  to  join  him.J 
To  one  hundred  and  twenty  regular 
troops,  Lord  Dunmore  joined  a  number 
oftories  and  negroes  with  his  force,  he 
ma.rched  to  the  Great  Bridge  in  the 
County  of  Nansemond  where  he  en- 
trenched himself,  waiting  the  success  of 
emmissaries  whom  he  had  sent  into  the 
district  of  Edenton,  to  tempt  the  slaves 
in  the  northern  counties  to  seek  refuge 
under  the  royal  standard,  with  the  hope 
of  freedom. § 


*  Idem,  p.  983. 
t  Idem,  vol.  3,  p.  8. 
J  Idem.  vol.  iv,  p.  155. 
§  2  Martin's  N.  C.  p.  380. 
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The  Blue  Ridge  was  at  this  time  the 
dividing  line  between  North  Carolina 
and  theCherokees.  The  tribe  w:as  rep- 
resented by  Col.  Drayton  as  numbering 
j::ore  than  2000  warriors;  John  Stu- 
art was  the  royal  agent  and  Alexander 
Cameron  his  principal  deputy.  A  let- 
ter from  the  latter  to  General  Gage,* 
intercepted  in  June,  1775,  states  that 
Stuart's  interest  with  .  the  Indians  was 
much  greater,  and  that  he  was  more 
beloved  by  them  than  any  other  man. 
The  writer  remarks,  nevertheless,  that 
he  had  the  vanity  to  suppose  that  he 
could  himself  head  any  number  he 
thought  proper,  whenever  called  upon 
in  support  of  his  Majesty's  government. 
Both  these  persons  were  Scotchmen,  and 
their  names  are  found  among  some  of 
the  most  influential  highlanders  upon 
the  Cape  Fear.  Before  -the  middle 
of  August,  substantial  evidence  was 
afforded  that  Cameron's  was  no  empty 
boast,  though  the  storm  did  not  burst 
upon  the  frontiers  until  the  5th  June  in 
the  following  year. 

At  the  time  then 'that  Governor 
Martin  issued  his  Proclamation  de- 
claring the  existence  of  an  unnatural 
rebellion  within  the  province,  and  dis- 
patched his  commission  to  leading  men, 
in  a  continuous  chain  of  counties, 
from  Cumberland  to  Rowan,  urging 
them  to  erect  the  royal  standard,  and 
meet  him  at  Brunswick,  on  the  15th 
February  ; — Lord  Dunmore  was  in  force 
upon  our  northern  border ; — Sir  Henry 
Clinton,  destined  to  the  chief  command 
with  the  Mercury,  King  Fisher,  two  or 
three   tenders   and    four   companies  of 


*Am.  Ar.  4  series,  vol.  11  p.  1112. 


troops  was  on  his  way  from  New 
York;  Lord  William  Campbell  in  the 
Syren  was  expected  from  South  Caroli- 
na, and  Sir  Peter  Parker,  had  sailed 
from  Portsmouth  with  a  squadron  of 
two  frigates,  eight  sloops,  a  schooner, 
and  a  bomb-ketch,  with  seven  regiments 
of  troops  on  board,  under  the  command 
of  Lord  Cornwallis.  The  train  was  laid, 
and  it  would  seem  that  Governor  Mar- 
tin had  merely  to  apply  the  match  and 
kindle  a  civil,  a  savage  and  a  servile 
war  from  Virginia  to  South  Carolina, 
from  the  Atlautic  to  the  Alleganies. 

Had  no  unforseen  causes  occurred  to 
defeat  the  operation  of  this  well  plan- 
ed campaign,  the  early  subjugation  of 
North  Carolina,  and  of  all  the  South- 
ern States  would,  humanly  speaking, 
seem  to  have  been  inevitable.  But 
there  is  a  God  that  ruleth  in  the  af- 
fairs of  men.  Sir  Henry  Clinton,  com- 
mander-in-chief, did  not  clear  the  capes 
of  Virginia  until  the  26th  February. 
A  six  weeks'  voyage  would  have  placed 
Lord  Cornwallis  upon  our  shores,  by 
the  day  appointed  for  the  rendezvous 
of  the  Regulators,  and  the  Highlanders 
at  Brunswick.  But  the  season  was 
stormy,  the  voyage  a  long  one,  and  Ad- 
miral Parker,  did  not  arrive  at  the  , 
mouth  of  Cape  Fear  until  the  beginning 
of  May.  Five  years  thereafter,  in  the 
month  of  February,  1781,  a  sudden 
rise  of  the  waters,  first  in  the  Yadkin 
and  next  in  the  Dan,  twice  saved  the 
retreating  army  of  Greene  from  the  same 
Cornwallis.  He  led  from  Ireland  on 
this  occasion,  a  more  powerful  army 
than  that  with  which  he  won  the  fatal 
triumph,  the  victorious  defeat  at  Guil- 
ford. 

But  in  the  mean  time  the   battle  of 
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Moore's  creek  had  been  fought.  It  is 
.  not  my  purpose  to  present  even  a  sketch 
of  that  action.  The  pen  of  English  his 
tory  has  never  been  guided  by  a"  abler 
or  more  impartial  hand  than  that  of 
Edmund  Burke,  and  his  brief  account, 
evidently  framed  from  materials,  at  that 
time  inaccessible  to  any  one  on  this 
side  the  Atlantic,  is  the  most  compre- 
hensive and  accurate  that  has  fallen  un- 
der my  observation.* 

The  consequences  of  this  victory  have 
from  causes,  rendered  I  trust  sufficient- 
ly obvious  by  the  preceding  narrative, 
never  been  duly  appreciated.  The  State 
and  the  nation  owe  a  debt  of  gratitude 
to  the  victorious  leaders,  Caswell,  Lil- 
lington  and  Moore,  which  will  Pbe  more 
clearly  comprehended  and  deeply  felt 
in  subsequent  times  than  at  present. — 
Strange  to  say,  even  the  official  ac 
counts,  though  on  file  in  the  Secretary's 
office,  have  to  this  day  never  been 
printed  in  the  State  of  North  Carolina. 
The  brief  despatch  of  Caswell,  and  a 
considerable  extract  from  the  report  of 
Moore,  may  be  found  in  the  fifth  vol- 
ume of  the  American  Archives.f — 
But  there  is  no  other  work,  to  which  I 
am  able  to  direct  the  attention  of  the 
enquirer,  for  the  official  report  of  this 
brilliant  achievement.  Indeed,  it  is 
supposed  that  an  entire  copy  of  Gen- 
eral Moore's  letter  has  never  been  print- 
ed. 

That  our  troops  should  have  gained 
a  victory  at  all  under  the  circumstances, 
in  which  the  parties  were  placed  was 
upon  all  ordinary  principles  of  calcula- 


*  Annual  Register  for  1776,  pp.  156-7-8. 
i-  pp.  61-2-3. 


tion  most  extraordinary.  The  entire 
force  under  the  command  of  Caswell 
and  Lillington  did  not  exceed  a  thous- 
and militia  and  minute  men.  Burke 
states  that  the  royal  force  was  estimated 
at  from  3000  to  1500,  and  that  the 
latter  number  was  admitted  by  the 
commanding  general  after  his  defeat. 
Stedman  the  commissary  of  Lord  Oorn- 
wallis,  who  accompanied  him  in  the 
campaigns  of  1780  and  '81,  estimates 
McDonald's  force  at  1800.  Neither 
Caswell  nor  Lillington  had  seen  pre- 
vious service.  McDonald  and  McLeod 
were  veteran  soldiers,  had  fought  with 
reputation  at  Culloden,  and  must  from 
this  cause  have  had  strong  claims  upon 
the  admiration  and  affection  of  their 
countrymm.  The  dreaded  claymore  of 
the  highlander,  and  the  unerring  rifle  of 
the  mountaineer,  were  in  the  hands  of 
men  thirsting  for  renown  and  for  ven- 
geance. Flora  McDonald,  her  husband 
at  the  head  of  a  regiment,  and  her 
only  son,  a  lad  of  seventeen,  a  captain, 
is  understood  to  have  urged  her  coun- 
trymen to  the  field.  Stedman  attributes 
the  fortunes  of  the  day  to  the  extra- 
ordinary energy  and  skill  exhibited  by 
the  provincial  cammander  and  "  great 
division  in  the  councils  of  the  loyalists."* 
Allan  McDonald  it  will  be  remember- 
ed was  the  first  named  in  the  commis- 
sion to  erect  the  royal  standard  while 
not  only  Donald  McDonald,  but  Col. 
McLeod  took  precedence  in  the  field. 
Can  it  be  that  the  preference  of  the 
new  comers,  over  the  old  settlers,  the 
immediate  friends  of  the  pretender,  and 
the  husband  of  Flora,  gave  rise  to  this 
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fatal  dissension  ?*■  General  McDonald 
was  not  in  the  action,  but  confined  to 
his  bed  with  dangerous  illness  at  a  house 
8  miles  distant.  McLeod  the  actual 
commander,  fell  while  rushing  impetu- 
ously at  the  heal  of  tha  column,  at  the 
first  fire. 

The  victory  was  not  only  decisive 
but  overwhelming :  1500  rifles  all  of 
them  excellent  pieces,  350  guns  and 
shot  bags,  150  swords  and  dirks,  2  med- 
icine chests  immediately  from  England, 
one  valued  at  £300  sterling,  13  wag- 
gons with  complete  sets  of  horses,  a  box 
of  half  Johannes  and  English  guineas 
amounting  to  £15000,  and  850  common 
soldiers,  were  among  the  trophies  of 
the  field,  f 

In  addition  to  the  highland  chief- 
tains, Col.  Thomas  Rutherford  of  Cum- 
berland, Capt.  John  Riles,  the  unfortu- 
nate victim  of  Lee  and  Pickens,  in  1781, 
and  four  persons  of  the  name  of  Fields 
•  >f  the  county  of  Guilford,  all  of  them 
familiar  as  persons  authorized  to  erect 
the  royal  standard  in  their  respective 
counties,  were  among  the  prisoners. 

The  victory  was  won  on  the  27th 
February.  On  the  5th  March  the  pro- 
vincial council,  communicated  Col.  Cas- 
well's letter,  written  the  day  after  the 
L  attle,  to  the  president  of  the  continental 
congress.     The  council  after  stating  the 


*It  is  stated  on  the  authority  of  Sir 
Walter  Scott,  that  the  MacDonald3  always 
laid  claim  to  be  placed  on  the  right  cf  the 
whole  clans,  and  that  those  of  that  tribe 
assigued  the  breach  of  this  order  at  Cul- 
loden,  as  one  cause  of  the  loss  of  the  day. 
The  McDonalds  placed  on  the  left  wing, 
refused  to  charge  and  positively  left  the 
\eld  unassailed  and  unbroken. — 1  Bos- 
well's  Johnson,  p.  472. — note. 

t  Am.  Ar.  4th  series,  vol.  v,  p.  63. 


measures  which  had  been  adopted  to 
secure  the  persons  and  estates  of  the 
ringleaders  among  the  Highlanders  and 
the  Regulators,  take  occasion  to  assure 
the  continental  congress  that  they  have 
every  thing  to  hope  from  the  vigilance, 
skill  and  activity  of  the  officers  and  the 
patriotism  and  courage  exhibited  by  the 
men  upon  this  occasion,  that  a  noble 
ardour  pervaded  all  classes,  insomuch, 
that  in  less  than  a  fortnight,  9,400  men 
and  upwards  were  embodied  and  on 
their  march  to  meet  the  enemy,  and 
that  more  might  have  been  raised  if  it 
had  been  necessary.* 

The  following  extract  of  a  letter  from  a 
gentleman  in  North  Carolina,  dated 
April  17th,  1776,  (probably  a  misprint 
for  the  7th,)  may  be  found  in  the  5th 
vol.  4th  series  of  the  American  Archives, 
p.  959. 

"  I  arrived  here  after  a  tedious  journey. 
As  I  came  through  Virginia,  I  found  the 
inhabitants  desirous  to  be  independent 
from  Britain.  However  they  were  willing 
to  submit  their  opinion  on  the  subject  to 
whatever  the  general  Congress  should  de- 
termine. North  Carolina  by  far  exceeds 
them,  occasioned  by  the  great  fatigue, 
trouble  and  danger  the  people  here  have 
undergone  for  some  time  past.  Gentle- 
men of  the  first  fortune  in  the  province 
have  marched  as  common  soldiers ;  and 
to  encourage  and  give  spirit  to  the  men, 
have  footed  it  the  whole  time.  Lord 
Cornwallis  with  seven  regiments  is  expect- 
ed to  visit  us  every  day.  Clinton  is  now 
in  Cape  Fear  with  Gov.  Martin,  who  has 
about  forty  sail  of  vessels,  armed  and  un- 
armed, waiting  his  arrival.  The  Highland- 
ers and  Regulators  are  not  to  be  trusted. 
Gov.   Martin  has  coaxed  a  number  of 


*Idem.  p.  60. 
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slaves  to  leave  their  masters,  in  the  lower 
parts ;  every  thing  base  and  wicked  is 
practised  by  him.  These  things  have 
wholly  changed  the  temper  and  disposition 
of  the  inhabitants,  that  are  friends  to  lib- 
erty, all  regard  or  fondness  for  the  King 
or  nation  of  Britain  is  gone ;  a  total  sep- 
aration is  what  they  want.  Independence 
is  the  word  most  used.  They  ask  if  it  is 
possible,  that  any  colony  after  what  has 
passed  can  wish  for  a  reconciliation  ?  The 
convention  have  tried  to  get  the  opinion  of 
the  people  at  large.  I  am  told  that  in 
many  counties  there  was  not  one  dissent- 
ing voice.  Four  more  battalions  are  di- 
rected to  be  raised  which  will  make  six 
in  the  province." 

Within  live  days  from  the  expression 
of  these  opinions,  viz:  on  the  12th 
April,  the  provincial  congress,  resolved 
unanimously,  "  that  the  delegates  for 
this  colony  in  the  continental  congress 
be  empowered  to  concur  with  the  dele- 
gates of  the  other  colonies  in  declaring 
independency  and  forming  foreign  alli- 
ances."* On  the  following  day  it  was 
"  resolved  that  the  thanks  of  this  con- 
gress be  given  to  Col.  Richard  Caswell 
and  the  brave  officers  and  soldiers  under 
bis  command,  for  the  very  essential  ser- 
vice by  them  rendered  this  country  at 
the  battle  of  Moore's  Creek." 

Admiral  Parker  arrived  about  the  1st 
of  May.  On  the  5th  Sir  Henry  Clin- 
ton issued  his  proclamation,  from  on 
board  the  Pallas,  declaring  that  a  rebel- 
lion existed,  denouncing  all  committees, 
and  congresses,  but  offering  free  pardon 
to  all  who  would  lay  down  their  arms 
and  submit  to  the  laws,  exeeptmg  only 
Cornelius  Harnett  and  Robert  Howe,  f 


*  Idem.  vol.  v,  p.  1322. 

t  Idem.  5th  series,  vol.  i,  p.  437. 


On  the  following  Sunday,  between 
two  and  three  o'clock  in  the  morning, 
900  troops  under  the  command  of  Lord 
Cornwallis  landed  Upon  the  plantation 
of  General  Howe,  in  the  county  of 
Brunswick,  and  were  foiled  in  an  at- 
tempt to  surprize  Major  Davis  stationed 
at  the  mill  at  Orton,  with  about  150 
militia.  They  burned  the  mill,  ravaged 
General  Howe's  plantation,  carried  off 
a  few  bullocks  and  returned  to  their 
transports  with  the  loss  of  two  men 
killed,  a  prisoner  and  several  wounded. 
Gov.  Martin  was  received  on  board  the 
flag  ship  of  the  squadron,  and  this  pow- 
erful armament  from  which  so  much 
had  been  expected,  was  by  the  close  of 
the  month  under  way  to  experience  fur- 
ther disappointments  and  more  signal 
disasteis  in  South  Carolina.* 

That  the  plan  of  this  campaign  in  all 
its  details  had  been  prepared  and  sug- 
gested by  Gov.  Martin  may  be  fairly  in- 
ferred from  the  evidence  before  us.  The 
extent  to  which  he  may  justly  be  con- 
sidered responsible  for  its  failure,  it  is 
not  in  the  present  state  of  our  historical 
information  so  easy  to  determine.  Why 
were  the  Regulators  required  to  traverse 
the  State  from  the  mountains  to  the 
Seaboard  and  rendezvous  with  the 
Highlanders  at  Brunswick  ?  With  a 
strong  naval  force  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Cape  Fear,  the  great  central  river  of  the 
State,  Sir  Henry  Clinton  might  have 
advanced  into  the  interior,  with  an  ab- 
solute certainty  of  receiving  large  ac- 
cessions to  his  numbers  at  every  stage 
of  his  progress.  The  Whigs  were  com- 
paratively numerous  on  the  Roanoke. 


*  Idem.  4th  series,  vol.  vi,  p.  432. 
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the  Tar  and  the  Neuse,  and  the  coun- 
ties between  the  Catawba  and  the 
Yadkin  were  the  most  rebellious  in 
America,  but  there  is  no  doubt  that 
from  this  time  down  to  the  close  of  the 
Revolution  a  decided  majority  of  the 
population  between  the  Pedee  and  Cape 
Fear,  in  North  and  in  South  Carolina, 
from  the  sea-board  to  the  mountains, 
was  disaffected.*  The  intimation  of 
Gov.  Martin,  of  a  willingness  in  any 
extremity  to  arm  the  slaves  against  their 
masters,  excited  a  storm  of  indignation 
which  drove  him  from  the  Palace  to 
seek  shelter  under  the  guns  of  Fort 
Johnston.  The  allegation  of  a  similar 
threat,  by  Capt.  Collet,  the  commander 
of  the  garrison,  reduced  both  of  them 
to  the  necessity  of  hastening  to  an  arm- 
ed vessel  in  the  river,  and  they  were 
scarcely  on  board  when  the  dismantled 
fortress  was  reduced  to  ashes.f  The 
Governor  may  have  supposed  that 
some  imposing  demonstration  of  pow- 
er was  necessary  to  redeem  him  from 
the  obloquy  incident  to  ignominious 
flight.  A  triumphant  restoration  to  his 
authority  upon  the  part  of  the  citizens 
of  the  province,  with  a  squadron  of  fif- 
ty vessels  on  the  coast,  in  the  presence 
of  the  numerous  and  well  appointed  ar- 
my commanded  by  Sir  Henry  Clinton, 
he  may  well  have  supposed,  would  ex- 
ert a  great  moral  influence,  not  merely 
in  North  Carolina,  but  throughout  the 
continent.  The  defeat  of  McDonald 
dispelled  this  glorious  illusion.  The 
astounding  fact,  asserted  by  the  pro- 
vincial Congress  and  admitted  by  Burke, 


*Univ.  Mag.  vol.  i,  p.  184. 

t  Martin's  N.  C.  vol.  ii,  p.  p.  354-5. 


that  the  province  previously  considered 
so  weak  and  so  divided,  was  able  in 
less  than  a  fortnight  to  bring  10,000 
men  into  the  field,*  may  have  lost 
Gov.  Martin,  the  confidence  of  Sir  Hen- 
ry Clinton  and  Lord  Cornwallis,  induc- 
ed them  to  yield  to  the  importunities  of 
Lor:l  William  Campbell  and  direct  their 
energies  to  the  sister  province  of  South 
Carolina,  as  a  more  promising  held  fur 
adventure. 

Judge  Martin,  the  historian  of  North 
Carolina,  computes  the  population  of 
the  Province  at  this  time  at  150,000, 
one-fifth  of  whom  were  slaves,  and  the 
population  of  New  Berne,  the  most 
populous  town,  at  600.f  It  is  evident- 
ly an  under  estimate.  It  has  not  been 
usual  for  writers,  at  home  or  abroad,  in 
ancient  or  in  modern  times,  to  over- 
rate us.  Even  the  framers  of  the  Con- 
stitution in  1787,  assigned  us  five  mem- 
bers and  gave  the  same  number  to 
South  Carolina.  The  census  of  1790, 
placed  us  in  the  relative  ratio  of  8  to  5. 
Our  aggregate  population  was  probably 
210,000,  of  these  70,000  may  have  been 
slaves.  The  number  of  free  white 
males,  between  the  ages  of  16  and  50, 
including  tories,  quakers,  and  other  non- 
combatants,  was  less  than  35,000.  Sir 
Henry  Clinton  might  well  distrust  the 
hopes  of  Gov.  Martin,  and  retire  cau- 
tiously from  a  people,  whoso  committee 
at  Mecklenburg  had  declared  the  entire 
dissolution  of  the  laws,  government  and 
constitution,  in  language  surpassing  all 
the  horrid  and  treasonable  publications 
that  the  inflammatory  spirits  of  the  Con- 


*  An.  Reg.  1776,  p.  156-8. 
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tinent  had  yet  produced  ;  whose  Pro- 
vincial Congress,  in  anticipation  of  all 
the  other  States,  had  declared  for  inde- 
pendence, and  nearly  one-third  of  whose 
fighting  men  were  already  in  the  field 
flushed  with  victory  and  anxious  for 
more  decisive  combat. 

Gov.  Martin  probably  availed  him- 
self most  reluctantly  of  Admiral  Park- 
er's invitation  to  accompany  him  in  the 
Flag  ship  of  the  retiring  squadron. — : 
However  this  may  have  been,  a  train  of 
subsequent  events  shows  that  he  had 
no  idea  of  yielding  up  his  government 
to  ungrateful  rebels.  A  very  brief  ref- 
erence to  the  leading  incidents  in  his 
subsequent  career  will  close  our  notice 
uf  him  and  of  our  subject.  Where  he 
was,  or  how  employed  during  the  five 
years  which  succeeded  his  departure 
from  our  coast  about  the  last  of  May, 
1776,  we  have  not  at  present  the  means 
of  ascertaining.  In  the  intervening  pe- 
riod a  sad  change  had  come  over  the 
affairs  of  North  Carolina  and  the  entire 
South. 

At  the  very  moment  the  enemy  was 
menacing  us  with  invasion,  on  our 
southern  borders,  Howe,  with  one  of 
our  battalions,  was  assisting  in  driving 
Lord  Dunmore  from  Virginia.  The 
very  first  letter  received  by  Gov.  Caswell, 
on  his  accession  to  office,  was  a  very 
brief  dispatch  from  Gov.  Rutledge,  dat- 
ed 6th  Nov.  1776,  imploring  immedi- 
ate aid  in  behalf  of  South  Carolina* 
In  the  following  year  the  heroic  Nash 
fell  at  German  town.  In  March,  1779, 
Gen.  Ashe,  at  the  head  of  a  large  body 
>f  our  Militfca,  sustained  disastrous  de- 


*  Caswell's  Letter  Book  p.  1. 


feat  at  Brier  Creek  in  Georgia.  On  the 
20th  Feb.  Gen.  Lincoln  retired  from  the 
seige  of  Savannah,  and  on  the  12th 
May,  1780,  surrendered  our  continental 
battallions  and  a  thousand  militia  at 
Charleston.*  The  two  great  commer- 
cial marts  in  the  South  were  now  Brit- 
ish garrisons,  and  the  States  of  Georgia 
and  South  Carolina  conquered  provin- 
ces. Lord  Cornwallis  at  the  head  of  a 
gallant  army,  but  inferior  in  numbers  to 
that  which  accompanied  him  to  our 
shores  in  1776,  now  proceeded  to  the 
second  invasion  of  North  Carolina. — 
The  premonitory  symptoms  of  his  ap- 
proach soon  began  to  be  exhibited  with- 
in our  borders. 

On  the  9th  June,  as  we  learn  from 
Gen.  Graham's  account  of  the  battle  of 
Ramsour's  Mills,  John  Moore,  a  native 
of  the  county  of  Tryon  who  had  left  the 
neighborhood  the  preceediug  winter,  re- 
turned and  announced  himself  to  his 
old  friends  as  Lieut.  Col.  of  the  North 
Carolina  regiment  of  loyalists,  comman- 
ded by  Col.  John  Hamilton.  A  few 
days  afterwards  Nicholas  Welch  made 
his  appearance  clad  in  rich  British  uni- 
form, and  well  supplied  with  British 
gold.  They  were  directed  to  enlist  as 
many  men  as  possible  but  not  to  embo- 
dy them  until  after  harvest.  Either 
because  they  were  too  impetuous  them- 
selves, or  unable  to  restrain  the  too 
zealous  loyalty  of  the  neighborhood, 
by  the  20th  about  1,300  tories  were 
encamped  at  Ramsour's  mill,  and  ready 
to  take  the   field.f     Farther   reference 


♦University  Magazine,  vol.  ii.  p.   101. 
Caswell's  Letter  Book. 

t  II  Wheeler's  Hist.  Sket.  p.  227  to  232. 
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to  their  history  is  not  necessary  to  our 
purpose. 

Col.  Hamilton,  whose  original  resi- 
dence as  we  have  seen  was  at  Halifax, 
on  the  27th  August,  1777,  solicited  and 
obtained  a  passport  from  Gov.  Caswell 
to  go  from  Hillsborough  to  New  York.* 
The  next  information  we  have  of  him, 
he  is  at  the  head  of  a  North  Carolina 
regiment  of  loyalists  under  the  com- 
mand of  Lord  Cornwallis.  Where  he 
had  been  in  the  mean  time,  or  where 
and  when  he  had  enlisted  his  troops 
we  have  no  certain  information. 

Tarleton  states  that  the  defeat  of 
Moore  at  Ramsour's  "encouraged  a  spir- 
it of  persecution,  which  made  Col.  Bry- 
an another  loyalist  who  had  promised 
to  wait  for  orders,  lose  all  patience,  and 
forced  him  to  move  with  800  men, 
from  the  forks  of  the  Yadkin  towards 
the  nearest  British  post.  After  many 
difficulties  he  fortunately  reached  the 
71st  regiment  stationed  in  the  Che- 
raws." 

fOn  the  16th  August,  Lord  Corn- 
wallis informed  Sir  Henry  Clinton  that 
"our  assurances  of  attachment  from  our 
distressed  friends  in  North  Carolina 
are  as  strong  as  ever.  And  the  pa- 
tience and  fortitude  with  which  these 
unhappy  people  bear  the  most  oppres- 
sive and  cruel  tyranny,  that  ever  was 
exercised  over  any  country,  deserve  our 
greatest  admiration."  In  the  official 
account  of  the  victory  obtained  at 
Camden  on  the  16th,  he  records  the 
fact  that  on  this  occasion,  "  Governor 
Martin  became  again  a  military  man 


*  Caswell's  Letter  Book. 
t  Campaigns  of  1780-81,  p>  12&, 
11— Vol.  II. 


and  behaved  with  the  spirit  of  a  young 
volunteer."*  Samuel  Bryan  who  led 
the  800  men  from  the  forks  of  the  Yad- 
kin was  one  of  the  persons  named  in 
the  commission  issued  by  Gov.  Martin 
on  the  10th  January,  1776,  and  au- 
thorized to  raise  men  in  Rowan,  and 
march  then  to  Brunswick. 

Much  the  ablest  and  most  indefatiga- 
ble instrument  in  the  hands  of  the 
Governor  was  Major  Patrick  Ferguson^ 
a  native  of  Scotland  and  son  of  Lord 
Pitfour,  one  of  the  Lords  of  session,. 
At  the  time  he  was  killed,  he  was  about 
37  years  of  age,  of  middle  size  and 
slender  frame,  with  a  thoughtful  and 
serious  expression  of  countenance.  Burke 
remarks  that  "  he  was  perhaps  the  best 
marksman  living,  and  probably  brought 
the  art  of  rifle  shooting  to  its  highest 
perfection.  He  had  invented  a  rifle 
which  in  facility  of  loading,  and  in  ex- 
ecution was  a  great  improvement  upon 
those  previously  used.  General  Wash- 
ington is  supposed  to  have  owed  his 
life  at  German  ton  to  Ferguson's  igno- 
rance of  his  person,  as  he  had  him  com- 
pletely within  the  range  of  his  rifle.f 

Ferguson's  great  quality  however,, 
was  tact  and  patience  in  the  manage- 
ment and  training  of  militia.  In  addi- 
tion to  his  exact  skill  in  discipline  it  was 
natural  to  him  to  attract  and  retain  the 
affection  of  his  men.  He  would  sit  for 
hours  and  converse  with  the  country 
people  and  point  out  the  ruinous  conse- 
quences which  would  ensue  to  the  lead- 
ers of  the  rebellion  and  to  the  country. 
The  effects  of  this  condescension  and  fa- 


*  Idem.  p.  134. 


t  Am.  Reg.  1781,  p.  p.  51,  52. 
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oailiarity  were  manifest  wherever  he 
went.*  His  defeat  and  fall  were  fatal 
%o  the  second  attempt  to  iovade  North 
Carolina.  Had  he  been  the  leader  of 
the  British  forces  at  Moore's  Creek,  or 
had  he  been  able  to  maintain  his  posi- 
tion at  King's  Mountain,  and  been  plac- 
ed as  he  probably  would  have  been,  at 
the  head  of  the  militia,  in  the  impend- 
ing invasion,  very  important  consequen- 
ces might  have  resulted.  His  Scotch 
birth  would  have  recommended  him  to 
the  Highlanders,  and  he  had  by  nature 
all  the  qualities,  that  were  requisite  to 
ensure  ascendency  over  the  Regulators. 
Preparatory  to  the  third  invasion  of 
North  Carolina,  Major  James  H.  Craig, 
an  able  and  experienced  officer,  subse- 
quently Governor  Gen'l.  of  Canada,  was 
directed  to  occupy  Wilmington.  With  a 
detachment  of  about  300  men  from  the 
81st  regiment,  and  a  small  naval  ar- 
mament under  the  command  of  Capt. 
Barclay,  he  summoned  the  town  to 
surrender  and  received  an  uncondition- 
al submission  on  the  29th  January, 
I781.f  On  the  1st  of  February,  Lord 
Cornwallis  crossed  the  Catawba,  and  on 
the  20th  took  possession  of  Hillsboro'> 
the  temporary  seat  of  government.  A 
proclamation  was  immediately  issued  in- 
viting the  loyalists  to  come  in,  but  no 
one  was  permitted  to  enter  the  lines  un- 
less introduced  by  James  Monroe,  one 
of  the  persons  named  in  the  commission 
five  years  before,  to  erect  the  royal 
standard.  On  the  22d  the  army  was 
drawn  up  and  the  royal  standard  dis- 
played under   the  supervision   of  his 


lordship.*  The  horrible  slaughter  of 
the  tories  hastening  to  the  standard,  un- 
der the  command  of  Col.  Piles,  occur- 
red three  days  thereafter.  In  the  official 
report,  made  on  the  17th  of  the  victo- 
ry gained  at  Guilford,  on  the  15th  of 
March,  Cornwallis  bears  cheerful  tes- 
timony that  "  he  has  constantly  received 
the  most  zealous  assistance  from  Gov. 
Martin  during  his  command  in  the  sou- 
thern district.  Hoping  that  his  presence 
would  tend  to  excite  the  loyal  subjects 
of  this  province  to  take  an  active  part 
with  us,  he  has  cheerfully  submitted  to 
the  dangers  and  fatigues  of  our  cam- 
paign. But  hiB  delicate  constitution  has 
suffered  by  his  public  spirit,  for  he  is 
now  obliged  to  return  to  England  for 
the  recovery  of  his  health."f  This  de- 
sign, however,  as  will  be  perceived  in 
due  time,  was  deferred  until  a  later  pe- 
riod. 

Lord  Cornwallis  after  this  Pyrrhian 
victory  was  compelled  by  the  necessities 
of  his  position,  mainly  by  the  impossi- 
bility of  procuring  sustenance  for  his 
army  to  retire  towards  Wilmington. 
At  Cross  Creek  Tarleton  informs  us  that 
notwithstanding  the  cruel  persecutions 
the  inhabitants  had  constantly  endured, 
for  their  partiality  to  the  British,  they 
yet  retained  great  zeal  for  the  interest 
of  the  royal  army.  All  the  flour  and 
spirits  in  the  neighborhood  were  brought 
to  the  camp,  and  the  wounded  officers 
and  soldiers  were  refreshed  by  many 
conveniences,  for  the  want  of  which, 
tbey  had  previously  suffered.  Among 
the  former  was  the  brave  and  accom- 


*  Political  Mag.,  Feb.  1781,  p.  60. 

Id.  March,  p.  125. 

t  Idem,  March,  1781,  p.  p.  223-'4. 


*  Cornwallis'  Order  Book,  MSS. 
t  Tarleton's  campaigns,  p.  324. 
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plished  Lieut  Col.  Wilson  Webster.* 
He  was  wounded  at  Guilford,  but  no 
serious  consequences  were  apprehended 
until  some  time  afterwards.  He  too 
was  a  Scotchman,  and  son  of  the  Rev. 
Dr.  Webster  of  Edinburg.  To  the 
gallantry  and  professional  knowledge  of 
the  soldier,  he  united  all  the  virtues  of 
civil  life,  and  of  the  brave  and  skillful 
officers  who  served  under  Corn wal lis 
during  his  three  expeditions  in  North 
Carolina,  with  the  exception  of  Major 
Ferguson,  no  one  was  probably  so  well 
qualified  as  he  to  lead  forth  a  united 
army  of  Highlanders  and  Regulators. 
He  was  wounded  in  the  region  occupied 
by  the  latter,  but  died  and  was  buried 
among  his  countrymen  at  Elizabeth  in 
Bladen.  Cornwallis  turned  mournfully 
and  despondingly  from  his  grave ;  and 
on  the  7th  of  April,  occupied  a  camp 
in  the  neighborhood  of  Wilmington. 

On  the  18th,  the  Earl  writes  from 
Wilmington  to  Lord  George  Germain 
as  follows :  "As  Gov.  Martin  returns 
to  England  by  this  opportunity,  I  shall 
beg  leave  to  refer  your  Lordship  to  him 
for  many  particulars  relative  to  this  prov- 
ince. But  I  think  it  incumbent  on  me 
to  be  explicit  to  your  lordship  on  one  or 
two  capital  points. 

The  principal  reason  for  undertaking 
the  winter's  campaign  were  the  diffi- 
culties of  a  defensive  war  in  South  Car- 
olina, and  the  hope  that  our  friends  in 
North  Carolina,  who  were  said  to  be 
very  numerous,  would  make  good  their 
promises  of  assembling  and  taking  an 
active  part  with  us  in  endeavoring  to 
re-establish  his  Majesty's  government. 


*  Campaigns,  p.  28f. 


Our  experience  has  shown  that  their 
numbers  are  not  so  great  as  had  been 
represented,  and  that  their  friendship 
was  only  passive,  for  we  have  received 
iittie  assistance  from  them  since  we  ar- 
rived in  the  province,  and  although  I 
gave  the  strongest  and  most  public  as- 
surances, that  after  refitting,  and  deposit- 
ing our  sick  and  wounded,  I  should  re- 
turn to  the  Upper  country,  not  above 
two  hundred  have  been  prevailed  upon 
to  follow  us  either  as  provincials  or  mi- 
litia."* 

It  is  thus  that  from  April  1776  to 
Apiil  1781,  glimpses  of  Gov.  Martin 
are  revealed  to  us.  But  his  mission  is 
now  closed  and  he  retires  behind  the 
scenes  to  re-appear  no  more  forever.f 


*  Idem.  p.  324. 

t  Lossing  in  his  excellent  Pictorial  Field 
Book  of  the  Revolution,  a  work-  which 
must  soon  be  regarded  as  an  indispensable 
portion  of  every  historical  library,  states 
that  Gov.  Martin  "  was  with  Cornwallis  in 
Virginia  as  late  as  March  1781,  when  im- 
paired health  caused  him  to  leave.  He 
went  to  New  York,  spent  a  part  of  the 
summer  at  Rockaway,  on  Long  Island, 
and  then  sailed  for  England.  He  died  in 
London  in  July  1786."    Vol.  2.  p.  586. 

Lossing  is  generally  remarkably  accu- 
rate in  the  statement  of  dates,  as  well  as 
facts,  but  is  obviously  erroneous  in  this 
instance.  Earl  Cornwallis  did  not  leave 
Wilmington  until  about  the  end  of  April. 
On  the  14th  of  May  he  crossed  the  Meher- 
rin  river  in  his  march  towards  the  Notta- 
way  and  of  course  took  final  leave  of 
North  Carolina  about  the  middle  of  the 
month.  See  Tarleton's  history  of  the  cam- 
paigns of  1780-'81,  p.  p.  285—90. 

A  preceding  note  ventures  the  sug- 
gestion of  a  doubt  whether  Gov.  Martin 
accompanied  the  Earl  at  all  upon  the  de- 
parture of  the  latter  from  Wilmington. 
If  at  the  time  Gov.  Burke  was  ordered 
into  close  confinement,  Gov.  Martin  was 
in  Wilmington,  with  a  competent  force  to 
maintain  the  royal  authority,  reasons  may 
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He  now  probably  concurred  in  opin- 
ion with  the  Earl  that  the  strength  of 
the  disaffected  had  been  greatly  over- 
estimated, and  that  no  reasonable  hope 
remained  of  the  restoration  of  the  mis- 
sing jewels  to  the  British  crown.  He 
was  in  Wilmington  again — quantum 
mutatus  ab  Mo.  Broken  in  health  and 
spirits,  separated  from  his  family,  what  a 
train  of  remembrances  must  have  crowd- 
ed upon  him  during  his  brief  sojourn 
amidst  the  scenes  of  vanished  pomp  and 
power.  Alas,  the  commercial  empori- 
um and  the  State,  during  these  five  years 
bad  undergone  changes  and  reverses, 
not  less  striking  and  scarcely  less  sad. 
Ho  human  imagination  can  conceive,  no 
pencil  portray  the  fearful  reality  of  our 
condition  in  '81. 

In  "76  at  less  than  a  fortnight's  no- 
tice, 10,000  men  from  the  Virginia 
boundary  on  the  north,  from  the  mid- 
dle counties  and  from  the  western  moun- 
tains, were  on  the  march  to  drive  the 
invaders  from  our  southern  border.  In 
August  '81  Major  Craig  with  400  reg- 
ulars, and  about  the  same  number  of 
tories,  ravaged  the  country  between  the 
Cape  Fear  and  the  Neuse,  took  posses- 
sion of  New  Berne  on  the  20th,  and  in 
due  time  returned  without  serious  loss, 
to  his  post  at  Wilmington.*  Howe 
was  with  his  brigade  at  the  North, 
Moore  was  dead,  Ashe  and  Harnett 
were  Major  Craig's  prisoners.  Caswell 
and   Lillington   were   in  the  field,  the 


have  existed,  which  it.  was  not  at  the  time 
considered  politic  to  disclose,  for  consider- 
ing the  former  a  prisoner  of  State. 

*  Gen.  William  Caswell  to  Gov.  Burke ; 
in  Gov.  Burke's  Letter  Book.  Gen.  Lil- 
lington  to  the  same. 


former  commander  in  chief  of  the  mili- 
tia of  the  State,  but  where  were  the 
men  they  led  at  Moore's  creek  ;--dead, 
dispersed,  dispirited  or  disaffected. 

Gov.  Nash  had  refused  to  submit  to 
a  re-election  at  the  hands  of  the  Gener- 
al Assembly  which  convened  as  the  re- 
cord inform  us  "  in  the  county  of  Wake 

on  the day  of  June  1781."*     His 

successor  Gov.  Burke,  entered  upon  the 
duties  of  the  office  on  the  24th.  Nine 
days  previous  Fanning  had  entered 
Pittsborough  and  carried  the  officers  of 
the  county  and  the  court  into  captivity. 
On  the  5th  of  August  he  captured  Col. 
Alston  and  his  followers  on  Deep  River, 
on  the  14th  Cambleton  was  in  his  pow- 
er, on  the  1st  of  September  he  defeated 
Col.  Wade  at  McFall's  Mills.  On  the 
13th  McNeill  and  Fanning  took  posses- 
sion of  Hillsborough,  seized  Gov.  Burke 
and  suite,  and  retiring  as  suddenly  as 
they  had  approached,  delivered  him  to 
Maj.  Craig,  by  whom  he  was  committed 
to  close  confinement  as  a  prisoner  of 
State.f  In  this  emergency,  Alexander 
Martin  the  speaker  of  the  Senate,  suc- 
ceeded to  the  helm  of  State,  the  third 
Governor  during  this  disastrous  year. 
He  held  the  office  until  the  return  of 
Gov.  Burke  from  captivity  in  February, 
1782. 

It  is  obvious  that  during  the  occupan- 
cy of  Wilmington  by  Maj.  Craig,  hh 
power  was  dominant  from  the  Cape 
Fear  to  the  Neuse,  from  Brunswick  to 
Orange.  Shortly  before  the  surrender 
of  Cornwallis  at  Yorktown,  Gen.  Ruth- 
erford with  1400  men,  350  of  whom 


*  Nash  to  Burke,  MSS. 
t  Gov.  Burke  to  Willie  Jones. 
Book. 
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were  cavalry,  marched  from  Salisbury 
to  the  relief  of  the  Cape  Fear.  On  the 
15th  of  October  his  advanced  guard 
routed  a  small  band  of  tories  under 
McNeill  at  Rockfish.  About  the  1st  of 
Norember  he  reached  Wilmington,  and 
established  his  head  quarters  at  Mr. 
Hill's,  whom  he  found  to  be  "  the  only 
active  whig,"  and  who  had  suffered 
more  at  the  hands  of  the  enemy  than 
any  one  then  in  town.  Maj.  Craig  re 
tired  on  Rutherford's  approach,  his  ves- 
sels were  still  visible  on  the  flats,  but 
on  the  second  day  thereafter,  they  left 
our  coasts.* 

There  was  no  longer  an  invading  en- 
emy. There  was  civil  war  never- 
theless, waged  with  bitterness,  cruelty 
and  destruction  of  life  and  property 
without  a  parallel  in  any  other  portion 
of  the  confederacy.  What  Attila  and 
his  hordes  were  in  their  day  were  Fan- 
ning and  his  confederates  at  this  time 
in  North  Carolina — the  scourge  of  God  ! 
Tarleton,  who  looked  with  unusual  com- 
posure upon  such  scenes,  seems  to  have 
been  startled  by  the  state  of  things 
around  him.  He  copies  an  extract  from 
a  letter  written  at  Gen.  Greene's  head- 
quarters on  Deep  river,  dated  March 
30th,  1781  :  "  Nothing  but  blood  and 
slaughter,  has  prevailed  among  the 
whigs  and  tories,  and  their  inveteracy 
against  each  other  must,  if  it  continues, 
depopulate  this  country."!  The  butch- 
ery of  Col.  Balfour  and  others,  accom- 
panied with  acts  of  savage  barbarity 
towards  the  feebler  sex,  was  perpetrat- 
ed in  this  immediate  neighborhood  just 
a  year  thereafter,  in  March,  1182. 


*Univ.  Mug.  vol.  i,  p.  182-194. 
f  Campaigns,  p.  321. 


The  last  act  passed  at  the  General 
Assembly,  which  adjourned  on  the  12th 
May,  1782,  (chap,  xlvi.)  recites  that 
"from  the  large  number  of  disaffected 
persons  living  in  the  county  of  Rowan, 
joined  by  a  considerable  number  of  dis- 
affected persons  in  South  Carolina,  it  is 
daDgerous  for  the  citizens  of  said  coud- 
ty,  to  attend  public  meetings  without 
arms,"  and  therefore  requires  all  per- 
sons attending  courts,  elections,  and 
other  public  meetings  to  carry  their 
guns,  with  at  least  six  rounds  of  ammu- 
nition to  repel  any  sudden  attack  of  the 
enemy. 

Times  of  danger  are  inevitably  times 
of  scarcity  and  privation.  The  pages 
of  Tarleton  and  Stedman,  abound  in  evi- 
dence of  the  nakedness,  which  the  de- 
vastations of  the  invading  army,  and 
the  ruthless  civil  war  had  every  where 
produced. 

Corn  wallis'defence  of  his  retiring  from 
Hillsborough  in  February,  1781,  before 
the  day  designated  in  his  proclamation, 
as  the  last  on  which  the  friends  of  the 
crown  might  find  refuge  under  the  roy- 
al standard,  rests  upon  the  averment 
that  sustenance  for  his  army  could  not 
be  obtained  at  that  point.  Stedman, 
the  commissary  and  historian,  states 
that  after  sending  a  great  distance  for 
cattle,  and  exhausting  the  scanty  supply, 
much  murmuring  was  excited  anions: 
the  loyalists,  by  slaughtering  the 
draught  oxen,  and  that  he  was  at  last 
driven  to  the  necessity  of  providing 
means  of  subsistence,  at  the  head  of  a 
file  of  soldiers,  by  possessing  himself  of 
such  salted  beef  and  pork  and  live  hogs 
as  could  be  found  among,  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  town.* 


*  Stedman's  Am.  War,  vol.  ii.  p.  335. 
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General  Graham  informs  us  that  Maj. 
Craig,  on  taking  possession  of  Wilming- 
ton, ordered  large  supplies  of  salt  from 
Charleston.  This  indispensable  neces- 
sary could  be  obtained  nowhere  else,  and 
too  many  bartered  their  political  prin- 
ciples to  obtain  it.  In  Rowan  and 
Mecklenburg,  the  price  was  from  $8  to 
$10  per  bushel,  or  in  barter  a  four  years 
old  steer.  When  Rutherford  entered 
Wilmington,  he  seized  upon  the  sup- 
plies left  by  the  enemy,  and  the  effects 
of  the  disaffected.  When  his  troops 
were  mustered  out  of  service,  his  men 
were  allowed  to  draw  a  bushel  of  salt 
each,  and  this,  the  same  authority  as- 
sures us,  was  of  more  value  than  thf 
auditor's  certificate,  for  all  the  services 
rendered  during  the  campaign.* 

The  Legislature  of  177*7,  to  meet  the 
expenses  of  the  war,  imposed  a  tax  of 
half  a  penny  on  the  pound  value  of 
lands,  lots,  houses,  slaves,  money  at  in- 
terest, stock  in  trade,  horses  and  cattle, 
and  a  poll  tax  of  four  shillings  on  all 
persons  worth  less  than  £100,  in  lieu 
of  a  property  tax.  The  range  of  taxa- 
tion, it  will  be  perceived,  was  more  com- 
prehensive than  the  system  adopted 
four  years  ago,  and  horses  and  cattle,  no 
inconsiderable  item  at  present,  consti 
tuted  a  much  larger  proportion  of  the 
aggregate  wealth  of  the  community, 
then  than  now.  The  rate  per  cent, 
was  between  three  and  four  times  as 
great  as  it  is  at  present. f 

In  1782,  horses  and  mules  under  a 
year  old,  were  exempted  from  taxation, 
and  the  poll  tax  on  white  males  confin- 


*  Univ.  Mag.  vol.  i.  p.  134. 

f  Pamphlet  acts,  1777,  ch.  2,  p.  17. 


ed  to  unmarried  men,  not  in  military 
service  and  over  twenty-one  years  of 
age.  Male  adults,  it  would  seem,  must 
either  fight  or  marry;  decrease  the  num- 
ber of  public  enemies,  or  multiply  the 
ranks  of  friends.* 

f  There  was  no  sanctuary  for  a  coward, 
the  legislature  might  tax,  but  the  young 
ladies  in  those  days  would  not  marry  a 
man  who  would  not  fight. 

The  following  editorial  article  is 
copied  from  "  The  South  Carolina  and 
American  General  Gazette,"  published 
at  Charleston  on  the  9th  of  February, 
1776. 

"  A  North  Carolina  correspondent,  who 
signs  himself  Philo-Gune, informs  us"  that 
the  young  'ladies  of  the  best  families  in 
Mecklenburg  county,  in  North  Carolina, 
have  entered  into  a  voluntary  association 
that  they  will  not  receive  the  addresses  of 
any  young  gentlemen  of  that  place,  ex- 
cept the  brave  volunteers,  who  cheerfully, 
served  in  the  expedition  to  South  Carolina, 
and  assisted  in  subduing  the  Scovelite  in- 
surgents. The  ladies  being  of  opinion, 
that  such  persons  as  lazily  stay  basking  at 
home,  when  the  important  calls  of  their 
country  demand  their  military  service 
abroad,  must  certainly  be  destitute  of  that 
nobleness  of  sentiment,  that  brave  manly 
spirit,  which  qualify  the  gentleman  to  be 
the  defender  and  guardian  of  the  fair  sex.* 
Our  correspondent  adds,  '  This  is  the  sub- 
stance of  the  association,  and  we  hear  that 
the  ladies  in  the  adjacent  county  of  Row- 
an, have  desired  a  similar  association  to  be 
drawn  up,  and  prepared  immediately  for 
signing."  * 

That  the  association  was  formed  in 
Rowan  is  shown,  by  the  following  entries 
the  last  on  the  record  now  before  us,  of 


*Idem.  1782,  ch.  7,  p.  17. 

t  See  2d  Wheeler  Histor.  Sket.  p.  737. 
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the  resolves  of  the  committee  at  Salisbu- 
ry, Rowan  county,  North  Carolina.' 

"  May  8th  1776.  A  letter  from  a  number 
of  young  ladies  in  the  county,  directed 
to  the  chairman  requesting  the  approba- 
tion of  the  committee  to  a  number  of  res- 
olutions enclosed,  entered  into  and  signed 
by  the  same  young  ladies,  being  read. 

Resolved,  That  this  committee  present 
their  cordial  thanks  to  the  said  young  la- 
dies for  so  spirited  a  performance  ;  look 
upon  these  resolutions  to  be  sensible  and 
polite ;  that  they  merit  the  honor  and  are 
worthy  the  imitation  of  every  young  lady 
in  America. 

The  committee  adjourned  till  commit- 
tee in  course. 

SAMUEL  YOUNG,  Ch\ 
Wm.  Sharpk,  SeeWy" 

While  the  range  of  taxation  was 
modified  the  rate  per  cent,  was  doubled 
and  was  more  than  equal  to  seven  times 
the  amount  of  that  imposed  at  present. 
How  much  more  burthensome  it  must 
have  been  in  the  then  impoverished 
condition  of  the  country,  who  among 
us  is  able  to  estimate  or  to  realize  ? — 
Quakers  and  other  non-combatants 
were  required  to  pay  treble  this  rate  of 
taxation  and  this  our  fathers  con- 
sidered toleration,  for  they  had  sol 
emnly  asserted  in  the  Declaration  of 
Rights,  that  all  men  have  a  natural  and 
unalienable  right  to  worsbip  Almighty 
God  according  to  the  dictates  of  their 
own  consciences. 

To  mitigate  as  greatly  as  possible  the 
severity  of  this  imposition,  it  was  pro- 
vided that  one-half  the  amount  of  each 
assessment  might  be  paid  in  specific  ar- 
ticles, necessary  to  the  sustenance  of 
our  armies,  to  be  delivered  at  designat- 
ed depots.  Com  was  received  at,  33^ 
wheat  43*  and  clean  rice  at  81]  cents 
per  bushel.     Pork  3],  beef  2,,  tallow  9, 


flour  2],  salt  2\  cents  per  pound.  To- 
bacco $3,  hemp  $5  62j  per  hundred. 
Salt  pork  $9  372  per  barrel.  Indigo 
75  cents  per  pound.  Yard  wide  linen 
(500  slay)  33J,  (700)  50,  (1000)  7S 
cents  per  yard.  The  great  staple,  cot- 
ton, is  not  in  the  list  of  enumerated  ar- 
ticles. Its  manifold  production  and  us- 
es, like  the  steamboat,  the  railroad  lo- 
comotive, the  magnetic  telegraph  and 
the  caloric  engine,  were  not  to  be  heard 
of,  until  we  should  have  beaten  our  spears 
into  pruning  hooks  and  learned  war  no 
more. 

Onerous  as  this  direct  tax  may  seem 
to  us  to  have  been,  and  as  our  fathers 
felt  it  to  be,  the  imposition  was  light  ia 
comparison  with  the  indirect  tax  levied 
in  the  guise  of  paper  currency  and  bills 
of  credit.  It  is  a  fact  which  would  be 
incredible  if  it  were  not  of  record,  that 
the  public  debt  created  between  Janua- 
ry, 1775,  and  January,  1781,  amount- 
ed to  $76,375,000.  A  sum  which  a 
shrewd  statesman,  in  the  debates  upon 
the  Federal  Constitution,  estimated  to 
be  treble  the  value  of  all  the  property, 
real  and  personal,  owned  by  all  the  cit- 
izens of  the  State.  The  paper  curren- 
cy was  nevertheless  a  lawful  tender  in 
the  payment  of  debts,  it  was  an  indict- 
able offence  to  refuse  to  receive  it  as 
such,  it  was  declared  unpatriotic  to 
speak  of  it  in  disparaging  terms,  and  it 
was  death  to  counterfeit  it. 

The  laws  of  trade  however,  founded 
on  the  laws  of  nature  are  not  to  be  con- 
trolled by  human  enactments.  On  th« 
1st  of  January,  1777,  the  paper  curren- 
cy was  at  par  ;  in  1778,  at  the  rate  of 
3j  for  1 ;  in  1779,  6  for  1 ;  in  1780, 
32  for  1  ;  in  1781,  210  for  1,  and  on 
the    1st  of  January,  1782,  it  settled. 
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down  to  800  for  1,*  at  which  rate  it 
was  redeemed.  At  this  rate  the  whole 
amount  that  was  issued,  was  little  more 
in  value  than  95,000  specie  dollars.  It 
had  purchased  all  the  supplies  for  our 
armies,  nevertheless,  and  paid  all  the 
wages  received  by  our  officers  and  sol- 
diers during  the  seven  years'  war  for 
independence. 

I  fear  that  in  this  extended  detail  of 
incidents,  connected  with  the  campaign 


♦Idem,  1783,  ch.  4,p,  10. 


of  1116,  if  I  have  not  exhausted  the 
subject,  I  have  very  severely  tried  the 
patience  of  the  Society.  Succeeding  the 
eminent  gentlemen,  to  whose  lectures 
I  referred  at  the  opening,  mine  is  the 
humbler  task  of  attempting  to  glean 
handsfull  in  the  fields  from  which  reap- 
ers have  garnered  the  sheaves  of  histo- 
ry. We  may  well  esteem  ourselves 
fortunate  if  our  united  efforts  shall  con- 
tribute, in  any  degree,  to  illustrate  the 
fame  of  those  who,  in  the  darkest  days 
of  the  republic,  did  every  thing  for  the 
country. 


MAY,    1775. 


The  revolutionary  history  of  North 
Carolina  is  a  noble  history — one  in 
which  its  citizens  may  properly  be  very 
complacent.  Among  the  first  in  the 
field  of  battle,  North  Carolina  never  left 
it.  South  Carolina  and  Georgia  atone 
time  were  conquered  Provinces.  North 
Carolina,  although  at  one  time  reduced 
to  great  extremity,  never  was  conquer- 
ed, the  enemy  himself  being  witness. 
Jefferson  has  declared  that  "  no  State 
was  more  fixed  or  forward,"  and  the 
researches  that  are  now  making  into 
our  history  gradually  reveal  the  entire 
truthfulness  of  his  assertion.  To  this 
research  we  have  willingly  lent  the  pag- 
es of  our  Magazine,  and  every  true  lov- 
er of  his  State  should  be  gratified  at 
the  result.     The  present  season  of  the 


year  is  full  of  associations  connected 
with  the  spring  of  1115.  Every  May 
comforts  us  for  the  chills  and  pains  of 
the  winter  now  past — it  is  delightful 
with  its  own  peculiar  treasures,  and  it 
exhilarates  us  with  bright  promises  of 
the  future.  But  to  every  North  Caro- 
linian it  should  be  peculiarly  grateful — 
it  should  fill  his  bosom  with  thankful- 
ness and  pride  in  the  past,  and  with 
high  and  noble  resolves  for  the  future. 
The  soul  of  man  has  its  seasons  as 
well  as  his  soil.  There  has  been  a  win- 
ter of  dead ness,  whose  storms  disturbed 
only  a  desolation.  This  was  succeeded 
by  the  time  of  sowing  the  seeds  of 
truth  and  righteousness.  Now  seems 
to  be  the  month  of  May,  wherein  what 
has  been  sown  is  promising  abundant_ 
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rm  correct  concisions  respecting  au 
tof  much  interest  to  our  country 
especially  to  our  own  State, 
is  now  beyond  a  doubt,  that  citizensTX 
orth  Carolina  were  the  first  to  de- 
with  deliberation    that    this  wes- 
hore  of  the  Atlantic  was  indepen- 
of   the  eastern — and  then  to  in- 
heir  brethren  of  the  other  colonies 
ite  in  a  declaration  of  independ- 
comnion  to   all    from    Maine    to 
^ia.     This  was  done   as   early   as 
1775,  at   least   thirteen   months 
us   to  the   great  declaration   of 
Bat  there  is   a  great  uncertain- 
jo  the  day  of  the  month,  and  as 
!  paper  by  which  this  declaration 
lade.     As  to  the  dates,  the  ques- 
ts between  the  20th  and  31st  of 
775.     And  there  are  three  pa- 
iiming  to  have  been  set  forth  by 
lightened,  energetic  and  hopeful 
s  of  that  day.     From  one  stand- 
ee questions  may  appear  trivial: 
m  another  they  are  doubtless  of 
nportance.     The  truth  is  always 
mt,  according  to  the  importance 
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the  arguments  by*  which  their  va 
and  somewhat  clashing  claims  are 
tained.     Of  this  remarkable  declar 
of    independence — what    we    call 
"  Davie  copy,"  and  the  "  Martin  c 
are  both  referred   to  the  20th  of 
while  "  the  Resolves"  were  undou 
ly  issued  on   the  31st  of   May,  j 
The  question  is  mainly  as  to- the 
ineness  of  the  two  former  papers. 
41  Davie  copy  "  was  first  published 
Raleigh  Register,  in  April  1819,  i 
so  named,  because  the   last  two  j 
resolutions   were  found  on  a  mul 
manuscript  among   the    papers 
late  Gen.   W.  R.  Davie.     The  "  I 
copy"  is  from  Judge  Martin's  His 
North  Carolina,  now  a  rare  workj 
though  inquiry    was    made   of 
Martin,  it  is   not  known  whence 
tained    this    paper.       "The    re 
were  first  discovered  in   the  fil 
contemporaneous    newspaper, 
tby's  Gazette,"  in    184W     Th< 
preserved  in    the  Charleston,  S 
brary,  and  this  invaluable  treas! 
been  frequently  and  widely  pub 


1115. 
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Charlotte   town,   Mecklenburg   county, 

May  31s/,  1775., 

This  day  the  committee  of  the  coun- 
ty met  and  passed  the  following  re- 
solves : 

Whereas  by  an  address  presented 
to  his  majesty  by  both  Houses  of  Par- 
liament in  February  last,  the  American 
colonies  are  declared  to  be  in  a  state  of 
actual  rebellion,  we  conceive  that  all 
laws  and  commissions  confirmed  by  or 
derived  from  the  authority  of  the  King 
or  parliament,  are  annulled  and  vacated, 
and  the  former  civil  constitution  of  these 
colonies  for  the  present  wholly  suspend- 
ed. To  provide  in  some  degree  for  the 
exigencies  of  this  county,  in  the  present 
alarming  period,  we  deem  it  proper  and 
necessary  to  pass  the  following  resolves, 
viz  : 

1.  That  all  commissions,  civil  and 
military,  heretofore  granted  by  the 
crown  to  be  exercised  in  these  colo- 
nies, are  null  and  void,  and  the  consti- 
tution of  each  particular  colony  wholly 
suspended. 

2.  That  the  provincial  congress 
of  each  province,  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  great  continental  congress, 
is  invested  with  all  legislative  and  exec- 
utive powers  within  their  respective 
provinces  ;  and  that  no  other  legislative 
or  executive  power  does  or  can  exist  at 
this  time  in  any  of  these  colonies. 

3.  That  as  all  former  laws  are  now 
suspended  in  this  province,  and  the  con- 
gress have  not  yet  provided  others,  we 
judge,  it  necessary,  for  the  better  pres- 
ervation o  good  order,  to  form  certain 
rules  and  regulations  for  the  internal 


government  of  the  county,  until  laws 
shall  be  provided  for  us  by  the  con- 
gress. 

4.  That  the  inhabitants  of  this 
county  do  meet  on  a  certain  day  ap- 
pointed by  this  committee,  and  hav- 
ing formed  themselves  into  nine  com- 
panies, (to  wit :)  eight  in  the  county, 
and  one  in  the  town  of  Charlotte^  do 
choose  a  (Jolonel  and  other-  military  of- 

1  ticers,  who  shall  hold  and  exercise  their 

\several  powers  by  virtue  of  this  choice, 

and  independent  of  the  crown  of  Great 

Britain  and  former  constitution  of  this 

province. 

5.  That  for  the  better  preserva- 
tion of  the  peace,  and  administra- 
tion of  ju.-tice,  each  of  those  companies 
do  choose  from  their  own  body  two  dis- 
creet freeholders,  who  shall  be  empow- 
ered each  by  himself  and  singly,  to  de- 
cide and  determine  all  matters  of  con- 
troversy arising  within  *aid  company, 
under  the  sum  of  twenty  shillings  ;  and 
jointly  and  together  all  controversies 
under  the  sum  of  forty  shillings  ;  yet 
so  as  that  their  decisions  may  admit  of 
appeal  to  the  convention  of  the  select 
men  of  the  county  ;  and  also,  that  any 
one  of  these  men  shall  have  power  to 
examine  and  commit  to  confinement 
persons  accused  of  petit  larceny. 

6.  That  those  two  select  men 
thus  chosen,  do  jointly  and  togeth- 
er choose  from  the  body  of  their  par- 
ticular company,  two  persons  properly 
qualified  to  act  as  constables,  who  may 
assist  them  in  the  execution  of  their  of- 
fice. 

7.  That  upon  the  complaint  of 
any  persons  to  either  of  these  select 
men,  he  do  issue  his  warrant  di- 
rected to  the  constable,  commanding 
Li i in  to  bring  the  aggressor  before  him 
or  them,  to  answer  said  complaint. 

8.  That  these  eighteen  select  men 
thus  appointed,  do  meet  every  third 
Thursday  in  January,  April,  July  and 
October,  at  the  court  house  in  Char- 
lotte, to  he.ar  and  determine  all  matters 
of  controversy  for  sums  exceeding  for- 
ty shillings,  also  appeals ;  and  in  case 
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of  felony,  to  commit  the  person  or  per 
sons  convicted  thereof  to  close  confine 
inept,  until  the  provincial  congress  shall 
provide  and  establish  laws  and  modes  of] 
proceeding  in  all  such  cases. 

9.  That  these  eighteen  select  men, 
thus  convened,  do  choose  a  clerk  to 
record  the  transactions  of  said  con- 
vention ;  and  that  said  clerk,  upon 
the  application  of  any  person  or  per-' 
sons  aggrieved,  do  issue  his  warrant  toj 
one  of  the  constables  of  the  company 
to  which  the  offender  belongs,  directing 
said  constable  to  summons  and  warw 
said  offender  to  appear  before  the  con- 
vention at  their  next  sitting,  to  answer 
the  aforesaid  complaint. 

10.  That  any  person  making  com- 
plaint upon  oath  to  the  clerk  or  any 
member  of  the  convention,  that  he 
has  reason  to  suspect  that  any  person 
or  persons  indebted  to  him  in  a  sum 
above  forty  shillings,  intend  clandestine- 
ly to  withdraw  from  the  county  with- 
out paying  such  debt,  the  clerk  or  such 
member  shall  issue  his  warrant  to  the 
constable  commanding  him  to  take  said 
person  or  persons  into  safe  custody,  un- 
til the  next  sitting  of  the  convention. 

11.  That  when  a  debtor  for  a 
sum  below  forty  shillings  shall  ab- 
scond and  leave  the  county,  the  war- 
rant granted  as  aforesaid  shall  extend 
to  any  goods  or  chattels  of  said  debtor 
as  may  be  found,  and  such  goods  or 
chattels  be  seized  and  held  in  custody 
by  the  constable  for  the  space  of  thirty 
days ;  in  which  time,  if  the  debtor  fail 
to  return  and  discharge  the  debt,  the 
constable  shall  return  the  warrant  to 
one  of  the  select  men  of  the  company 
where  the  goods  are  found,  who  shall 
issue  orders  to  the  constable  to  sell  such 
part  of  said  goods  as  shall  amount  to 
the  sum  due ;  that  when  the  debt  ex- 
ceeds forty  shillings,  the  return  shall  be 
made  to  the  convention,  who  shall  issue 
orders  for  sale. 

12.  That  all  receivers  and  collec- 
tors of  quit  rents,  public  and  county 
taxes,  do  pay  the  same  into  the  hands 
of  the  chairman,  of  this  committee  to 


yTor  tne  application  of 
all  moneys  received  from  such  public 
officers. 

14.  That  all  these  officers  hold 
their  commissions  during  the  pleasure 
of  their  several  constituents. 

15.  That  this  committee  'will  sus- 
stain  all  damages  that  hereafter  may 
accrue  to  all  or  any  of  these  officers 
thus  appointed  and  thus  acting,  on  ac- 
count of  their  obedience  and  conformi- 
ty to  these  resolves. 

16.  That  whatsoever  person  shall 
hereafter  receive  a  commission  from 
the  crown,  or  attempt  to  exercise  any 
s>uch  commission  heretofore  received, 
shall  be  deemed  an  enemy  to  his  country; 
and  upon  information  being  made  to  the 
captain  of  the  company  in  which  he  re- 
sides, the  said  company  shall  cause  him 
to  be  apprehended,  and  conveyed  before 
the  two  select  men  of  the  said  company, 
who,  upon  proof  of  the  fact,  shall  com- 
mit him,  the  said  offender,  to  safe  cus- 
tody, until  the  next  sitting  of  the  com- 
mittee, who  shall  deal  with  him  as  pru- 
dence may  direct. 

17.  That  any  person  refusing  to 
yield  obedience  to  the  above  resolves 
shall  be  considered  equally  criminal,  and 
liable  to  the  same  punishment  as  the 
offender  last  above  mentioned. 

18.  That  these  resolves  be  in  full 
force  and  virtue  until  instructions 
from  the  provincial  congress  regulating 
the  jurisprudence  of  the  province  shall 
provide  otherwise,  or  the  legislative  body 
of  Great  Britain  resign  its  unjust  and 
arbitrary  pretensions  with  respect  to 
America. 

19.  That  the  eight  militia  compa- 
nies in  the  county  provide  themselves 

with  proper  arms  and  accoutrement^ 
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and  hold  themselves  in  readiness  to 
execute  the  commands  anil  directions 
of  the  general  congress  of  this  province 
and  of  this  committee. 

20.  That  the  committee  appoint 
Colonel  Thomas  Polk,  and  Dr.  Jo- 
seph Kennedy  to  purchase  300  lbs.  of 
powder,  600  lbs.  of  lead  and  1000 
tiints  for  the  use  of  the  militia  of  this 
county,  and  deposit  the  same  in  such 
place  as  the  committee  may  hereafter 
direct. 

Signed  by  order  of  the  committee, 
EPHRAIM  BREVARD, 

Clerk  of  Committee. 

The  committee  that  made  these  re- 
solves was  doubtless  appointed  by  the 
freeholders  of  the  county  according  to 
the  suggestions  of  the  provincial  con- 
gress held  at  New  Berne,  on  the  25th  of 
August  1774.  There  is  no  record  ev- 
idence that  the  members  of  the  con- 
vention ever  subscribed  either  of  these 
papers  with  the  formality  used  at  Phil- 
adelphia in  July  1776.  A  list  of  the 
delegates  present  was  first  published  by 
\  h:  Winslow  Alexander  in  an  address 
at  Hopewell  Church,  in  Mecklenburg 
county,  5th  July,  1824.  Where  he  got 
it  we  do  not  know.  It  seems  to  have 
been  copied  by  the  Rev.  H.  Hunter  in- 
to his  autobiography,  written  in  1827, 
with  the  addition  of  the  name  of  Rich- 
ard Harriss,  Sen'r. 

From  Mr.  Hunter's  memoir  it  was 
transferred  to  the  pamphlet  on  this  sub- 
ject, published  by  our  legislature  in 
1830,  and  there  contains  twenty-six 
names.  Many  years  ago — how  long  is 
uncertain — a  broad  sheet  was  published 
in  Knoxville,  Tenn.,  containing  the  first 
three  of  the  resolutions  in  the  "  Davie 
copy."  To  these  are  appended  the 
names  of  thirty-one  delegates,  being 
those  contained  in  Mr.  Hunter's  paper 


and  five  more  furnished  by  the  memo- 
ry of  Captain  Jack  in  1819,  but  not 
published  that  we  know  of,  in  this  State 
until  1830.  Dr.  J.  G.  M.  Ramsey,  the 
historian,  a  grandson  of  John  Mc  N. 
Alexander,  and  a  resident  of  Tennes- 
see, may  have  furnished  the  materials 
for  this  broad  sheet.  Mr.  Lossing  in 
his  very  valuable  and  entertaining  Field 
Book  of  the  Revolution  has  presented 
to  us  the  autographs  of  twenty-four  of 
these  delegates.  Although  these  sig- 
natures may  not  have  been  appended 
to  a  declaration  of  independence,  they 
were  doubtless  frequently  used  in  main- 
taining it.  They  were  made  by  bold 
men,  and  they  exhibit  no  trace  of  ner- 
vousness, although  often  attached  to 
documents  that  mjght  have  brought 
the  writers  to  a  British  gallows. 

We  have  stated  that  "  the  Resolves" 
were  discovered  in  1847,  but  their  ex- 
istence had  been  revealed  by  the  preser- 
vation of  two  or  three  of  the  series  in 
some  paper  at  the  North  and  transfer- 
ed  to  the  American  Archives  by  its  in- 
defatigable EJitor,  Peter  Force.  Until 
this  time  it  was  usual  to  assert  the  genu- 
ineness of  the  Davie  or  Martin  paper  as 
the  only  paper  issued  by  the  patriots  of 
Mecklenburg,  and  as  such  it  has  been 
fashionable  to  read  it  on  the  20th  of 
May  and  4th  of  July  in  all  parts  of  our 
State.  During  this  time  some  doubted 
whether  the  proofs  alledged  were  suf- 
ficient to  confer  on  it  this  honor.  Now? 
some  reject  it  altogether,  while  others 
claim  for  it  a  deference  equal  to  that 
necessarily  paid  to  ''  the  Resolves."  In- 
deed, some  say  that  "the  Resolves" 
were  a  necessary  adjunct  to  the  other 
paper,  and  in  themselves  claim  to  be 
supplemental  to  it.     We  will  now  pro- 
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ceed  to  set  forth  the  arguments  used  by 
the  debaters  on  these  sides,  beginning 
with  those  of  the  advocates  for  the  pa- 
per of  the  20th  of  May. 

For  the  genuineness  of  the  earlier 
document  there  is  alledgeci  : 

1.  Its  own  existence.  If  it  was  not 
issued  as  is  asserted,  whence  was  it  de- 
rived ?  Its  opponents  are  bound  to  an- 
swer this  question.  It  is  set  forth  by 
men  of  the  very  highest  character  for 
veracity  and  general  morality— men 
who  for  years  have  been  honored  re- 
peatedly by  their  fellow  citizens  both 
in  the  State  and  in  the  Church.  Such 
men  will  not  condescend  to  an  imposi- 
tion—it is  impossible  to  believe  that 
they  would  commit  a  forgery. 

2.  It  is  just  such  a  paper  as  would 
have  been  set  forth  by  the  Presbyte- 
rians of  that  count}'  -familiar  as  they 
must  have  been  with  the  various  cove- 
nants, leagues  and  bonds  set  forth  by 
their  fathers  in  similar  circumstances 
on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic.  Even 
Mr.  Jefferson  confesses  that  he  search- 
ed the  records  of  the  Presbyterian 
church  for  models  by  which  he  and  his 
associates  might  mould  their  own  docu- 
ments. 

3.  We  have  the  testimony  of  Gov. 
Stokes  that  he  saw  this  paper  in  the 
hands  of  Dr.  Williamson  in  1793,  by 
whom  it  had  been  procured  from  the 
original  record  for  his  History  of  North 
Carolina. 

4.  We  have  the  solemn  testimony  of 
fifteen  of  the  survivors  of  those  memo- 
rable scenes :  that  there  was  a  convention 
at  Charlotte  on  the  19th  and  20th  of 
May  1775,  and  that  then  and  there 
they  heard  this  paper  read.  These  wit- 
nesses are  of  unimpeachable  veracity. 


5.  The  internal  evidence  afforded  by 
the  document  itself  is  confirmatory  of 
the  above  overwhelming  proof.  The 
allusion  to  the  battle  of  Lexington, 
which  had  just  been  announced— the 
necessity  of  providing  for  the  execution 
of  the  laws-,  and  the  expectation  of 
merging  their  county  organization  into 
a  general  one  for  the  province,  are  just 
such  as  we  would  have  expected. 

Those  who  on  the  contrary  deny  the 
genuineness  of  both  the  Davie  and  the 
Martin  copies,  do  not  den)'  that  there 
was  a  meeting  in  Charlotte  on  the  19th 
and  20th  of  May  1775.  Indeed,  the 
meetings  may  have  been  held  every  day 
for  a  month,  and  at  every  meeting  a 
fresh  paper  may  have  been  adopted. 
They  only  deny  that  the  Davie  paper, 
in  either  form,  was  then  and  there  read, 
and  that  for  the  following  reasons. 

1.  It  is  a  suspicious  paper  on  its  very 
face.  Its  guardians  do  not  seem  to 
have  regarded  it  as  containing  the  ip- 
sissima  verba  used  by  the  men  of  Meck- 
lenburg. Who  furnished  the  "  Martin 
copy  "  ?  Who  made  the  diversities  be- 
tween it  and  the  "  Davie  copy  "  ?  Many 
of  these  diversities  are  unimportant,  but 
some  are  very  striking.  In  the  aggre- 
gate they  are,  to  s*y  the  least,  very 
remarkable,  and  the  last  resolution  in 
the  Martin  copy  is  rathei  modern  in  its 
tone.  Whoever  heard  of  such  yarious 
readings  in  the  National  Declaration  of 
Independence,  or  in  the  various  copies 
of  the  contemporaneous  county  and 
State  publications  ? 

2.  As  to  the  testimony  furnished  by 
the  survivors  of  May,  1775,  it  is  doubt- 
less entitled  to  very  great  respect.  But 
when  carefully  examined,  it  is  not  so 
definite  and  overwhelming  as  'it  might 
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have  been.  We  have  not  the  letters 
which  asked  for  the  recollections  of  these 
gentlemen.  Perhaps  they  contained 
leading  questions,  and  suggested  dates, 
events,  names,  &c,  <fcc.  Some  of  these 
witnesses  were  suddenly  called  on  to 
testify  to  what  they  saw  and  heard 
forty-five  and  fifty-five  years  before,  and 
when  they  had  become  old,  and  as  some 
of  them  say,  their  memories  not  infalli- 
ble. Of  the  fifteen  witnesses,  six  omit 
to  mention  the  day  of  the  month,  con- 
tenting themselves  with  saying  that  the 
meetings  were  held  during  the  month 
of  May.  Not  one  of  them  mentions 
having  heard  two  such  Declarations 
read,  and  not  one  seems  to  have  been 
asked  which  of  the  two  we  now  have, 
he  heard.  There  is  a  variance  between 
the  recollections  of  these  gentlemen. 
Some  say  that  John  McNitt  Alexander 
was  secretary  of  the  convention  ;  others 
give  this  houor  to  Ephraim  Brevard, 
while  others  share  it  between  them. 
Mr.  John  Siraeson  asserts  that  what  he 
heard  contained  a  long  string  of  griev- 
ances, a  Declaration,  and  an  order  that 
Col.  Polk,  John  Phifer,  and  Joseph 
Kennedy  should  secure  all  the  military 
stores  for  the  county's  use.  He  seems 
to  have  recollected  "The  Resolves" 
only. 

3.  Of  the  age  of  the  "  Martin  copy  " 
we  have  no  knowledge.  The  oldest 
edition  of  the  "  Davie  copy  "  was  fur- 
nished by  John  McN.  Alexander  to 
Gen.  Davie,  then  a  resident  of  South 
Carolina.  The  age  and  the  degree  of 
reverence  to  be  given  to  its  contents  are 
unanswerably  fixed  by  this  conclusion 
to  the  manuscript :  "  It  may  be  worthy 
of  notice  here  to  observe  that  the  fore- 
going statement  though  fundamentally 


correct,  yet  may  not  literacy  coi  respond 
with  the  original  record  of  the  transac- 
tions of  said  delegation  and  court  of 
enquiry,  as  all  those  records  and  papers 
were  burnt,  with  the  house,  on  April 
6th,  1800  ;  but  previous  to  that  time  of 
1800,  a  full  copy  of  said  records,  at  the 
request  of  Doctor  Hugh  Williamson, 
then  of  New  York,  but  formerly  a  rep- 
resentative in  Congress  from  this  Slato, 
was  forwarded  to  him  by  C  1.  \Ym. 
Polk  in  order  thaj,  those  early  transac- 
tions might  fill  their  proper  place  in  a 
history  of  this  State  then  writing  by 
said  Doctor  Williams  in  New  York. 

Certified  to  the  best  of  my  recollection 
and  belief  this  3d  day  of  Septem- 
ber, 1800,  by 

J.  McN.  ALEXANDER." 

Mecklenburg  County,  N.  C. 

From  this  certificate  it  is  clear  that 
Mr.  Alexander  never  intended  to  set 
forth  the  •'  Davie  copy  "  as  containing 
any  more  than  the  substance  of  what 
was  resolved  in  Charlotte,  in  May, 
1775.  It  originated  in  a  patriotic  ef- 
fort to  preserve  from  oblivion  the  wor- 
thy sentiments  and  actions  of  himself 
and  his  neighbors.  He  candidly  de- 
clares that  it  must  be  received  with  due 
deference  to  what  he  furnished  to  Doc- 
tor Williamson  ;  but  he  makes  no  men- 
tion of  having  then  given  a  copy  to 
Judge  Martin.  Judge  Martin's  History 
of  North  Carolina  was  published  in 
1829,  and  his  copy  is  evidently  a  pol- 
ished edition  of  the  "  Davie  copy  " — 
polished,  because  its  guardians  knew 
that  this  was  not  an  extract  from  orig- 
inal records,  and  therefore  felt  no  par- 
ticular reverence  for  it. 

4.  Abundant  confirmation  of  this  po- 
sition may  be  derived  from  a  corapari- 
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son  of  these  papers  with  each  other  and 
with  contemporaneous  publications.  The 
*'  Davie  copy  "  cannot  have  preceded 
"  the  resolves."  The  reasons  assigned 
for  Independence  in  the  two  documents 
are  inconsistent  with  each  other.  We 
know  that  in  Mecklenburg  county  were 
many  men  who  had  taken  oaths  not  to 
disturb  his  Majesty's  government  again 
after  the  Regulation  troubles.  The  skill 
with  which  this  difficulty  is  avoided  by 
"the  resolves,"  and^the  shield  they 
throw  around  tender  consciences,  are 
admirable.  Who  could  feel  bound  not 
to  disturb  a  government  which  the  King 
and  Parliament  themselves  had  abroga- 
ted ?  The  18th  resolve  might  well 
come  from'  men  obliged  to  agree  to  a 
compromise,  or  be  separated  from  cher- 
ished and  respected  neighbors.  But  it 
never  followed  the  "  Davie  copy."  A- 
gain,  the  "  Davie  copy "  makes  the 
delegates  declare  themselves  Justices  of 
the  Peace  after  the  fashion  of  a  French 
coup  o?'  etat.  "  The  resolves  "  provide 
for  the  election  of  Justices  by  the  peo- 
ple, after  the  fashion  of  sober,  law-abid- 
ing Presbyterians,  such  as  its  authors 
undoubtedly  were.  The  men  of  Meck- 
lenburg were  doubtless  very  far  in  ad- 
vance of  their  compatriots.  By  com- 
paring the  state  of  feeling  revealed  by 
the  resolves  of  the  committee  for  Rowan, 
the  neighboring  county,  as  given  by 
Wheeler,  with  that  of  the  Charlotte 
people,  it  must  be  seen  that  the  senti- 
ments expressed  in  the  M  Davie  copy  " 
were  at  that  time  altogether  unnatural. 
The  agitation  of  thirteen  months  was 
needed  to  produce  them,  and  then  they 
found  expression  on  the  4th  July,  1776. 
5.  It  should  ever  be  borne  in  mind 
that  no  contemporaneous  manuscript  or 


printed  document  contains  a  single  al- 
lusion to  the  paper  of  the  20th  May, 
while  to  that  of  the  31st  the  references 
are  many  and  pointed.  "  The  resolves  " 
are  to  be  found  in  the  S.  G.  Gazette  of 
the  13th  June,  1775,  but  not  the  other 
Declaration,  although  that  file  contains 
an  account  of  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence made  by  the  young  ladies  of 
Mecklenburg  in  the  year  1776.  On  the 
20th  June,  1775,  Gov.  Wright  of  Ga., 
wrote  as  follows  to  the  Earl  of  Dart- 
mouth then  the  Secretary  of  State  in 
London  :  "  By  the  enclosed  paper  your 
lordship  will  see  the  extraordinary  re- 
solves by  the  people  in  Charlottetown, 
in  Mecklenburg  County,  and  I  should 
not  be  surprised  if  the  same  should  be 
done  everywhere  else."  This  paper  was 
in  all  probability  the  Gazette  of  the  13th 
June,  1775.  On  the  30th  June,  1775, 
Gov.  Martin  of  North  Carolina  wrote  to 

he  same  Secretary  as  follows :  "  The 
resolves  of  the  committee  of  Mecklen- 
burg, which  your  lordship  will  find  in 
the  enclosed  newspaper,  surpass  all  the 
horrid  and  treasonable  publications  that 
the  inflammatory  spirits  of  the  continent 
have  yet  produced  ;  and  your  lordship 
may  depend,  its  authors  and  abettors 
will  not  escape  when  my  hands  are  suf- 
ficiently strengthened  to  attempt  the 
recovery  of  the  lost  authority  of  the 
government.  A  copy  of  these  resolves 
was  sent  off,  I  am  informed,  by  express 
to  the  Congress  at  Philadelphia  as  soon 
as  they  were  passed  in  the  Committee." 
The  paper  here  referred  to  was,  perhaps,. 
"  The  Cape  Fear  Mercury,"  and  the  at- 
tempt promised  was  foiled  by  the  battle 
of  Moore's  Creek  bridge  in  Feb.,  1776. 
On  the  eighth  of  August,  1775,  Gov. 

Martin  stigmatized  "  the  Resolves,"  iu  a 
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public  proclamation,  in  the  following 
language :  "  I  have  also  seen  a  most  in- 
famous publication  in  the  Cape  Fear 
Mercury,  importing  to  be  resolves  of  a 
set  of  people  styling  themselves  a  com- 
mittee for  the  county  of  Mecklenburg, 
most  traitorously  declaring  the  entire 
dissolution  of  the  laws,  government  and 
constitution  of  this  country,  and  setting 
up  a  system  of  rule  and  regulation  re- 
pugnant to  the  laws  and  subversive  of 
his  majesty's  government."  We  find 
these  contemporaneous  notices  of  "  the 
Resolves,"  but  where  are  the  allusions 
to  either  the  Davie  or  the  Martin  paper  ? 
As  to  the  movements  of  the,  express 
mentioned  by  Gov.  Martin,  it  is  well 
known  that  it  was  Capt.  James  Jack, 
and  that  when  he  passed  through  Sal- 
isbury the  court  for  Rowan  county  was 
in  session.  Mr.  Wheeler  has  published, 
in  his  interesting  histery,  the  Journal  of 
the  Committee  of  Safety  for  Rowan 
county  from  1774  to  1776.  In  this 
valuable  paper  we  find  under  the  date 
of  September  23d  1774,  "Resolved 
12— Vol.  II. 


that  this  committee  meet  at  Salisbury 
on  the  second  day  of  each  County  court, 
or  on  the  second  day  of  the  week  on 
which  the  County  court  used  to  be 
held."  A  meeting  of  this  committee 
was  held  on  the  1st  of  June,  177 
an  address  to  the  committee  of  Meck- 
lenburg was  adopted,  desiring  a  com- 
munication to  be  kept  up  between  the 
two  committees,  &c,  &c.  Was  this  the 
week  in  which  Capt.  Jack  passed  through 
Salisbury  on  his  way  to  Philadelphia  ! 
Other  coincidences  like  this  might  be 
mentioned  but  we  forbear  for  the  present. 
We  have  thus  endeavored  to  set  be- 
fore our  readers  as  impartially  as  we 
can  the  arguments  on  both  sides  of  this 
questio  valde  vexata.  Discoveries  to  be 
made  hereafter  may  render  those  on  one 
or  the  other  side  entirely  useless.  In 
the  discussion  of  this  question  there 
seems  to  be  no  place  for  acrimony.  Be 
the  decision  what  it  may,  it  should  be 
followed  by  no  diminution  of  family 
pride,  denominational  reputation,  or 
State  honor. 


mittee  y< 

d^anct^ 
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THE  LATE  MRS.   JNUNN. 


There  are  few  things,  says  the  moralist, 
not  purely  evil,  of  which  we  can  say 
without  some  emotion  of  uneasiness — 
this  is  the  last.  I  have  often  thought 
of  this  in  my  walks  through  our  village 
the  past  winter,  during  the  process  of 
pulling  down  the  oldest  house  in  it. 
"  Old  Mrs.  Nunn's  "  is  no  longer  a  lo- 
cality with  us.  The  low  old  brown 
house  on  the  corner,  with  no  two  win- 
dows in  it  corresponding,  did  not  long 
survive  its  mistress,  and  though  there 
was  perhaps  very  little  of  romance  con- 
nected with  its  appearance  and  history, 
yet  it  was  at  least  no  parvenu,  and  if 
walls  could  speak,  might  have  told 
many  a  tale  of  changes  and  chances  in 
Chapel  Hill,  during  the  seventy  years 
of  its  existence. 

Tearing  an  old  house  down  always 
seems  to  me  as  if  it  were  a  rude  and 
unwarrantable  inquisition  into  its  secrets. 
The  dust  and  stains  of  the  old  boards 
and  plastering,  are  always  eloquent.  I 
was  particularly  hurt  by  the  two  chim- 
nies  left  standing.  All  that  is  sacred  in 
our  associations  of  home  and  a  dwelling, 
clusters  round  the  fire-side — rests  upon 
the  hearth -stone — and  these  old  fire- 
places left  exposed  and  cold,  cried  aloud 
to  me  against  such  a  violation  of  the 
penetralia.  I  could  not  but  think  of 
the  hearts  and  hands  that  had  been 
warmed  at  them  ;  the  family  gatherings 
round ;  the  tales  that  were  told  ;  and 
secrets   whispered,  while   the  children 


frolicked,  the   cricket  sang  and   the  cat 
purred  in  their  friendly  warmth. 

The  late  venerable  mistress  of  this 
house  was  for  many  years  an  interest- 
ing feature  of  Chapel  Hill  society — a 
link  between  the  old  time  and  the  new. 
Though  quite  helpless  for  some  years 
before  her  death,  with  her  senses  much 
impaired,  she  preserved  in  a  remarkable 
degree  her  memory  of  the  past,  and  her 
interest  in  the  present — enjoying  the 
arrival  at  college  of  some  stripling  whose 
father  and  grandfather  she  had  seen 
come  and  go,  illustrating  him  as  it  were 
by  well-remembered  anecdotes  of  them  ; 
and  still  in  the  last  days  of  her  life  la- 
menting the  high  price  of  provisions, 
and  expressing  her  admiration  of  Miss 
Nancy's  indefatigable  care  for  her 
"  boys."  Mrs.  Nunn  .possessed  some 
uncommon  and  valuable  traits.  The 
troubled  times  of  her  childhood  and 
youth,  developed  an  energy  and  strength 
of  character  which  now-a-days  would 
run  some  risk  of  being  called  coarse 
and  unfeminine.  The  mistress  of  a 
family  in  these  backwoods  sixty  years 
ago,  had  however,  some  need  to  be 
"  stirring,"  and  if  to  this,  as  with  Mrs. 
Nunn,  was  added  an  unfailing  charity 
and  kindness  of  heart,  she  had  every 
right  to  be  stamped  a  valuable  member 
of  society.  Mrs.  Nunn's  maiden  name 
was  Copeley.  She  was  born  in  Mary- 
land, and  moved  with  her  family  to  the 
neighborhood  of  the  Hawfields  in  this 
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State,  in  her  childhood.  She  married 
Captain  Nunn  during  the  days  of  the 
Revolution,  at  what  precise  age  could 
never  be  ascertained.  He  was,  howev- 
er many  years  her  senior,  and  when 
asked  some  time  before  her  death  how 
it  happened  that  she  married  a  man  so 
much  older  than  herseif.  "  Ah,"  she 
said,  "  he  was  such  a  perfect  gentleman. 
I  loved  him  the  first  time  I  set  eyes 
upon  him,  and  I'd  have  died  then  before 
]  would  have  told  it,  for  he  was  a  mar- 

■  ried  man.  He  was  a  'perfect  gentleman ; 
the  other  thing  sir,  to  any  son  he  ever 
had,''  and  as  she  spoke  of  a  man  who 
had  been  dead  nearly  fifty  years,  liars 
trickled  down  her  aged  clieeks.  For  his 
services  in  the  Revolution,  she  received 
late  in  life  a  pension  and  arrears  due. 
It  is  matter  of  regret  now  that  during 
her  lifetime  some  attempt  was  not  made 
to  collect  and  preserve  the  r^any  remi- 
niscences she  could  have  furnished  of 
Revolutionary  times  and  the  early  set- 
tlement of  Chapel  Hill.  From  her 
known  activity  and  energy  of  mind  and 

,  body,  she  must  have  been  no  unintelli- 
gent or  uninterested  spectator  of  those 
busy  scents.  On  one  occasion  she  was 
asked  to  which  of  the  two  great  parties 
that  then  divided  the  country  she  be- 
longed :  "  Why  to  the  Regulators  to  be 
sure,"  she  said,  "and  as  good  a  whig  as 
ever  hopped." 

Fifty  years  is  not  a  very  long  time 
if  we  take  it  in  connection  with  great 
events.  As  a  nation  we  are  yet  in  our 
infancy,  but  the  thought  of  Chapel  Hill 
in  1800,  bath  in  it  u  some  smack  of  age, 
some  relish  of  the  saltness  of  time."  I 
confess  I  like  to  set  some  old  inhabitants 
talking  of  the  days  when  President 
Caldwell  danced  with  pretty  girls  in 
"  the  old  Chapel "  at  the  commence- 


ments, and  how  when  the  South  Build- 
ing was  completed,  Chapel  Hill  fired  its 
first  and  last  cannon,  in  celebration  of 
the  event,  thereby  totally  shattering  ihe 
prospects  of  divers  peaceablv  disposed 
window  panes.  In  those  times  t\Jrs. 
Nunn  must  have  been  a  person  of  much 
consideration  and  iuiportance.  Hers-  w  is 
always  the  principal  boarding  house  for 
the  college,  the  only  stopping  place  tor 
strangers.  She  was  widely  kno.vu  and 
respected  and  the  evidence  of  all  her 
surviving  contemporaries  is  that  she  was 
always  goo  I  to  the  poor,  a  good  wife, 
and  friend,  and  mistress. 

What  a  volume  of  history  is  lost  in 
the  ninety    years  that   sunk  into  her 
grave  unrecorded  !  How  many  glorious 
springs,  and  fervid   summers,  and  fruit- 
laden    autumns  !     How  many    nations 
were  revolutionized,  how  many  chang- 
ing empires  flourished  and   were  swept 
away,  while  she  was   rearing  her  chil- 
dren, and  providing   for   her   boarding 
table,  only  concerned  that  calico  should 
be  a  dollar  a  yard,  and  coffee  fifty  cents 
a  pound.     Looking  over  some  old  news- 
papers not  long  since,  dating  in  the  ear- 
ly part  of  the  century,  I  was  interested 
in   finding   among  the  advertisements 
one  to  the  effect  that  Elizabeth  Nunn  was 
fully  prepared  to  entertain   visitors   at 
the  approaching  commencement,  with 
ample   accommodations  for   man    and 
beast.     Those  were  brave  times  for  the 
old   house  when   its   low-ceiled    "  big- 
room  "    served  for  the  ball-room,   and 
fair  girls  in  brocades  and  short  waists 
made  as  many  conquests  among  suscep- 
tible Seniors  and  Sophs,  as,  Jove  pro- 
bante,  their  grand-daughters  in   white 
tarelton  will  in  1853,  under  the  chan- 
deliers and  corn-crested  columns  of  the 
"New  Library."  C. 
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We  had  the  pleasure  not  long  since, 
through  the  kindness  of  Professor  P — , 
of  the  perusal  of  a  "  paper  "  written  by 
Lieut.  Maury  of  the  U.  S.  N.,  in  which 
he  presents  an  ingenious  theory  of  the 
circulation  of  the    atmosphere  and  the 
distribution  of  moisture  over  the  earth's 
3urface.     This  theory  treats  these  sub- 
jects differently  from    any   theory  we 
ever  saw  before;    and  whether  we  ad; 
mit  it  to  be  entirely  sound  or  not,  it  is 
truly  beautiful,  and  opens  to  the  reason 
and  imagination  a  new  and  highly  in- 
teresting field  for  discovery  and  specu- 
lation.     And  should  we  not  suffer  the 
powers  of  the  mind  to  enter  this  field? 
to  pry  if  possible  into  the  secret  cham- 
bers of  the  winds,   and  discover   their 
most  hidden  laws  ?     We  know  of  no 
reason  why  we  should  not :  and  whilst 
we  cultivate  Saturn  and  Jupiter  and 
Mars  and  Venus  and  the  other  bodies 
belonging  to  our  system,  measure  their 
'      distances  and  magnitude,  follow  them 
in  their  orbits  round  the  sun,  and  tell 
the  lengths  of  their   years,  days  and 
nights,  may  we  not  as  well  pay  some 
attention  to  these  household  duties,  these 
lares  that  preside  over  our  hearth-stones, 
the  winds,  the  ministering  angels  that 
bring  us  our  rains  and  do  us  a  thousand 
times  more  service  than  the  bodies  we 
have  just  mentioned.     But  thus  it  is  ; 
distance  seems   to   lend  enchantment, 
and  men  are  even   found  speculating 
about  the  atmosphere  of  these  bodies, 


who  neglect  their  own.  We  owe  our 
thanks  to  Lieut.  Maury  for  his  research- 
es in  this  department. 

Lieut.  Maury  bases  his  conclusions 
principally  on  facts  elicited  from  the 
"  Wind  and  Current  Charts  ;"  and  in 
addition  to  heat  and  the  rotation  of  the 
earth  on  its  axis,  the  agents  heretofore 
supposed  to  be  concerned  in  the  phe- 
nomena of  winds  and  rains,  he  suspects 
the  existence  of  another,  viz :  Magnet- 
ism ;  and  that  its  lurking  place  is  in 
the  oxygen  of  the  atmosphere.  Oxy- 
gen is  magnetic  and  composes  about 
one-fifth  part  of  that  body.  Faraday's 
discoveries  in  diamagnetism  suggested 
to  him  this  latter  agent.  His  "paper" 
is  entitled,  "  On  the  probable  relation 
between  magnetism  and  the  circulation 
of  the  atmosphere." 

We  will  first  endeavor  to  explain  to  ^ 
our -readers  the  manner  in  which  the 
atmosphere  circulates  according  to  the 
theory,  and  the  consequent  distribution 
of  moisture  over  the  surface  of  the 
earth  ;  and  then  with  due  defference 
to  Lieut.  Maury's  superior  knowledge 
of  the  facts  in  the  case,  we  will  state 
what  we  consider  some  objections  to 
his  conclusions.  In  conclusion  we  may 
add  some  views  suggested  by  the  facts 
which  his  "  paper  has  placed  in  our 
possession. 

The  first  thing  that  particularly  at- 
tracts our  attention  in  the  theory  or 
rather   as    a   consequent   to  it  is,  that 
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there  are  "  belts  of  calms''  lying  in  cer- 
tain latitudes  and  reaching  "  entirely 
across  the  seas."  These  calms  are  great 
girdles  of  atmosphere,  revolving  with 
the  earth  on  its  axis,  and,  as  we  would 
infer  from  the  diagram,  10  or  12  degrees 
wide.  They  are  situated  at  the  Equa- 
tor, tropics  and  poles.  The  belt  of 
calms  lying  on  the  Equator  and  spread- 
ing out  on  both  sides  is  called  the 
"Equatorial  calms;"  that  at  the  tropic 
of  Cancer,  "  the  calms  of  Cancer"  and 
those  lying  about  the  poles  are  called  the 
u  North 'polar  and  '■ South  polar  calms." 
The  Cancer  zone  of  calms  in  the  Atlantic 
ocean  is  known  to  American  seamen  as 
the  horse  latitudes,  from  the  circum- 
stance that  the  vessels"  formerly  engag- 
ed in  carrying  horses  from  New  England 
to  the  West  Indies,  found  it  so  difficult 
to  cross  this  zone ;  they  would  often  be 
detained  in  the  calms  for  many  days, 
during  which  time  the  large  cargo  of 
horses  would  exhaust  the  stock  of  wa- 
ter, become  frantic  with  thirst,  and  to 
save  a  part,  the  rest  would  have  to  be 
thrown  overboard ;  hence  the  name  of 
Horse  Latitude  to  the  calms  near  the 
tropic  of  cancer.  We  shall  commence 
our  illustration  with  these  calms. 

Lieut.  Maury  finds  that  there  is  "  an 
efflux  of  air  both  to  the  north  and  to 
the  south"  from  this  belt  of  calms; 
"from  the  south  side  "  "the  airflows 
in  a  never-ceasing  breeze,  called  the 
N.  E.  tr?de  winds,  towards  the  equator." 
On  the  north  side  ot  it,  the  prevailing 
winds  come  from  it  also,  but  they  go 
towards  the  N.  E.  "  They  are  the  well 
known  south-westerly  winds  which  pre- 
vail along  the  route  from  this  country 
to  England  in  the  ratio  of  two  to  one." 
These  are  the  winds  which  convey  to 


us  most  of  our  rains.  Immediately  on 
their  exodus  they  commence  precipitat- 
ing, and  going  from  warmer  to  colder 
latitudes;  they  continue  to  precipitate 
more  than  they  evaporate. 

But  an  important  question  arises 
here  :  where  does  the  vapor  that  these 
winds  carry  along  with  them  come  from! 
Lieut.  M  iiiry  thinks  that  it  is  taken  up 
by  the  S.  E.  trade  winds  in  the  Pacific 
ocean,  westward  of  Peru.  That  the 
S.  E.  trades  after  having  traversed  in  an 
oblique  direction  for  more  than  3000 
miles  that  belt  of  ocean  lying  between 
the  tropic  of  Capricorn  and  the  equa- 
tor, and  having  been  employed  all  the 
way  in  evaporating,  at  length  arrive  at 
the  equator  highly  charged  with  vapor. 
Here  they  meet  the  N.  E.  trade  winds, 
and  the  momenta  of  these  nearly  op- 
posite winds  being  equal,  a  calm  is  pro- 
duced. They  both  rise  cross  each  oth- 
er and  flow  on  as  upper  currents,  the 
S.  E.  trade  winds  now  taking  a  direc- 
tion towards  the  N.  E.,  in  consequence 
of  having  the  same  eastward  motion  as 
the  parts  about  the  equator,  and  con- 
stantly passing  over  parallels  whose 
points  have  less.  When  these  winds 
rise  their  volume  is  expanded — there  is 
a  demand  for  latent  heat,  which  is  tak- 
en from  the  heat  of  elasticity  of  the 
vapors;,  the  consequence  is  a  precipita- 
tion of  a  portion  of  the  vapors  ;  there- 
fore, the  equatorial  calms  should  be  a 
rainy  region,  and  such  they  are  found 
to  be.  The  S.  E.  trades  as  we  have 
said  are  now  flowing  towards  the  N.  E., 
forming  a  counter  and  upper  current  to 
the  N.  E.  trade  winds,  and  they  carry 
along  with  them  the  residuum  of  va- 
por not  precipitated  at  the  equatorial 
calms.     When  they  arrive  at  the  trop- 
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ic  of  Cancer  they  meet  with  the  N.  E. 
trade-wiuds  coming  to  this  place  as  an 
upper  current;  their  momenta  being- 
equal  a  calm  is  again  produced  ;  here 
they  both  de  cend,  cross  and  appear  as 
surface  winds,  a  id  what  were  once  S. 
E.  trades'  are  ■  ow  the  south-westerly 
or  rainy  win' is  of  he  North  temperate 
zone.  Immediately  on  leaving  the  calms 
of  Cancer  they  commence  precipitating 
and  continue  tu  do  so  as  they  pass  on 
towards  the  pole.  Thus  according  to 
Lieut.  Maury,  "  the  extratropical  re- 
gions of  the  northern  hemisphere" 
stand  '•  in  the  relation  of  a  condenser 
to  a  grand  steam  machine,  the  boiler  of 
which"  is  "  in  the  regions  of  the  S.  E. 
trade-winds."  It  will  likewise  be  seen 
hereafter  that  the  N.  E.  trade-winds 
perform  a  like  office  for  the  regions  be- 
yond Capri  <n 

la  order  to  strengthen  if  possible  the 
indications  of  the  "  charts,"  Lieutenant 
Maury  addressed  ;i  circular  letter  dur- 
ing the  summer  of  1850  to  the  plant- 
ers and  farmers  of  the  Mississippi  Val- 
ley, to  ascertain  the  direction  of  the 
rain  winds  of  each  locality,  and  found 
that  the  S.  W.  winds,  the  winds  sug- 
gested by  the  chart,  except  in  western 
Missouri,  are  the  rain  winds.  "  Contin- 
uing on  towards  the  north  pole  from 
the  S.  W.  they  enter  the  Arctic  re- 
gions on  a  spiral  curve,  continually 
lessening  the  gyrations,  until  whirling 
about  in  a  direction  contrary  to  the 
hands  of  a  watch  ;  this  air  ascends  and 
commences  its  return  as  an  upper  cur- 
rent towards  the  calms  of  Cancer."  Ar- 
rived here,  as  we  have  already  seen,  it 
meets  the  current  counter  to  the  N.  E.- 
trades,  descends,  crosses  it,  and  passes 
on  the  surface  as  the  N.  E.  trade-winds 
to  the  equatorial  calms. 


It  is  found  that  the  N.  E.  trade-winds 
precipitate  very  little  on  their  route  from 
the  calms  of  cancer  to  those  of  the 
equator,  as  might  be  expected  if  we 
suppose  that  they  had  first  traversed 
the  surface  to  the  North  pole  and  then 
returned  as  an  upper  current  before  en- 
tering this  zone.  They  are  supposed 
to  be  occupied  in  evaporating  as  they 
perform  this  part  of  their  journey.  It 
will  be  observed  that  whilst  in  the 
calms  of  cancer  tbey  partake  of  the 
same  eastward  velocity  as  all  points  on 
the  parallels  over  v?hich  they  are  situ- 
ated ;  and  when  they  leave  these  calms 
and  commence  going  South,  they  will 
be  constantly  passing  over  parallels  of 
latitude  whose  corresponding  points 
have  a  greater  eastward  velocity  :  hence 
they  will,  as  it  were,  be  left  behind  and 
have  an  apparent  motion  from  the  N. 
E.  The  N.  E.  trade-winds  arrived  at 
the  equator  meet  the  S.  E.  trades,  both 
rise,  cross  and  go  on  as  upper  currents, 
the  N.  E.  trades  taking  a  direction  to 
the  S.  E.  When  they  come  to  the 
tropic  of  Capricorn,  they  there  meet  the 
S.  E.  trades  coming  from  the  South 
pole  as  an  upper  current ;  momenta 
being  equal,  a  calm  is  produced,  both 
descend,  cross  and  become  surface  winds. 
Here,  also,  on  leaving  this  belt  of  calms, 
our  winds  begin  to  precipitate;  this  pre- 
cipitation is  the  residuum  of  vapor  not 
precipitated  by  them  in  the  calms  of  the 
equator,  and  which  was  taken  up  in  the 
region  of  the  N.  E.  trades,  and  it  goes 
on  till  they  reach  the  Ant-arctic  calms, 
where  gyrating  in  a  spiral  with  the 
hands  of  a  watch,  they  continue  to  con- 
tract their  contortions  as  they  draw 
nearer  and  nearer  the  pole,  where  they 
ascend  with  a  low  barometer  and  com- 
mence their  return  in  the  upper  regions 
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of  the  atmosphere  towavds  the  calms  of 
Capricorn.  Thus  we  have  passed 
through  the  labyrinth  of  the  winds  in 
all  its  windings  ;  but  whether  or  not  it 
can  be  understood  how  we  got  through 
the  reader  will  have  to  decide.  If  in- 
stead of  the  S.  E.  trades,  we  commence 
with  the  N.  E.,  and  follow  them  in  their 
course  southward,  their  movements 
would  seem  to  correspond  almost  en- 
tirety with  what  is  said  of  the  winds  in 
Eccl.  I  and  6  :  "  The  wind  goeth  toward 
the  South,  and  turneth  about  unto  the 
North  ;  it  whirleth  about  continually, 
and  the  wind  returneth  again  according 
to  his  circuits." 

This  theory,  from  what  we  can  gath- 
er from  the  "  paper "  before  us,  was 
adopted  :  1st,  because  it  seems  to  fur- 
nish an  explanation  to  the  manner  in 
which  the  rains  are  distributed  over 
many  portions  of  the  eaith  ;  as  for  in- 
stance the  Mississippi  valley  is  a  well- 
watered  region,  as  that  mighty  river 
abundantly  proves,  and  roost  of  it's  rains 
fall  during  those  months  when  the  sun 
is  south  of  the  equator.  Now  such 
should  be  the  case  according  to  the 
theory  ;  for  it  may  be  observed  that  the 
S.  E.  trades,  which  come  over  to  bring 
rains  to  that  valley,  have  no  land  in 
their  whole  extent  of  evaporating  sur- 
face to  prevent  their  being  fully  charg- 
ed with  vapors,  and  therefore  should 
bring  much  fain.  Again,  more  rain 
shouM  fall  in'the  winter  than  summer, 
because  the  sun  being  south  of  the 
equator,  evaporation-  goes  on  faster  in 
the  S.  E.  trade  region,  in  the  former 
than  in  the  latter. 

Let  us  take  as  another  example  the 
S  •  ara  or  great  desert  of  Africa.  The 
winds  that  come  to  it  should  be  dry 


winds,  because  when  they  were  in  the 
S.  E.  trade  region,  instead  of  having 
traversed  a  surface  of  ocean,  as  the 
winds  of  the  Mississippi  valley,  they 
were  on  the  land  throughout  nearly 
their  whole  course,  having  entered  South 
America  about  the  parallels  of  Rio,  and 
passed  up  through  Brazil  to  the  equa- 
torial calms. 

And  Lieut.  Maury  supposes  that  it 
will  generally  happen,  when  large  bodies 
of  land  are  foufld  lying  in  either  trade 
region,  that  the  countries  to  which  the 
winds  pass  from  them,  may  be  expect- 
ed to  be  afflicted  with  drought. 

2.  It  was  adopted  as  an  explanation 
to  the  belts  of  calms  already  described, 
and  to  which  so  frequent  reference  is 
made  in  the  theory.  How  they  are 
produced  has  already  been  shown. 

3d.  It  is  supposed  to  be  greatly 
strengthened  by  '  Ehrenberg's  micro- 
scopic discoveries  of  South  America  in- 
fusoria in  the  blood  rains  and  Sea  dust 
of  the  Cape  Verde  Islands,  Lyons, 
Genoa  and  other  places.  The  trans- 
portation of  these  infusoria  and  sea  dust 
are  attributed  to  the  S.  E.  trades. 

4th.  Dr.  Faraday's  "  Experimental 
Researches  in  Electricity  "  has  brought, 
as  Lieut.  Maury  thinks,  magnetism  to  its 
relief,  the  great  " sine  qua  non"  which 
"  guides  the  air  from  the  south  through 
the  calms  of  Capricorn,  of  the  equator, 
and  of  Cancer,  and  conducts  it  into  the 
North  ;  that  agent  which  causes  the  at- 
mosphere with  its  vapors  and  infusoria 
to  flow  above  the  clouds  from  one  hem- 
isphere into  another,  and  whose  foot- 
prints had  become  so  palpable."  It  is 
proper  to  observe  that  the  theory  is 
given  as  the  general  rule  of  atmospheric 
circulation,  to  which  there  are  "  infinite 
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exceptions,"  but  they  are  supposed  to 
be  caused  for  the  most  part  by  the  land. 

We  have  been  more  tedious  in  try- 
ing to  make  ourselves  understood  by 
our  readers  than  we  would  have  been 
could  we  have  presented  them  with  a 
diagram  of  the  Winds. 

Notwithstanding  the  many  beauties 
of  Lieut  Maury's  theory,  and  the  satis- 
factory manner  in  which  it  seems  to  ac- 
count for  many  of  the  phenomena  of 
meteorology ;  yet  we»have  some  objec- 
tions to  it. 

In  the  first  place,  we  can  hardly  con- 
ceive of  two  volumes  of  air,  as  the  N. 
E.  and  S.  E.  trade-winds,  pervading  and 
at  the  same  time  flowing  acioss  and 
through  each  other  without  mingling. 
The  particles  of  each  volume,  according 
to  the  theory,  form  separate  caravans, 
making  pilgrimages  to  the  north  and 
south  poles,  and  laden  with  bounties 
to  distribute  on  1  heir  way;  they  meet 
and  elbow  by  each  other  in  three  of  the 
calms  and  then  pursue  their  journey 
turning  "  neither  to  the  right  hand  nor 
to  the  left."  Such  we  know  would  not 
take  place  under  ordinary  circumstan- 
ces, which  may  be  shown  by  simply 
blowing  through  a  puff  of  tobacco 
smoke  with  the  mouth.  In  order  there- 
fore to  produce  such  a  result,  the  air 
must  be  placed  under  the  influence  of 
some  agent  different  from  the  mere 
principle  of  motion  ;  and  magnetism  is 
thought  to  be  competent.  But  suppose 
magnetism  is  compelent  to  produce  the 
required  result  on  the  atmosphere:  it 
does  not  follow  that  it  would  have  the 
same  influence  over  the  vapors  and  in- 
fusoria which  it  holds  suspended  in  it; 
for  we  must  not  forget  that  these  bod- 
ies and  the  atmosphere  are  not  held  to- 


gether by  any  chemical  affinity.  Now 
we  object,  that  it  has  not  been  shown 
that  water  vapor,  microscopic  infusoria, 
&c,  are  also  magnetic  as  well  as  atmos- 
pheric air.  If  they  are  not,  then  a 
general  mingling  of  these  bodies  might 
take  place  in  the  calms,  notwithstand- 
ing the  atmospheric  air  moved  on.  But 
in  this  event  one  of  the  foundation 
stones  and  a  main  prop  of  the  theory 
would  be  gone  :  for  the  theory  proceeds 
strictly  on  the  supposition  that  these 
bodies  follow  the  atmosphere  without 
mingling  in  the  calms. 

But  in  the  second  place ;  we  have 
what  we  consider  a  still  weightier  ob- 
jection to  urge.  Now  it  will  be  readily 
perceived  that  the  grand  result  of  the 
theory  is  to  envelop  the  earth  in  two 
concentric  hollow  spheres  of  atmosphere, 
made  up  of  a  series  of  belts  or  girdles, 
the  belts  of  the  interior  sphere  always 
moving  counter  to  those  of  the  exterior, 
and  interchanging  with  them  at  the 
calms.  Now  if  we  take  one  of  the  suc- 
cession of  belts  that  always  blow  in  the 
S.  E.  trade  regions,  and  bring  it  over 
into  the  temperate  zone  on  this  side  of 
the  tropic  of  Cancer,  its  circumference 
will  be  shortened  and  one  of  two  things 
must  take  place  in  order  to  make  room 
for  those  following  it.  1st,  its  density 
must  be  increased  if  its  velocity  remains 
the  same ;  or  2d,  its  velocity  must  be  in- 
creased if  its  density  remains  the  same. 
Now  its  density  does  remain  the  same, 
and  if  the  theory  is.  sound  its  velocity 
must  be  increased  But  what  are  the 
facts  ?  So  far  as  we  have  been  able  to 
find  out  from  the  limited  sources  of  in- 
formation at  hand,  its  velocity  instead 
of  being  increased  is  decreased  ;  there- 
fore we  infer  that  our  south-westerlj 
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winds  are  not  a  continuation  of  the  S. 
E.  trades.  If  we  are  not  rightly  in- 
formed, this  is  a  point  for  the  friends 
of  the  theory  to  fortify.  If  our  infor- 
mation is  correct  the  theory  falls  by  it. 
But  let  us  pursue  our  investigation  a 
step  further.  When  our  belt  would 
have  moved  up  to  60  deg.  north  lati- 
tude, its  circumference  would  only  be 
about  half  what  it  was  at  the  equator  ; 
and  it  would  have  to  move  twice  as  fast 
as  the  S.  E.  trades  or  moving  with  their 
velocity  it  would  have  twice  their  den- 
sity, neither  one  of  which  results  take 
place.  Again  as  this  belt  would  Iraw 
near  the  pole,  in  consequence  of  its 
length  growing  shorter  and  shorter,  its 
density  would  be  constantly  multiplying 
or  else  its  velocity  would  become  so  rap- 
id that  instead  of  forming  a  calm  as  the 
theory  supposes,  it  /  would  form  a  per- 
fect vortex  about  the  pole,  more  terri- 
ble than  the  maelstrom  off'  the  coast  of 
Norway. 

But  it  may  be  urged  that  only  a  part 
of  the  atmosphere  goes  to  the  poles, 
and  that  the  balance  is  swept  back  by 
the  upper  and  returning  current.  In 
doing  this  we  forget  the  agency  of  ma^ 
netism.  It  is  a  condition  of  the  theory 
that  all  of  it  must  go  to  the  poles. 

We  submit  these  objections  to  the 
consideration  of  those  better  able  to 
judge  of  their  weight  than  ourselves, 
and  do  so  with  high  regard  for  the  au- 
thor of  the  theory. 

Now  perhaps  modesty  should  prevent 
our  offering  any  views  of  our  own  on 
these  subjects  ;  and  it  may  be  asked, 
what  can  we  expect  to  see  in  them,  that 
has  escaped  the  scrutinizing  glances  of 
the  most  scientific  men  of  the  age?  We 
reply  nothing ;  nor  do  we  expect  to 
make  a  revelation. 


We  lay  it  down,  1st,  that  in  trying 
to  explain  phenomena,  we  should  never 
admit  an  agency  whose  nature  and  ef- 
fects are  not  well  understood,  if  we  can 
get  along  without  it ;  and  2d,  that  mag- 
netism is  such  an  agent ;  and  therefore 
we  should  try  to  get  along  with  our 
old  agents  and  let  it  alone.  We  pro- 
pose to  take  a  view  of  some  of  the 
probable  movements  of  the  atmosphere 
without  this  agency.  We  will  take  up 
first  the  trade  winds.  The  reader  is  al- 
ready aware 'that  they  blow  in  never- 
ceasing  breezes  from  the  N.  E.  and  S. 
E.  in  towa  ds  the  equator.  This  move- 
ment is  caused  by  the  diurnal  motion 
of  the  earth,  and  the  high  temperature 
of  the  equatorial  regions  compared  with 
those  to  the  North  and  South;  the  air 
over  the  former  constantly  ascending 
and  having  its  place  supplied  by  hori- 
zontal cnrrents  from  the  latter.  It  is 
probable  that  the  trade-winds  do  not 
change  their  directions  suddenly  from 
horizontal  to  vertical  currents  ;  but  that 
the  change  is  made  in  curves,  and  that 
just  below  the  points  in  their  respective 
curves  perpendicular  to  the  horizon,  they 
impinge  on  e-«ch  other,  and  mingling  to 
some  extent,  are  reflected  back  as  upper 
currents.  Now  it  will  be  perceived  that 
if  these  conditions  are  true,  there  will 
be  left  a  kind  of  cuniform  belt  of  at- 
mosphere, having  its  upper  edge  at 
the  point  of  contact  of  the  N.  E.  apd  S. 
E.  trades,  and  its  back  lying  on  the  sur- 
face below.  This  belt  would  probably 
be  calm,  and  may  not  the  equatorial 
calms  be  formed  in  this  way  ? 

The  N.  E.  trades  after  rising,  being 
partially  mingled  with  the  S.  E.  trades 
and  reflected  back,  flow  towards  the  N. 
E.  as  an  upper  current  until  they  come 
to  the  limit  of  the  N.  E.  trade  region, 
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where  they  fall  to  the  ground  and  com- 
mence again  their  course  on  the  surface  ; 
and  thus  a  rotary  motion  is  established 
in  the  double  belt  of  atmosphere  lying 
between  the  tropic  and  the  equator.  That 
this  movement  should  be  confined  to 
the  regious  between  the  tropics  and  the 
equator,  more  than  to  any  other,  is 
probably  owing  to  their  being  heated 
most;  the  sun  passing  over  them  twice 
a  year. 

Now  let  us  go  to  the  northern  edge 
of  this  revolving  belt  and  notice  what 
will  be  apt  to  take  place.  We  will  find 
that  the  tendency  of  the  motion  already 
described,  will  be  to  establish  a  contrary 
motion  in  the  body  of  atmosphere  lying 
north  of  the  tropic  of  cancer.  Such  re- 
sults are  seen  in  the  motions  of  wheels 
where  one  is  made  to  revolve  against 
another,  and  when  to  make  the  motion 
more  certain  coggs  are  sometimes  used. 
We  also  sometimes  see  it  established 
in  the  course  of  rivers  where  the  stream 
flows  rapidly  by  a  cove  of  still  water, 
giving  rise  to  the  apparently  paradoxical 
result  of  pieces  of  timber  floating  up 
stream.  May  not  our  south-westerly 
winds  be  set  in  motion  in  this  way  ?  If 
they  are  these  two  revolving  bodies 
would  be  apt  to  leave  another  cuniform 
belt  under  their  line  of  contact,  which 
in  all  probability  would  be  calm  ;  and 
thus,  may  we  not  have  the  calms  of 
Cancer  ? 

How  on  this  hypothesis  it  is  an  easy 


matter  to  account  for  the  transportation 
of  South  American  infusoria  and  sea 
dust,  and,  in  some  degree,  for  vapors, 
into  the  North  temperate  zone ;  for  it 
may  be  observed  that  the  entire  surface 
of  the  belt,  of  N.  E.  trades  mingles  to 
some  extent  with  that  of  the  S.  E.  trades 
at  their  line  of  contact  over  the  equato- 
rial calms,  and  again  with  the  atmos- 
phere north  of  the  tropic  of  Cancer  at 
the  time  of  contact  over  the  Cancer 
calms.  In  this  way,  may  not  South 
American  infusoria  and  sea  dust  be 
brought  over  to  Lyons,  Genoa,  the  Cape 
Verde  Islands  and  other  places  in  the 
temperate  zone  ? 

We  intended  to  make  some  remarks 
on  evaporating  surfaces,  and  try  to  show 
from  what  is  supposed  to  be  known  of 
the  amount  of  evaporation 'that  takes 
place  in  the  Meditteranean  and  some 
other  inland  seas,  what  we  might  expect 
from  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  ;  also,  to  bring 
in  light  derived  from  Dr.  Mitchell's 
theory  of  our  North  east  gales  to  show 
with  the  above  that  it  is  not  necessary 
to  so  to  the  South  Pacific  for  our  rains. 
We  also  intended  saying  something 
about  Atlantic  hurricanes ;  but  the  limits 
of  the  present  article  will  not  admit  of 
our  entering  on  these  subjects.  We 
may,  however,  make  them  the  subject 
of  some  future  a'ticle,  and  in  the  mean 
time  try  to  become  better  acquainted 
with  them.  Ed't. 


WILLIAM  HILL. 
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WILLIAM  HILL,   OF   CAPE  FEAR,N.C. 


It  is  certainly  desirable  that  the  name 
of  every  man,  remarkable  for  virtue  and 
talents,  and  whose  political  course  lias 
been  misunderstood  by  some,  and  mis- 
represented by  others,  should  be  res- 
cued from  oblivion  and  his  character 
exhibited  in  its  true  colors  ;  and  such  is 
the  object  of  the  present  skvich.  In 
regard  to  fir.  Hill,  I  say  emphatically, 
his  political  course,  for  his  moral  char- 
acter has  been  admitted  by  all  parties 
to  be  above  reproach  and  above  suspi- 
cion. 

William  Hill,  the  ancestor  of  the  pres- 
ent distinguished  family  of  that  name, 
on  Cape  Fear.  wa-=  a  native  of  Boston. 
He.  was  graduated  at  the  University  of 
Cambridge,  Massachusetts,  in  the  year 
1756.  His  forefathers,  according  to 
local  tradition,  were  wealthy  ;  but  in 
consequence  of  the  failure  of  a  mercan- 
tile house,  for  which  the  head  of  the 
Hill  family  had  become  an  endorser, 
they  were  reduced  in  their  circumstan- 
ces. 

The  subject  of  this  notice  removed 
to  North  Carolina  before  1760— the  ex- 
act date  is  not  known — and  settled  in 
Brunswick,  then  h  flourishing  town. 
The  ruins  may  still  be  seen  on  the 
Cape  Fear  River,  a  few  miles  below 
Wilmington. 

His  education  I  have  reason  to  be- 
lieve was  thorough,  and  he  continued  to 
improve  and  enlarge  his  mind  after  he 
left  college.     An  intellect  so  acute  and 


inquisitive  as  his,  could  not  remain  sta- 
tionary. With  a  mind  so  prepared, 
it  naturally  excites  surprise,  that  he 
did  not  devote  himself  to  one  of  the 
liberal  professions.  He  preferred,  how- 
ever, to  engage  in  mercantile  pursuits. 

Mr.  Hill  came  to  the  south' principal- 
ly on  account  of  his  health,  which  was 
delicate.  A  few  years  after  he  settled 
on  Cape  Fear,  he  married  Miss  Mar- 
garet Moore,  daughter  of  Nathaniel 
Moore,  Esq.,  and  grand  daughter  of 
James  Moore,  Governor  of  the  two  Car- 
inas, by  the  daughter  of  Sir  John 
Yearn  an  s. 

Mrs.  Hill  was  a  woman  of  superior 
mind  and  great  energy  of  character.  It 
is  said  of  this  lady,  that  she.  professed 
to  have  been  attracted  towards  the  in- 
teresting invalid,  by  his  refinement,  pi- 
ety and  attainments,  rather  than  by  his 
uncommonly  prepossessing  exterior. 

In  Jones'  Defence  of  North  Caroli- 
na, I  find  the  following  extract  from  the 
journal  of  Josiah  Quincy,  who  appears 
to  have  been  on  a  political  tour  thr  >n^h 
North  Carolina  in  March  1773. 

"  Lodged  last  night  in  Brunswick  N.  C, 
at  the  house  of  William  Hill,  Esq.,  a  most 
sensible,  polite  gentleman,  and  fchojugh  a 
crown  officer,  a  man  replete  with  se  ili- 
oients'of  general  liberty,  and  warmly  at- 
tached to  the  cause  of  American  free- 
dom." 

This  extract  shows  bow  early  ;  nd 
how  independently  Mr.  Hill  declare     ha  ' 
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principles  which  he  adhered  to,  undevi- 
atingly,  to  the  end  of  his  life. 

I  have  it  in  my  power  to  give  addi- 
tional and  even  more  convincing  proofs 
of  Mr.  Hill's  patriotism.  The  extracts  I 
am  about  to  quote,  were  taken,  at  my 
request,  from  his  letter  book,  where  they 
have  reposed  for  more  than  70  years. 

The  writer,  we  may  be  very  confident, 
never  anticipated  that  his  business  let- 
ters, would  at  a  future  period,  come  be- 
fore the  public  eye. 

EXTRACT    1ST. 

"  To  Messrs.  Kell"  &,  Co.,  London. 
Brunswick,  July  26,  1774. 

The  tea,  though  repeatedly  written  for, 
is  not  come  at  all.  but  I  need  not  find  fault 
or  make  any  objections  now,  for  the  flame 
into  which  this  whole  continent  is  thrown, 
by  the  operation  of  the  Boston  Port  Bill, 
will  presently  show  itself,  in  an  universal 
stop  to  all  intercourse  between  Great  Brit- 
ain and  the  colonies.  My  little  connection 
in  trade,  must  cease  with  the  rest. 

Though  it  is  probable,  from  the  present 
appearance  of  things,  that  exportation,  as 
well  as  importation,  will  cease,  yet  you 
may  rest  assured  of  your  full  payment 
from  me. 

Though  the  want  of  the  tea  has  for  some 
time  past,  been  a  serious  hurt  to  me ;  yet 
'tis  now  a  lucky  omission;  as  I  am  very 
doubtful  our  committee  would  have  order- 
ed it  back.  But  [  hate  politics  and  your 
papers  are  by  this  time,  filled  with  the 
Resolutions  of  the  different  provinces, 
counties,  towns,  &c,  in  America.  It  may 
not  be  amiss  to  say,  that  they  are  sending 
large  contributions  from  every  port,  on  the 
continent,  to  Boston  for  the  relief- of  the 
suffering  poor.  &c. 

EXTRACT  2RD. 

To  Messrs.  Kelly  &  Co.,  London. 

Brunswick,  Aug.  l7th,  1774. 
I  am  much  obliged  to  you,  gentlemen, 
for  your  very  polite  tender  of  the  agency 


for  supplying  his  Majesty's  ships,  but  1 
beg  leave  to  decline  it.  I  would  not  be 
subject  to  the  humors  of  those  gentlemen 
for  10  per  cent,  commission.  The  tea  I 
am  as  much  surprised  to  see  now,  as  I  have 
been  disappointed  in  the  want  of  it,  these 
eleven  months  past.  Had  it  come  agree- 
ably to  my  request,  in  July,  1773,  it  would 
have  afforded  a  profitable  sale,  but  it  is 
now  too  late  to  be  received  in  America, 
If  I  were  ever  so  willing  to  take  it,  the 
people  would  not  suffer  it  to  be  landed. 
Poison  would  be  as  acceptable.  I  hope 
you  will  not  be  surprised,  therefore,  to 
receive  it  again,  by  the  same  ship.  By 
this  you  will  eas  ily  perceive  how  vastly 
mistaken  your  correspondents  have  been, 
in  their  opinion  of  disunion  among  the 
American  provinces,  and  I  can  venture  to 
assure  you  that  North  Carolina  will  not 
be  behind  any  of  her  sister  colonies,  in 
virtue,  and  a  steady  adherence  to  such  re- 
solves, as  the  continental  Congress  now 
sitting  at  Philadelphia  (shall)  adopt.  A- 
merican  colonies  will  in  future  be  treated 
with  more  justice,  than  they  have   lately 

met  with  from  an *     But  I  quit  the 

subject,  which  si>me  wiseacres  on  your 
side  the  Atlantic,  have  declared  to  be  un- 
fit for  mercantile  discussion.  They  will 
allow  us,  at  least,  I  hope,  to  judge  of  the 
expediency,  or  inexpediency,  of  further 
intercourse,  which  among  others,  I  shall 
decline,  until  the  present  difficulties  are 
happily  over,  which  as  a  warm  friend  to 
Great  Britain  and  her  colonies,  I  sincerely 
wish  may  be  happily  accomplished. 

extract  3d. 
To  Mr.  Samuel  'Ihoebiaker  Philadel- 
phia. 

We  are  waiting  with  impatience,  the 
result  of  the  deliberations  of  Congress, 
which  if  I  am  not  deceived,  the  province 
of  North  Carolina  will  religiously  adhere  to. 


*  The  reader  may  easily  fill  the  blank,  with 
the  words  ,:  unprincipled  and  corrupt  ministry." 


WILLIAM  HILL. 
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extract  4th. 
Messrs.  Woodbridge  &  Kelly  London. 
BrunswicJc,  Dec.  1,  1774. 
Gentlemen  .-—The  Mary  luckily  arrived 
two  days  before  the  importation  limit  ex- 
pired; for,  from  and  after  this  day,  all 
goods,  imported  from  Great  Britain  'are  to 
be  vendued— the  first  cost  and  charges  to 
be  paid  to  the  importer,  the  profit,  if  any,  to 
go  to  the  relief  of  the  sufferers  by  the 
Boston  Port  Bill.  The  tea  of  Ancruin  & 
Co.,  and  Hewes  &  Smith,  was  inadvertant- 
ly landed,  but  they  delivered  it  to  the  col- 
lector for  the  duties,  and  it  is  now  lodged 
in  the  Custom  House.  Alas,  this  ill-timed 
pepper  corn  duty,  has  done  more  mischief 
than  ages  will  repair. 

I  hope  the  repeal  of  the  duty  may  yet 
make  tea  a  valuable  article,  though  some 
jpre  of  the  opinion  that  long  disuse  of  it, 
will  make  many  forget  it  forever. 

Extract  5th. 
Messrs.  Woodbridge  and  Kellv: 

Brunswick,  June  3d,  1775. 
I  shall  do  my  utmost  to  remit  to  you  by 
every  opportunity ;  but  from  present  ap- 
pearances, I  much  fear  it  will  be  very  little 
more,  until  Great  Britain  and  America  are 
reconciled ;  for  the  whole  continent  seems 
determined,  to  a  man,  to  die  rather  than 
give  up  taxation  to  those  over  whom  they 
can  have  no  constitutional  check.  I  can 
but,  therefore,  for  your  sakes,  as  well  as 
mine,  regret  that  property  here  is  every 
|day  more  and  more  precarious. 

May  God  avert  the  impending  calamity, 
»nd  give  us  peace  and  tranquility  ! 
extract  6th. 
essrs.  "Woodbridge  and  Kelly: 

May  24th,  1775. 
I  cannot  but  take  notice  of  Mr.  Wood- 
bridge's  spirited  reply  to  the  committee  of 
the  house  and  the  favorable  opinion  he 
(expressed,  of  the  honor  of  xthe  merchants 
km  this  side  of  the  Atlantic.  I  have  great 
pleasure  in  assuring  him,  that  it  has  plac- 
ed him  high  in  the  esteem  of  Americans, 


in  general,  and  particularly   in  the  affec- 
tionate regard  which  I  entertain  for  him, 

&c. 

extract  7th. 

Messrs.  Wcodbridge  and  Kelly: 

In  a  few  days,  I  hope  to  remit 
you  £300,  which  I  am  sorry  to  say, 
is  a'l  you  must  expect,  until  this  hor- 
rid civil  war  is  over,  a  war,  by  which  mat- 
ters are  become  so  uncertain,  that  it  is  but 
a  turn  of  a  die,  whether  we  have  any  prop- 
erty or  not.  This  is  the  reason  that  I  have 
sent  no  conditional  orders  for  goods  (as 
most  of  the  trading  folks  have  done)  for 
if  the  act  should  be  repealed,  and  the  troops 
recalled,  it  is  impossible  for  you  to  know, 
in  England,  what  American  has,  either 
life  or  property  left,  at  the  time  such  newa 
might  reach  this  country.  To  me  it  ap- 
pears unreasonable,  to  expect  the  mer- 
chants in  Great  Britain,  should  risk  their 
property,  until  all  difficulties  are  accom- 
modated, and  people  on  both  sides  the  At- 
lantic are  acquainted  with  any  change  that 
has  happened ;  and  many  and  great  chang- 
es will  be." 

These  extracts  exhibit,  in  my  opin- 
ion, the  patriotism,  the  independence, 
the  disinterestedness,  the  candor  and 
the  elevated  probity  of  Mr.  Hills'  char- 
acter. Do  not  they  also  manifest  his 
political  wisdom  and  foresight?  not- 
withstanding his  evident  repugnance  to 
discussions  regarding  the  relative  situa- 
tion of  the  mother  country,  and  the 
united  'colonies.  This  repugnance  did 
not  arise  from  indifference  to  the  cause 
of  liberty,  for  in  that  cause,  no  man 
was  more  firm,  nor  more  willing  to  sac- 
rifice his  personal  interest. 

I  have  long  wished  to  attempt  a  bi- 
ography of  Mr.  Hill ;  but  have  been 
prevented  by  the  scarcity  of  materials 
within  my  reach.  I  had  hoped  to  ob- 
tain the  letters,  which  it  is  known,  this 
gentleman  wrote,  to  leading  members 
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of  the  Convention  of  North  Carolina, 
but  failing  in  this,  I  had  almost  despair- 
ed of  giving  his  true  character  to  the 
public.  I  have  however,  come  to  the 
conclusion  to  give  such  a  sketch  as  is  in 
my  power,  and  leave  to  one  of  his  gift- 
ed descendant  the  task  ot'finisfhing  ihe 
picture. 

Tlie  desiderated  letters  will  enable 
hiin  to  do  so.  I  would  draw  the  at- 
tention of  such  a  biographer  to  a  letter 
written  by  Mr.  Hill  to  the  committee  of 
Safety  of  Wilmington  district,  of'Vliieb 
I  should  be  giad  to  have  possession  at 
this  moment. 

I  will  here  take  the  liberty  to  observe, 
that  letters  on  public  subjects,  and  par- 
ticularly those  connected  with  the  rev- 
olution, ought  to  be  considered  as  pub- 
lic property,  and  placed  in  the  custody 
of  the  Historical  Society  of  North  Car- 
olina. 

I  would  also  express  the  hope  that 
the  enlightened  Legislature  of  my  na- 
tive State,  will  take  measures  to  collect 
the  letters  of  Caswell,  Ashe,  Johnston, 
Iredell,  Maclaine  and  others,  and  dis- 
pose of  them  as  above  suggested. 

It  is  a  rather  extraordinary  fact,  that 
a  man  of  so  retiring  a  disposition  and 
©f  so  much  delicacy  of  character,  as 
Mr.  Hill,  should  possess  an  almost  un 
bounded  influence  in  the  popular  bodies 
of  the  province  and  afterwards  of  the 
State.  Of  this  influence  I  will  give  an 
instance. 

When  the  Convention,  (Jones  some- 
times calls  it  a  Congress)  met  in  August, 
17*75,  at  Hillsborough,  the  contest  came 
on  for  the  highest  military  officer.  James 
Moore  and  John  Ashe  were  nominated 
by  their  respective  parties.  Moore  was 
elected.     This  result  was  effected  by  the 


influence  of  Mr.  Hill,  i  came  to  the 
knowledge  of  this  fact  by  a  couversa* 
tion  with  a  gentleman  who  was  well 
acquainted  with  all  the  circumstances 
of  the  case.  I  introduced  the  discussion 
by  remarking  that  the  enemies  of  Mr. 
tiill  had  alleged  against  him,  that  Gov. 
Ashe  disapproved  of  Mr.  H.'s  political 
course,  and  that  a  coolness  had  taken 
place  between  them  in  consequence.  The 
gentleman  addressed,  replied  emphati- 
cally, that  the  allegation  was  false — that 
he  was  intimate  with  both  parties,  and 
'  hat  he  knew  the  cause  of  the  coolness  ; 
v.  inch  was,  that  Mr.  Hill  had  exerted 
his  influence  against  the  Governor's 
brother,  during  the  canvass,  and  that  in 
consequence  of  tins  influence,  Col.  :\toore 
had  been  elected.  I  enquired,  how  it 
happened  that  one  who  was  not  a  mem- 
ber could  exeicise  such  an  influenced 
II  replied,  that  Mr.  Hill  effected  Ins 
purpose,  by  means  of  correspondence 
wi  h  the  leading  members,  whom  I  may 
add,  by  his  clearness  of  perception,  cool- 
ness of  judgment,  and  persuasive  elo- 
quence;  above  all,  by  his  freedom  from 
every  selfish  and  selfish  and  factious 
purpose  ;  and  in  fine,  by  his  impartiality 
and  moderation,  he  could  move  to  feel 
and  think  as  he  did. 

In  the  present  case,  both  candidates 
were  connected  with  Mr  Hill,  and  he 
was  on  friendly  terms  with  them,  and 
no  one,  I  am  persuaded,  admired  more 
than  he  did,  the  brillant  talents  and  the 
ardent  patriotism  of  Colonel  Ashe  ;  but 
that  gentleman  was  advanced  in  life, 
when  he  made  the  transition  from  the 
council  to  the  camp,  and  was  supposed 
to  be  unacquainted  with  military  science; 
whereas,  Colonel  Moore  had,  from  his 
youth,  been  bred  a  soldier.    Mr.  Hill 
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too,  probably  advocated  the  complete 
separation  of  the  civil  and  military  pro- 
fessions. 

This  separation,  however,  the  exigen- 
cies of  the  times,  rendered  impracticable 
and  in  some  cases,  as  in  that  of  Govern- 
or Caswell,  the  combination  was  pro 
ductive  of  the  happiest  effects.  That 
gentleman  enjoyed  a  high  reputation  as 
a  jurist,  a  statesman,  and  a  soldier. 

Of  Ashe,  I  can  truly  say,  that  mis- 
fortune, not  want  either  of  ability,  or 
vigilance,  decided  his  fate. 

I  have  mentioned  many  virtues  as 
belonging  to  the  character  of  Mr.  Hill ; 
and  I  will  now  advert  to  another,  more 
rare  than  any  of  them,  and  certainly 
not  either  so  well  understood,  or  so 
highly  appreciated  by  the  public.  Jaosi- 
ah  Quincy's  Journal,  before  referred  to, 
says:  "March  28th,  1773 — I  go  to 
church  this  day,  at  Brunswick — hear 
William  Hill  read  prayers." 

These  words  convey  a  striking  trait 
of  Mr.  Hill's  mind ;  a  moral  courage 
which  enabled  him  to  make  a  public 
profession  of  his  faith,  by  performing 
the  services  of  the  Episcopal  church,  at 
Brunswick,  and  afterwards  at  Wilming- 
ton, whenever  circumstances  permitted 
him  to  do  so.  For  many  years,  a  visit 
of  a  clergyman,  was  an  uncommon  oc- 
currence, and  there  was  no  settled  min- 
ister at  either  place,  during  the  contin- 
uance of  the  war. 

Mr.  Hill  commenced  this  practice, 
soon  after  he  come  to  the  country,  and 
continued  it,  though  too  many  of  his 
hearers  belonged  to  the  class  of  infidels 
and  skeptics,  to  the  close  of  his  life  ;  and 
such  was  the  respect  for  his  character, 
that  his  sincerity  was  never  doubted, 
while  the  irreverent  and  indecorous  be- 


haviour which  might  be  expected  from 
such  an  audience,  never  occurred  when 
he  read  the  service. 

Prudence  was  a  virtue  which  Mr.  Hill 
possessed  in  an  uncommon  degree  ;  and 
he  never  acted  contrary  to  its  dictates, 
except  when  higher  duties  called  for  the 
exercise  of  a  higher  virtue.  One  such 
occasion  did  occur,  during  the  Revolu- 
tion, which  I  have  reason  to  believe  is 
now  known  only  to  myself. 

It  was  communicated    to   me  by  a 
friend  of  Mr.  Hill,  long  since  dead — one 
who  fully  appreciated  his  character  and 
talents — the  friend  already  referred  to. 
One  day,  while  the  British  were  in  pos- 
session of  Wilmington,  Major  Craig,  the 
commander  of  the   garrison,  who   was 
slightly  acquainted  with  my  informant, 
rode  up  to  him  in  the  street,  and  pre- 
senting him  a  letter,  requested  him  to 
read  it.     He  did  so,  and  found  it  was 
written  by  some  person  within  the  town 
t)    the    commander   of    the   American 
army.     The  letter  had  been  intercepted, 
and  Craig  no  doubt  hoped   to  elicit  an 
opinion,  with  respect  to  the  author.  My 
informant  perused  it  with  fixed   atten- 
tion;  indeed   felt  a  deep   interest  in  its 
contents,  and  was  struck  with  the  abili- 
ty, and  the  knowledge  of  military  affairs, 
which  it  evinced.     The   object    of  the 
writer   was  to  communicate  a  plan  by 
which  the  American  commander  could 
surprise  and  capture  the  British   garri- 
son with  little,  if  any,  effusion  of  blood. 
It  contained  a  general  description  of  the 
garrison,  and  showed  the   condition  of 
every  point  which  was  to  be  assailed, 
and  the  fo  ce  which  would  be  necessary 
to  ensure  sujces-s.     In  short,  it  furnish- 
ed complete  directions  for  the  conduct 
of  the  enterprise,  which  was  to  be  ef- 
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fected  by  simultaneous  action   by  land 
aud  by  water. 

I  requested  the  narrator  to  give  me  a 
sketch  of  the  plan   in  writing ;  but  he 
replied  that  it  was  impossible,  by  any 
effort  of  memory,  to  bring  together  such 
a  multitude  of  particulars — besides  he 
could  not  retain  the  letter  long  enough 
to  make  himself  master  of  its  contents, 
without  exciting  suspicion.     He  saw  at 
a  glance,  however,  that  the  hand-writ- 
ing, spelling,  &c.  were  disguised,  in  or- 
der to  give  the  impression  that  the  wri- 
ter was  an  illiterate  man  :  but  he  was 
confident,  from  the  ability  it  evinced, 
that  there  was  only  one  person  in  the 
town  who  could  write  it.     He  was  par- 
ticularly  struck  with    the  minute  pre- 
cision of  the  details.     Acquainted  as  he 
himself  was,  with  the  town  and  its  vi- 
cinity, the  letter  opened  to  him  views 
entirely  new,  of  points  at  which  it  was 
assailable.      On  the  whole,  he  declared 
that  it  appeared  to  him,  impossible  that 
the  enterprise  could  have  tailed  if  the 
letter  had  reached  its  destination.     He 
added  "I  saw  that  Craig  suspected  Mr. 
Hill."     I  returned  the  letter  with  an  air 
of  indifference,  saying  "  I  know  nothing 
about  it,  Sir,"    which    was   really    the 
case. 

After  the  lapse  of  nearly  forty  years 
the  impression  on  his  mind,  was  strong 
as  ever  that  this  letter  was  a  masterly 
production. 

By  this  daring  act  of  patriotism  Mr. 
Hill  jeopardized  his  life  and  his  pi?  p 
erty.  Could  Craig  have  delected  any 
agitation  or  anxiety  in  the  manner  of 
the  gentleman  to  whom  he  showed  the 
letter,  he,  no  doubt,  would  have  pressed 
the  matter  on  him  and  in  other  direc- 
tions, and  the  result  might  have  been 


fatal.  Major  Craig,  however,  being  un- 
able to  make  any  discoveries  that  could 
affect  the  life  of  Mr.  Hill,  it  is  my  be- 
lief, that  be  resorted  to  the  alternative. 
I  heard  his  son,  the  Hon.  William  H. 
Hill,  declare  publicly,  that  the  British, 
before  they  left  Wilmington,  carried  off 
thirty  negroes  from  his  father's  planta- 
tion in  one  night.  At  the  time  of  this 
declaration,  I  had  not  heard  of  the  in- 
tercepted letter,  but  now,  I  can  have  no 
doubt,  that  the  carrying  off  the  negroes 
was  an  act  of  revenge. 

There  is  one  view  of  this  case  which 
excites  reflection  in  my  mind  more  than 
my  uth^r  in  it.  It  is  the  supeiiority 
which  mind,  manners,  and  elevation  of 
character  impart  to  their  possessor,  over 
one  armed  with  despotic  military  author- 
ity, and  impelled  by  a  vindictive  tem- 
per. 

Had  a  man  of  ordinary  manners  and 
character  (and  such  a  one  might  be 
endowed  with  extraordinary  abilities) 
written  that  letter — Craig,  with  the 
suspicions  which  occupied  his  mind, 
would  not  have  scrupled  to  order 
him  instantly  under  arrest ;  and  one 
examination  succeeding  another,  would 
have  fixe  I  the  charge  on  him,  and 
sea'ed  lis  fate.  But  we  see  that  he 
does  not  even  apply  to  Mr.  Hill.  He 
is  kept  at  two  great  a  distance  by  the 
dignity  of  his  manners,  but  attempts 
by  feeling  the  pulse  of  a  third  person, 
who  is  intimate  with  him,  to  ascertain 
how  far  he  can  proceed  in  the  investi- 
gation, with  safety  to  himself.  .  Thb 
resolute  and  rugged  soldier,  with  the 
>word  in  his  hand,  is  afraid  to  demand 
an  interview,  lest  he  should  involve 
himself  in  a  mortifying,  perhaps  a  hu- 
miliating predicament. 
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Had  this  attempt  to  serve  his  coun- 
try demanded  the  sacrifice  of  life  or  lib- 
erty, Mr.  Hill  was,  no  doubt,  prepared 
to  make  it.  Nothing  less  can  be  infer- 
red from  his  deportment,  during  the- 
remainder  of  Major  Craig's  command 
in  Wilmington.  To  most  men,  this 
period  would  have  been  one  of  excruci- 
ating suspense.  There  would  have  been 
a  dread  of  consequences  which  could  be 
neither  controlled  nor  concealed.  With 
him,  it  was  otherwise.  Calm  and  self- 
possessed,  and  conscious  of  the  rectitude 
of  his  motives,  he  neither  shunned  nor 
nought  scrutiny.  Sometimes  reserved, 
and  sometimes  affable,  as  circumstances 
required — but  always  courteous  and  al- 
ways dignified— Mr.  Hill  kept  the  "even 
tenor  of  bi3  way,"  and  pursued  his  cus- 
tomary duties  and  avocations  as  if  no 
enemy  were  near. 

Immediately  after  the  evacuation  of 
Wilmington  by  the  British  troops,  a 
number  of  respectable  citizens,  whose 
business  obliged  them  to  remain  in 
town  during  the  time  it  was  occupied 
by  the  enemy,  were  annoyed  by  a  vexa- 
tious, though  not  a  dangerous  prosecu- 
tion. 

The  most  distinguished  of  these  were 
William  Hill,  Parker  Quince,  Samuel 
Swann,  and  William  Moseley — all  pat- 
riots, and  some  of  them  officers  in  the 
American  army* 

I  will  give  an  extract  from  the  record 
of  Mr.  Hill's  trial.     A  court  was  formed : 


*  There  was  an  attempt  made  to  get  up  another 
prosecution  on  the  same  grounds,  in  which  Dr. 
James  Fergas,  and  other  highly  respectable  and 
patriotic  gentlemen  were  assailed,  and  confined 
for  some  hours ;  but  by  a  general  movement  of 
the  well-disposed  citizens  of  the  town,  were 
liberated  and  the  prosecution  put  down. 
13— Vol.  II. 


"  Present,  the  Hon.  Samuel  Ashe  and 
Hon.  Samuel  Spencer.  State  versus  Wil- 
liam Hill.  Evidence  sworn — Col.  Thomas 
Brown,  Thomas Maclaine,  Esq.,  and  several 
others,  (ladies  of  Wilmington.)  William 
Hill  being  personally  in  court.  The  fore- 
going witnesses  being  severally  examined, 
as  to  the  conduct  of  William  Hill  while 
the  British  troops  were  in  Wilmington,  it 
appeared  that  he  had  acted  as  a  friend  to 
the  United  States,  during  the  stay  of  Major 
Craig  in  Wilmington  and  its  neighborhood. 
Therefore  ordered  that  he  be  discharged.'  • 

The  presiding  judges  in  this  court 
were  judges  of  the  Superior  court  of  law 
and  equity.  As  to  the  rest,  the  record 
is  imperfect.  There  is  no  prosecuting 
officer  mentioned.  No  witnesses  were 
produced  to  testify  against  the  accused  : 
on  the  contrary,  all  who  were  sworn, 
testified  in  his  favor. 

It  appears  to  me  evident  that  this  was  a 
mere  court  of  enquiry,  and  the  proceed- 
ings analogous  to  those  of  a  grand  jury. 

Mr.  Hill,  notwithstanding  his  dis- 
charge, thought  proper  to  vindicate  bis 
character. 

Archibald  McLain,  then  a  distinguish- 
ed advocate,  jurist  and  statesman,  was 
present.  He  pronounced  Mr.  Hills'  ad- 
dress to  the  court,  a  most  able  and  elo- 
quent exposition  of  bis  political  view* 
and  conduct,  and  a  complete  triumph 
over  the  instigators  of  the  prosecution ; 
men  who  were  actuated,  more  by  envy 
of  the  position  and  merits  of  Mr.  Hill 
than  by  zeal  for  the  public  good. 

In  closing  this  brief  sketch  of  Mr. 
Hill's  life  and  character,  I  feel  no  hesi- 
tation in  averring  that  he  was  one  of 
the  wisest  and  best  of  those  citizens  who 
were  brought  into  notice  by  the  events 
of  the  revolution.  Conservative  in  hi* 
principles,he  abhorred  tumultuary  move- 
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ments,  and  was  never  impelled  by  the 
popular  current-  He  never  sought 
"  place  or  power  "  for  himself,  hut  was 
a  keen  observer  of  public  men  and  pub- 
lic measures,  and  though  retiring  and 
unobtrusive,  took  a  deep  interest  in  the 
welfare  of  his  country. 

At  the  close  of  the  revolution  Mr. 
Hill's  estate,  though  much  shattered, 
wras  unincumbered  by  debt)  and  worth 
five  thousand  pounds  sterling. 

I  cannot  give  the  date  of  Mr.  Hill's 
death,  but  my  impression  is,  that  this 
event  occurred  in  the  Spring  of  1*784. 
His  remains  were  deposited  where  those 
of  his  relict,  Mrs.  Hill,  were  afterwards 
laid,  in  a  vault  near  the  ruins  of  the 
-church  in  Brunswick. 

One  incident  relating  to  Mr.  Hill's 
death  which  I  distinctly  remember  to 
have  heard  immediately  afterwards,  I 
will  mention.  On  the  morning  of  his 
dissolution  he  had  the  usual  family  ser- 
vice in  his  chamber,  which  being  con- 
cluded, he  requested  a  friend  to  add  a 
prayer  which  he  pointed  out  in  the 
common  prayer  book,  as  suited  to  his 
condition.  While  his  family  and  friends 
were  thus  engaged,  Mr.  Hill  expired. 

"  Mark  the  perfect  man,  and  behold 
the  upright ;  for  the  end  of  that  man  is 
peace." 

It  is  always  gratifying  to  contemplate 
a  family,  where  the  sons  are  worthy  of 
an  eminently  respectable  father ;  and 
such  was  the  case,  in  a  remarkable  de- 
gree, in  Mr.  Hill's  family.  His  four 
sons,  all  held  useful  and  honorable  sta- 
tions in  life. 

John,  his  eldest  son,  served  as  a  Lieu- 
tenant at  the  battle  of  Eutaw  Sping*, 
and  after  the  close  of  the  war,  became  a 
successful  planter  on  Cape  Fear.     Na- 


thaniel was  a  skillful  physician  and  sur- 
geon, and  most  benevolent  man.  Thom- 
as, though  a  man  of  talents,  was  of  a 
retiring  disposition,  and  resided  chiefly 
on  his  plantation.  He  was  greatly  re- 
spected for  his  hospitality  and  kindness 
of  heart. 

William  Henry  Hill  was  distinguish- 
ed in  public  life.  He  was  appointed  by 
Washington,  TJ.  S.  Attorney  for  the 
District  of  North  Carolina,  being  at  the 
time  a  successful  advocate  at  the  bar. 
He  had  a  fine  voice,  and  was  a  fluent, 
eloquent,  and  impressive  speaker.  He 
was  elected  a  member  of  the  House  of 
Commons  in  the  Legislature  of  the  State 
and  afterwards  a  Representative  in 
Congress  for  the  District  of  Wilming- 
ton, and  was  highly  respected  in  that 
station. 

This  gentleman  left  a  son,  who  for  a 
few  years  shone  a  brilliant  star  in  the 
firmament  of  North  Carolina.  Of  Joseph 
Alston  Hill — had  he  lived  to  attain  to 
the  zenith  of  his  intellectual  powers — it 
is  no  temerity  to  assert,  that  his  name 
would  have  been  enrolled  among  the 
first  in  the  United  States,  for  legal  and 
political  science  ;  for  eloquence  and  lit- 
erature. But  he  died  early  ;  as  much 
beloved  and  lamented  for  the  amiability 
of  his  disposition,  and  manners,  as  ad- 
mired for  his  talents. 

I  have  often  thought  it  would  be  a 
most  pleasing  task  to  delineate  a  char- 
acter so  lovely  in  all  its  aspects,  and  a 
mind  of  such  varied  excellence;  and  in- 
deed I  seriously  meditated  the  attempt, 
but  delayed  it,  hoping  to  obtain  mate- 
rials, which  would  have  enabled  me  to 
establish — not  his  poweite  as  an  orator, 
for  these  were  universally  admitted — but 
hi*  preeminence  as  a  debater  »*■  -\  d«j. 
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liberative  assembly.  Age  and  infirmity 
now  render  it  impracticable.  It  would, 
however,  afford  me  pleasure  to  see  such 
a  portrait  from  an  abler  hand. 

rhave  in  my  possession  a  very  few 
of  the  productions  of  Joseph  A.  Hill. 
One  of  these  is  a  letter,  which  was  pub- 
lished in  the  Cape  Fea  Recorder  while 
I  was  Editor,  under  the  signature  of 
Hcrtensius,  and  addressed  to  the  Hon. 
Louis  McLane.  I  select  a  passage 
from  this  letter,  not  as  containing  more 
beauties  than  other  passages,  but  as  a 
specimen  of  condensed  reasoning  and 
graphic  sketches  of  character  : 

"Should  a  war  break  out,  and  be 
confined  to  the  powers  of  Europe,  or 
should  it  extend  itself  to  this  continent : 
in  either,  or  both  contingences,  our  for- 
eign relations  would  assume  an  aspect 
of  peculiar  interest  and  immeasurable 
importance !  We  should,  in  such  an 
event,  require  at  the  head  of  our  gov- 
ernment a  politician  of  the  greatest  wis- 
.  dom  and  experience.  We  should  re- 
quire, to  manage  the  affairs  of  this 
country,  a  statesman  familiar  with  the 
intricate  diplomacy  of  European  Cabi- 
nets ;  thoroughly  master  of  the  peculiar 
views,  the  respective  policy,  and  distinc- 
tive interests  which  govern  and  influence 
them.  Where  shall  we  find  such  a 
man  ?  Shall  we  seek  him  in  a  brave 
and  successful  military  commander  ?  It 
requires  one  order  of  talent  to  govern  an 
army,  and  another  to  guide  a  State. 

It  is  not  here,  as  in  ancient  Rome, 
where  the  chief  magistrate  was  expect- 
ed to  lead  the  battles  of  the  Republic, 
that  a  candidate  can  recommend  him- 
self by  pointing  to  -his  scars,  and  enu- 
merating his  triumphs.  Is  General 
Jackson  qualified  to  discharge  the  du- 
ties of  this  high  office  by  the  peculiar 
cast  of  his  mind  ?  by  his  habits  of  men- 
tal discipline  ?  by  the  nature  of  his  pre- 
vious occupation  and  pursuits.  His  his- 
tory exhibits  him  with  other  features 
of  character,  and  as  otherwise  engaged. 


His  genius  and  his  fortunes  have  dis- 
played themselves  in  the  field.  Men, 
like  planets,  have  a  perpetual  tendency 
to  shoot  from  their  proper  spheres, 
where  alone  they  can  be  useful,  and 
where  alone  they  are  destined  to  shine. 
The  star  of  this  brave  old  warrior, 
which  in  its  native  orbit,  has  shone  so 
brightly,  if  transferred  to  another  sphere 
might  lose  its  lustre.  Is  an  appeal  made 
to  the  gratitude  of  the  people  ?  Is  the 
office  asked,  as  a  reward  for  those  mili- 
tary exploits,  which  have  added  a  page 
of  glory  to  the  history  of  our  country  ? 
Decree  appropriate  rewards  ;  decree  him 
an  ovation,  a  triumph  ;  erect  statues  and 
triumphal  arches  to  commemorate  his 
great  achievements  :  let  a  wreath,  per- 
petual, if  you  please,  reward  the  victor. 
But  we  shall  neither  consult  his  real 
glory,  nor  the  true  interests  of  our 
country,  by  conferring  on  him  an  office, 
which  neither  nature  nor  education  have 
qualified  him  to  fill.  It  may  be  uro-ed, 
however,  that  he  has  displayed  a  vigor 
of  mind  which  will  supply  the  defects 
of  education,  and  the  want  of  experience. 
The  utmost  then,  that  is  claimed  in  his 
favor,  is,  that  he  may  be  qualified  :  but 
where  there  is  uncertainty,  there  may 
be  danger.  We  have  not  that  full  and 
perfect  assurance  of  his  adequacy  to  the 
duties  of  the  first  office  in  our  gift, 
which  would  make  it  prudent  in  us  to 
bestow  it  on  him.  If  then  we  can  find 
in  any  other  citizen,  more  unequivocal 
evidence  of  merit ;  if  we  can  find  one 
of  whose  fitness  for  office,  we  can  be 
better  assured,  we  shall  act  wisely  to 
prefer  him.  If  sir,  there  be  in  this 
country  a  man,  the  nature  of  whose 
habits,  the  tenor  of  whose  pursuits,  the 
native  endowments,  and  the  acquired 
accomplishments  of  whose  mind,  point 
him  out  as  eminently  fitted  for  the 
great  office,  that  man  is  the  illustrious 
citizen  who  now  fills  it. 
*******  The  great 
Washington  has  recorded  his  high  tes- 
timony to  his  early  worth  and  the  high 
endowments  of  his  mind.  He  has  en- 
joyed the  confidence  and  contributed 
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iavgely  to  the  support  of  successive 
administrations.  He  has  been  repeat- 
edly entrusted  with  the  management  of 
important  negotiations,  all  of  which,  he 
has  conducted  in  a  manner  to  acquire 
for  him  the  applause  of  the  ablest  pol- 
iticians, both  at  home  and  abroad.  His 
state  papers,  are  so  many  monuments  of 
his  genius,  distinguished  alike  by  the  ac- 
complishments of  the  scholar,  and  by  the 
acumen  and  deep  research  of  the  politi- 
cian. His  long  experience  and  hisindefat- 
igable industry,  have  made  him,  not  only 
thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  nature 
of  our  own  institutions,  but  have  ena- 
bled him  to  master  the  policy,  the  views, 
the  character,  and  the  resources  of  for- 
eign powers.  But,  sir,  Mr.  Adams  has 
so  long  been  in  the  public  service,  and 
in  the  eye  of  the  people  his  history  is 


so  fully  identified  with  that  of  our 
country  for  the  last  twenty  years,  that 
to  enlarge  upon  his  character,  or  to  enu- 
merate his  services  would  be  a  work  of 
supererogation." 

4 

All  the  sons  of  William  Hill  left  fam- . 
ilies.  Many  gifted  and  highly  respec- 
table descendants  of  that  gentleman  are 
now  living,  whom  delicacy  forbids  me 
to  particularize. 

I  have  several  times  mentioned  a 
friend  of  Mr.  Hill,  and  quoted  him  as 
authority,  without  giving  his  name. 
Any  intelligent-citizen  of  Cape  Fear  will 
identify  him  in  a  moment,  and  will  re- 
ceive his  statements  without  hesitation. 
A.  McH. 


THE  BANKS   OF  THE    EPAC  REEF. 

CHAPTER  VII.— (continued  from  page  90.) 


"Thank  you,  thank  you.  Where 
did  you  see  him !  Was  any  body 
there  ?  Did  any  one  see  the  ring  ? 
Was  he  wearing  it  ?" 

"O,  fie!  Do  you  ihink  I  can  re- 
member all  those  questions  2" 

"  Did  he  have  it  on  ?" 

"Yes." 

"  Oh !  wh .    Miss  Susan,  don't 

you  think  he  is  mean  ?" 

"Hush  child!  I  suppose  he  loves 
you,  and  of  course,  everything  that  is 
yours." 

They  were  by  this  time  in  the  sitting 
room,  where  were  Mary   and  Martin, 


who  had  come  to  pay  his  sister  a  visit. 
After  speaking  to  her,  he  turned  toward 
Mary  and  said, 

"  Miss  Lizzie  seems  to  be  vexed  about 
something.     I  wonder  what  it  can  be." 

"  Why,"  replied  Lizzie,  "  that  little 
wretch,  Cornelius  Osmon,  has  been 
wearing  my  ring  all  about  town." 

"And,"  rejoined  Martin,  "you  don't 
object  to  his  wearing  your  ring  if  you 
are  engaged  V 

"Engaged!  Fiddlesticks!  I  hope 
I've  better  sense  than  ever  to  be  en- 
gaged to  him"  said  Lizzie,  with  a  con- 
temptuous toss  of  the  head.    ' 
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"  I  know  the  reason  Lizzie  doesn't 
want  him  to  wear  her  ring,"  interrupt- 
ed Mary,  with  a  cunning  look,  and  put- 
ting on  one  of  those  supremely  wise 
airs,  which  she  could  assume,  whenever 
she  wanted  to  destroy  the  gravity  of 
every  body  present.  Lizzie  laughed, 
despite  her  efforts  to  the  contrary, 
and  two  voices  spoke  simultaneously, 

"What  is  it?     Let  us  know." 

"O  Lizzie  wouldn't  have  it  told," 
Mary  replied,  her  dignity  relaxing  into 
an  obliging  complaisance,  which  she 
put  on  to  mimic  those  who  are  very 
knowing,  but  too  kind  to  communicate 
secrets. 

"  If  you  know  any  better  reason, 
than  I  do — because  I  don't — you  are 
at  liberty  to  tell  it,"  said  Lizzie,  turning 
to  Mary  with  a  permissive  nod. 

"She  doesn't  want  Dr.  Mahgar  to  see 
him  with  it.  That 's  it."  And  Mary's 
dark  eyes  betrayed  a  belief  of  its  truth, 
as  she  raised  them  to  Lizzie's.  For 
though  she  had  employed  a  jesting  tone 
and  a  mimicry  of  action  throughout 
the  conversation,  she  now  suddenly  be- 
came her  intelligent,  artless  self.  A  shiv- 
ering sensation  passed  through  Lizzie's 
frame,  her  face  changed  colors  with  the 
rapidity  of  lightning  flashes,  and  re- 
maining seated  a  few  moments,  with 
her  eyes  directed  through  the  window, 
she  slowly  withdrew.  Mary  soon  fol- 
lowed her  to  her  chamber.  Meetings 
after  a  moment's  absence  are  sometimes 
most  touching.  This  beggars  descrip- 
tion, and  I  will  not  attempt  it.  Suffice 
it  to  say  that  Lizzie  cherished  no  hard 
thought  toward  Mary,  while  she  re- 
solved, never  again  to  mention  Mahgar's 
name  in  company  where  Lizzie  was 
present. 


On  the  morning  of  the  same  day, 
Mahgar  was  in  his  office,  reading  a 
medical  journal.  His  eyes,  at  least, 
were  on  the  book,  and  he  turned  the 
leaves  at  proper  intervals,  but  his  rea- 
son was  busied  with  another  subject 
ami  his  present  thoughts  would  wondes 
to  its  cause.  The  subject  was  his  owa 
unhappiness,  and  Lizzie  was  the  cause. 
While  thus  engaged,  Osmon  entered. 

"  Good  morning,  Mahgar.  We  had  a 
glorious  evening  at  the  Upham  House/' 

"  Yes.  The  party  was  a  very  pleas 
ant  one." 

"You  seemed  not  to  enjoy  it  sc 
well ?" 

"  I  was   rather   quiet ;    but,   as   th« 
voice  of  chiding  may  proceed  from  a 
friendly  bosom,  so  may  a  cheerful  heart 
dwell  beneath  a  gloomy  exterior." 

"  Have  you  a  copy  of  Moore's  poems 
you  will  lend  me  ?" 

"  Here  is  one  of  the  Doctor's,  you 
can  have."  So  saying,  he  reached 
down  the  book,  and  handed  it  to  Os- 
mon. As  he  extended  his  hand  to  re- 
ceive it,  Mahgar  saw  the  ring.  He 
knew  whose  it  was  :  and  as  Osmon  left 
the  door,  he  sank  into  his  chair,  in  a 
paroxysm  of  despair.  He  had  often 
watched  the  life-tide  of  his  patients,, 
slowly  or  swiftly  ebbing  away,  and  if  » 
teardrop  chanced  to  glisten  on  his  cheek, 
it  was  in  sympathy  for  those  who  sur- 
vived. He  had  stood  by  the  death-bed 
of  his  dearest  friends,  and  closed  tfa.<?ir 
eyes  when  they  were  gone.  But  oh, 
he  could  not  stand  and  view  his  hopes 
of  happiness,  so  long,  so  ardently  cher- 
ished, though  sometimes  weak  and  faint, 
and  quietly  see  them  die.  "  They  are 
engaged,"  escaped  his  lips,  in  a  stifled 
murmur  of  soul-harrowing  disappoint- 
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ment.  "  Oh,  why  was  I  so  long  a  fool ! 
A  thousand  times  she  told  me  in  strong- 
est language,  she  despised  me.  Bat  I 
could  not  understand.  One  thing  re- 
mains to  be  done.  I  will  ask  her  par- 
don for  my  unpardonable  dullness — 
take,  what  she  meant  as  an  insult — and 
never  speak  to  her  again." 

Ah,  how  deep  the  pains  of  disappoint- 
ed love!  Talk  of  "sickly  sentimenta- 
lit) "  as  much  as  you  will,  when  you 
have  in  view  the  diluted  pages  that  are 
written  about  love  ;  but  believe  not  that 
it  is  a  plant  of  sickly  growth.  It  is  a 
strong,  permanent  passion,  and  by  its 
pa  -,ence,  the  sensibilities  are  refined 
and  the  activity  of  the  mental  powers  is 
incieased.  Hence,  by  those  who  love, 
are  joys  and  sorrows  most  keenly 
felt. 

1 1  True  be  it  said,  whatever  man  it  said, 
That  love  with  gall  and  honey  doth  abound." 

And  Mahgar  would  have  continued 
the  quotation — 

"  But  if  the  one  be  with  the  other  weighed, 
For  every  drachm  of  honey  therein  found, 
A  pound  of  gall  doth  over  it  redound." 

.    But  had  he  known  what  Lizzie  knew, 
he  would  soon   have  been   willing  to 
change  the  version.      Alas,   that  the 
doubt — no,   the   absence    of    doubt — 
should  drive  him  to  his  last  determina- 
tion.    Had  he  persevered  in  his  first  res- 
olve, two  noble  hearts  would  have  been 
^spared  the  pangs  of  a  final  adieu.     He 
cannot  be  blamed,  for  his  conclusions 
were  fully   warranted.      In   his  case  is 
furnished  the  strongest  proof  of  the  skil] 
of  the  great  anatomist  of  the  human 
heart : 


Our  deubts  are  traitors, 
And  make  us  lose  the  good  we  oft  might  win, 
By  fearing  to  attempt. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 


THE    INTERVIEW     AND    PARTING, 


"  Farewell !  Thou  canst  not  teach  me  to  forget." 


The  morning  was  fair  and  chill ;  and 
the  north-wind  moaned  a  melancholy 
dirge  to  the  falling  foliage  of  the  for- 
rest. 

Mahgar  was  stauding  in  the  door  of 
his  office,  prepared  to  start  on  his  un- 
pleasant errand.  A  whole  day  had 
been  spent  in  fruitless  endeavors  to  de- 
termine how  he  should  appear,  and 
what  he  should  say — whether  he  should 
write  to  Lizzie  or  visit  her  in  person — 
whether  he  should  meet  her  at  home, 
or  wait  till  he  saw  her  by  chance.  At 
one  time  he  resolved  to  write  ;  then  his 
note  might  need  explanation.  Again- 
he  thought  it  best  to  wait  till  accident 
should  bring  them  together ;  and  again 
almost  determined  neither  to  see  her 
nor  to  write.  As  an  honorable  man, 
he  felt  that  he  ought  not ;  that  he  had 
not  the  right  to  trouble  her  again  with 
his  attention.  As  a  candid  man,  he 
thought  he  ought  to  tell  her  so. 

Not  to  observe  the  former  considera- 
tion, would  be  insulting ;  to  avoid  the 
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I  latter  would  be  cowardly.  He,  at  last, 
resolved  to  see  her  immediately,  and  at 
home — where  a  lady  should  be  visited 
for  all  purposes.  But  his  actions  for 
the  last  hour  had  made  him  say, 

"lama  heavy  stone, 
Rolled  up  a  hill  by  a  weak  child  ; 
I  move  a  little  up  and  tumble  back 
again." 

At  length  he  started,  and  was  soon 
at  the  mansion  of  Mr.  M .  He  en- 
tered the  parlor  and  asked  for  Lizzie. 
While  alone,  he  endeavored  to  obtain 
a  complete  mastery  over  his  feeling,  so 
as  not  to  betray  what  he  would  now 
gladly  call  a  weakness. 

Lizzie  entered  and  received  him  for- 
mally. Her  pale  cheek  betokened  a 
mind  ill  at  ease.  Mahgar,  with  as 
much  composure  as  he  could  command, 
told  the  object  of  his  visit. 

"  Miss  Eliza,  it  grieves  me  to  believe 
that  I  have  unwittingly  offended  you. 
Your  society  has  ever  been  a  source  of 
pleasure  to  me ;  perhaps,  that  was  the 
reason  I  did  not  sooner  discover  your 
wish,  that  I  should  cease  my  attentions 
to  you.  I  ask  pardon  for  whatever  I 
have  said  or  done  amiss,  and  proirise 
never  to  transgress  again,  by  speaking 
to  you,  or  obtruding  myself  into  your 
presence." 

Lizzie  could  not  reply.  Her  bosom 
heaved  and  a  choking  sensation  stop- 
ped her  utteranee.  Her  heart  seemed 
swollen,  almost  to  bursting.  Many 
times  a  cry  of  agony  almost  escaped  her 
lips,  and  an  array  of  tears  were  on  the 
point  of  bidding  defiance  to  her  control. 
She  could  not  so  much  as  lift  her  eyes 
to  his.  Mahgar  rose  to  depart,  and 
continued : 


"I  shall  not  cherish  any  unkind 
thought  of  you  :  and  sinco  you  cannot 
think  well  of  me,  I  only  ask  that  you 
forget  my  name, and  think  not  of  me 
at  all:  Farewell." 

Lizzie's  cheek  now  told  the  secrets  of 
her  heart ;  her  eye  bespoke  her  hidden 
thoughts.  But  Mahgar  could  not,  now , 
read  them.  Without  indulging  a 
thought,  that  she  might  not  be  engaged 
to  Osmon,  he  turned  his  footsteps  to 
depart.  Oh  !  how  sad,  to  think  that 
two  such  hearts,  loving  so  purely,  so 
deeply,  and  beating  ever  in  unison 
should  be  separated  forever  !  Forever  ! 
Dreadful  thought !  ° 

Mahgar  slowly  returned  to  his  office. 
Cheerless  and  solitary,  he  felt  the  world 
to  be.  The  time  for  storms  and  con- 
vulsions in  his  soul  had  passed.  His 
passion  had  become  and  continued  to 
be  a  principle  of  his  nature- — a  part  of 
his  character.  Days  and  months  passed 
on,  and  he  found  no  respite  from  his 
settled  misery.  Earth  offered  no  solace  ; 
yet  he  became  resigned  to  his  fate. 

'•  Like  a  mountain  lone  and  bleak, 
With  its  sky-encompassed  peak, 

Thunder-riven, 
Lifting  its  forehead  bare, 
Through  the  cold  and  blighting  air, 

Up  to  heaven, 
Is  the  soul  that  feels  its  woe, 
And  is  nerved  to  bear  the  blow." 

He  sought  consolation,  where  many 
seek  it  last — in  the  comforts  of  religion. 
His  Bible  became  his  constant  compan- 
ion ;  and  while  those,  who  charged  him 
with  incipient  insanity,  were  locked  in 
the  embrace  of  sleep,  he,  in  the  stillness 
of  midnight,  drew  a  solace  from  its 
soothing  pages. 

"Aunt  Prue,  wat's  de  matter  wid 
Masser  Doctor  ?',  said  Sambo,  as  he  en- 
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tered  the  kitchen  from  the  office  one 
morning.  "  I  go  in  de  office  jis  now 
to  kerry  him  a  note,  an  he  setten  down 
dare  wid  his  head  on  de  table  like  he's 
sleep.  He  allers  hab  sumphin  funny  to 
say  to  me  fore  now ;  but  he  quit  it. 
He  !  he  !  he  !" 

"  Go,  boy  I"  returned  aunt  Prue, 
"  nothin  ail  him.  He  only  studyin  out 
some  'scription  'n  other  to  kill  folks  : 
dat  all." 

"No,  no,  aunt  Prue,  you  'staken. 
His  Bible  dar  open  ;  an  he's  readin  it 
mose  all  de  time.  He  git  no  'scription 
from  dare.     Yahw  !  yahw  !" 

Well,  Lor  !  I  spects  he's  under  con- 
viction. Dat  I  do.  Kie  !  de  spirit  will 
fine  um  out  sumtimes  ;  like  he  did  Sol- 
omon when  he  was  gwine  down  to  put 
de  Philistines  in  jail.  Bockera  mus 
die  too,  well  as  nigger.  I  hopes  he'll 
git  ligion,  dat  I  do." 

"Hear  aunt  Prue  courten  scriptur, 
gis  h)1-  heart !"  said  Sambo,  as  if  amaz- 
ed at  aunt  Prue's  learning  ;  then  scam- 
pered away,  to  attend  again  at  the  of- 
fice. 

Lizzie  retired  to  her  room  after  Mah- 
gar's  departure,  and  sought  to  throw 
open  the  flood-gates  of  sorrow ;  but 
tears  would  not  now  flow  at  her  bidding. 
The  fountains  were  dried  up ;  and  their 
beds  became  as  the  arid  sands"  of  the 
desert.  The  fever  of  grief  had  absorbed 
the  streams  of  her  overcharged  feelings, 
and  seemed  ready  to  sap  the  foundations 
of  the  vital  pedestal. 

"  Mightier  far 
Than  strength  of  nerve  or  sinew,  or  the 

sway 
Of  magic  potent  over  sun  and  sea, 
Is  love,  though  oft  to  agony  distres't, 
And  tho'  his  favorite  seat  seat  be  feeble 

woman's  breast." 


Time  rolled  on,  but  brought  no  balm 
to  heal  the  wounds  of  her  lacerated  bos- 
om. The  umbrage  of  melancholy  shad- 
ed her  fair  face,  deepening  still  with  the 
march  of  days. 

"  Upon  her  face  there  was  the  tint  of  grief, 
The  settled  shadow  of  nn  inward  strife, 
And  an  unquiet  drooping  of  the  eye, 
As  if  its  lid  were  charged  with  unshed 
tears." 

Mournful  are  the  sighs  of  a  breaking 
heart.  Often  when  the  first  beams  of 
day  fell  in  twilight  over  the  fields,  or 
the  shades  of  evening  were  gathering 
around,  would  Lizzie  wander  alone  to 
the  wild-wood,  the  myrtle  groves,  or 
brooklet's  side,  and  there  pour  out  her 
lamentation  to  the  trees,  the  winds  and 
the  waters.  More  sad  and  gloomy  was 
her  fate  than  than  that  of  Mahgar  ;  for 
she  did  not,  like  him,  turn  from  the 
dull  and  changeful  scenes  of  earth,  and 
lift  her  hopes  to  Heaven.  But  lest  I 
should  be  charged  with  over-drawing,  I 
give  you  an  extract  of  one  of  her  letters 
to  Leon  : 

"  Oh  Leon !  when  you  come  home,  you 
will  find  only  a  withered,  blighted  form  of 
your  friend  Lizzie.  You  would  not  know 
me  now.  My  cheeks  are  pale  and  hag- 
gard, and  the  canker  is  at  work  at  my 
heart.  O,  I  don't  believe  I  can  survive  it. 
If  I  were  prepared  to  die,  I  would  pray 
Heaven  to  take  me  from  this  troublesome 
earth. 

Leon,  you  must  write  me  some  verses. 
I  know  you  can  do  it,  and  will  take  no 
denial.  Bring  them  home  when  you  come : 
they  will  be  a  comfort  to  me  in  my  few 
remaining  days.    You  know  the  subject. 

"  I  have  not  seen  the  Dr.  in  a  long  time. 
0,  I  was  mistaken.  I  know  I  did  wrong, 
to  treat  him  as  I  did,  but  he  can  bear  it 
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better  than  I.  He  never  told  me  he  loved 
me,  nor  that  he  intended  to  address  me  ; 
but  he  led  me  to  believe  as  much.  And 
I  thought  if  he  loved  me  truly,  nothing  I 
could  do  would  keep  him  from  declaring 
it.  But  it  is  all  over  now,  and  I  am  reap- 
ing the  fruits  of  my  doing.  He  doesn't 
speak  to  me.  Oh  Leon,  write  often.  Your 
letters  are  all  the  pleasure  I  have  now. 
Make  haste  and  come  home,  or  you  will 
never  see  me  again. 

Ever  Your 

Lizzie." 

This  letter  was  written  soon  after  the 
separation.  Before  Leon  returned  home 
she  had  become  more  cheerful,  and  her 
father,  who  had  been  much  alarmed  for 
her  health,  fondly  hoped  that  she  was 
recovering.  When  Leon  saw  her,  he 
was  startled  at  her  appearance.  He 
had  now  learned  what  love  was,  from 
experience,  and  could  sympathize  truly 
with  her,  from  an  anticipation  of  what 
he  must  suffer,  should  he  be  disappoint- 
ed. His  time  was  devoted  to  her  al- 
most to  the  exclusion  of  every  thing 
else.  Before  his  vacation  ended,  she 
was  so  far  recovered  as  to  dissuade  her 
father  from  taking  her  South,  which, 
upon  the  advice  of  his  physician,  he  had 
resolved  to  do.  Iu  company,  she  was 
nearly  as  lively  as  ever  she  was,  and  her 
cheeks  had  regained  much  of  their 
wonted  bloom. 

Osmon  renewed  his  attentions,  which 
had  been  discontinued  in  consequence 
of  Lizzie's  retirement  from  society.  He 
pressed  his  suit  with  all  the  ardor  of  a 
romantic  lover ;  but  his  proposal  was 
declined.  At  least  he  was  not  accept- 
ed ;  Lizzie's  only  reply  being,  that  she 
did  not,  and  never  could  love  him. 

Leon  thought  it  not  worth  while  to 


enquire  of  Lizzie  what  she  had  done, 
believing  that  she  never  would  think  of 
marryiug  Osmon.     The  evening  before 
he  returned  to  College,  he  was  left  alone 
with  Lizzie  in   the  parlor,  and  having 
noticed  Osmon's   continued  visits,  the 
conversation  turned  upon  that  subject. 
"  What  can  be  the  object  of  Cornelius 
in  continuing  so  devoted  in  his   atten- 
tions to  you  ?     Surely  one  such  refusal 
as  you  gave  him,  ought  to  satisfy  him." 
''  I  expect  a  second  offer  from  him." 
"  And  he  expects  a  second  refusal 
from  you  ?" 

"  No.  I  suppose  not." 
"  But  you  will  give  it  to  him  ?" 
"  I  told  him  before  I  did  not  love  him 
him.  If  he  proposes  again,  I  will  tell  him 
the  same  thing.  But  if  he  is  willing  to 
take  my  hand  without  my  heart,  he 
shall  have  it." 

"  And  will  you  thus  sacrifice  your- 
self?" 

"  It  is  the  noblest  sacrifice  I  can  make. 
I  can  make  him  happy.  I  will  be  mis- 
erable myself,  married  or  single." 

I  )on't  you  think  you  can  love  again  ? 
You  seem  to  be  recovering  from  your 
old  passion." 

"Never.  I  shall  love  on  till  I  die." 
"  Time  is  the  great  physician  of  the 
mind.     You  do  not  think  you  will  die 
with  a  broken  heart  ?" 

"  Not  now.    I  did  think  so." 
"  Then  your  love  will  cease." 
"  The  volcano  may  cease  to  emit  lava, 
but  it  is  a  volcano  still ;  so  my  heart 
may  cease  to  bleed,  but  its  wounds  will 
never  heal." 

"  But  Mahgar  ?" 

"  He  loathes  me,  of  course.  And  I 
don't  blame  him." 

"  Don't  you  think  he  loved  you  ?" 
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"  Yes,  but  he  does  not  now  ?" 

"  Change  your  conduct  towards  him, 
and  perhaps  be  will." 

"  Never  !  Impossible  !  I  can  bear  to 
suffer ;  but  I  never  will  compromise  my 
independence." 

"But  why  did  you  slight  him  at 
first  ?" 

"  Leon,  don't  ask  me  that  question. 
Why  did  Lucifer  rebel  against  the  King 
of  Heaven  ?  Why  did  Eve  eat  the 
forbidden  fruit?  Never  ask  a  woman's 
reason  for  doing  any  thing.  I  could'nt 
help  it." 

"  Then  you  expect  another  offer  from 
Osmon?" 

"I  am  certain  of  it." 

"  And  you  will  accept  him  ?" 

"  With  the  understanding  I  men- 
tioned." 

"  Will  he  consent  to  marry  you  with 
that  understanding  ?" 

"  I  know  he  will." 

Here  the  conversation  stopped.  They 
separated  for  the  night.  On  the  mor- 
row, Leon  returned  to  his  Alma  Mater, 
and  Lizzie  was  left  to  tutor  her  mind, 
as  best  she  could,  for  the  untried,  pre- 
carious state,  on  which  she  expected  so 
soon  to  enter. 

Were  hers  the  only  instance  of  the 
kind  in  the  annals  of  human  experience, 
we  might  collect  around  it  the,  univer- 
sal family  of  man  to  weep  an  ocean  of 
tears,  from  which,  beside  the  stream  of 
time,  should  flow  a  river  in  perpetual 
memory  of  it.  But,  alas  !  There  are 
thousands  of  wretched  females,  who 
can  enter,  with  intense  sympathy,  into 
every  shade  of  feeling  that  Lizzie  ever 
knew ;  and  wh©  are  now  wearing  out 
miserable  existences  in  servitude  to 
hearts  they  never  loved. 


CHAPTER  IX. 


THE    CHASE. 


The  healthy  huntsman,  with  a  cheerful 

horn, 
Summons  the  dogs  and  greets  the  dappled 

morn, 
The  jocund  thunder  wakes  the  enlivened 

hounds ; 
They  rouse  from  sleep,  and  answer  sounds 

for  sounds  ; 
Wild  through  the  furzy  field  their  route 

they  take, 
Their  bleeding  bosoms  force  the  thorny 

brake  ; 
The  tuneful  noise  the  sprightly  courser 

hears, 
Paws  the  green  turf,  and  pricks  his  trem- 
bling ears. 

Gay. 


The  dawn  was  welcomed  with  the 
shrill  notes  of  the  huntsman's  horn. — 
The  eager  pack  whined  and  frisked  a- 
bout  their  masters  ;  while  saddled  steeds 
pranced  and  pawed,  no  less  impatient 
for  the  coming  chase.  Quickly  each  ri- 
der was  mounted — all  dashed  away — 
and  the  morning  breeze  parted  to  the 
moving  train.  On  they  sped  to  the 
lone,  wild  woods,  where  thicket  and 
brake,  pine-barren  and  swamp,  brook 
and  stream,  rushing  on  in  ravine-like 
channels,  alternate  in  the  order  of  care- 
less nature. 

Soon  the  fox  was  frightened  from  his 
lair,  and  a  hundred  deep-mouthed 
hounds  yelped  in  a  hundred  distinct 
strains,  which,  blended  with  the  hunter's 
shouts,  rose  in  exciting  discord,  till  the 
burdened  vault  of  heaven  rung  with  the 
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clamorous  vociferation.  Now,  the  pack 
were  "  under  full  cry,"  and  hill  and  val- 
ley fled  behind  the  rapid  coursers.  Now 
the  yelping  and  whooping  ceased — the 
echo  died  away — a  death-like  silence 
ensued — and  steed  and  rider  stood 
breathless,  listening  for  the  "  Leader's  " 
yell.  Now,  again,  "  Old  General's " 
voice  broke  the  painful  quiet — hearts  of 
huntsman,  horse  and  hound,  leaped  a- 
gainst  their  ribbed  enclosures,  and  all 
rushed  on  in  the  wild,  merry  music  of 
pursuit. 

The  chase  continued  many  hours. — 
The  hunters  were  sometimes  miles  apart, 
each  eager  to  secuie  the  honors,  to  be 
won  at  its  close.  They  were,  sometimes 
ahead  of  the  dogs,  sometimes  in  view  of 
them,  but  seldom  far  behind. 

Mahgar,  who  frequently  joined  this 
and  other  sports  by  the  way  of  recrea- 
tion from  his  professional  duties,  which 
had  now  become  laborious,  was  not  so 
emulous  of  the  fame  of  a  huntsman.  He 
could  turn  aside  from  the  chase  or  the 
drive,  when  the  beauties  of  nature  in- 
vited his  attention,  to  gaze  and  admire 
them.  On  this  day,  as  he  was  making 
a  circuit  to  avoid  a  marshy  district 
through  which  the  chasers  generally 
passed,  he  unexpectedly  came  in  view 
of  lake  Trumba.  Here,  another  thought 
than  of  the  chase  found  entrance  to  his 
mind  ;  another  feeling,  than  of  pleasure 
awoke  within  his  breast.  He  reined  his 
horse  to  the  waters  edge,  and  sat  look-; 
ing  upon  the  scene,  that  spread  before 
him.  Memories  of  the  past  came  crowd- 
ing on  him.  Fondly,  though  sadly,  he 
raised  his  eyes  to  the  sandy  beach,  far 
across  the  sparkling  water,  where  once 
he  had  alighted,  with  all  of  earthly  hap- 
piness his  own.     Hope  flickered  in  his 


soul.  Ah  !  no  :  It  was  not  hope ;  not 
present  hope.  Imagination  bore  him 
back  to  other  days  ;  and  it  was  but  the 
faint  reflection,  from  those  bright  scenes 
of  a  ray  that  gleamed  so  brightly  on 
them.  The  trees,  tall  and  slender,  that 
were  reflected  from  the  liquid  mirror  at 
his  feet,  seemed  to  whisper  of  joys  gone 
by,  aud  say  "  they  must  not  return." 
His  heart  was  steeped  in  melancholy 
feeling,  and  he  doubted  the  truth  of  the 
sentiment  he  had  often  uttered  in  his 
moments  of  sadness  : 

"  Tis  better  to  have  loved  and  lost, 
Than  never  to  have  loved  at  all." 

He  was  about  to  turn  from  a  view, 
painful  from  association,  when  Martin 
addressed  him  : 

"  Hallo !  Mahgar,  I  thought  I  was 
the  only  one  who  did  not  venture  through 
the  swamps.  How  comes  it,  you  are 
carelessly  suffering  the  chase  to  advance 
out  of  hearing:  V 

"  I  only  stopped  to  view  the  lake.  It 
has  quite  as  much  attraction  for  me,  as 
the  music  of  horn  and  hound." 

"  You  look  fatigued.  Are  you  tired  ?" 

"  No.  My  soul  is  sick,  and  my  body 
is  now  in  sympathy  with  it." 

"  Why,  what  is  the  matter  ?  Surely 
you  are  too  much  of  a  philosopher,  as 
well  as  physician,  to  be  afflicted  with 
hypochondria." 

"  No  jesting  Martin  !  I  am  in  a  bad 
case.  '  Can't  thou  minister  to  a  mind 
diseased  ? '" 

"  Not  if  it  is,  in  truth,  diseased.  But, 
if  I  may  be  allowed  to  conjecture,  your 
fancy  has  misled  you." 

"  You  mock  me.  Think  that  I  am 
such  a  slave  to  imagination  ?" 

"  What  I  have  said,  was  en  a  suppo- 
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sition,  which  may  be  untrue.  As  I  do 
not  wish  to  pry  into  your  secrets,  par- 
don me  for  the  insinuation,  and  let's 
change  the  subject." 

"  No,  Martin.  Though  I  would  not 
have  the  world  know  my  troubles,  I  be- 
lieve you  are  my  friend,  and  can  pity, 
at  least  my  weakness.  I  want  to  know 
your  supposition,  and  will  confide  my 
secret  to  you." 

"  You  are  in  love  ?" 

"  Yes:" 

"  With  Eliza  M ." 

"  Yes ;  and  have  been  since  I  saw 
her  first." 

"  Why  not  address  her  ?" 
•     "  Why  should  I  ?" 

"  What  has  she  done  ?" 

"  What  has  she  not  done  ?" 

"  Has  she  discarded  you  ?" 

"  No." 

"  You  surprise  me.  In  love  ;  not  dis- 
carded; and  miserable  ?" 

"  Yes.     She's  engaged." 

44  To  whom  ?" 

"  Osmon,  of  course." 

"  How  do  you  know  it  ?" 

"Know  it?  Do  you  not  know  it? 
I  saw  him  wearing  her  ring.  Every- 
body knows  they  are  engaged." 

"  I  don't  know  it,  nor  believe  it ;  and 
I  think  I  can  convince  you  it  is  not  so." 

"The  ring?" 

"  I  saw  her  the  day  she  got  it  from 
him  :  he  wore  it  without  her  consent ; 
and  if  there  is  any  candor  in  woman's 
language,  or  if  the  countenance  is  ever 
an  index  to  the  feelings  of  the  heart, 
she  does'nt  hive  him,  is  not  engaged  to 
him  and  never  will  be." 

"  Has  she  gotten  her  ring  ?  Are  you 
in  earnest,  or  do  you  run  me  mad  for 
sport  ?" 


44  I  was  never  more  in  earnest.  I  do 
not  trifle  with  such  serious  matters." 

"  I  do  not  doubt  you."  Then  seiz- 
ing his  friend  by  the  hand  and  looking 
him  inquiringly  in  the  face,  Mahgar 
continued, 

';  Are  you  satisfied  you  are  not  mis- 
taken ?" 

"  Most  thoroughly  convinced  I  am 
not." 

"  Procure  me  an  interview  with  her, 
and  my  gratitude  for  life  shall  be  yours." 

"  I  will  speak  to  Susan  on  your  be- 
half, and  am  confident  she  will  espouse 
your  cause."  So  saying,  they  both 
reined  their  horses  toward  the  road,  aa 
if  little  conscious  whither  they  were 
going.  Mahgar  never  dreamed  for  a 
moment  that  he  had  the  right  to  claim 
the  privilege  of  speaking  to  Lizzie  ;  and 
Martin,  overcome  with  the  deep  pathos 
of  his  friend,  never  enquired  why  he  re- 
quired an  intercessor. 

So  intently,  and  so  long,  had  the 
friends  been  engaged  with  the  subject 
before  them,  that  when  they  now 
thought  to  return  to  the  chase,  no 
sound  of  hoof  or  horn  or  hound,  was 
heard  to  tell  them  where  to  go.  While 
debating  whether  they  should  return 
home,  or  seek  their  friends  of  the  "  hunt," 
the  others  of  the  party  were  seen  slowly 
advancing  down  the  road.  The  chase 
was  ended,  and  the  panting  hounds, 
looking  at  each  other  with  gratified  pride, 
as  if  each  thought  his  own  efforts  had 
contributed  most  towards  taking  the 
prize,  trotted  on  before  the  subdued  and 
jaded  horses. 

Now,  again,  Lake  Trumba  farewell  ! 
I  love  sometimes  to  visit  thy  "  bright 
sandy  shore  ;"  and,  at  eventide,  to  bathe 
my  temples  in  thy  cool  "  clear  water." 
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If  the  Wocow  chief  must  see  thee  no 
more — for  he  is  not — and  his  bark  ca- 
noe part  thy  crystal  waves  no  more ; 
yet  thou  wilt  not  be  forgotten.  Though 
many  years  have  passed  since  he  knelt 
beside  thee,  and  vowed  eternal  hatred 
to  the  race  of  the  white  man,  pouring 
out  from  his  benighted  Jbosom,  a  fervent 
prayer  to  the  "  Great  Spirit,"  that  he 
might  not  be  banished  from  his  forest 
home  beside  thee  ;  and  that  prayer  has 
not  been  answered  ;  yet  thou  hast  not 
been  forgotten.  Though  his  vows  and 
prayers  are  no  longer  wafted  on  the 
breeze  that  plays  upon  thy  bosom  ;  and 
he  no  more  plans  the  destruction  of  the 


yet  this  day  were  vows  and  prayers 
made  beside  thee,  more  pure  and  heav- 
en-born than  any  that  ever  pro- 
ceeded from  the  heart  of  the  red  man. 
Farewell ! 


sideration,  be  willing  to  become  the 
possessor  of  her  hand,  knowing  her 
heart  would  not  go  with  it.  She 
thought,  for  the  first  time  seriously,  of 
the  solemn  vow  she  must  take  to  love, 
as  well  as  honor  and  obey  him.  Could 
she  take  that  vow  ?  Had  she  not  de- 
ceived him,  in  simply  telling  him  that 
her  heart  was  not  his,  and  not  that  it 
was  another's  ?  Might  he  not  reasona- 
bly think  that  she  did  not  fully  under- 
stand her  own  feelings  ? — that  she 
might  love  him  after  all? — and  that 
her  consent  to  marry  him  at  all  was 
sufficient  evidence  of  it  ?  These  were 
questions  that  tormented  her  mind  ;  and 


CHAPTER  X. 


"paleface,"  in   council  on  thy   shore  ^between  waking  and  sleeping,  sighing, 

"I  will   not  meet  him,"  she  resigned 
herself  to  unquiet  slumber. 

That  night  she  had  a  dream,  that 
waking  hours  could  not  teach  her  to 
forget.  She  dreamed  that  a  long  and 
toilsome  journey  lay  before  her  which 
she  was  compelled  to  travel  alone  and 
on  foot.  A  mountain  height,  steep  and 
rugged,  towered  before  her,  over  which 
her  path  extended.  Wearied  to  ex- 
haustion, her  lips  parched  with  thirst, 
and  her  feet  lacerated  by  travel,  she 
sought  some  path  around  the  hideous 
precipice.  No  way  was  found  to  escape 
the  tedious  march  over  the  mountain ; 
and  she  strove  to  drag  her  mangled 
form  up  the  steep  ascent.  Alone,  in  a 
desert  wild — night  coming  on  apace 
— she  felt  her  strength  fast  failing,  and 
every  step  she  took  only  served  to  in- 
crease the  terror  of  the  scene  and  the 
difficulty  of  ascending  the  ragged  rocks. 
Overcome  with  lassitude  and  pain,  she 
sank  to  the  earth  in  an  agony  of  dis- 
tress. ■ 

[To  be  Continued.] 


THE    MEETING. 

The  morning  blush  was  lighted  up  by 

hope — 
The  hope  of  meeting  her. 

Miss.  Landon. 

I  have  said  I  would  not  meet  him — 
Have  I  said  the  words  in  vain  ? 

Sunset  burns  along  the  hill-tops, 
And  I'm  waiting  here  again. 

Phebe  Carey. 


Lizzie  retired  to  rest  harrassed  with 
doubt,  perplexity  and  fear.  The  next 
day  she  was  to  meet  Osmon,  to  give 
her  pigbted  faith,  if  he  should  still,  af- 
ter the  month  given  for  his  serious  con- 
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It  is  known  to  most  of  our  readers  that 
the  authorities  of  the  University  have  had 
in  contemplation,  for  some  time,  the  erec- 
tion of  a  suitable  monument  over  the  re- 
mains of  the  late  President  Caldwell.  As 
it  will  doubtless  be  of  interest  to  them  to 
know  something  of  the  plan  upon  which 
it  is  to  be  erected,  we  present  below  an 
interesting  letter  upon  the  subject  from  a 
gentleman  of  New  York  to  Gov.  Swain  : 

New  Yore,  Jan.  31st,  1853.  ^ 
My  Dear  Sir :  I  received  your  Valued  tavor 
of  the  3d  instant,  at  the  hand  of  Dr.  Freeman, 
too  long  ago  not  to  have  been  acknowledged  ere 
this,  and  1  most  humbly  crave  your  pardon  lor 
this  late  reply.  The  reference  of  my  Jriend  Mr. 
Bryan,  though  veiy  gratifying  as  an  evidence  of 
bis  kind  regard,  will  I  fear,  disappoint  the  con- 
fidence you  so  obligingly  express  in  my  ability 
to  aid  you.  My  best  services  are,  however, 
most  cordially  at  your  command,  and  I  shall  be 
much  pleased  if  any  suggestions  I  may  make, 
are  fortunate  enough  to  meet  your  approbation. 
Since  the  receipt  of  your  letter,  1  have  referred 
to  several  publications  on  the  subject  of  Sepul- 
chral Architecture  to  assist  my  fancy  in  the  in- 
vention of  a  new  design,  but  though  all  the  ele- 
ments, as  it  regards  form,  present  themselves  in 
infinite  variety,  in  the  splendid  structures  of 
Westminister  Abbey — Pere  La  Chaise — and  the 
ambitious  cemeteries  of  our  own  country,  I 
have  looked  in  vain  for  the  suggestive  to  my 
own  ideal  for  a  case  like  yours.  Indeed,  my 
hope  of  producing  any  thing  original  has  been 
fain  to  shrink  into  the  humble  aim  of  making  a 
good  selection  from  existing  models,  but  as  you 
request  the  former,  I  will  venture  to  submit  the 
only  symbol  that  has  occurred  to  me  as  a  novel- 
ty, at  least  in  application.  There  seems  to  be  a 
beautiful  filial  piety  in  the  disposition  of  all  mod- 
ern schools  of  learning,  to  enshrine  themselves 
beneath  the  ^Egis  of  some  celebrated  preceptor 
of  antiquity,  and  the  very  names  of  Greece  and 


miliar  objects,  stamped  with  the  impress  of  th.8 
classic  era  of  those  Empires,  possess  a  distinct 
association  with  the  genius  of  their  clime  and  age. 
The  Pharos  of  Alexandria, may  in  this  sense  be 
regarded  as  a  monument  of  the  intellectual  illu- 
mination of  that  celebrated  city,  where  the  radi- 
ance beaming  from  its  schools  of  science,  pour- 
ed a  brighter  light  upon  the  nations  than  the 
towering  beam  shed  across  the  Mediterranean. 
As  this  "  wonder  of  the  world  "  was  the  primi- 
tive of  all  such  structures  throughout  the  whole 
extent  of  that  inland  sea,  and  gave  to  them  all  its 
name,  its  figure  may  well  symbolize  the  light  of 
science,  not  only  of  Egypt,  but  of  Greece  and 
Rome.  Is  it  not  your  purpose  to  commemorate 
a  tower  of  light  1  Did  he  not  stand  as  a  watch- 
tower,  and  a  guiding  star  to  protect,  enlighten 
and  allure  the  youthful  voyagers  on  the  tide  of 
time,  to  the  haven  of  wisdom  and  renown  ? — 
Should  any  one  question  the  identity  of  the  pa- 
gan light  of  early  Greece  with  that  which  beam- 
ed from  the  christian  philosophy  of  Chapel 
Hil  1 ,  let  the  Greek  words  Phos  Tou  N  ou  conspic- 
uously expressed  in  relief  upon  the  tower,  assert 
the  purity  of  science,  independently  of  all  its 
accidental  associations.  One  difficulty  has,  I 
dare  say,  occurred  to  you  in  the  execution  of  a 
design  apparently  so  ambitious — the  erection 
of  a  Pharos  would  require  a  sum  entirely  be- 
yond the  amount  appropriated  to  the  object.  It 
would,  indeed,  if  it  were  necessary  to  rear  a 
structure  at  all  equal  to  the  original,  but  happily 
it  is  quite  practicable  to  embody  all  the  senti- 
ment expressed,  ly  a  magnificent  pile  within  the 
compass  of  a  very  contracted  model.  Indeed, 
happily  for  our  purpose  the  elements  of  the 
Pharos  are  of  the  simplest  and  most  managea- 
ble form.  It  was  a  square  tower  consisting 
of  several  stories,  each  narrowing  towards  the 
top,  and  the  base  of  each  of  less  diameter  than 
the  apex  of  that  on  which  it  stood.  The  upper- 
most of  the  stories  was  windowed  to  emit  the 
light.  My  idea  would  be  to  obtain,  if  possible, 
an  authentic  elevation  of  the  original  Pharos, 
and  construct  a  model  of  blocks  of  marble  cor- 


Rome   have  become   synonymes    to  scholars   responding  in  number  with  the  stories  of  that 
with  the  arts  and  sciences.    Even  the  most  fa-   structure — that  forming  the  sumn»>»  to  h&  W 
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low,  with  open  work  or  latticed  sides — to  re- 
ceive the  upper  section  of  an  urn,  with  a  flame 
issuing  high  enough  to  appear  quite  above  the 
top  of  ihe  tower ;  and  the  words  Phos  Tou 
Nou,  sculptured  in  bold  relief  on  a  shield  rest- 
ing against  the  facade  of  the  open  work.  If  we 
•annot  find  a  drawing,  we  can  make  one  cor- 
respondent to  the  descriptions  we  find  ;  and  it  is 
evident  that  a  monument  so  constructed  would 
be  transported  very  easily,  and  at  the  same  time 
very  solid  when  erected.  I  have  made  no  in- 
quiries yet  as  to  the  probable  expense,  but  I  have 
no  doubt  at  all  that  such  a  monument  in  pro- 
portions quite  satisfactory  as  to  size,  would  be 
easily  attainable  within  your  limits.  The  epi- 
taph might  be  engraved  with  perfect  plainness 
on  the  facade  of  one  of  the  sections,  if  high 
enough,  or  on  a  scroll  depending  (rom  the  top  of 
.  one  of  them,  and  dropping  across  two  or  three 
if  necessary,  or  an  open  volume  wrought  of  mar- 
ble might  be  affixed  against  the  facaue  of  the 
tower,  and  contain  upon  its  pages  the  memorial 
of  the  dead,  with  a  circle  of  rays  surrounding 
the  lettering  and  making  it  an  illuminated  work. 
On  another  sheet  I  will  give  you  some  rude  out- 
lines of  what  I  imagine  of  the  Pharos,  and  also  of 
some  pretty  models  which  are  more  attractive  in 
themselves,  but  not  as  expressively  appropriate. 
I  may  say  here,  that  the  only  monument  I  have 
met  with  in  the  idea  of  a  light  house  is  that 
erected  to  the  memory  of  Lord  Nelson  at  Cal- 
ton  Hill,  Edinburgh.  I:  is  an  exceedingly  beau- 
tiful structure,  and  appears  to  very  great  advan- 
tage on  the  summit  of  a  rugged  rock,  but  it 
seems  to  me  to  be  too  literal  to  be  meritorious 
as  a  symbol. 

Will  you  have  the  goodness  to  say  in  yourre- 
p'y,  what  proportion  of  the  thousand  dollars 
can  be  applied  to  the  monument  delivered  on 
ehip  board  here.  The  transportation  and  the 
erection  of  some  of  the  forms  of  monument  are 
very  serious  items,  especially  in  these  days  of 
rendering  them  as  solid  as  possible  ;  when' 
they  are  very  massive  too,  and  composed  of  very 
large  numbers,  there  is  increased  danger  of  in- 
jury in  moving. 

Excuse  the  desultory  manner  in  which  my 
want  of  time  compels  me  to  write,  and  believe 
me,  with  sentiments  of  profound  respect, 

Your  friend  and  ob't  serv't, 
S.  M.  CHESTER. 


Having  a  good  deal  of  valuable  matter 
on  hand,  which  we  feel  under  oblicratkn  to 


publish,  we  have  considerably  enlarged  the 
present  number  of  our  Magazine.  This  eti- 
largment  of  course  will  be  only  temporary, 
as  the  present  number  of  subscribers  would 
not  justify  it  for  any  length  of  time.  Our 
subscription  list  is  amply  sufficient  to  meet 
all  the  expenses  of  the  Magazine,  if  we 
could  only  devise  some  means  of  inducing 
subscribers  to  PAY  UP.  This  is  an  age 
of  wonders,  and  communications  with  roe 
other  world — tables  walking  about  and 
obeying  the  orders  of  men,  &c.,&c,  have 
become  matters  of  such  common  occur- 
rence that  they  have  censed  to  create  as- 
tonishment. Nothing  is  attempted  now 
which  does  not  shoot  far  ahead  of  anything 
ever  attempted  before.  Amidst  this  mighty 
rush  after  the  wonderful,  why  does  not 
some  genius  attempt  the  most  wonderful 
of  all  wonders — the  infusing  into  the  peo- 
ple of  our  Slate  (we  dor.'t  know  whether 
it  is  so  elsewhere  or  not)  some  sense  of 
Pkinteks'  Rights?  Were  he  to  accom- 
plish this,  he  would  deserve  to  be  placed 
amongst  the  foremost  of  his  country's 
benefactorr-,nnd  the  whole  newspaper  tribe, 
from  the  mountains  to  the  seacoast,  would 
unite  in  one  general  song  of  praise.  Not 
the  least  grateful  heart  amongst  them, 
would  be  ours.  We  can  hear  of  woman's 
rights  and  almost  every  other  sort  of  rights'. 
Have  printers  none  1  We  have  endeavor- 
ed to  give  satisfaction  to  all  our  subscrib- 
ers, and  we  flatter  ourselves  that  in  a  large 
majority  of  cases  we  have  succeeded.  At 
any  rate,  this  has  been  the  only  reward  for 
which  we  have  looked  or  even  wished. 
But  as  we  are  soon  to  resign  the  conduct 
of  the  Magazine  into  other  hands,  and 
would  leave  it  free  from  debt,  we  most 
earnestly  insist  that  those  who  are  in  ar- 
rears will  at  once  settle  up. 

Boeing. — The  mo  t  boring  thing  in  cre- 
ation is  a  fiddling,  fifing,  fluting,  singing 
room-mate.  Did  you  ever  have  one  ?  Did 
you  ever  see  one  ?  Did  you  ever  hear  one  ? 
Mav  you  always  escape.     Gracious !  while 
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I  am  trying  to  write,  mine  is  operating. 
The  cold  instrument  of  a  dentist,  with  one 
end  locked  fast  around  a  molar,  and  150 
pounds  of  flesh  supended  on  the  other, 
is  a  luxury  to  it.  Imagine  500  Lilliputians 
tapping  you  with  500  gimlets,  or  1000 
wood-peckers  staving  their  bills  into  your 
flesh  and  you  will  have  some  idea  of  the 
misery  inflicted  by  this  musical  torture. 
Look  at  him.  He  sings.  Now  he  rolls 
his  eyes  towards  the  Heavens  as  if  he  were 
certain  the  spheres  were  going  to  pitch  in 
and  accompany  him.  Now  he  pricks  up 
his  ears  and  listens  intently  to  the  modu- 
lations of  his  voice.  Exstacy  !  Bliss ! 
He  faints !  Camphor !  Lavender !  Ker- 
slosh  goes  the  water  of  the  slop  bucket 
upon  him — good-bye  starched  shirt  and 
standing  collar !  He  revives — and  goes  to 
the  bath.  I  wonder  if  the  boy  thinks  mu- 
sic a  manly  and  becoming  exercise.  Let 
him  hear  the  words  of  a  sensible  contem- 
porary : 

"  Music  runs  into  effeminacy.  In  all 
our  experience  we  never  knew  a  vocalist 
to  get  above  white  kids  and  affectation. 
Music  is  very  proper  for  girls.  Boys 
should  be  taught  to  huzza.  Music  not 
only  softens  the  male  heart,  but  the  male 
head.  It  gives  an  undue  importance  to 
quirks  and  quavers,  and  makes  a  man 
much  more  capable  of  discharging  the 
duties  of  a  quilting  party,  than  it  does  to 
take  part  in  the  rough  and  tumble  affairs 
of  life.  Show  us  a  youth  that  is  a  good 
singer  at  eighteen,  and  we  will  show  you 
a  person  who  will  "be  a  foo  foo  at  forty  - 
Jive" 

Nobody  else  need  take  these  remarks 
to  themselves  and  I  hope  my  old  chum 
will  not  see  them. 


It  is  due  to  the  author  of  the  "  Banks 
of  the  Epac  Reef"  to  state  that  his  non- 
appearance in  the  last  number  is  not  to  be 
attributed  to  him,  but  that  he  was  unin- 
tentionally crowded  out. 

The  following  contributions  are  respect- 
tully  declined :  "  A  Revolutionary  Tale ;" 
"  Chapel  Hill ;"  also  a  letter  from  "  Sy- 
phax's  Little  Brother."  Syphax  should 
teach  his  little  brother  better  than  to  talk 
about  him  as  he  does.  He  is  too 
to  write  for  publication. 


young 


It  has  been  a  great  desideratum  at  every 
commencement  to  obtain  a  band  of  musi- 
cians worthy  of  the  occasion.  Our  fail- 
ure to  do  so  has  been  no  small  cause  of 
mortification ;  but  it  has  generally  pro- 
ceeded from  the  practice  of  imposition, 
and  from  no  want  of  exertion  on  the  part 
of  the  proper  persons ;  therefore  we  at- 
tach blame  to  no  one.  It  is  with  pleasure 
however,  that  we  are  enabled  on  this  oc- 
casion to  acquaint  the  admirers  of  Appollo 
and  Euterpe,  and  who  is  not  one,  with 
the  success  of  our  present  excellent  corp3 
of  managers,  in  procuring  the  services  of 
a  band,  which  from  the  reputation  it  en- 
joys, from  newspaper  notices,  and  from 
persons  who  know,  cannot  fail  to  give  en- 
tire satisfaction.  "  Smith's  Band  of  Rich- 
mond," perhaps  known  better  as  the  "Vir- 
ginia State  Band,"  is  said  to  be  unsurpass- 
ed in  its  performance,  and  even  unrivalled, 
except  it  may  be,  by  Volandt's  of  Mary- 
land. 
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Robert  Howe  was  born  in  Brunswick 
county,  North  Carolina,  about  the  year 
1732.  His  father's  family  was  a  branch 
of  the  noble  house  of  Howe,  in  England. 

He  was  left  an  orphan  at  an  early 
age,  and  the  charge  of  his  childhood 
devolved  on  his  grandmother.  He  did 
not  receive  a  regular  education  ;  but  his 
mind  being  active  and  inquisitive,  he 
rapidly  acquired  knowledge  from  the 
libraries  and  conversation  of  his  relatives, 
and  other  gentlemen  of  Cape  Fear,  most 
of  whom  were  well  educated  for  that 
day,  and  possessed  ample  collections  of 
books. 

His  guardian,  although  negligent  of 
his  education,  was  careful  of  his  pecu- 
niary interest ;  and  on  taking  possession 
of  his  estate  he  found  himself  the  pro- 
prietor of  an  ample  fortune. 

At  the  age  of  eighteen,  he  married 
a  young  and  beautiful  daughter  of  the 
Granger  family,  without  the  consent  of 
her  parents. 

Howe's  talents  developed  themselves 
early,  but  his  judgment  had  not  kept 
psce  with  his  other  faculties.  Of  an  ar- 
14_Vol.  II. 


dent  temperament,  his  passions  plunged 
him  into  occasional  excesses,  to  which 
may  be  attributed  the  opposition  of  the 
lady's  family.  This  union,  as  might 
have  been  expected,  was  not  a  happy 
one. 

A  few  years  after  his  marriage  he 
visited  England,  and  remained  there 
about  two  years.  He  returned  greatly 
improved  in  manners  and  in  knowledge 
of  the  world.  While  in  that  country 
he  had  mingled  in  the  highest  circles 
of  society,  and  received  much  kindness 
and  attention  from  his  relations. 

These  aristocratic  associations  did  not, 
however,  lessen  his  devotion  to  his  na- 
tive country,  nor  diminish  his  zeal  for 
the  rights  of  his  fellow  citizens. 

Howe  early  commenced  his  public 
career.  In  the  year  1*760,  before  he 
was  thirty  years  old,  although  he  had 
never  practised  law  he  had  gathered  up 
enough  of  the  science  from  his  desulto- 
ry reading,  to  fill  with  credit  the  statioa 
of  Associate  Judge  on  the  bench  with 
Chief  Justice  Berry.  In  1767  he  held  the 
same  office  with  Chief  Justice  Howard 
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During  this  period  he  was  also  dis- 
charging the  duties  of  commander  of 
Fort  Johnston,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Cape 
Fear  river. 

Howe  engaged  with  zeal  in  the  first 
movements  of  the  Revolution.  In  the 
years  1*772  and  '73  he  was  elected  a 
delegate  to  the  Assembly  for  the  coun- 
ty of  Brunswick,  and  while  there  acted 
on  various  committees,  composed  of  dis- 
tinguished men.  In  1774  he  was  elect- 
ed chairman  of  the  committee  to  whom 
was  referred  Governor  Martin's  last 
speech,  and  wrote  the  answer  to  it, 
which  was  an  eloquent  and  forcible  re- 
port, in  tlie  form  of  an  address  to  the 
Governor.  On  the  8th  of  April,  the 
Assembly  was  dissolved,  being  the, last 
■that  met  under  the  royal  government. 

August  8th,  1775,  Gov.  Martin,  who 
had  taken  refuge  on  board  the  British 
ship  Cruiser,  lying  in  the  Cape  Fear, 
issued  a  proclamation,  in  which  he  de- 
nounces Howe  for  having  "  taken  the 
style  of  Colonel,  and  for  summoning  and 
training  the  militia,"  &c,  &c.  Thus  it 
appears  that  Howe  was  early  in  the  field 
actually  organizing  the  militia ;  the  only 
effectual  means _of  preparing  for  resis- 
tance to  British  aggression. 

In  August,  1775,  Howe  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Provincial  Congress  which 
sat  at  Hillsborough.  In  that  Congress, 
he  was  elected  colonel  of  the  second 
regiment,  then  about  to  be  raised,  on 
the  continental  establishment. 

On  the  8th  of  September  he  was  on 
the  committee  that  reported  an  address 
to  the  inhabitants  of  Great  Britain,  a 
paper  distinguished  for  its  beauty  and 
power. 

This,  I  believe  terminated  Howe's  le- 
gislative career. 


In  December,  1775,  Col.  Howe  was 
ordered  to  take  the  command  of  the 
troops  which  were  to  march  to  the  aid 
of  Virginia.  Unavoidable  circumstan- 
ces prevented  his  reaching  the  "  Great 
Bridge,"  until  two  days  after  the  battle, 
which  was  fought  at  that  place.  Here 
he  met  his  old  friend  and  fellow  soldier? 
Col.  Woodford,  with  whom  he  served 
in  the  Indian  war,  on  the  banks  of  the 
Holstein. ' 

Howe  was  received  in  Virginia  with 
distinction,  and  for  his  services  there, 
during  the  winter,  he  was  voted  the 
thanks  of  the  Convention.  While  in 
that  province  [March  1776,]  he  was 
promoted  by  the  general  Congress,  sit- 
ting at  Philadelphia,  to  the  rank  of  Bri- 
gadier-General. 

For  details  there  is  not  space  in  this 
sketch. 

When  Gen.  Lee  arrived  in  Virginia 
March  '76,  Howe  joined  him  with  his 
regiment,  and  accompanied  him  into 
North  Carolina.  There,  at  Halifax,  he 
received  the  thanks  of  the  convention — 
and  there  also,  in  New  Berne  he  received 
public  honors  on  the  same  account — his 
services  in  Virginia. 

An  additional  evidence  of  the  impor- 
tance of  Howe's  public  services,  at  this 
time  is  the  fact  that  he  is  excepted  from 
the  offer  of  pardon,  proclaimed  by  Sir 
Henry  Clinton,  in  the  king's  name,  to 
all  who  should  lay  down  their  arms  ; — 
and  that  a  party  from  the  British  fleet 
was  landed  for  the  especial  purpose  of 
ravaging  his  plantation,  on  the  Cape 
Fear  river. 

The  reader's  attention  is  invited  to 
these  manife  tations  of  approbation  : — 
1st,  his  promotion  by  Congress  ;  2nd., 
the  thanks  of  the  Virginia  Convention; 
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3rd.,  the  address  of  th  k  from  the 
Convention  of  North  Carolina  and  the 
honors  paid  him  in  the  towns  through 
which  he  passed — and  added  to  these 
the  vindictive  hostility  of  the  British 
Commander  to  him  personally.  I  in- 
vite attention  to  these  points,  because 
Marshall,  in  his  Biography  of  Washing- 
ton, is  evidently  unwilling  to  admit  that 
he  performed  any  services  at  all ;  I  thus 
prove,  that,  the  best  and  wisest  men  are 
not  beyond  the  influence  of  error  and 
prejudice. 

In  Ma}T,  1776,  Howe,  with  his  regi- 
ment joined  the  Virginia  and  North  Ca- 
rolina forces  (probably  at  Cross  Creek, 
now  Fayetteville)  and  marched  to  the 
relief  of  South  Carolina.  They  arrived 
in  Charleston  on  the  18th  June.  These 
troop  \  ere  enca  ;  ped  a>  Haddrll's 
Point,  under  the  immediate  command  of 
General  Lee. 

The  attack  on  Sulli  n'  Island  and 
the  signal  victory  over  the  British  fleet, 
by  the  gallant  M  Itrie,  took  place  on 
the  28th  of  the  same  month.  It  is  not 
compatible  with  the  design  of  this  sketch 
to  describe  it. 

Abeut  the  latter  end  of  July,  Lee 
undertook  an  expedition  against  Florida. 
He  proceeded  to  Georgia,  and  ordered 
Howe  to  follow  him  with  the  Virginia 
and  North  Carolina  troops. 

Howe  marched  as  far  as  Sunbury,  in 
Ge.^iuia.  The  sickly  stas<  n  had  set  in, 
and  fourteen  or  iil'teen  of  the  men  were 
buried  every  day. 

In  the  meantime,  an  express  arrived 
ordering  Lee  immediately  to  the  North 
and  the  expedition  was  relin  juished. 

Upon  the  departure  of  General  Lee, 
Gen.  James  Moore  was  appointed  to 
succeed  him. 


1  his  officer,  having  continued  at  his 
post  four  months,  found  it  necessary  to 
return  to  North  Carolina,  intending  to 
remain  there  a  short  time.  H  left  to 
Gen.  Howe,  the  command  of  the  city  of 
Charleston.  Soon  after  this,  General 
Moore  was  ordered  to  join  the  army  at 
the  North,  and  Howe  was  appointed  to 
succeed  him  in  the  command  of  the 
Southern  Department. 

When  Howe  entered  on  the  duties 
of  i  is  command,  it  might  have  been 
expected  that  he  would  be  treated  with 
the  respect  and  attention  due  to  his 
position,  character  and  talents.' '  The 
very  reverse,  however,  was  the  case. 
State  pride  and  State  prejudices— wound- 
ed by  two  appointments  in  succession, 
of  officers  from  North  Carolina,  to  the 
command  of  the  southern  department — 
produced  feelings  which  not  only  ren- 
dered social  intercourse  extremely  un- 
pleasant ;  but  what  was  cf  incalculably 
more  importance,  operated  on  those, 
whose  duty  it  was,  to  furnish  the  com- 
mander in  chief,  promptly,  with  neces- 
sary equipments  and  munitions  of  war. 
From  this  unhappy  commencement 
•  r  ably  arose  all  the  disappointments 
which  followed. 

eneral  Howe's  spirit  of  accommoda- 
tion and  deference  to  the  civil  authori- 
ty, wa  n  anifested  from  the  very  begin- 
ning to  the  end  of  his  administration. 

Two  instances  will  suffice.  When 
the  North  Carolina  troops  were  order- 
ed to  the  North,  Howe  being  at  t<  at 
time  in  Georgia,  Gen.  Gadsden  called  a 
council  of  officers,  to  determine  wheth- 
er the  South  Carolina  troops  should  be 
recalled  from  Georgia  for  the  protection 
of  Charleston.  Gen.  Howe  on  receiving 
the  application,  immediately  consented, 
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although  their  services  were  much  need- 
ed in  Georgia. 

The  second  instance  I  will  adduce, 
was,  when  President  Rutledge  applied 
for  a  body  of  men  to  serve  as  marines 
on  board  a  fleet  which  was  being  fitted 
out  at  Charleston,  for  the  protection  of 
the  commerce  of  South  Carolina. 

Howe  ordered  two  councils  of  officers, 
in  succession,  to  consider  the  applica- 
tion. 

Both  councils  refused  their  consent, 
and  Howe,  although  he  concurred  with 
his  officers  in  opinion,  yet,  rather  than 
oppose  the  wishes  of  the  civil  authority, 
granted  the  men  required,  upon  his  own 
responsibility. 

On  the  2d  October,  17  77,  Howe  was 
appointed  by  Congress  a  Major  General. 
In  the  spring  and  summer  of  1778, 
Howe  attempted  an  expedition  against 
Florida;  much  less  was  done  than  he 
anticipated.  Provost  and  Fuser  were 
compelled  to  retreat,  and  Col.  Elbert 
captured  several  British  vessels  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Satilla  river,  &c,  &c.-  — 
The  disadvantages  under  which  Howe 
labored  were  great  and  complicated. 

In  addition  to  the  tardiness  and  in- 
sufficiency of  supplies  from  South  Car- 
olina, he  was  barrassed  by  the  conduct 
of  Gov.  Houston  of  Georgia,  who  with 
the  militia  of  that  State  positively  re- 
fused to  act  under  continental  authority. 
Gen.  Williamson  who  commanded  the 
South  Caroljna  militia,  followed  his  ex 
ample,  while  Commodore  Bowlan  de- 
clared that  in  the  Naval  Department 
he  was  supreme. 

Had  these  troops  been  placed  under 
the  command  of  Howe,  in  addition  to 
his  continentals,  before  sickness  had 
wasted  these  last,  and  before  his  horses 


had  perished  from  want  of  grain,  he 
would  have  pushed  on  to  St  Augustine 
and  achieved  a  victory  worthy  of  the 
American  arms,  before  the  season  be- 
came too  late  to  continue  his  operations 
in  that  unhealthy  climate. 

Two  extracts  from  letters  of  Colonel 
Charles  Cotesworth  Pinckney,  to 
Gen.  Moultrie,  will  convince  the  reader 
that  I  have  not  exaggerated  in  my  state- 
ment, and  will  also  give  an  idea  of  the 
injustice  and  prejudice  with  which 
Howe's  conduct  was  viewed. 


-dated,  Fort  Howe,  > 


Extract  lst,- 

May  24,  1778. 

"  Detained  here  still  by  the 


delay  of  the  South  Carolina  Galley,  and 
the  provision  Schooner,  which  are  not  yet 
come  round  to  the  river. 

"  The  reasonable  and  candid  gentry  of 
this  State  [Georgia]  are  throwing  out  re- 
flections on  the  General  [Howe]  and  the 
army,  for  not  marching  to  attack  the  ene- 
my and  storm  lines  without  provisions  and 
without  ammunition. 

"  I  cannot  help  lamenting  to  you,  that 
you  have  been  much  too  parsimonious 
in  your  fitting  us  out  for  this  expedition. 
What  can  be  more  cruel  than  crowding 
eight,  ten,  or  twelve  men  into  one  tent, 
or  obliging  those  who  cannot  get  in,  to 
sleep  in  the  heavy  dews  ?  What  more 
inconvenient  than  to  have  only  one  camp 
kettle  for  ten,  twelve,  or  fifteen  men — and 
in  this  hot  climate  one  small  canteen  to 
six  men?  We  think  no  expense  too 
great  to  procure  men,  but  after  we  have 
got  them,  we  do  not  think  we  ought  to  go 
to  any  expense  to  preserve  their  health. 
******  The  Governor  of  Georgia  has 
ordered  from  us,  to  the  militia,  two  hun- 
dred barrels  of  rice,  &c.     *    *    * 

"We  are  very  badly  supplied  with 
medicines.  *****  These  articles  not 
being  sent  will  not  prevent  our  going,  but 
will  occasion  the  sickness  of  many,"  &c, 
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Extract  2d, — dated  at  the  ruins  of  1 
Fort  Tonyn,  July  10.     ( 
"  After  waiting  so  long  for 


the  militia  We  find  that  there  are  to  be  as 
many  independent  commanders  as  there 
Sirecorps.  Governor  Houston  declares  that 
he  will  not  be  commanded, — Col.  Wil- 
liamson hints  that  his  men  will  not  be 
satisfied  to  be  under  Continental  com- 
mand, or,  indeed,  under  any  commander 
than  himself,  and  Commodore  Bovvlan  in- 
sists that  in  the  naval  department  he  is  su- 
preme ! 

"  With  this  divided,  this  heterogenous 
command  what  can  be  done  ?  Even  if  the 
season  and  every  military  requisite  were 
favorable,  the  Continental  troops  have 
been  so  violently  attacked  by  sickness — 
and  the  desolation  made  by  it,  is  so  rapidly 
increasing, — that  if  we  do  not  retreat 
soon,  we  shall  not  be  able  to  return  at 
all? 

Under  the  circumstances  described  in 
these  letters,  there  was  no  alternative, 
but  to  return  or  perish  by  disease. — 
Accordingly,  Howe  called  a  council  of 
officers,  and  a  retreat  was  unanimously 
resolved  upon  ;  and  was  carried  into 
execution  as  expeditiously  as  the  debil- 
itated condition  of  the  troops  would  ad- 
mit. The  retreat  commenced  the  12th 
July  and  occupied  a  considerable  time, 
the  troops  being  much  enfeebled  by 
recent  sickness. 

While  Col.  Pinckney  proceeded  with 
the  invalids  to  Charleston  by  water, 
Howe  with  the  Continentals  pursued 
his  course  to  Savannah,  and  encamped 
near  that  city. 

Many  publications  appeared  about 
this  time  in  Soutb  Carolina,  filled  with 
invectives  against  the  administration  of 
Gen.  Howe.  Among  them  was  a  let- 
ter which  emanated  from  the  pen  of 
Gen.  Gadsden,   and    which  contained 


expressions  highly  offensive  to  the  ob- 
ject of  it.  Gen.  Howe  required  the  au- 
thor to  retract  or  apologize.  He  re- 
fused to  comply  with  either  of  these  re- 
quisitions, and  a  duel  was  the  conse- 
quence. The  parties  met  at  Cannons- 
borough,  a  suburb  of  Charleston — Howe 
being  accompanied  by  Col.  C.  C.  Pinck- 
ney and  Gadsden  by  Col.  Barnard  Elli- 
ott. Howe's  ball  grazed  his  opponent's 
right  ear — on  which  Gadsden  fired  his 
pistol  in  the  air.  This  magnanimous 
conduct  brought  about  an  amicable  ad- 
justment of  the  quarrel. 

I  find  it  necessary  to  correct  an  er- 
ror of  my  venerable  friend,  Dr.  Joseph 
Johnson,  in  respect  to  this  duel.  It 
took  place  on  the  13th  of  August,  1778, 
more  than  four  months  before  the  fall  of 
Savannah,  and  therefore  could  not  have 
grown  out  of  that  affair,  as  the  Dr.  sup- 
poses was  the  case,  but  must  have  aris- 
en from  matters  connected  with  the 
Florida  campaign.* 

Immediately  after  the  return  of  the 
main  body  of  the  army,  the  in- 
cursions from  Florida  were  renew- 
ed and  continued,  at  intervals,  to  annoy 
the  frontier,  during  the  fall  and  the  ear- 
ly part  of  the  winter. 

Howe  repelled  these  incursions  and 
prevented  an  invasion  from  Florida ;  but 
his  name  was  studiously  kept  out  of 
sight,  by  most  of  those,  who  gave  ac- 
counts of  these  skirmishes.  Even  at 
Howe's  trial,  the  facts  of  his  having  been 
present,  and  having  been  in  command 
were  only  extorted  by  cross-examination 
of  a  nr.litia  officer    of  high  rank,  who 


*  See  Johnson's  Traditions  and  Reminiscen- 
ces, p.  204. 
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served  under  him  on  some  of  these  oc- 
casions. 

From  the  commencement  of  Howe's 
administration  in  the  southern  depart- 
ment, his  attention  was  directed  to  the 
defenceless  condition  of  the  sea-coast  of 
Georgia.  Looking  upon  an  invasion 
as  iii'.  vit  ;b!e  he  had  for  the  last  two 
years  seized  every  opportunity  to  urge 
upon  the  executive  and  legislative  de- 
partments of  that  state  the  absolute  ne- 
cessity of  taking  immediate  and  energet- 
ic measures  to  fortify  every  weak  point. 
The  Legislature  injected  his  advice  with 
contempt.  Governor  Houston  always 
lavish  in  promises,  was  uniformly  faith- 
less in  the  performance  of  them. 

At  length  .Howe's  predictions  were 
verified.  The  enemy  landed.  The  au- 
thorities of  Georgia  now  saw — but  too 
late — their  error  in  not  fortifying  their 
coast. 

Every  thing  that  the  shortness  of  the 
time  and  the  scantiness  of  means  admit- 
ted of  was  done  by  Howe  and  sanctioned, 
though  not  aided  by  the  Governor. 

Howe's  army  consisted  of  seven  hun- 
dred and  fifty  men. 

Colonel  Bull,  with  a  body  of  South 
Carolina  militia,  had  been  called  into 
Georgia  to  assist  repelling  Prevost  and 
Fuser.  Upon  their  retreat  Col.  Bull 
marched  to  Savannah  and  encamped 
with  Howe. 

Historians  differ,  as  to  the  number  of 
these  militia.  Some  say  they  amounted 
to  one  thousand,  and  others  to  only  four 
hundred  men;  but  be  their  number 
what  it  might,  it  is  certain  they  left  Sa- 
vannah after  the  alarm  was  given,  of 
the  approach  of  the  British  fleet,  and 
only  a  few  days  before  the  debarkation 
of  the  troops.  McCdl  in  his  annals  of 
Georgia  (I  think,  2d  vol.,  page   175) 


says,  that  they  were  dismissed  by  Gov- 
ernor Houston  !  I  leave  my  readers  to 
make  their  own  comment. 

Howe,  notwithstanding  every  disad- 
vantage and  discouragement,  was  san- 
guine of  repulsing  th  enemy  wi  h  his 
little  army.  He  took  a  position  which 
he  deemed  impregnable,  about  half  a 
mile  southeast  of  the  town  of  Savannah. 
His  only  apprehension  was,  that  the  en- 
emy might  find  a  pass  through  the  dense 
swamp  on  his  right,  and  thus  get  into 
his  rear. 

He  made  reiterated  attempts  both  by 
his  own  personal  efforts,  and  by  parties 
of  intelligent  officers,  sent  to  explore  the 
swamp,  to  dicover  whether  it  was  pass- 
able, and  he  f  s  titled  with  a  Rideau,  the 
only  spot  that  seemed  to  be  an  outlet, 
and  posted  forty  continentals,  under 
Major  Keith  to  defend  it. 

In  the  meantime,  as  Colonel  Camp- 
bell the  British  commander,  was  march- 
ing his  army  towards  the  position  of 
Howe,  a  negro  whom  he  accidentally 
met,  offered  to  conduct  him  through 
the  swamp,  into  the  rear  of  the  Ameri- 
can army.  Campbell  eagerly  accepted 
the  proposal,  and  took  his  measures  ac- 
cordingly. 

As  soon  as  he  arrived  within  sight  of 
Howe's  position,  he  ordered  a  bait,  in  a 
piece  of  low  ground;  and  immediately 
detached  Sir  James  Baird,  with  seven 
hundred  light  infantry,  through  the  pas- 
sage pointed  out  by  the  negro ;  the  situa- 
tion of  the  ground  favoring  the  conceal- 
ment of  the  manoeuvre. 

That  portion  of  the  British  army 
which  landed  amounted  to  twenty-one 
hundred  men,  of  which  number  seven 
hundred  were  stationed  as  a  rear-guard 
at  the  *     ding  place. 
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Howe  made  the  only  effort  that  was 
now  practicable  at  the  pass.  He  sent 
Col.  Ternant  of.  the  Continental  line — 
an  officer  on  whom  he  could  depend — 


About  twelve  o'clock  A.  M.  (on  the 
29th  Dec.)  Gen.  Howe  called  a  council 
f  f  field  officers,  to  consider  what  should 
be  done  in  the  exigency  in  which  they 
were  placed  ;  and  it  was  unanimously  i  to  take  command  of  the  militia,  and  to 
determined  that  the  army  should  con-  j  skirmish  with  the  enemy,  as  long  as  pos- 
tinue  where  it  was  then  posted,  until !  si'ole,  for  the  purpose  of  covering  the  re- 
the  views  of  the  enemy  could  be  known  j  treat. 

and  their  superiority  so  ascertained  as  I  While  this  officer  was  attempting  to 
to  urge  aud  justify  a  retreat.  carry  his  orders  iuto  effect,  and  seemed 

Immediately  after  the  adjournment  i  likely  to  succeed,  another  body  of  thr  e 
of  the  council  Col.  Walton  came  to  Howe  i  hundred  and  fifty  light  infantry  made 
with  the  astounding  intelligence,  which  their  way  out  of  the  swamp,  and  formed 
he  had  withheld  from  him  until  this  late  i  on  the  common. 

hour — that  the  swamp  was  passable  I  The  imposing  spectacle  of  seven  hun- 
and  that  he  himself  had  rode  through  j  dred  men  fully  equipped,  and  drawn  up 
it  more  than  oi.ce  before  the  war !  in  battle  array,  struck  the  militia,  less 

This  extraordinray  and  unexpected  !  than  a  hundred  in  number,  with  terror, 
information  obliged  Howe  to  adapt  his  j  Their  gallant  commander  was  no  Ion- 
plans  to  the  emergency  of  the  case. —  ger  able  to  control  them.  They  broke 
Should  the  enemy  discover  this  path,  and  fled.  Most  of  them  got  ahead  of 
and  get  into  the  rear,  he  must  retreat  \  the  main  army,  and  passed  up  the 
at  once.  If  not,  he  might  maintain  his  Spring  Hill  defile  in  safety.  A  few 
position  for  several  days,  until  the  arri-  I  went  into  Savannah  and  were  bayonet- 
v:d  of  re-inforcements.  ted. 


He  accordingly  ordered  Col.  Walton 
to  take  post  instantly,  at  the  outlet  he 
professed  to  know,  and  to  resist  the  ene- 
my, on  their  attempting  to  emerge  from 
the  swamp,  telling  him  that  his  firing 
would  be  a  signal  to  him  (the  Gen.)  to 
commence  his  retreat. 

It  might  be  supposed  that  these  in- 
structions, so  plain  in  themselves,  and  re- 
peatedly enforced  by  subsequent  orders, 
could  not  be  understood.  However, 
this  may   be,   Col.  Walton  did  not  take 


It  was  shortly  after  Howe  sent  Ter- 
nant to  take  command  of  the  militia, 
that  Major  Porter  gave  him  notice  that 
the  enemy's  infantry  had  effected  a  pas- 
sage through  the  swamp.  He  immedi- 
ately ordered  a  retreat.  Between  three 
and  four  o'clock  t^ie  retreat  commen- 
ced. 

The  South  Carolina  troops  formed  the 
advance  guard.  The  artillery  occupied 
the  centre,  and  the  Georgia  brigade 
were  in  the  rear.      One  field  piece  was 


post  at  the  outlet,  but  at  eighty  yards   stationed  in  the  rear  of  the  whole,  to 


from,  and  opposite  to  it,  and  did  not 
fire  until  after  Howe  had  commenc- 
ed his  retreat.  About  three  hundred 
and  fifty  British  light  infantry  came  out 
of  the  swamp  unmolested. 


cover  the  Georgia  brigade. 

Howe  ordered  the  army  to  retreat  ia 
column,  as  it  shortened  the  line  of  march 
and  threw  the  men  more  under  the  eye 
of  their  officers. 
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The  enemy  availed  themselves  of  the 
opportunity  afforded  by  the  commence- 
ment of  the  retreat,  to  attack  Howe  on 
bis  right.  They  opened  a  brisk  fire 
from  their  artillery,  and  the  battalions 
of  the  fist  and  Wellworth  regiment  of 
Hessians  immediately  advanced  and 
discharged  showers  of  musquetry.  The 
flankers  met  the  assailants  and  repelled 
them  so  effectually  that  the  march  was 
not  impeded.  Here  was  seen  the  ad- 
vantage of  Howe's  plan  of  placing  light 
infantry  on  the  flanks  of  his  columns. 

As  they  crossed  the  road  the  enemy's 
artillery,  which  were  six  or  seven  hun- 
dred yards  from  their  rear,  struck  the 
centre  column  of  the  Georgia  brigade, 
and  did  some  damage  ;  notwithstanding 
which  it  preserved  perfect  order. 

Just  as  the  brigade  gained  the  sum- 
mit of  a  hill,  which  is  about  half  a  mile 
from  the  town,  a  heavy  fire  of  musquetry 
was  commenced  towards  their  left,  and 
the  horse  with  the  field  piece,  in  the 
rear  went  off  in  a  gallop.  The  brigade 
moved  on  as  quickly  as  was  possible 
without  getting  into  disorder.  Again 
the  flankers  repelled  their  assailants. 

About  this  time  Howe  received  in- 
telligence that  a  party  of  British  were 
pushing  on,  in  the  direction  of  the 
Spring  Hill  defile.  He  rode  at  full 
speed  to  his  station  at  the  head  of  the 
South  Carolina  brigade,  and  ordered 
Gen.  Huger  on  to  the  defile,  to  ascer- 
tain the  condition  of  the  post,  and,  if  ne- 
eessary,  reinforce  it  and  take  the  com- 
mand there. 

About  a  hundred  yards  from  the 
south-eastern  extremity  of  the  town,  a 
body  of  the  enemy  advanced  and  again 
commenced  a  heavy  fire  on  the  left  flank 
of  the  Georgia  brigade.     The  artillery 


and  the  brigade  being  in  contiguity,  the 
enemy's  musquetry  swept  over  a  part  of 
the  former.  The  driver  of  one  of  the 
field  pieces,  and  the  horse  he  rode  were 
shot.  The  artillery  nevertheless  moved 
on.  The  corps  although  on  the  ascent 
of  a  hill,  managed  to  support  the  field 
piece  until  they  reached  the  summit, 
when  their  lieutenant  looking  back  for 
help  from  the  Georgia  brigade,  found,  to 
his  astonishment,  that  it  was  not  in 
sight.  He  was  compelled  to  abandon 
the  piece,  and  to  proceed  with  the  ut- 
most celerity. 

The  cause  of  the  disappearance  of  the 
Georgia  brigade  as  afterwards  ascertain- 
ed  was  as  follows  : 

The  commander,  Col.  Elbert,  observ- 
ing what  has  been  already  adverted  to, 
that  parties  of  British  were  directing 
their  course  towards  Spring  Hill  defile, 
through  which  the  American  army  were 
aiming  to  effect  their  retreat,  apprehen- 
ded that  they  would  be  in  full  posses- 
sion, before  he  could  reach  it.  Looking 
up  the  Ogeechee  road,  and  observing 
the  enemy  to  be  weakest  in  that  direc- 
tion, he  resolved  to  fight  his  way  through 
them.  In  order  to  effect  this,  he  rashly 
undertook  to  change  the  formation  of 
the  troops,  by  reducing  them  from  col- 
umn to  file.  While  endeavoring  to  ef- 
fect this  change,  the  enemy  attacked 
them.  The  brigade  which  in  column 
had  continued  unshaken — in  file  gave 
way,  and  was  broken  and  dispersed. 
The  greater  part  fell  up  one  of  the  street* 
of  Savannah,  and  most  of  these  finally 
surrendered.  The  remainder,  about 
ninety-three  in  number,  in  attempting 
to  cross  the  plain,  in  front  of  the  light 
infantry,  under  Sir  James  Baird,  were 
butchered  in  their  flight — nine  excepted, 
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who  were  found  wounded  on  the  field 
the  next  morning. 

There  is  not  room  in  this  abridgment 
for  comment  on  this  execrable  slaughter 
of  unresisting  fugitives,  nor  for  exposure 
of  the  official  report  of  the  British  com- 
mander, and  of  the  historical  notice  of 
the  proceeding  by  Edmund  Burke. 

In  the  meantime  Col.  Huger  made  a 
g?llant  stand  at  the  Spring  Hill  defile, 
and  compelled  the  parties  who  attacked 
that  post  to  retreat. 

Howe  took  his  station  at  the  head  of 
the  retreating  army,  after  having  lost 
some  time  in  fruitless  efforts  to  ascer- 
tain the  fate  of  the  Georgia  brigade. 
The  troops  continued  in  good  order, 
though  much  annoyed  by  sallies  from 
the  town.  These  attacks  were,  howev- 
er, always  repelled  by  the  light  infantry 
on  their  flanks.  These  conflicts  con- 
tinued till  Howe  reached  the  south-west 
extremity  of  the  town.  From  this  point 
to  the  defile,  (nearly  three  miles,)  he 
retreated  between  two  fires,*  and  suffer- 
ed severely  until  he  came  within  the 
range  of  the  protecting  posts  of  Roberts 
and  Huger,  who  repulsed  the  attacking 
parties  with  great  spirit  and  effect :  the 
former  raking  them  with  his  artillery, 
and  the  latter  galiing  them  with  his 
musquetry. 

This  stage  of  Howe's  retreat  approx- 
imated more  nearly  to  a  general  en- 
gagement than  any  skirmishing  or 
slaughter  which  had  occurred  before  it. 
Yet  all  this  is  entirely  suppressed  in  the 
report  of  Campbell,  the  British  comman- 
der, and  in  the  notice  of  the  English 
annalist  of  1779!! 

When  Howe   reached  the  defile  the 


*  MeCall's  annals  of  Georgia. 


troo  >s  were  in  considerable  disorder. 
He  took  possession  of  the  houses  on 
both  sides  of  it.  When  all  hopes  of  the 
Georgia  brigade  arriving  seemed  to  be 
extinguished,  he  thought  it  best  to 
march  on,  as  the  enemy  were  pressing 
on  him  ;  he  however,  made  a  short  halt 
at  the  upper  defile. 

The  South  Carolina  brigade  and  the 
artillery  having  passed  through  and  pro- 
ceeded some  distance,  Howe  continued 
his  march  to  Cherokee  Hill,  eight  miles 
from  Savannah,  which  place  he  reached 
late  at  night.  From  this  point,  notwith- 
standing the  lateness  of  the  hour  he 
sent  expresses  to  Ogeechee  and  Sun  bury, 
with  orders  to  the  commanding  officers 
to  retreat  immediately  and  join  him  at 
the  Two  Sisters1  Ferry,  directing  at  the 
same  time,  that  the  stores,  if  they  could 
not  be  removed,  should  be  destroyed, 
and  the  cannon  spiked.  From  the  de- 
file Howe  had  sent  a  messenger  to  Col. 
White,  who  had  the  command  of  the 
Gallies  lying  above  Savannah,  to  move 
up  the  r  ver,  and  when  at  an  advantag- 
eous point,  to  come  to,  in  order  to  pre- 
vent any  armed  boats  of  the  enemy  from 
running  up  the  river  and  landing  a  force 
to  cut  off'  his  retreat. 

The  night  of  the  30th  Dec,  Howe 
halted,  at  a  plantation  a  mile  from 
Treutlan's,  forty-five  miles  from  Savan- 
nah. The  next  morning  he  sent  Major 
Dekeyser  to  Augusta,  with  orders  to 
the  commander  to  evacuate  that  post 
and  join  the  continental  army,  wher- 
ever it  might  be. 

Howe  on  his  retreat  no  where  destroy- 
ed or  took  up  bridges  ;  assigning  as  a 
reason,  that  he  would  not  put  it  out  of 
the  power  of  the  inhabitants  to  remove. 
A  great  deal  of  property  and  some  lives 
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were  saved  by  this  precaution,  as  was 
proved  at  the  court  martial. 

On  the  31st  December,  Howe  arriv- 
ed at  the  Two  Sisters'  Ferry,  and  com- 
menced sending  over  the  ba<rsraffe.  The 
army  crossed  the  river  the  same  day. 
Those  he  could  not  get  over  at  that 
time,  he  left  under  the  command  of 
Col.  Hiiger,  with  orders  to  join  him  at 
Purysburgh. 

Thus,  after  two  days  of  fatigue  and 
anxiety  Howe  accomplished  his  purpose 
of  placing  the  remainder  of  his  army 
beyond  the  reach  of  immediate  danger. 

For  passing  the  river  so  soon  after 
the  retreat,  Howe  gives  reasons  that  de- 
serve to  he  recorded. 

"  He  had  ordered  the  gallies  and  other 
vessels  with  public  and  private  stores  to 
Pnrysburgh.  These  had  arrived  there. 
The  river  at  this  place  is  so  narrow  that 
these  stores  would  have  been  lost  had  the 
enemy  made  the  attempt.  Advance  par- 
ties of  the  British  did  appear  on  the  Geor- 
gia side,  opposite  Purysburgh,  who  seeing 
the'  Americans  ready  to  meet  diem  retired. 

"  Besides  this,  all  South  Carolina,  as  yet 
uninjured,  was  open  to  the  enemy.  No 
point  of  ingress  by  land,  was  more  eligi- 
ble than  Purysburgh.  The  battalions  of 
that  State  were  reduced  by  the  expiration 
of  enlistments  to  a  small  number.  The 
bulk  of  her  militia  lay  remote  from  the 
sea-coast,  and  could  not  be  collected  on  a 
sudden  emergency  so  speedily  as  was  to 
be  wished.  The  whole  country  between 
Purysburgh  and  Charleston  lay  open  to 
the  ravages  of  the  enemy,  and  lay  much 
nearer  to  them  than  Augusta ;  indeed  had 
they  lost  no  time  in  Georgia,  but  by  a 
rapid  movement  m'ade  Charleston  their 
object,  Flowe's  opinion  was,  that  in  the 
existing  situation  of  affairs  the  prospect 
ol  carrying  it  was  very  probable.' '* 
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Before  Howe,  crossed  the  river  most 
of  the  troops  wee  over.  On  the  3rd 
January,  1779,  General  Lincoln  arrived 
at  Purysburgh,  where  Howe  immediate- 
ly joined  him. 

The  loss  of  the  Americans  in  the  un- 
ortuuate  affair  at  Savannah,  according 
to  thf  statement  of  the  British  com- 
m.uide    is    s  to  L>    s  : 

Thirty-eight  officers  of  different  dis- 
tinctions. 

Four  hundred  and  fifteen  non-com- 
missioned officers  and  privates. 

One  stand  of  colors. 

Forty  eight  pieces  of  cannon  (belong- 
ing to  Savannah.) 

Twenty-three  mortars  (belonging  to 
Savannah.) 

Ninety  barrels  of  gunpowder.  In 
short,  (Campbell  adds)  the  capital  of 
Georgia,  a  large  quantity  of  provisions, 
the  fourth  of  all  the  stores  agreeably 
to  the  enclosed  return — all  fell  into  our 
hands  before  it  was  dark,  without  any 
loss  on  our  side  except  Captain  Peter 
Cameron,  a  gallant  officer  of  Skinner's 
light  infantry,  and  two  privates. 

Having  detected  the  suppression  of 
so  much  truth,  and  the  assertion  of  so 
many  gross  falsehoods  in  Col.  Camp- 
bell's official  despatches,  I  cannot  vouch 
for  the  accuracy  of  the  above  sta  ement. 

Having  given  a  very  brief  sketch  of 
the  affair  at  Savannah — not  a  hasty  one 
as  some  may  suppose,  I  call  the  reader's 
attention  to  the  cause  of  Howe's  failure 
in  his  primary  object,  viz;  the  mainten- 
ance of  his  position,  and  the  repulse  of 
the  enemy.  This,  it  is  evident,  was  the 
consequence  of  Campbell's  accidentally 
meeting  with  a  negro,  who  undertook 
to  conduct  him  through  the  swamp  in- 
to the  rear  of  the  American  army. 
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In  regard  to  the  failure  of  his  secon- 
dary object,  viz  :  a  retreat  without  loss, 
this  must  be  imput  d  in  the  first  place, 
to  the  unaccountable  silence  of  Colonel 
Walton  respecting  the  situation  of  a 
practicable  pass  through  the  swamp, — 
the  location  of  which,  he  must  have 
known,  Gen.  Howe  was  using  every 
means  in  his  power  to  ascertain,  and 
his  knowledge  of  which,  he  concealed 
until  within  an  hour  of  the  attack  ;  and 
secondly  to  the  disobedience  of  the 
same  officer  in  not  taking  post  at  the 
outlet;  resisting  the  enemv,  and  there- 
by giving  the  signal  to  Howe,  as  he 
was  or     red  to  do. 

The  third  cause  was  the  attempted 
deviation  of  Col  Elbert  from  Gen.  Hosve's 
positive  orders  ;  and  in  connection  with 
it,  his  rash  endeavor  to  change  the  form- 
ation of  his  troops  during  actual  combat 
in  violation  of  a  fundamental  principle 
of  war.  By  these  two  acts  of  disobedi- 
ence the  Georgia  brigade  was  sacrificed. 

It  is  painful  to  censure  so  allant  an 
officer  as  Col.  Elbert,  or  one  whose  mem- 
ory is  so  justly  honored  for  public  and 
private  virtues ;  but  when  historical 
justice  is  the  object,  the  compiler  has 
no  alternative. 

The  frank  statements  of  Col.  Elbert 
himself,  furnish  this  item  of  my  sum- 
mary. 

From  the  commencement  of  Howe's 
administration,  South  Carolina  and 
Georgia  had  been  memorializing  Con- 
gress, to  recall  him  and  appoint  ''an 
officer  of  more  experience  "  to  the  head 
of  the  southern  department. 

At  length,  in  Sept.  1778,  in  compli- 
ance with  these  solicitations,  Howe  was 
ordered  to  the  head  quarters  of  Gen. 
Washington,  and  Gen.  Lincoln  appoint- 


ed to  succeed  him  and  desired  to  pro- 
ceed immediately  to  Charleston,  S.  C. 
He  did  not  reach  that  city  until  Decem- 
ber. So  soon  as  it  was  ascertained  that 
the  British  fleet  had  entered  the  Sa- 
vannah river,  Lincoln  proceeded  with 
the  utmost  expedition  towards  the  scene 
of  action.  On  his  mar^h  he  received 
intelligence  of  the   defeat  at  Savannah* 

After  an  interview  with  Gen.  Lincoln 
at  Purvsburgh,  Howe  on  the  4th  Janu- 
ary 1779,  set  out  for  the  head  quarters 
of  General  Washington. 

Six  months  after  Howe  joined  Gen. 
Washington  (July  1779)  he  was  order- 
ed to  take  command  of  the  troops  sent  to 
attack  Verplanck's  point  on  the  Hudson 
and  thereby  supersede  Gen.  McDougall 
a  distinguished  officer.  This  expedition 
failed,  from  accidental  causes,  which  did 
not  affect  the  military  reputation  of 
either  Howe  or  his  predecessor.  On 
the  28th  of  the  same  month,  he  was  or- 
dered to  take  his  quarters  at  Ridgefield, 
which  appears  from  the  letters  of  Wash- 
ington to  have  been  an  extensive  and 
important  command,  with  which  he  was 
entrusted. 

June  10th  1780,  Howe  was  in  com- 
mand at  West  Point.  How  long  pre- 
viously he  had  been  appointed  is  not 
known  to  me.  Sparks  gives  seven  or 
eight  letters  from  Washington  to  him, 
while  he  held  it.  He  was  removed 
from  this  post  by  the  machinations  of 
the  traitor  Arnold  and  his  dupes,  in  Au- 
gust of  the  same  year. 

During  the  month  of  January,  1781, 
Howe  was  called  upon  to  suppress  two 
different  mutinies. 

The  first,  that  of  the  Pennsylvania 
line,  was  compromised  by  Congress  be- 
fore the  detachment  reached  the  scene 
of  action. 
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For  his  judicious,  spirited,  and  hu- 
mane conduct  while  quelling  the  sec- 
ond— that  of  the  New  Jersey  troops — 
Howe  received  the  public  thanks  of 
General  Washington. 

When  in  the  summer  of  1781,  an 
expedition  under  Washington  marched 
with  the  intention  of  surprising  the  Brit- 
ish posts  on  York  Island,  and  also  of 
cutting.  >ti  the  retreat  of  Del  an  ey's  refu- 
gees, Howe  commanded  a  division  of  the 
army. 

During  this  expedition,  while  the 
American  army  was  encamped  near 
White  Plains,  the  British  attempted  to 
capture  some  very  valuable  stores,  and 
were  baffled  by  the  energy  of  Howe,  for 
which  service  he  again  received  the 
thanks  of  Washington.* 

In  January,  1*780,  a  committee  was 
appointed  by  the  Legislature  of  Georgia 
to  take  into  consideration  the  situation 
of  that  state  since  the  29th  December, 
1778.  They  made  a  report.  That  re- 
port with  instructions  from  the  Assembl) 
to  their  delegates  in  Congress,  and  their 
motion  thereon,  relative  to  General 
Howe,  were  not  tak-n  into  consideration 
by  Congress  until  September,  1781.  At 
that  time,  it  was  ordered  that  an  extract 
of  the  minutes  of  the  Assembly  of  Geor- 
gia, respecting  the  conduct  of  General 
Howe,  should  be  transmitted  to  the 
Commander-in-chief,  and  that  he  be  di- 
rected to  cause  enquiry  to  be  made  into 
matters  therein  alleged,  in  sueh  manner 
as  he  should  judge  proper. 

In  pursuance  of  this  order,  General 
Washington  summoned  a  Court  Martial 
of  thirteen  officers.     General  Baron  de 


*  Gordon's  History. 


Steuben  was  appointed  President.  This 
court,  after  sitting  six  weeks,  acquitted 
Gen.  Howe  with  the  highest  honor. 

The  sentence  of  the  Court  Martial 
was  approved  by  Washington,  and  con- 
firmed by  Congress.  It  was  also  order- 
ed that  one  thousand  copies  of  the  trial 
should  be  printed  at  the  public  expense 
and  circulated.  From  one  of  these 
copies,  obligingly  furnished  to  me  by 
Governor  Swain,  President  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  North  Carolina,  the  account  of 
the  affair  at  Savannah,  given  in  this 
sketch,  is  chiefly  compiled. 

From  the  termination  of  the  Court 
Martial,  January  24th,  1782,  to  June, 
1783,  there  is  a  chasm,  which  I  have 
no  materials  to  fill.  At  the  latter  date, 
Gen.  Howe  was  ordered  to  suppress  a 
mutiny  ;  the  second  that  had  taken  place 
in  the  Pennsylvania  line,  and  the  third 
that  Howe  had  been  called  upon  to  put 
down. 

General  Howe  remained  at  the  North 
two  years  after  the  cessation  of  hostili- 
ties ; — probably  like  other  revolutiona- 
ry officers,  waiting  for  the  adjustment 
of  his  claims ; — his  estate  in  North 
Carolina  having  been  nearly  unproduc- 
tive driring  the  war. 

In  the  Spring  of  1785,  he  returned 
to  North  Carolina.  He  passed  through 
the  town  of  Fayetteville  on  his  way 
home,  and  received  public  honors  and 
very  flattering  attentions  there. 

So  soon  as  Howe  returned  to  th« 
circle  of  his  old  friends  he  was  induced 
to  allow  his  name  to  be  brought  be- 
fore the  public,  as  a  candidate  for  a  seat 
in  the  General  Assembly.  He  carried 
his  election,  but  the  exposure  during 
the  summer  produced  a  severe  bilious 
fever,  from  which,  however,  he  appa- 
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reutly  recovered  ;  and  about  the  latter 
end  of  October  set  out  for  the  seat  of 
Government 

His  first  day's  ride  brought  him  to 
PointRepose,  the  residence  of  his  friend, 
Gen.  Clarke,  about  thirteen  miles  above 
Wilmington.  Here  he  relapsed,  and 
after  two  weeks  illness,  died,  in  Novem- 
ber, 1785. 

Hi3  remains  were  interred  in  the 
family  burying  ground,  at  Kendal, 
Brunswick  County,  N.  C. 

That  Howe  was  often  placed  in  most 
difficult  and  unfortunate  circumstances, 
which  frustrated  his  plans,  will  be  ad- 
mitted by  his  most  partial  friends ; — 
but  that  he  was,  nevertheless,  r.  highly 
meritorious  officer,  must  be  conceded 
by  all,  who  without  prejudice,  peruse 
even  this  meagre  sketch. 


The  Memoir,  of  which  it  is  an  abridg- 
ment, is  in  part  derived  from  the  scan- 
ty and  scattered  materials  afforded  by 
history  and  tradition  ; — in  collecting 
which  I  was  essentially  aided  by  the 
exertions  of  ray  esteemed  correspon- 
dent, Griffith  J.  McRee,  Esq.,  of  Wil- 
mington, North  Carolina.  I  also  de- 
rived information  from  the  testimony  of 
the  brave  officers  who  served  under 
him  during  the  Florida  campaign,  and 
afterwards  at  Savannah — from  the  de- 
fence which  Howe  himself  made,  at  the 
close  of  his  trial,  and  in  fine,  as  has 
been  already  noticed,  from  the  solemn 
adjudication  of  that  tribunal,  composed 
of  pure  and  independent  revolutionary 
worthies,  which  acquitted  him  with  the 
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All  my  dreams  of  bliss  had  fled, 
Youth's  bright  hopes  of  life  were  dead, 
And  chill  despair  had  deep  impress'd 
Its  damning  seal  within  my  breast. 
No  voice  in  loving  accents  sweet 
Pour'd  in  my  ear  its  balmy  breath  ; 
No  heart  to  mine  responsive  beat, 
'Twas  gloomy  and  I  wish'd  for  death  ! 
But,  ah !  when  my  enraptured  gaze 
Fell  on  that  tender  eye  of  blue, 
Whose  silken  lashes  but  enhance — 
Like  morning  rays  that  glitt'ring,  dance 
Across  the  sky's  deep  violet  hue- 
Its  lambent,  liquid  blaze  ; 
Or  followed  in  its  graceful  twirl, 
The  waving  of  each  golden  curl ; 
Or  wandered  o'er  that  cheek — like  snow 


Bathed  in  sunset's  ruddy  glow  ; 
Or  lingered  on  that  lip  so  red, 
Or  watched  thine  airy,  sportive  tread, 
While  the  rich  lyre-like  tone, 
Of  a  voice  that  Angel's  e'en  might  »wn 
Swelled  its  melting  cadence  round, 
In  sweet,  harmonious,  thrilling  sound ; 
Hope  sprang  anew  into  my  breast 
With  throbs  so  warm  and  earnest, 
Like  the  quivering  beams  of  the  first  light 
That  startled  through  chaotic  Night. 
The  sky  above -the  earth  below — 
Seemed  brightened  with  a  heavenly  glow, 
As,  trom  my  eyes,  the  scales  that  there 
Had  long  been  gathered  by  despair, 
Fell — and  thy  lustrous  face 
Beamed  on  me  in  witching  grace. 
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CHAPTER  X. — (concluded  from  page  205.) 


Just  then  she  heard  a  noise  behind 
her,  and  turning,  she  saw  Maligar  stand- 
ing beside  her,  with  a  chain  of  gold  in 
one  hand  and  the  other  resting  on  a 
glittering  car.  Placing  the  chain  around 
her  neck,  he  softly  whispered,  "  be  com- 
forted dear  Lizzie,  I  have  come  to  re- 
lieve you  ;"  then  lifting  her  into  the  car 
he  drove  round  the  mountain,  by  a  way 
she  knew  not  of.  Presently  they  came 
to  a  silver  stream,  with  a  beautiful  pal- 
ace by  it,  and  turning  to  ask  him  whith- 
er he  was  going,  she  awoke  and  the 
vision  van. shed. 

The  morning  came,  and  with  it  a  re- 
turn of  tne  anxieties  of  her  mind.  Miss 
Susan,  who  had  been  on  a  visit  to  her 
brother,  now  returned.  Meeting  Liz- 
zie soon  after,  she  said  to  her  : 

"Lizzie,  would  you  be  willing  to  re- 
ceive a  visit  from  Dr.  Mahgar?" 

"  Why  do  you  ask  me  such  strange 
questions  Miss  Susan  $'.'  enquired  Liz- 
zie, her  large  eyes  flashing  with  what 
might  have  been  taken  for  displeasure. 

"Because  I  want  to  know,"  Miss  Su- 
san coolly  replied. 

"  Well  I  should  think  not,"  continued 
Lizzie  with  evident  embarrassment. 

"And  why,  my  dear,  would  you 
not?" 

"  Well,  simply,  for  the  best  reason  I 
know  of,  I  think  I  would  not." 

Miss  Susan  had,  however,  taken  the 
responsibility  of  telling  her  brother  that 


Lizzie  would  have  no  objection  to  seeing 
Dr.  Mahgar,  and  ohe  now  did  not  think 
proper  to  change  her  opinion.  She  said 
no  more  to  Lizzie  about  it ;  for  she 
thought  her  actions  clearly  spoke, 

"  Sir,  you  are  welcome  to  our  house : 

It  must  appear  in  other  ways  than  words. ' 

The  same  morning,  Lizzie  was  on  a 
visit  to  a  friend,  where  Dr.  Mahgar  had 
a  patient  among  the  servants.  She  did 
not  know  this,  or  the  "  power  unknown" 
would  certainly  have  kept  her  away. 
He  had  seen  Martin  a  few  hours  before, 
and  from  his  representation,  he  had  re- 
solved to  visit  her.  When  he  entered 
the  parlor  where  Lizzie  was,  little  else 
than  surprise  was  manifested  by  either; 
for  unexpected  meetings,  under  some  cir- 
cumstances, are  far  more  calm  and  easy 
than  those  that  are  looked  for.  But  few 
words  passed  between  them,  and  those 
on  general  topics.  They  took  a  walk 
in  the  flower  garden,  where,  few  attrac- 
tions met  their  eyes  among  the  decay- 
ed stalks  of  annual  plants ;  for  the 
Spring  was  not  yet  come.  Perhaps  it 
made  no  difference  to  them,  their  minds 
being  occupied  with  other  thoughts  than 
those  of  short-lived  flowers.  Mahgar 
was  guarded  in  his  expressions  ;  though 
some  allusions  told  plainly  of  the  deep, 
pure  stream  of  love  that  welled  up  from 
his  faithful  heart.  He  begged  that  she 
would  forget  the  past,  and    that   they 
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might  be  ever  friends.  Lizzie  was  self- 
possessed  and  free,  and  much  surprised 
at  the  control  she  had  gained  over  her 
feelings.  They  parted  as  they  had  nev- 
er before  done  ;  as  if  they  were  tried 
friends  and  never  expected  to  be  more. 

The  day  passed  away,  and  toward 
evening,  Lizzie  and  Mary  walked  to  the 
"  My  i  tie  Grove,"  where  they  had  pass- 
ed many  a  happy,  many  a  painful  hour. 

"Lizzie,"  said  Mary,  in  a  serious  tone, 
"  dont  you  think  it  is  cruel,  to  treat 
Cornelius  as  you  have?" 

"Why,  how  now,  Miss  Charity? — 
What  has  your  benevolence  seen  amiss 
in  my  conduct?  I'm  sure  I  have  been 
as  loving  to  him  as  I  could." 

"  You  have  been  too  loving.  You 
certainly  encouraged  him  ;  and  if  you 
don't  intend  to  marry  him,  that  is 
cruel." 

"  Well,  I  may,  or  I  may  not.  It  may, 
or  it  may  not  be.  But  he  is  coming  to 
see  us  to-night,  so  let's  return."  And 
they  retraced  their  steps.  Lizzie  was 
again  doubly  tormented  with  the 
thoughts  that  haunted  her  the  preced- 
ing evening,  and  with  many  more.  "I 
have  said,"  thought  she,  "I  will  not 
meet  him."  But,  then,  how  could  she 
help  it  ?  Alas,  how  much  happiness, 
or  misery,  often  hangs  upon  the  decis- 
ion of  an  h  >ur ! 

A  bright  fire  was  blazing  on  the 
hearth,  throwing  an  orange  light  around 
the  room.  Lizzie  and  Osman  were 
se  d  on  a  sofa  beside  the  wall,  n 
which  hung  a  chart  of  the  stream  of 
time.  A  cloud  of  pensive  isquietude 
rested  on  Lizzie's  brow,  softened  by  the 
mellow  rays  proceeding  from  the  fire. 
Her  eyes  were  resting  on  the  carpet, 
their  drooping  lids  half  concealing  them, 


and  her  fingers  were  twined  among  each 
other  in  many  close  embraces.  Os- 
mon's  full  gaze  was  bent  upon  her 
face,  and  his  piercing  black  eye  seemed 
striving  to  read  her  very  thoughts.  Un- 
clasping her  hands,  without  raising  her 
eyes,  Lizzie  contim  ed,  where  it  seems 
a  conversation  had  been  checked. 

"  Cornelius,  you  have  not  seriously 
considered  the  awful  sac:edness  of  the 
vow  ?" 

"  My  month  of  probation  has  passed 
Lizzie,  and  I  have  viewed  the  subject  in 
all  its  lights." 

"But  could  you  be  happy,  if  you 
knew  that  your  wife  ioved  another  ?" 
euqui'ed  Lizzie,  evidently  agitated  ;  for 
she  felt  that  she  must  soon  speak  the 
last  word  toward  settling  her  doom,  if 
Osmon  still  persisted. 

"  The  risk  is  mine  Lizzie  ;  and  I  am 
willing  to  take  it,"  said  Osmon  with  a 
forced  composure;  for  though  he  still 
believed  Lizzie  was  trying  his  love,  he 
now  felt  some  forebodings  of  a  comin^ 
hazzard. 

"  Then  you  are  firm  in  your  resJves  ?" 

"  Most  unchangeably  so.  One  lntle 
word  from  you  and  I  will  be  happy." 

"  My  hand  I  res ." 

"Miss  Lizzie,"  said  a  servant  at  this 
juncture,  "  Doctor  Mahgar  in  de  family 
parlor.     He  ax  fur  you." 

"Ask  him  to  walk  in  the  drawing- 
room,"  said  Lizzie  rising,  and  scarcely 
knowing  what  she  sa  o  did.  She 
again  seated  herself,  and  when  Dr.  Mnh- 
g  r  entered,  she  rose  and  re,'<  ived  u 
with  a  degree  of  composure  hie  i  her 
present  position  only  could  ave  gi  en 
her.  The  greatest  firmness  is  go  e- 
times  manifested,  when  the  irici  fents 
would  warrant  the  greatest  weakness. 
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Mahgar  strove  to  be  easy  in  conversa- 
tion. Perhaps  be  was  so  ;  but  the  scene 
that  met  his  view  when  he  entered,  in- 
flicted a  death-blow  on  his  new-born 
hopes.  A  feeling  of  distrust  of  the 
whole  female  sex  was  active  in  his  mind  ; 
*nd  he  doubted  their  power  to  appreci- 
ate true  worth.  His  thoughts  would 
then  have  spoken — 

"  They  are  like  the  insects,  caught 
By  the  poor  glittering  of  a  garish  flame  ! 
But  oh,  the  wings  once  scorched, — the  bright- 
est star 
Lures  them  no  more  ;  and  by  the  lata!  light 
They  cling  'till  death." 

He  could  not  blame  Martin  for  his 
belief;  but  to  be  again  duped  was  intol- 
erable. 

Osmon  soon  retired,  and  Mahgar  spent 
an  hour  with  Lizzie  and  retired  also. 

That  night,  as  Mahgar  lay  sleepless 
on  his  couch,  the  incidents  of  his  eight 

months'  residence  in  L ,  passed  in 

a  changeful  panorama  before  his  mind's 
eye.  His  labors  in  the  healing  art  had 
been  crowned  with  unlooked-for  success. 
Wealth  was  flowing  in  to  enhance  his 
rising  reputation  ;  but  untold  love  had 
embittered  every  cup  of  pleasure  the 
past  had  proffered  ;  and  now  marred  the 
opening  prospects  of  the  future.  His 
heart  palpitated  more  swiftly,  once  more, 
as  the  thought  cro&sed  his  mind  that  he 
might  yet  be  mistaken..  He  recollected 
he  had  once  been  deceived  :  might  he 
not  be  again?  "I  will  tell  all,"  mur- 
mured he  to  himself,  and  sleep  stole 
over  him,  with  attendant  dreams. 

The  morning  was  clear  and  pleasant, 
and  the  shade  trees  spread  their  naked 
branches;  as  if  inviting  the  embrace  of 
coming  spring.  Mahgar  was  on  the 
road  to  the  mansion  of  Mr.  M ,  as 


soon  as  the  village  etiquette  would  allow. 
Soon  after  the  young  ladies  were  in  the 
parlor,  Osmon  was  also"  announced ; 
having  chosen  the  morning  hour  for 
visiting,  for  the  same  reason,  no  doubt, 
that  Mahgar  had  :  because  he  thought 
no  one  else  would  be  there.' 

Mahgar  proposed  a  walk  to  Lizzie, 
which  she  acceded  to,  and  Mary,  with 
Osmon,  agreed  to  accompany  them. 

I  will  not  invite  you,  my  indulgent 
reader,  to  go  on  an  episode  with  me, 
but  let  us  accompany  them,  and  enjoy 
the  light  of  this  fine  day,  the  first  mes- 
senger of  advancing  spring.  Osmon 
and  Mary  are  walking  on  toward  the 
mill :  while  Mahgar  and  Lizzie  seem 
disposed  to  linger  in  the  myrtle  grove. 
See!  they  are  seated  on  the  stooping 
trunk  where,  some  months  ago,  we  saw 
Lizzie  and  Mary  in  conversation.  Lizzie 
holds  in  her  hand  a  spiig  of  myrtle 
which  Mahgar  has  just  now  presented 
her.  His  countenance  is  somewhat  sad, 
and  his  conversation  seems  to  be  serious,  j 
Lizzie  is  evidently  interested  ;  her  large 
blue  eyes  are  raised  to  his ;  and  shadows 
of  pleasing  emotions  play  upon  her  face. 
But  stop !  the  exordium  so  agreeably 
eloquent,  seems,  followed  by  a  mournful 
narrative.  Lizzie's  eyes  are  filling  with 
tears,  and  the  roseate  tinge  vanishes 
from  her  cheek  and  returns  with  strange 
rapidity.  She  has  not  wept  for  many 
days  ;  but  now  new  springs  seem  burst- 
ing forth  from  the  dried  fountains  of  her 
heart.  And  now  as  he  gently  takes 
her  hand  in  his,  and  speaks  hi3  las: 
word,  a  flood  of  tears  reply  to  his  in- 
quiriug  gaze.  Those  are  not  tears  of 
grief,  but  of  joy ;  for  now  a  word  escapes 
her  lips  ;  a  light  of  happiness  plays  up- 
on his  face ;  and  her  sinking  head  re- 
clines upon  his  bosom. 
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Cease,  my  friend,  to  enquire  what  all 
this  can  mean.  This  is  no  place  for  the 
foot  of  intrusion  to  tread.  I  fear  we 
have  already  staid  too  long.  Let  us 
separate  for  the  present ;  and  leave  our 
friends  at  the  mill  and  the  myrtle  grove 
to  return  at  their  pleasure. 


CHAPTER  XL 


THE    CONSUMMATION. 


What  deemed  they  of  the  future  or  the  past  1 
Tbe  present,  like  a  tyrant,  held  them  fast. 

Byron. 


Lizzie  flew  to  her  room,  when  her 
company  were  gone,  to  communicate  to 
Leon  how  happy  she  was.  She  threw 
herself  in  a  chair  at  her  writing  desk, 
and  commenced  :  "  0,  Leon,  he  loves 
me  still.  We  took  a  walk  to  tbe  myr- 
tle grove  to-day,  and  there — "  Here, 
she  stopped  to  think  if  it  was  ail  in- 
deed a  reality  ;  and  looking  to  the  top 
of  the  page,  she  found  that  she  had 
commenced  her  letter  on  the  wrong  side 
of  the  sheet,  and  without  dating  it. — 
I  will  not  trouble  you  with  all  she  did, 
and  all  she  felt ;  nor  will  I  lay  before 
you,  the  letter  she  wrote  to  Leon,  de- 
scribing her  past  distresses,  her  present 
joys,  and  her  prospects  of  future  bliss. 
Perhaps  you  have  read  such  letters  ; 
15.— Vol.  IT. 


perhaps,  written  them.  I  will  only 
say  here,  that  Leon,  though  he  thought, 
as  all  young  men  think,  that  it  is  a 
great  weakness  to  cry,  wept  over  its  elo- 
quent pages.  Lizzie's  bappiness  was 
almost  complete.  Sweet  to  her  view 
was  the  light  of  that  day  ;  and,  when 
it  passed,  its  memory  sweet ;  aye, 

"  Sweet,  as  the  desert  fountain's  wave 
To  lips  just  cool'd  in  time  to  save." 

But  another  dark  day  was  in  store 
for  her  ;  for  it  still  seems  true, 

"  There  comes 
For  ever  something  between  us  and  what 
We  deem  our  happiness." 

Weeks  had  passed,  and  the  summer 
was  again  hastening  on.  Mahgar  was 
seized  with  the  fever — that  dreadful 
scourge  of  Eastern  Carolina — against 
whose  ravages  he  had  so  successfully 
battled,  the  preceding  year.  He  was 
on  a  visit  to  Lizzie  when  taken,  and  so 
sudden  and  violent  w  is  the  attack  that 
he  could  not  return  home.  For  many 
days  his  life  was  despaired  of.  No  one 
can  understand  the  painful  anxieties  of 
Lizzie's  mind,  during  those  days,  but 
those  who  have  experienced  them. — 
She  never  asked  how  he  was,  and  was 
not  permitted  to  hear  the  answers  to 
the  inquiries  of  others.  Dr.  Bond  nev- 
er left  him,  but  for  short  intervals. — 
One  evening,  meeting  Lizze  at  the  par- 
lor door  he  said : 

"  You  may  go  up  and  see  the  doctor, 
now,  Lizzie ;  I  promised  him  I  would 
let  you  go." 

"  How  is  he  Doctor  ?"  asked  Lizzie, 
trembling  with  fear. 

"  Well,"  dryly  returned  the  old  niarj 
as  he  passed  on. 
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Lizzie  walked  up  stairs,  as  quietly  and 
slowly  as  she  could,  distracted  with  un- 
certainty, not  knowing  what  to  think. 
She  gently  opened  the  door,  afraid  of 
disturbing  him.  There  he  lay — a  pale 
shadow  of  himself — alone,  his  eyes  clos- 
ed, and  if  breathing  *t  all,  so  softly,  she 
could  not  hear  it.  She  became  motion- 
less where  she  stood,  her  head  began  to 
swim,  and  a  shriek  of  horror  escaped 
her  lips.  Slowly  opening  his  eyes,  he 
whispered. — 

"  Lizzie,  dear  Lizzie,  is  it  you  ? 

Lizzie  flew  to  his  bed-side,  and  im- 
printed a  kiss  on  his  forehead.  "  She 
could'nt  help  it." 

The  crisis  had  passed  several  days 
before,  and  he  was  now  "  well,"  but 
very  weak.  He  had  been  importunate 
to  see  Lizzie,  ever  since  his  delirium 
ceased ;  and  Dr.  Bond,  beliving  it  would 
tend  to  the  welfare  of  both,  and  know- 
ing that  Mahgar  was  entirely  out  of 
danger,  was  also  anxious  that  he  should 
see  her.  This  particular  manner  of  an 
interview,  however,  and  at  this  particu- 
lar time,  when  Mahgar  was  asleep,  was 
planned  by  him,  to  indulge  a  facetious- 
ness,  which  sometimes  extended  eyen  to 
the  sickroom  ;  and  when  Mahgar  and 
Lizzie  fancied  themselves  alone,  he  was 
standing  at  the  door,  enjoying  the  scene. 
At  length  he  spoke.   • 

"  Too  large  doses  are  not  the  best  al- 
ways, Lizzie.  Perhaps  you  had  better 
retire  now,  and  let  him  sleep  again." 

"  I  wonder  where  you've  been  all  this 
time?"  enquired  Mahgar  with  a  smile, 
observing  Lizzie's  blush. 

"  O,  I  have  only  been  at  the  door, 
seeing  how  very  loving  you  are."  Then 
turning  to  Lizzie  he  continued — 

"  I  will  now  place  my  patient  in  your 


charge.  He  needs  your  treatment  now? 
more  than  mine.  Let  us  leave  him,  for 
the  present,  to  take  another  nap." 

In  a  few  weeks,  Mahgar  was  well ; 
and  for  him  and  Lizzie,  the  days  resum- 
ed their  happy  course.  The  wedding-day 
was  fixed.  Martin  was  chosen  one  of 
the  bridemen,  who  was  prevailed  upon 
to  serve,  only  by  Lizzie's  strong  entreat- 
ies. 

A  year  had  passed  since  Mahgar  lo- 
cated in  L ,  and  just  a  year  since  be 

first  saw  Lizzie.  The  preparations  at 
the  mansion  of,  Mr.  M' ,  gave  in- 
dications of  present  festivities. 

It  was  evening ;  the  stars  began  to 
appear  in  the  eastern  sky,  and  the  twi- 
light receded  far  into  the  west. 

"  It  was  an  evening  bright  and  still 
As  ever  blushed  on  wave  or  bower, 
Smiling  from  heavfcn,  as  if  naught  ill 
Could  happen  in  so  sweet  an  hour." 

Smiling  faces  and  merry  voices  were 
now  seen  and  heard  throughout  the 
mansion.  Many  "  knew  it  would  be  so  " 
— "  that  Lizzie  and  Mahgar  would  be 
married."  They  "  had  said  so  when  first 
they  saw  them  together."  But  Lizzie 
did'nt  care  now  what  they  said.  She  was 
a  bride  ;  and  all  thought  she  looked  so 
fair  that  it  grew  into  proverb,  when  they 
saw  a  pretty  lady,  to  say,  "she  looks 
as  nice  as  Lizzie,  when  a  bride." — 
Mahgar  looked  better,  too,  than  he  ever 
had.  Leon  was  there,  to  see  the  felicity 
of  the  companion  and  friend  of  his  child- 
hood and  youth  ;  and  he  and  Mary  were 
waiters.  Soon,  an  opening  was  made 
from  the  parlor  door  to  the  centre, 
where  stood  the  minister,  with  two  lit- 
tle girls  on  either  hand,  that  would  hav« 
shamed  the  snow-drop,  holding  candles 
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In.  their  hands.  A  waving  procession 
■  passed  in,  forming  on  the  one  hand,  an 
embankment  of  snow,  on  the  other,  a 
wall  of  glistening  black — Mahgar  with 
his  adored,  adoring,  Lizzie  advanced  be- 
tween, and  the  two  were  pronounced  to 
be  one. 

O,  tell  me  not  now,  there  is  no  hap- 
piness on  earth  !  I  have  seen,  if  I  have 
not  known  it. 

Three  years  have  passed,  and  now,  as 
on  the  day  of  their  marriage,  Dr.  Mah- 
gar and  his  lovely,  loving  wife  are  hap- 
py. Not  a  cloud,  nor  an  adverse  wind, 
has  passed  across  the  heaven  of  their 
quiet  home.  Their  halcyon  days  have 
known  no  bitter  hour. 

Now  a  babbling  boy  makes  glad  his 
mother's  heart  with  the  hope  that,  in 
him,  his  father's  virtues'  will  live  after 
him,  and  makes  glad  his  father's  heart, 
because  he  bears  the  image  of  his  mo- 
ther. 

"  Oh !  married  love — each  heart  shall  own, 
Where  two  congenial  souls  unite, 

Thy  golden  chain  inlaid  with  down, 
Thy  lamps  with  heaven's  own  splendor 
bright." 


If  you  still  doubt  the  truth  of  ray 
story,  kind  reader,  come  with  me  some 
pleasant  afternoon,  where  once  we  saw 
a  stranger  passing  along  the  highway 
and  the  sunbeams  dancing  on  the  sandy 
lane.     A  little  white  house  is  standing 


there  now,  over  which  a  young  mother 
presides.  I  will  have  her  to  relate  th« 
narrative  of  her  sorrows  and  joys,  and 
convince  you  that  "the  half  has  not 
been  told." 

"  My  task  is  done,  my  story  ended, 
Which  cannot  now  be  marred  or  mended." 

Yet  for  the  benefit,  specially,  of  my 

friends  J...  M and  A W....,  X  give 

the  corrections  of  such  errors  (and  only 
such)  as  have  destroyed  the  sense. 


ERRATA. 

On  page  3%  [Vol.  1.1  2nd  column,  for  "  bi- 
zarre," read  bazar. 

On  page  397,  [Vol.  1.]  2nd  column,  for  "  love" 
read  lore. 

On  page  398,  [Vol  1,]  the  story  is  related  by 
Martin,  in  the  language  of  his  father.  Quota- 
tion marks  are  wrong. 

On  page  427,  1st  column,  for  "  ueither,"  read 
either. 

On  page  427,  2nd  column,  for  "  ingenious," 
read  ingenuous. 

Vol  II.  page  21,  for  "effected"  read  affected. 
"  *'    23,  insert  "  the"  between  "  of" 

and  "  most"  in  the  first  line  of  poetic  quota- 
tion. 

Page  197,  column  2,  for  "  wonder,"  read  wan- 
der. 

Page  198,  column  1,  insert  "  are,"  between 
"  deep"  and  "  the." 

Page  198,  column  1,  for  "  be,"  read  he. 

Do.       do.  do.  "  array,"  read  army. 

Do.    203,  do.       do.  "  can't,"  read  canst. 

"  Reef,"  in  the  title,  should  be  Reaf.  It  was 
so  written  on  the  MS.  at  first,  but  a  mistake 
was  made  by  the  printer,  and  I  suffered  it  to  re- 
main. J.  M.  and  A.  W.  will  now  find  no  diffi- 
culty in  locating  the  scene.  For  them  the  cor- 
rection is  intended. 
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THE  LOST  LOVE ;  OR,  THE  WITCH'S  REVENGE. 


i. 


The  night  is  dark  as  night  can  be, 
A.nd  the  moaning  winds  are  high, 
O'er  rock  and  plain,  o'er  land  and  sea, 
The  storm  king  drives  in  furious  glee. 
And  lightnings  flash  athwart  the  lee 
Of  the  black  and  lurid  sky.^ 

2. 

But  o'er  the  din  the  sea  bird's  screa  m 

Eg  heard  full  high  and  loud, 
dke  the  phantoms  of  some  hideous  dream, 
The  midnight  hours  with  spectres  teem — 
On  the  raven's  wing  the  lightnings  gleam, 

As  he  speeds  on  through  the  cloud. 


And  now  unto  my  sight  there  came 

A  vision  strange  and  wild  ; 
At  the  sight  of  which  my  heart  grew  tame, 
A  withered  hag,  wierd  and  lame, 
Whose  ghastly  looks  her  deeds  proclaim, 

By  all  good  men  reviled. 


And  just  before  her  steps  I  see, 

Two  forms  that  seemed  of  hell, . 
Like  shrunken  hounds  they  appeared  to  me, 
Before  whom,  'tis  useless  all  to  flee , 
For  they  take  their  prey  whate'er  it  he, 

And  rend  it  as  they  yell. 

5. 
What  seek  they  in  so  wild  a  place, 

When  the  owls  are  hooting  loud  1 
Like  some  black  imps  of  the  hellish  race, 
The  witch  moves  on  with  stealthy  pace  : 
There's  not  in  hell  so  fell  a  face, 

Or  ghost  as  ugly  in  its  shroud 

6. 
From  her  toothless  mouth  there  comes  a  sound, 

She  is  gibbering  every  night, 
\nd  the  ceaseless  bay  of  the  shrunken  hounds, 
Through  dreary  hours,  'til  night's  last  bound, 
At  things  which  yet,  no  man  haa  found, 

But  ceases  with  the  light. 


7. 
Down  through  the  rocks  to  a  darkened  cav»„ 

Where  the  wild  waves  ever  roll, 
We'll  follow  the  hag,  who  begins  to  rave, 
And  is  chaunting  forth  some  goblin  stave, 
For  help  from  hell  to  its  withered  slave, 

That  its  king  may  take  her  soul. 


"  King  of  the  storm,  and  fire  of  hell," 

The  witch  now  screams  aloud, 
"  Will  you  answer  not  my  greatest  spell, 
Wrought  by  the  streamlet  in  the  dell, 
Where  a  lather  by  his  own  son  fell, 
Without  a  grave  or  shroud  ? 


What  hath  availed  my  sacrifice, 

Of  that  brute  my  dearest  love, 
That  tore  the  rich  man's  sheep  so  nice, 
And  held  the  cow  as  firm  as  vice, 
While  I  despatched  her  in  a  trice, 

If  thus  alway  you  prove." 

10. 

The  winds  seemed  like  some  funeral  dirge, 

To  sigh  at  this  dread  speech ; 
The  hounds  have  rushed  to  the  cavern's  verge, 
To  get  them  on,  the  witch  did  urge, 
Until  they  rushed  forth  in  the  surge, 

And  a  corpse  dragged  on  the  beach. 

11. 

What's  this  that  you  to-night  have  sent, 

That's  like  a  dead  man's  clay, 
My  dogs,  when  out  abroad  we  went, 
With  furious  barks  the  night  air  rent. 
From  afar,  at  last,  have  by  its  scent, 

Brought  me  to  this  their  prey. 


12. 

What  go'd  has  he,  within  his  dress, 

What  jewels  on  his  hands, 
Where's  the  ship  in  its  last  distress, 
That  by  this  time  in  the  sea's  caress, 
Which  to  the  bottom  the  waves  now  press. 

Or  casts  upon  the  sands. 
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13. 

"Oh,  merry  will  be,  my  sisters  three, 
,    At  this  good  luck  of  mine, 
For  to  kill  and  steal,  and  then  to  see, 
Men  from  our  tricks  in  misery, 
While  we  from  blame  are  ever  free, 
To  work  out  our  design." 

14. 

11  This  is  our  life,  and  this  our  joy, 

In  which  we  do  delight, 
To  use  proud  man  as  our  easy  toy, 
From  wealth  to  ruin,  we  some  decoy, 
And  I  wish  that  we  could  but  destroy, 

All  things  that  e'er  saw  light." 

15. 
With  deep  mouthed  growl,  and  savage  bark, 

The  hounds  drag  in  the  dead, 
Far  off  is  driven  the  hungry  shark, 
In  walers  that  are  deep  and  dark, 
Where  sunk  the  poor  ill-fated  barque, 

And  the  sea-bird  far  o'er  head. 

16. 

The  withered  Crone  bends  over  her  preys 

In  search  of  plunder  there, 
-But  the  form  whic  \  now  before  her  lay, 
Brings  back  the  thoughts  of  another  day, 
And  the  looks  of  one,  long  passed  away. 

She'll  never  find  out  where. 

17. 

For  years  and  years  have  passed  and  gone, 

Since  he  from  her  had  fled, 
She  thought  of  her  bright-eyed  happy  sou, 
Which  now,  for  years,  she  had  not  done, 
And  the  wrath  from  which  he  fled  alone, 

Came  back  into  her  head. 

18. 
With  curses  wild,  and  deafning  shout 

She  shook  the  air  around, 
The  affrighted  degs,  Irom  the  cave  rushed  out, 
The  night-raven  fled  from  there  about, 
And  all  things  seemed  in  hideous  rout, 

And  trembled  at  the  sound. 

19. 
'  Why  think  I  still,  of  one  so  base, 

He  long  since  met  his  doom, 
For  I  saw  him  die  in  that  very  place, 
That  had  been  to  me  my  own  disgrace. 
And  I  see  again  within  this  face, 

His  lineaments  in  gloom." 


20. 
The  witch  is  gone,  and  all  is  hushed 

Along  the  silent  shore, 
When  first  tha  East,  with  crimson  blushed, 
Like  wild  fowl,  b}'  the  huntsman  flushed, 
Or  goblins  damned  away  they  rushed, 

And  the  dead  far  off  they  bore. 

21. 

Deep  in  a  wood,  where  the  Upas  grows, 

And  deadly  night  shades  kiss, 
With  infectious  breath,  the  beautious  rose, 
Where  a  peisoned  stream  forever  flows, 
Where  live  the  worst  of  all  man's  foes, 

The  sharp-fanged  serpent's  hiss. 

22. 
Here  in  a  wild  and  lonely  dell 

There  burns  a  bluish  light, 
A  corpse  that  looked  fresh  brought  from  hell 
Four  witches  working  out  their  spell 
And  forms  that  make  my  heart  rebel,  * 

'Gainst  speaking  of  the  sight. 

23. 

Around  a  boiling  cauldron  sat 

Our  witch,  and  sisters  three  ; 
A  dog.  an  owl,  a  brinded  cat, 
Foul  herbs,  a  snake,  and  living  rat, 
With  serpent's  fangs,  and  wings  of  bai, 

Sink  in  this  flaming  sea. 

24. 

,:  Sisters  now,  if  there  is  power  in  hell, 

I'll  make  before  you  stand, 
This  son  of  mine,  whose  father  fell, 
In  this  same  dark  and  lonely  dell, 
Where  now  I'm  working  out  my  spell, 

By  my  avenging  hand. 

25. 

And  now  the  witches  sieze  the  dead, 

By  its  long  raven  hair, 
Then  in  the  pot,  from  high  o'er  head, 
It  sunk  like  them,  who  downward  fled„ 
From  heaven  to  hell,  like  falling  lead, 

That  face  and  form  once  fair. 

26. 

A  silence  as  of  death  reigns  now., 

As  the  master  spells  begin, 
While  standing  in  a  broken  row, 
And  bending  o'er  the  fire  so  low, 
Their  hair  was  seen  as  white  as  snow, 

O'er  faces  foul  with  sin. 
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27. 

Then  in  a  strange,  fantastic  glee, 

They  skip  about  the  scene, 
Like  Elves  careering  o'er  the  lee, 
Or  bees  within  the  blooming  tree, 
And  never  yet  did  mortal  see, 

Such  tripping  o'er  the  green. 

28. 
Then  from  the  boiling  cauldron  sprang. 

The  one  put  in  so  cold, 
And  fiercer  than  the  battle  clang, 
The  witches  now  a  chorus  sang, 
And  louder  still  the  shouts  now  rang. 

Of  Beldams  weird  and  old. 

29. 
Now,  quoth  the  mother  witch,  "  my  friend  J 

Why  have  you  left  me  so  1 
And  now,  I  will  thy  spirit  rend, 
For  the  sturdiest  oak  at  last  must  bend. 
So  now  no  mortal  time  shall  end, 

From  out  my  sight  you'll  go. 

30. 

And  always  when  the  night  comes  on, 

I'll  make  you  here  revive, 
And  just  so  soon  as  this  is  done, 
I'll  drown  again  my  only  son, 
Till  the  sand  of  time  shall  cause  to  run. 

First  dead  and  then  alive." 

31. 
And  then  they  bore  him  far  away. 

To  the  ocean's  briny  wave, 
And  when  he  heard  the  witches  say, 
He  should  always  live,  but  ne'er  see  day* 
His  heart  was  filled  with  sore  dismay. 

The  heart  once  high  and  brave. 

32. 

But  all  relentless,  on  they  sped, 

And  soon  the  waves  again, 
Closed  on  the  never-resting  dead, 
Whose  blood  was  by  his  mother  shed, 
Because  the  boy  from  her  tfi i  fled, 

For  refuge,  o'er  the  main. 


33. 

High  on  the  beach,  again  is  thrown, 

The  ocean's  ceaseless  spray, 
Here  now  a  wasting  wreck  is  shown, 
And  always  when  the  sun  goes  down. 
The  sea  brings  in  a  dying  man, 
And  voices  far  away. 

34. 

A  phantom  ship  again  descends, 

Upon  the  breakers  wild, 
When  in  the  sky  that  o'er  us  bends, 
There's  not  a  cloud  that  ever  lends, 
A  mark  to  which  our  vision  tends, 

It  is  so  clear  and  mild. 

35. 
But  the  phantom  ship  again  goes  by, 

With  spreading  sails  so  wide, 
Again  is  heard  that  mournful  cry, 
Sometimes  near,  and  then  to  die 
In  the  distance,' then  swelling  high. 

As  if  the  ocean  sighed. 

36. 
And  still  as  wilder  blows  the  blast. 

And  fiercer  grows  the  storm, 
A  ship  drives  on,  without  a  ma3t, 
With  lightning  speed,  it  goes  so  fast. 
Right  on  the  rocks  headlong  t'is  cast* 

Steered  by  a  goblin  form. 

37. 
And  now  the  wondering  people  tell 

When  in  the  midnight's  hush, 
The  witches  croak,  and  spectres  yell, 
And  bluish  lights,  like  fires  of  hell, 
Gleam  round  the  murderers  of  the  delfa 

While  on  the  waters  rush. 

38. 
And  now  whenever  night  comes  on,. 

Upon  that  lonely  shore, 
When  the  laborer's  daily  work  is  donev 
And  goblin's  through  the  night  air  run, 
These  witches  drown  the  long  lost  son. 

While  he  screams  forever  mora. 
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WHAT  IS  THE  SUPREME  STANDARD  OF  RIGHT  AND  WRONG! 


Ait.  who  have  made  ethics  a  subject  of  study 
must  know  how  perilous  it  is  to  found  virtue  on 
the  will  of  God.  An  action  is  holy,  not  because 
God  wills  it,  but  he  wills  it  because  it  is  holy. 
The  person  who  reverses  this  maxim  may  in- 
tend to  benefit  the  cause  of  religion,  but  in  real- 
ity he  is  doing  it  serious  damage. — McCosh. 

Whatever  is  connected  with  the  de- 
velopment of  the  faculties  of  the  human 
soul  is  to  us  of  surpassing  importance. 
However  various  may  be  the  elements 
that  enter  into  the  civilization  of  our 
race,  those  that  affect  the  spiritual  por- 
tion of  our  being  should  ever  be  regard- 
ed with  the  most  intense  interest.  The 
welfare  of  the  body  can  be  maintained 
for  a  few  years  only.  No  one  takes  his 
«state  through  the  portals  of  death.  But 
the  riches  of  the  soul  perish  only  with 
its  existence.  Our  bodies  may  decay  ; 
our  wealth  may  vanish  and  our  name 
may  be  cast  out  as  evil.  But  our  knowl- 
edge and  our  virtue  are  treasures  which 
no  thieves  can  steal— no  rust  can  cor- 
rupt. We  always  earnestly  examine 
whatever  pretends  to  add  to  our  present 
stores  of  these  inestimable  properties. 
Therefore,  we  respectfully  ask  our  read- 
ers to  go  with  us  while  we  attempt  to 
verify  the  truthfulness  of  the  assertion 
at  the  head  of  this  article.  It  is  made 
by  one  of  the  soundest  heads  and  most 
acute  intellects  of  the  present  age.  Its 
author  has  acquired  a  wide  spread  rep- 
utation by  his  anxious  and  sucessful 
investigation  of  many  of  the  most  mys- 
terious and  solemn  questions  connected 


with  our  being  here  and  hereafter.  Ii 
may  savour  of  presumption  to  many 
that  we  should  dare  either  to  endorse 
or  controvert  any  position  so  confidently 
assumed  by  one  as  well  acquainted  with* 
the  whole  battle  ground  between'  truth 
and  error,  in  questions  of  morality,  as  is 
Dr.  McCosh.  Nevertheless  we  would 
respectfully  ask  a  hearing.  Fallible  a» 
we  all  are  when  guided  only  by  the 
light  of  our  obscure  reason,  the  mairfma 
of  any  one  on  such  a  subject  should  be 
severely  scrutinized — especially  if  his 
fame  be  likely  to  make  others  unhesi- 
tatingly defer  to  his  authority. 

In  years  gone  by,  moralists  were  busy 
discussing  the  question  whether  there 
has  ever  been  a  revelation  of  God's  will 
concerning  man's  conduct  and  character. 
Iu  huge  volumes,  now  lying  dusty  on 
our  shelves,  the  arguments  for  and. 
against  its  existence  are  to  be  found  in 
great  abundance.  All  the  resources  of 
the  intellect  and  every  help  from  logic 
seem  to  have  been  exhausted  by  the  ea- 
ger combatants  in  a  contest  where  vic- 
tory was  life.  The  contest  may  be  re-- 
newed  hereafter ;  but  at  the  present 
time,  to  us,  criticizing  cooly  the  varioua 
positions  assumed  during  the  conflict, 
it  seems  strange  that  so  much  ado  was 
made  about  so  simple  a  matter.  It  seems 
to  be  but  a  dictate  of  common  sense 
that  the  feelings  and  emotions  of  the 
soul  have  an  external  correlative.  If 
we  have  the  feeling  of  hardness  there  i» 
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something  outside  of  us  hard.  If  we 
have  a  capacity  for  admiring  beauty  in 
the  world  around  us,  there  are  beautiful 
things  in  that  world.  We  can  love  be- 
cause their  are  objects  worthy  of  love. 
We  can  distinguish  between  truth  and 
falsehood,  because  these  are  not  fictions 
of  the  imagination,  but  real  qualities. 
60  there  is  a  God,  because  all  men  in  all 
places  and  through  all  times  have  be- 
lieved there  was  one.  A  godless  man 
$s  as  much  an  exception  to  the  general 
rule  as  is  an  idiot  or  a  mute.  What 
tribe  of  men  has  hitherto  been  found 
without  a  God  ?  Without  some  supe- 
rior Being  whose  love  they  sought — 
whose  wrath  they  feared  ?  The  only 
question  that  deserves  discussion  is, 
which  is  the  true  God — if  it  be  not  high- 
treason  to  admit  that  there  can  be  such 
a  question.  Has  God  ever  revealed  to 
us  his  will  ? 

Here  we  reply  unhesitatingly — yes. 
Because  the  human  race  has  always 
believed  he  has  done  so.  It  is  not  ne- 
cessary that  this  belief  should  be  pro- 
claimed with  all  proper  formality.  The 
reality  may  exist  without  a  prescribed 
form.  The  Greek  Poets  and  mytholo- 
gists  have  told  us  of  the  employments, 
recreations  and  homes,  of  their  gods.--- 
How  knew  they  these  things  without  a 
revelation  ?  The  vegetable  islanders  of 
the  Pacific  told  Oapt.  Wilkes  how  their 
gods  were  angered — how  they  could  be 
appeased  and  where  ihey  lived.  What 
was  this  but  the  contents  of  a  revelation. 
Here  again  the  only  question  ought  to 
be  which  among  the  many  pretended 
revelations  is  true  ?  Let  the  effects  of 
each  upon  its  believers  answer  the  ques- 
tion. It  is  thus  that  we  would  avoid 
the  wasting  of  time  in  deciding,  a  priori, 


whether  there  is  a  probability  or  a  neces- 
sity of  a  Divine  revelation.  Belief  in 
the  existence  of  God  and  his  revelation 
is  natural  to  man.  Unbelief  is  the  re- 
sult of  a  corrupt  education. 

There  being  then  both  a  God  who 
made  us,  when,  and  as  he  pleased,  and 
a  sure  word  of  prophecy  to  guide  us  in 
dark  places — it  must  be  that  assimila- 
tion to  God  is  the  perfection  of  human 
character.  His  work  is  the  ultimate 
judge  in  whatever  it  professes  to  decide. 
We  can  but  judge  according  to  the  facul- 
ties and  within  the  limits  assigned  to  us 
by  our  Creator.  The  character  of  others 
we  may  criticise  when  we  have  a 
standard  with  which  we  may  compare 
it.  God  is  to  us  the  great  standard  of 
what  we  call  excellence,  and  of  necesity 
is  above  criticism  by  any  creature.  The 
inspired  Apostle  holds  out  to  us  the  hope 
of  being  one  day  like — when  we  can 
see  him  as  he  is — thus  teaching  at  one 
breath,  that  the  sight  of  God  makes 
men  good,  and  none  but  the  good  can 
see  God  as  he  is.  This  superiority  of 
our  God  to  all  criticism  is  asserted  in 
the  name  which  he  has  revealed  to 
us— I  AM  WHAT  I  AM.  God  is  to 
all  his  creatures  the  Supreme  standard 
of  what  our  faculties  admire  and  our 
language  styles  life,  power,  holiness,  jus- 
tice, goodness  and  truth.  Let  us  bor- 
row— if  it  be  not  presumptuous — an  il- 
lustration from  the  decision  of  common 
sense  in  other  matters.  We  describe  a 
foot  as  containing  twelve  inches — an 
inch  as  containing  three  barleycorns — 
but  a  barleycorn  is  indescribable ;  its 
length  can  only  be  seen  and  felt.  A 
master  workman  teaches  his  apprentice 
what  is  a  close  joint  by  showing  him 
one  which  he  calls  such,  and  thus  de- 
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velopes  his  faculty  of  judging  of  the 
character  of  joints.  We  defer  to  ac- 
knowledged authorities  in  matter  of  taste 
and  learn  from  them  to  call  certain  ob 
jects  beautiful  and  others  ugly — but 
the  standard  they  present  to  us  are 
themselves  not  to  be  judged  by  any 
thing  external  to  them.  So  God  is  to 
us,  hoi)'  because  he  is  what  he  is.  He 
is  just,  because,  to  call  him  unjust  is  a 
contradiction  in  terms.  When  we  call 
a  creature  holy,  we  must  mean  that  to 
a  certain  degree  he  is  like  God ;  but 
when  we  call  God  holy  we  mean  that 
he  is  what  he  is.  When  we  say  that 
the  God  of  the  Scriptures  is  a  personal 
paternal  God,  and  not  the  blind,  ever- 
changing,  ever  developing  impersonality 
of  modern  philosophy,  we  but  attempt 
to  describe  him  by  traits  derived  at  first 
from  his  own  glorious  self.  Hence,  Dr. 
McCosh  to  the  contrary  notwithstand- 
ing, we  must  say  that  that  is  right  which 
God  wills  just  because  he  wills  it ;  that 
is  wrong  which  God  denounces  because 
he  denounces  it.  To  none  but  the  Su- 
preme Creator  does  this  high  preroga- 
tive belong,  because  all  others  have  a 
standard  external  to  themselves  with 
which  their  character  can  be  compared 
which  furnishes  the  terms  by  which  we 
recognize  and  describe  that  character. 
Now  let  us  examine  the  means  by 
which  God  has  furnished  us,  and  by 
which  we  can  discover  what  he  is.  In 
matters  wheve  right  and  wrong  are  con- 
cerned this  instrument  is  the  conscience. 
To  ascertain  its  proper  functions,  and  to 
be  preserved  from  error  in  following  its 
decisions,  we  must  notice  an  ambiguity 
which  attends  the  use  of  these  adjectives. 
In  one  sense  that  is  right  which  God 
decides  to  be  so;  in  another  that  is  right 
which  our  conscience  approves.     The 


conscience  ought  not  to  approve  any- 
thing which  God  disapproves,  and  it 
would  not,  were  human  nature  uncor- 
rupt  and  peifect.  But  as  we  are,  be- 
cause of  the  education  to  which  we  have 
been  subject,  we  apply  the  word  right 
to  things  oftentimes  diametrically  op- 
posed. To  some  iufanticide  is  right ; 
to  others  it  is  damnable  murder.  To 
some  quietism  is  the  right  aim  of  edu- 
cation— to  others  it  is  wrong.  It  is  by 
a  perverted  conscience  that  men  put  evif 
for  good,  and  good  for  evil.  Hence  a- 
rises  the  apparent  paradox,  that  a  thing 
may  be  right  and  wrong  at  the  same 
time ;  it  may  be  right  in  the  sense  of 
being  what  the  conscience  although  of 
a  depraved  being,  decides  to  be  so  ;  but 
wrong  because  it  is  opposed  to  what 
God  has  approved.  Now  God  has  re- 
vealed himself  partly  by  his  word — 
partly  by  his  works.  By  the  serious 
contemplation  of  these  objects,  accom- 
panied by  the  teaching  of  the  HolyGhost, 
our  consciences  are  properly  educated, 
and  their  decisions  are  not  only  final  to 
us,  but  with  reverence  be  it  said,  final 
to  God  himself.  Our  decisions  are  then 
right  in  both  senses  of  the  word. 

This  claim  for  the  supremacy  and 
possible  infallibility  of  the  conscience,  is 
not  in  the  least  damaged  by  the  noto- 
riously conflicting  decisions  of  the  con- 
science, as  to  what  is  right  and  wrong. 
Who  denies  that  there  is  such  a  thing 
as  beauty,  because  the  refined  Greek, 
the  grotesque  Chinese  and  the  besotted 
Islander  call  the  most  diverse  forms 
beautiful  ?  Who  denies  that  there  is  jus- 
tice because  men  differ  as  to  what  con- 
duct is  to  be  called  just  ?  Who  uses  the 
existence  of  counterfeit  coins  to  prove 
that  there  are  not  and  never  have  been 
legal  coins  ?    Why,  then  deny  that  there 
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are  really   such   qualities  as  right  and  I  distinction    to    be  very  important,  be- 


wrong  ?   Paley's  argument  against  their 
existence,  is  plausible,  only  from  a  per- 
version of  terms.     In  all  the  cases    ci- 
ted, and   in  a   multitude  of  the  same 
kind,  we  acknowledge  the  necessity  of 
a  proper  education,  in  order  to  secure 
the  consent  between  the  subjective  de 
cision  and   the  objective  reality.      Be- 
cause, as  clay  we  have  been  moulded  by 
a  sovereign  Creator,  to  us  the  conscience 
is  in  one  sense  the  final  judge  of  what 
is  right  and  wrong ;  but  then  it  is  guilt- 
less before  him  only  when   it  approves 
and  disapproves  according  to  his  decis- 
ions.    The  conscience  is  an  echo  whose 
key  note  is  sounded  by  the  will  of  God 
only.     It   may  reply  to  other  sounds, 
but  then  its  notes  will  be  harsh,  diverse, 
discordant.     To  secure  harmony  among 
the  various  responses  of  the  same  con- 
science, and  among  the  consciences  of 
different  men,  they   must  be  tuned  by 
the  same  standard.     Experience  shows 
this   standard  should   be  found  in  the 
Revelation  of  God  ;  because  therein  the 
soul  discovers  what  God  is.     To  this  we 
should  resort,  not  as  to  a  collection  of 
subjects  upon    which    we  may  exercise 
our  judgments  as  to  what  is  right  and 
wrong,  but  as    to  a  cabinet  containing 
those  specimens  by  which  all  others  are 
to  be  judged.    By  closely  inspecting  the 
rule  of  right  and  wrong,  the  conscience 
learns  bowand  when  to  applythese  terms 
correctly  in  all  the  cases  presented  to  it. 
Some  may   ask,  what  is  the  need  of 
insisting  on  the  distinction  here  assert- 
ed ?     The  practical  application  of  either 
rule  will  secure  the  same  result.     The 
conscience   will  not   approve  an  action 
because  it  is  what  God's  actions  are, 
and  be  in  doubt  if  it  is  only  declared 
by  him  to  be  right.     Stiil  we  think  the 


cause  able  moralists  have   thought  it 
worthy  of  discussion,  and  because  of 
what  to  us  are  the  inevitable  consequen- 
ces of  such  a  theory  as  that  of  Dr  Mc- 
Cosh.    Infidels  do  cot  now-a-days,  de- 
ny the  possibility  or  the  reality   of  a 
Revelation.      The    fashion,    especially 
among  the  Transcendentalists,  is  to  al- 
low  multitudes  of  Revelations.     Paul 
and  Peter  were  inspired,  but  in  no  other 
sense  than  were  Cromwell  and  Caesar. 
The  distinction   between   him  who  be- 
lieves nothing  and  he  who  believes  all 
things,  is  hardly   worth  noticing.    The 
Atheist  and    the   Pantheist   are   alike 
without  God    in    the  world.     Neither 
has  a  living,  personal  standard  outside 
of  themselves,  to  which  all  subjects  for 
judgment   can    be  referred,  and  from 
whose  decision  there  is  no  appeal.   Cole- 
ridge tells  the   story  of   a  man    who 
never  heard  his  own  name  mentioned 
without  touching  his  hat.     This   ludi- 
crous self-conceit  is  to  us  but  an  inevi- 
table result  of  the  claim  to  possess  a 
right  to  criticise  all   things,  made  and 
not  made.     If  we  decide  that  God  ap- 
proves only  what  is  right,  there  is  room 
for  asserting  that  there  is  a  standard 
external  to  himself,  whereby  he  himself 
decides.     That  he  differs  from  his  crea- 
tures, mainly,  in  the  possession  of  a  per- 
fect conscience.     This  form  of  blasphe- 
my is,  we  fear,  of  far  greater  universal- 
ity than  many  imagine.     It  is  most  sub- 
tle, and  many  seem  to  us,  unconscious- 
ly to  indulge  in  language  which  is  ap- 
propriate to  this  deicidal  doctrine.  How 
can  a  creature  know  that  his  God  ap- 
proves only  what   is    right,  unless  by 
comparing  his  decisions  with  the  su- 
preme standard  ?     If  this  standard  be 
external  to  God,  God  is  himself  dethron- 
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ed.  Jf  it  be  to  God  himself,  words  are 
used  that  only  darken  counsel,  and  the 
truth  in  its  nakedness  is  as  we  have  stat- 
ed it.  What  God  wills  is  right,  because 
he  wills  it.  We  confess  that  we  shrink 
from  hearing  that  God  would  do  this 
because  it  is  right — that  he  will  not  do 
that  because  it  is  wrong.  Such  expres- 
sions may  anthropomorphize  God  to  an 
extent  that  is  unwarrantable.  If  when 
used  they  but  mean  that  God  will  do 
as  he  has  always  done — that  he  chang- 
es not — they  are  allowable.  God  only, 
is  perfectly  illimitably  holy,  because  he 
only  is  what  he  is.  Th'j  judge  of  all 
the  earth  will  do  right  because  he  only 
does  what  he  does.  He  loveth  right- 
eousness because  he  loves  the  reflection 
of  himself.  He  hates  iniquity  because 
iniquity  is  opposition  to  his  supreme 
Majesty. 

To  our  doctrine,  Transcendentalism  will 
doubtless  earnestly  demur.  Having 
closed  their  eyes  to  the  glorious  light 
from  Heaven,  they  seek  for  light  from 
within.  Ignoring  all  objective  reality, 
they  strive — vainly  strive — to  develop 
their  "  subjectivity  "  to  supply  the  crav- 
ings of  the  expansive  human  soul. 
God — the  supreme  law  of  holiness — the 
standards  of  beauty  and  holiness  are  not 
external  to  us  ;  they  are  within  us — 
needing  only  development  according  to 
their  own  infallible  plan.  Neither  the 
supreme  law  of  duty,  nor  the  highest 
style  of  man  have  yet  been  exhibited. 
God — his  inevitable  good  pleasure — 
and  his  vicegerent  the  conscience,  have 
not  yet  been  fully  developed.  What 
are  these  horrors  but  the  fruits  of  first 
deciding  that  God  wills  only  what  is 
right,  and  then  determining  for  him 
what  is  right  to  will.  Hence  every  man 
13  to  himself  his  only  God.     The  inter- 


nal law  of  his  own  conscience  is  to  each 
the  supreme  judge  of  his  own  and  other 
men's  conduct.  How  different  are  the 
fruits  of  this  philosophy  from  those  of 
the  truth  which  teaches  that  God  is 
what  be  is ;  that  things  that  are  reveal- 
ed belong  to  us  and  to  our  children ; 
but  secrets  still  remain  with  this  author 
of  a  revelation  external  to  us ;  that  we 
have  but  the  faculties  he  chose  to  give 
us — faculties  which  should  not  in  their 
exercise  transgress  the  limits  he  has 
imposed  ;  and  that  we  are  most  glorious 
when  we  are  like  him. 

In  conclusion,  we  must  say  that  we  do* 
not  apprehend  the  same  dangers  from 
our  form  of  doctrine  on  this  all-impor- 
tant point  which  seem  to  terrify  the 
learned  Dr.  McCosh.  The  truth  is  al- 
ways liable  to  perversions,  and  pervers- 
ions are  always  dangerous.  Which  of 
these  two  forms  of  doctrine  is  the  more 
liable  to  perversion  we  leave  to  the  judg- 
raentof  every  candid  rea  ler.  Mysteries 
surround  us  on  every  side.  How  much 
profit  there  may  be  in  trying  to  explore 
what  perhaps  is  not  for  us  at  present  to 
understand,  we  do  not  pretend  to  decide. 
Undoubtedly  deep  sincere  humility  is 
our  most  appropriate  apparel.  What  is 
our  extent  before  him  who  is  in  all  con- 
ceivable space  and  beyond  all  ?  What 
is  our  duration  compared  with  his  who 
is  from  everlasting  to  everlasting ;  who 
is  without  beginning  and  without  end- 
ing ?  What  is  our  glory  in  the  presence 
ofbim  of  whom  only  it  is  true  that  some- 
thing must  be  without  beginning,  else 
nothing  could  ever  have  been?  What 
more  desirable  means  could  we  have  for 
developing  and  educating  our  faculties, 
than  the  inscrutable,  supreme  will  of 
him  who  only  bears  the  all-corn prehea- 
sive  name— I  AM  THAT  I  AM. 
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OUGHT  THE  TRUSTEES  TO  ESTfABLISH  A  GYMNASIUM! 


This  is  an  art 
Which  does  mend  nature— change  it  rather ;  but 
The  art  itself  is  nature. 


Winter's  Tale. 


Chapel  Hill  is  a  beautiful  and  clas- 
sic spot.  Its  waters  are  pure,  its  air 
salubrious,  and  its  climate  healthful. 
The  University,  here  situated,  is  muni- 
iicently  endowed  ;  the  College  and  Soci- 
ety Libraries  are  large  and  well-assorted 
and  constantly  and  rapidly  increasing. 
The  course  of  studies  here  pursued,  is 
sufficiently  complete  and  judiciously  set 
apart ;  and  the  members  of  the  Faculty 
are  for  the  most  part  men  of  eminent 
abilities  and  high  literary  attainments. 
The  opportunities  here  offered  for  thor- 
ough mental  training,  are  perhaps  not 
inferior  to  those  of  any  similar  institu- 
tion in  the  union.  Nor  is  there,  per- 
haps, any  parent  or  guardian  that  d<  es 
not  know  that  the  shield  of  protection 
here  thrown  around  the  morals  of  the 
young  men,  is  as  broad  and  impenetra- 
ble as  is  possible.  Of  all  these  no  rea- 
sonable man  can  complain.  Still  there 
ss  something  wanting — a  school  of  ath- 
letic exercises — in  a  word,  a  gymnasium. 

The  intellectual  powers  ought  not  to 
be  developed  and  strengthened  to  the 
entire,  or  even  partial,  neglect  of  the 
physical.  A  mind  well-trained  and 
highly  polished,  is  worth  far  more  than 
"  barbaric  pearl  and  gold ;"  but  it  is 
purchased  too  dearly  at  the  price  of  an 


enfeebled  and  ruined  constitution.  A 
proper  and  careful  study  of  the  intellec- 
tual and  physical  constitution  of  man 
will  convince  any  one  who  philosophizes 
in  the  least,  that  there  is  a  mutual  sym- 
pathy between  them.  If  on  the  one 
hand,  the  body  is  enfeebled  and  weari- 
ed out  by  intense  and  unceasing  exer- 
tion, the  mind  will  be  less  vigorous,  less 
active,  and  less  prepared  for  profitable 
study.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  mind 
is  harassed  and  grieved  by  any  severe 
crosses  in  life,  the  body  will  in  turn  par- 
take of  its  pains  and  regrets.  Therefore, 
due  development  both  of  body  and  mind 
should  ever  be  aimed  at,  and  man  should 
ever  be  as  careful  of  his  physical  as  of 
his  mental  health.  The  one  is'  almost 
useless  without  the  other ;  nor  can  man 
be  happy  without  the  healthful  enjoy- 
ment of  each. 

'Tis  true,  the  student's  have  quite 
enough  time  to  exercise  themselves 
and  thereby  recreate  their  minds  and 
strengthen  their  bodies  ;  but  the  most 
inattentive  observer,  who  has  been  at 
the  University  less  than  a  fortnight,  can 
see  that  enough  and  the  right  kind  of 
exercise  is  not  taken.  There  are  natural 
charms  here,  which  may  at  first  induce 
new  comers  to  stroll ;  but,  like  G-yges 
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when  the  bezel  of  his  wondrous  ring  was 
turned  in  toward  him,  these  charms, 
after  a  few  days,  become  invisible.  Con- 
sequently, all  the  morning,  until  prayers, 
is  spent  in  deep  sleep.  Nor  is  there 
time  enough  between  morning  prayers 
and  morning  recitation,  to  permit  the 
members  of  the  three  lower  classes  to 
take  walks  of  sufficient  length  to  be 
profitable  to  them ;  and  hence,  some 
spend  this  brief  interval  in  dressing, 
some  in  dozing,  and  others  in  studying. 
The  Seniors  may,  if  they  choose,  pass 
the  entire  hour  in  this  kind  of  healthful 
exercise,  as  they  have  no  recitation  be- 
fore breakfast ;  but,  few,  indeed,  ever  do 
it.  The  noons  of  Spring-time  are  pass- 
ed in  lazy  sunning,  and  those  of  sultry 
summer  days  in  sitting  on  the  shade- 
covered  steps  of  the  different  Buildings. 
During  the  winter  days  the  warm  glow- 
ing fire  is  so  inviting  that  they  flock  to 
;heir  rooms  and  while  away  the  dull 
hour  in  smoking,  novel  reading,  or  idle 
talk  and  merry  langhter,  some  of  which 
are  good  enough  in  their  places,  though 
their  places  ought  to  be  few.  Of  a 
Spring,  Summer,  or  Autumn  evening^ 
they  may  chance  to  walk  as  far  as  the 
village  Post  Office,  and  some  few  even 
farther;  but  when  the  chill  blasts  of 
Winter  are  blowing,  they  make  a  bee- 
line,  as  it  were,  to  their  rooms,  and  no 
more  is  seen  of  them  until  the  everlast- 
ing bell  calls  them  to  Girard  Hall  for 
prayers. 

But  were  they  to  walk  regularly  three 
times  a  day  and  to  a  considerable  dis- 
tance, still  they  would  not  receive  the 
right  kind  of  exercise  for  students.  They 
need  chest  exercise.  Nor  does  walking 
daily  the  same  dry  and  uninteresting 
round  sufficiently  divert  the  mind  from 


i  the  usual  mode  of  thinking  and  refiec- 
j  ting,  to  give  it  healthful  recreation.  True, 
i  they  may,  as  the  strollers  almost  always 
do,  go  in  pairs  and  groups  and  pass  the 
time  in  conversation,  yet  it  is  often 
about  some  of  their  studies,  or  some  of 
the  college  occurrences,  which  steal  not 
the  thoughts  away  from  their  beaten 
track,  and  it  does  not,  therefore,  effec- 
tually refresh  their  mind.  Too  often  is 
it  the  case,  that  these  moments  are 
spent  in  loose  and  sloughish  conversa- 
tion, or  in  dull  and  dreamy  thoughtful- 
uess,  both  of  which  are  unprofitable  and 
highly  injurious.  Going  to  their  rooms 
unrefreshed  and  uninvigorated,  they 
drag  heavily  and  stupidly  over  their 
lessons,  which,  if  they  were  rightly  and 
completely  rested,  they  would  get  in 
half  the  time  and  with  twice  the  ease. 
Sound  intellectual  progress,"  says  Dr. 
Abercrombie,  'depends  less  upon  protrac- 
ted and  laborious  study  than  on  the  habit 
of  close,  steady  and  continued  attention.' 
The  present  kind  and  amount  of  exer- 
cise does  not  prepare  them  for  "  close, 
steady  and  continued  attentions." 

What  then  is  best  calculated  to  effect 
this  prime  and  paramount  object?  A 
gymnasium  is  our  answer.  And  why  ? 
Because  experience,  which  is  "perfect- 
ed by  the  swift  course  of  time,"  baa 
clearly  shown  that  such  a  school  of  ac- 
tive athletic  exercise  will  effect  this  ob- 
ject more  thoroughly  and  more  perma- 
nently than  any  other  kind  of  exercise 
to  which  resort  has  ever  been  had. 
Many  of  the  Northern  institutions  of 
learning  have  such  a  department,  and 
the  students  are  as  carefully  and  as 
faithfully  drilled  in  manly,  healthful  ex- 
ercise as  they  are  in  latin,  greek  and 
mathematics.     An  instructor  is  chosen 
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to  fill  this  place,  and  he  is  as  punctual 
to  meet  the  students  en  masse,  as  the 
others  are  to  meet  tfaeir  several  classes. 
They  exercise  morning,  noon  and  even- 
ing. The  first  exercise,  like  our  first 
text  books,  are  simple  and  easy  of  per- 
formance, and  as  the  students  gradually 
become  stronger  and  more  expert,  their 
exercises  gradually  become  more  and 
more  difficult.  By  this  simple  means 
they  m;iy  be  made  physically  as  well  as 
intellectually  useful.  My  suggestion  is 
as  follows:  That  the  trustees  of  the 
University  have  a  suitable  house  built 
for  this  purpose,  employ  an  instructor 


who  is  well  skilled  in  all  the  feats  per- 
formed in  like  departments  in  the  insti- 
tutions of  the  North,  set  apart  three 
hours  in  each  day  for  the  duty  of  ex- 
ercising, and  make  its  performance  as 
essential  and  as  imperative  as  any  oth- 
er college  duties.  Then  the  young  men 
who  are  at  our  Uuiversity,  and  who  are 
diligent,  might  hope  to  be  able  with 
their  good  educations  and  good  consti- 
tutions to  become  useful  members  of 
society  and  bright  ornaments  of  their 
country. 

An  Observer. 


AN    INDIAN    DANCE 


Something  less  than  five  years  since, 
while  travelling   through  the  valley  of 

8 ,  I  learned    there   was   to  be  a 

dance  that  evening,  among  the  Indians 
of  the  upper  settlement.  The  day  be- 
spoke a  favorable  night,  and  I  purposed 
going  to  it ;  stopped  early  in  the  after- 
noon, at  Mr.  W.'s,  who  lived  among 
them.  My  host  readily  consented  to 
accompany  me,  and  we  started  for  the 
Town-house,  the  appointed  place  of 
holding  the  dance.  It  was  located  as 
I  learned  from  Mr.  W.,  near  the  centre 
of  the  settlement,  and  serves  to  them 
the  purpose  of  a  court-house,  or  coun- 
cil-house, the  latter  of  which  names  it 
frequently  bears,  where  all  public  bu- 
siness is  transacted  and  games  are  cele- 


brated. There  was  nothing  about  it 
remarkable  except  its  simplicy  of  struc- 
ture. It  was  of  circular  form,  some 
thirty  feet  in  diameter,  built  of  punch- 
eons or  split  wood,  to  the  height  of 
some  six  or  eight  feet,  upon  which  was 
constructed  a  conical  shaped  roof,  with  a 
small  aperture  in  the  top  for  the  escape 
of  the  smoke. 

The  dances  are  held  periodically,  and 
denominated  according  to  the  season, 
green- corn,  bean-dance,  &c.  The  par- 
ticular night  on  which  it  shall  occur,  is 
designated  by  the  chief  who  appoints  a 
conductor  or  ball-manager,  styled  with 
ther»  the  driver,  whose  duty  it  is  to 
prepare  wood,  traverse  the  settlement 
and  give  notice  t*>  all  within  the  limits 
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of  that   Town-house,   of  the   intended  l  while  almost  all  others  are  contaminated, 


dance,  and  act  in  short  as  superinten- 
dant. 

As  we  arrived  at  the  council-house 
before  sunset,  I  bad  ample  time  to  look 
about,  and  see  what  I  might  find  curi- 
ous, before  the  Indians  collected.  My 
search  was  short;  I  found  but  little 
that  attracted  my  attention,  and  my 
curiosity  consequently  was  soon  grati- 
fied. I  was  however  agreeably  enter- 
tained by  conversation  with  Mr.  W.,  who 
told  me  much  of  the  manners  and  cus- 
toms of  this  remnant  tribe,  as  well  also 
as  delighted  by  the  scenery  of  the  sur- 
rounding mountains,  which  were  so 
near  that  their  ridges  jutted  down  al- 
most to  us. 

Twilight  was  approaching;  the  fire 
was  kindled.  On  every  side  issuing 
from  the  coves  of  the  mountains,  might 
be  seen  the  red  man  wending  his  way 
in  the  little  path  which  led  from  his 
hut  to  the  centre.  The  Indian  in  front, 
dressed  in  white  homespun  pants,  and 
a  hunting  shirt  hanging  with  careless 
gracefulness  about  his  shoulders,  which 
is  none  the  less  admired  for  being  red, 
with  a  red  handkerchief  bound  round 
his  temples,  over  which  his  long  black 
hair  lies,  nodding  fore  and  back  over 
his  eyes  as  he  walks.  The  squaw  fol- 
lows close  behind  him,  and  is  generally 
plainly  clad,  yielding  to  her  husband 
the  preference  of  any  article  in  the  way 
ot fancy  dress,  that  their  means  and  de- 
sire may  prompt  them  to  purchase.  The 
children  come  next;  the  whole  forming 
the  line  of  Indian  or  single  file. 

There  was  a  universal  attendance,  all 
seemed  to  take  pride  in  celebrating  this, 
one  of  their  relic  customs,  which  is 
handed   down    in   its  original   purity, 


or  grown  into  disuse  by   the  influence 
of  civilization. 

While  I  had  always  contemplated 
the  character  of  the  red  man  with  ad- 
miration, I  must  confess  that  when  they 
began  to  gather  in,  a  silent  dread  crept 
over  me.  My  apprehension  however  was 
but  momentary,  fur  while  my  compan- 
ion would  frequently  be  saluted  by  his 
acquaintances  with  the  accost  of  Occu, 
and  a  hearty  shaking  of  the  hand,  the 
same  courtesy  was  extended  to  me,  a 
stranger,  as  being  his  friend.  The 
hearty  laugh  went  its  round  in  every 
little  group,  was  easily  excited,  and  en- 
joyed by  all.  Their  open  and  manly 
countenances,  too,  showed  a  frankness  of 
heart,  in  short,  I  was  induced  to  be- 
lieve that  though  they  might  be  im- 
placable enemies,  yet  to  whom  they 
were  friends,  none  truer  could  be  found, 
and  that  this  was  an  occasion  of  joy, 
they  were  jolly  themselves,  and  wished 
to  see  others  the  same. 

To  my  surprise  on  being  informed 
the  dance  had  commenced,  which,  from 
there  being  no  bustle  of  preparation,  I 
would  likely  have  not  discovered,  the 
first  in  the  ring  were  the  oldest  in  the 
tribe,  whose  locks  were  whitened  with 
age,  indicating  they  might  once  have 
been  familiar  with  the  wiles  and  cun- 
ning of  warfare,  and  the  more  turbu- 
lent war  dance.  Some  six  or  eight 
were  moving  in  mute  silence  around 
the  fire,  which  was  kindled  in  the  cen- 
tre of  the  wigwahi. 

No  twanging  of  the  strings,  nor 
drawing  of  the  bow,  nor  stirring  notes 
of  the  Palermo  were  requisite.  This 
was  the  solemn,  silent,  and  all-sufficient 
indication  of  what  was  to  follow. 
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This  however,  was  the  mere  opening 
of  the  ball.  Soon  upon  ray  ears  fell 
the  discordant  notes  of  rattling  beans, 
issuing  from  a  gourd,  in  the  hands  of 
the  front  one,  styled  the  leader.  The 
signal  was  no  sooner  given,  than  the 
circle  began  to  expand  by  an  accession 
of  all  the  males.  With  numbers  thus 
increased  they  performed  but  few  cir- 
cuits round  the  fire,  when  all  in  earnest 
vociferation,  began  the  song,  a  jargon, 
inimitable  in  English  sounds  ;  where- 
upon the  squaws  joined,  some  six  or 
eight  of  the  oldar  ones  in  front,  blush- 
ing with  the  honor  of  contributing  their 
quota  to  the  music  in  the  way  of  jing- 
ling beans  in  terrapin  shells  around 
their  ankles.  Now  in  the  ling  were  the 
old  and  the  young,  the  robust  beardless 
swain,  the  damsel,  whose  sparkling  eye, 
sleek  raven  tresses,  and  symmetiical  fig- 
ure, would  favorably  compare  with 
those  of  our  most  admired  belles. — 
Around  they  all  moved  in  excessive 
glee.  The  notes  of  rattling  beans,  and 
the  song,  impaiting  wild  animation,  and 
the  simultaneous  pitpat  of  their  feet 
giving  cadence.  By  this'  time  the  ring 
was  considerably  enlarged  ;  a  few  bow- 
ever,  were  yet  in  their  seats,  indifferent 
to  the  raptures  of  the  merry  crowd.  In 
the  midst  of  it,  while  surveying  with 
silent  admiration,  the  novel  scene  be- 
fore me,  I  was  unexpected  caught  by 
the  arm  and  pulled  to  my  feet,  and  in 
a  few  seconds  more  would  have  been 
ushered  in  among  them,  but  for  the 
timely  interference  of  my  friend,  who 
excused  both  himself  and  me  for  the 
night,  for  it  is  presumed  when  any  one 
stays  out,  that  it  is  owing  to  his  bash- 
fulness  or  modesty,  and  the  driver  takes 
this  rude  but  friendly  manner  of  wel- 


coming him  to  the  ring.  Such  is  their 
free  disposition,  and  total  want  of  pride, 
that  none  are  exempted  from  participa- 
tion, but  all  are  welcomed,  without  dis- 
tinction of  race  or  color.  For,  by  the 
way,  I  was  not  a  little  amused  when  I 
caught  glimpse  of  an  African  gentle- 
man displaying  his  ivory  as  he  trolled 
along  between  two  native  beauties, 
"piling  on  the  agony"  as  he  would  es- 
say a  graceful  movement,  to  which  his 
feet  seemed  an  impediment. 

The  dance  went  on,  and  perhaps  like 
ours,  was  varied  and  spiced  with  differ- 
ent sets — to  me  however,  while  unable 
to  comprehend  the  various  manoeuvres 
of  one  set — they  all  seemed  much  the 
same.  Intervals  occurred  when  the 
wigwam  would  be  almost  cleared,  the 
dancers  going  out  to  take  the  cool  air 
and  quench  their  thirst  in  a  "  purling 
brook  "  which  flowed  near  by. 

The  intermissions  were  short.  The 
same  prelude  commenced  each  set, 
much  shorter  however  than  the  one 
which  began  the  dance;  after  which  all 
would  engage  apparently  with  increas- 
ing earnestness  and  delight.  A  differ- 
ent leader  headed  the  band  after  each 
succeeding  interval,  always,  however, 
one  who  was  advanced  in  years ;  and 
while  they  might  have  had  set  figures 
to  go  through,  it  appeared  to  me  that 
the  leader  spontaneously  performed  ma- 
noeuvres which  were  instantly  imitated 
by  all.  Thus  continued  the  dance  un- 
til dawn,  with  no  flagging  of  interest.. 
There  was  very  little  if  any  conversation 
carried  on  between  males  and  females 
during  the  night.  Such  is  their  custom 
that  they  seemed  attentive  alone  in  per- 
forming the  manoeuvres  of  the  dance, 
while  there  is  no  attention  paid  to  social 
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chit-chat  with  the  fair  sex.  And  at  the 
bre  iking  up,  instead  of  love-sick  swains 
showing  their  devotion  and  gallantry 
by  conducting  their  loves  to  their  houses, 
each  struck  a  direct  course  for  his  own. 
And  we  too,  while  we  might  have  been 


induced  to  stay  longer  had  the  dance 
continued,  were  hurried  off  with  the  ex- 
pectation of  a  good  breakfast  prepared 
for  us  on  our  return,  and  in  conclusion 
I  would  say  that  we  were  not  deceived. 

R . 


WINDS   AND   STARS. 


The  day  is  done,  and  darkness 
Falls  from  the  wings  of  night ; 
As  a  feather  is  wafted  downward 
By  an  eagle  in  its  flight. 


The  cares  of  the  day  have  happily  van- 
ished with  the  setting  sun,  and  seated 
by  my  ittle  window,  I  listen  to  the 
voice  of  t'.ie  wind  as  it  comes  in  hoarse 
tones  through  the  leafless  branches  of 
the  tall  old  oaks.  I  look  out,  but  noth- 
ing meets  my  gaze,  save  the  quiet  stars, 
that  have,  one  by  one,  taken  th oir  plac- 
es in  the  deep  blue  vault  of  Heaven. 

I  love  to  listen  to  the  voices  of  the 
wind.  Even  in  winter,  when  its  voice 
is  stern,  I  listen  with  subdued  pleasure. 
At  one  moment,  it  seems  to  sigh  over 
departed  joys ;  at  another,  to  gather 
strength  to  defy  all  sorrow. 

The  cold  north  wind,  it  comes  bear- 
ing on  its  wings  the  voices  of  those  I 
love.  Not  only  the  voices  that  may  now 
be  heard  ringing  loud  and  clear  from 
those  familiar  walls,  but  those  far  dis- 
tant :  and  more,  the  voices  that  never 
again  shall  answer  to  my  call ;  the  voi- 
16— Vol.  II. 


ces  that  are  hushed  in  that  dark  an<J 
dreamless  sleep  that  knows  no  awaking. 
Does  it  tell  of  joys  departed  ?  No,  not 
departed  ;  for  the  remembrance  of  them 
is  with  me  still;  and  a  sunny  spirit,  and 
brave  heart,  shall  find  joys  strewed  eve- 
rywhere in  life's  pathway. 

The  wind  of  spring,  with  its  low 
sweet  tones,  comes  like  the  strains  of 
of  far-off  music.  It  invites  the  song  of 
the  birds  ;  it  woos  the  sweet  blossoms, 
and  like  a  fairy's  wand,  brightens  and 
animates  all  that  seemed  dull  and  life- 
less. It  brings  gladness  to  the  soul  of 
man.  It  inspires  quiet,  holy  thoughts, 
and  aspirations  for  something  higher 
and  nobler  than  earth  can  afford.  The 
mind  leaving  what  is  within  grasp  of 
its  limited  faculties,  seems  borne  on  its 
breath  far  away  to  that  promised  land, 
where  all  that  is  bright  shall  never  fada; 
and  all  that  is  beautiful  shall  never  die, 
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and  all  that  is  dear  never  be  taken  from 
us. 

The  wind  of  summer — it  stirs  the 
leaves  of  the  trees,  and  they  faintly 
murmur — it  comes  through  the  waving 
grain,  and  whispers — melody,  melody. 
Each  tiny  leaf  and  opening  blade  takes 
up  the  sound,  and  repeats :  melody, 
melody.  It  is  the  sweetest  of  music — 
we  hear  it,  yet  can  never  comprehend 
it,  till  we  know  how  "  the  morning  stars 
sang  together." 

The  wind  of  autumn — it  comes  with 
gentle,  soothing  tones  to  revel  in  the 
matured  beauty  of  nature.  It  sports 
with  the  thick  foliage ;  it  beckons  with 
viewless  hand  to  the  deep  green  leaves, 
and  obediently  they  leap  from  the 
branches  and  follow  its  footsteps  with 
circling  feet;  then  it  comes  in  its  wrath, 
tears  them  from  the  tall  trees,  reckless- 
ly sends  them  far  and  wide,  yet,  still 
their  cheerful  rustle  may  be  heard  over 
the  naked  harvest  fields,  and  in  the  ed- 
dies of  the  blast,  and  is  but  a  part  of 
that  perpetual  hymn  which  is  constant- 
ly ascending  from  all  nature  to  the 
throne  of  the  Creator. 

And  whence  dost  thou  come  O  wind  ? 
And,  of  what  dost  thou  tell  ?  Thou  com- 
est  from  Eternity — the  shrine  of  the 
dread  Jehovah — Thou  tellest  of  the  soul 
of  man,  so  brief  in  its  stay — alike,  its 
source  is  known — its  course — unknown. 

The  stars,  with  their  gentle  beams, 


now  look  down  in  silence  as  on  that 
first  great  Sabbath  of  creation,  when 
"  the  heavens  and  the  earth  were  finish- 
ed, and  all  the  host  of  them."  They 
tell  no  tales  of  the  wonderous  changes 
they  have  seen — the  generations  that 
have  passed  away,  leaving  no  relics  of 
their  short  stay — the  rise  and  fall  of 
empires — of  riches  and  splendor — wars 
and  crimes — goodness  and  virtue.  The 
north  star,  with  its  pale  light,  guides 
the  benighted  traveler  or  watch-worn 
mariner,  and,  though  it  is  sometimes 
obscured,  it  ever  retains  its  place,  point- 
ing upward.  But,  there  is  one  star 
given  to  guide  man  upward  and  onward 
whose  ray  is  never  dimmed,  whose  light 
knows  no  going  down  ;  but  whose  beams 
grow  brighter  and  brighter  the  longer 
they  are  followed,  even — ■ 

"  The  Star  of  Bethlehem." 

Shine  on  pale  stars  in  your  unap- 
proachable glory — and,  though  you 
may  have  existed  for  ages,  yet,  when 
the  elements  shall  be  dissolved  with  fer- 
vent heat — when  worlds  cease  to  be, 
then  the  soul  that  has  contemplated 
thee  with  awe  and  wonder,  shall  gaze 
on  glories  that  are  imperishable,  far  sur- 
passing aught  that  eye  hath  seen  ;  ear 
hath  heard  ;  or  it  hath  entered  into  the 
heart  of  man  to  conceive. 

Maud. 


REST.- 

4. 

REST-A  LEGEND 

BV    AN    ALUMNUS. 
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The  Feast  was  o'er, 
The  tribes  had  come  and  gone.     Anon  were 

heard 
The  camel's  tender  tread,  the  asses'  tramp  ; 
And  heavily  the  brazen  ciiy  gates 
Upon  their  pivots  turned, as  loath  to  pas3 
The  homeward  caravan  ol  Israelites. 

The  glancing  rays  of  a  deelimng  sun 
Stole  o'er  Jerusalem,  and  tinged  her  walls, 
Her  palaces  and  domes  with  golden  light. 
How  queenly,  lair  and  beautiful  she  sat ! 
The  emblem  of  the  City  ot  the  Lord: 
The  Salem  ot  Melchisidec  of  old  : 
Her  nation's  idol,  glory,  joy  and  hope. 

But  fai  tly  does  the  heart  reflect 
The  image  of  a  smiling,  shining  world. 
-  On  Israel's  brow  a  boding  shadow  hung. 

The  feast  was  o'er.     Within  the  temple  court 
.  Sat  Rabbi  Judah,  bent  wiih  hoary  age 
In  reverend,  honored  slate  around  hirr  stood 
The  six  great  pillars  of  the  Jewish  bjw- 
Each  in  his  turn  the  learned  Fathers  spoke 
Of  Rest — Rest  fur  the  weary  soul. 

One  said  abundant  wealth 
Was  rest:   with  massive  coffr's  clogged  with 

gold, 
And  cattle  sporting  on  a  tiousand  hills: 
And  then  to  live  and  Ay  without  a  sin. 


That  sweetest  Ref 
fame. 


Another  said 
was  fo«nd  in  world  wide 


A  third,  that  Rest  was  power 
With  wise  aIu  wholesome  ]»"s  lorde  a  State. 

Another  said  that  Rest 
Was  *  a  cheerful  he^th  and  happy  home. 

Another  said  that  rest 
y  as  in  old  age  of  power  and  wealth  and  fame, 
Surrounded  b/  ones  see<^  aD(*  children's  seed. 
Another  said  that  all  were  vain 
Without  jbedience  to  the  fitualLaw, 
To  str^t'y  keeP  eicn  Jot  0l  'ts  commands. 

Then  Ribbi  Judah  arose : 
jjis  temple  furrowed  like  alt  ancient  wall  : 
With  here  and  theie  a  scatty  withered  lock  : 
His  cheek  was  gaint ;   hi  piercing  eye  was 

sunk; 
But  flashed  like  eyet  of  earjer,  younger  days ; 
The  tallest  of  the  se/en :  hi  trembling  frame     | 


He  leaned  upon  his  lending  mace.    Each  ear 
Was  now  unstopped  and  anxiously  they  leaned, 
1  o  hear  the  Patriarch  speak  ;  to  catch  the  woids 
That  from  the  a$ed  father's  lips  should  fall. 
"  Well  have  vys  spoken  brothers  wise.      Yot 

still, 
That  we  findTest,  another  thing  is  meet, 
He  only  wil'secure  it  who,  to  all 
Shall  add  astrict,  unswerved  obedience 
To  the  tralition  by  the  elders  given." 

Within  the  court, 
Upon  itschequered  flag-stones,  sat  a  boy 
Of  twelve  brief  years,  unknown  and  unobserved. 
With  Uies  in  his  lap  he  boyish  flayed, 
His  round  clear  eye  was  calm  :   his  air  wa9 

meek. 
His  fair  and  unthorn  Jocks  his  shoulder  hid, 
And  on  his  cheel<  played  smiling  innocence. 
As  the  prolonged  debase  rose  high,  amazed, 
He  dropped  his  lili«s  on  his  lap,  and  looked 
Upon  ttie  seers,  with  countenance  that  beamed 
Intelligence  a-'d  holiness  and  truth. 
With  voic*  angelic,  words  that  flowed,  he  said, 
Nay  fathers,  he  and  only  he,  finds  rest 
Who*ves  his  brother  as  himself— loves  God 
W*h  all  his  heart  and  mind  and  strength  and 

soul : 
Far  greater  this  than  fame  or  power  or  wealth. 
Happier  than  a  happy  home:  happy  e'en 
Without  a  home,  or  where  to  lay  ihe  head. 
Better  than  honored  age,  he's  to  himself 
A  law :  above  tradition  of  the  fathers. 
The  Rabbi  were  amazed.    Aghast  and  wild 
They  gazed  each  in  his  brother's  face. 
With  trembling  joints  and  livid  lips,  they  said, 
"  When  the  Messiah  comes  will  he  disclose 
A  greater  truth  than  this  fair  boy  has  taught  V 
And  with  one  voice  and  joyful  heart,  they  kneel- 
ed 
Like   captive   prisoners  thrust   from  darkest 

night 
Into  the  glorious  mid-day  light  of  truth, 
And  thanked  their  great  Jehovah  that  old  men 
Are  not  always  the  wise.    But  glory  be 
To  God  on  high,  on  earth  good  will  and  peace 
To  men :  out  of  the  mouths  of  suckling  babes 
Most  marvellously  God's  praise  is  perfected. 
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WOMAN'S  RIGHTS  AND  BOYS'  PRECOCITY. 


"This  is  an  age  of  p-ogress"  as  well  in 
mind  as  matter.  Thelatter  half  of  the 
1 9th  century  can  claim  uo  more  honor 
from  having  produced  thecaloric  engine, 
than  for  being  prolific  of  s  range  events 
among  women  and  boys.  Indeed  the 
inventive  genius  of  man  may  be  urged 
to  nobler  objects  and  higher  iiscoveries 
by  the  ceaseless  prattle  and  herculean 
feats  of  the  other  parties,  Towever 
this  may  be,  it  is  our  design  to  notice 
slightly  the  characteristics  pointed  to 
by  our  caption,  and  draw  a  few  plai a  in- 


man.  The  out-door  avocations  of  life 
have  been  denied  the  females,  though 
they  have  been  enthroned  within-doors. 
Not  to  figure  in  the  senate,  but  the  par- 
lor has  been  assigned  them ;  not  in  the 
arduous  exposures  incident  to  all  the 
professions,  but  in  the  school  room  of 
the  heart ;  not  in  clangers  of  war,  nor  in 
the  toils  of  the  Cabinet,  but  in  the  circle 
around  the  home  fireside. 

Nevertheless,  if  in  our  day  we  speak 
or  write  of  the  injunction  of  Holy  writ 
that  "  woman  must  be  in  subjection  and 


ferences  therefrom  for  mt  own  graufi-  learn  with  all  silence,"  they  immediately 
cation.  belabor  Paul  with  a  zeal  worthy   of  a 

History  abounds  in  evidence  of  the  better  «ause,  and  declare  him  "only  an 
proposition  that  woman  is  socially  and  old  gran»y  any  how."  They  become 
physically  subordinate  to  ma^.  Their  1  indignant,  at  the  bare  suggestion  of  the 
mental  difference  has  been  sufficiently  jvdea,  that  ttiey  cant  command  an  army, 
discussed  in  former  numbers  of  the  Mag-  mount  a  cannon,  or  write  a  message 
©zine  and  we  therefore  shall  not  intent  with  as  much  tj^ij  antl  ability  as  "the 


nipt  them  on  that  score.  All  ages  have 
hitherto  assigned  her  an  inferior  posi- 
tion, apparently.  If  the  Indian  killed 
game,  the  woman  must  carry  it  home  ; 
if  maize  and  beans  were  to  be  produced, 
the  woman  must  effect  it.     In  nearly  all 


"lords  of  creation  !'  With  as  "  capacious 
a  swallow"  for  pover  as  one  of  our 
Senators  has  foi  ternary,  trjey  would 
equal  BritaWs  que?n,  a«a  own  posses- 
sessions  so  vast  t.hat  the. sur  ever  shines 
upon  them.     Not  contem  with  bein«- 


or 

no 


savage  countries,  she  is  made  to  perfoi  ml  equal  with  man,  M»s  Rosina  Ganger 
all  the  domestic  labor,  while  man  sports  must  needs  lecture  on  *  Woman  ike 
engages  in  war.  Her  inferiority  has  superior,  man  Ac  inferior:''  Miss  GingeV, 
t  been  made  so  manifest  by  the  na-  is  only  a  specimen  ;  foi-  Miss  HighflyeP  | 
tions  which  have  advanced  towards  civ-  would  abrogate  the  diities  of  vife  and 
ilization.  Honors  and  distinctions  have  mother,  and  aibitituje  steam  thMefor. 
been  made  to  result  from  extraordinary  And  if  perchaice  sonje  good  old  Mrs. 
merit  in  the  occupations  and  duties,  Homespun  sh.uld  crV  aloud  for  letting 
which  custom  has  given  exclusively  to  things  be  as  hey  ak  the  young  non-\ 
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sensacalists  only  groan  and  hiss.  Or,  if 
a  Miss  Gentle  should  declare  her  wil- 
lingness to  live  as  wife  ought  to  live  with 
some  good  clever  husband,  the  others 
shout,  u  Oh  ray  !  did  you  ever  !"  Such 
we  believe  to  be  the  condition  and  as- 
pirations of  the  Flibustiers  of  the  female 
sex. 

"  Watchman,  tell  us  of  the  boys." 
There  are  none.  The  world  must  be 
coming  to  an  end,  for  there  is  not  a  bov 
to  be  seen  in  the  vast  population  of  the 
earth.  The  Primer  and  First  Book  are 
gone,  and  diminutive  men  (for  if  you 
call  any  body  boy  now-a-days  a  duel  is 
the  penalty)  have  so  crowded  upon  the 
deck  of  life's    steamer,   that   the  boys 

are  hid  from  view  !     No,  there 

is  not  a  boy  in  the  world.  There  are 
infants  rnd  girls,  thank  Heaven!  but 
by  one  bold  leap  the  forms  of  humani- 
ty, called  boys  originally,  spring  from 
the  cradle  to  the  beginning  of  manhood. 
In  our  time3,  a  Plato  is  about  14  years 
old ;  a  Solomon  is  only  9 ;  a  Diogenes 

you  can't  find  him  outside  the 

cradle,  for  they  are  all  too  smart  to  live 
in  a  tub. 

Boys  assume  the  air  and  mien  of  men 
as  soon  as  they  get  a  peep  at  the  world; 
The  "apron  string"  is  not  cut  before 
a  cigar  and  a  glass  are  the  accompani- 
ments to  the  sounds  of  their  tiny  feet 
adown  the  track  of  time,  and  with  a 
rowdyism  not  even  imagined  by  good 
old  Lycurgus,  they  jostle  men  from  the 
sidewalk  and  do  the  gallant,  a  la  mode. 
They 

" Whose  looks  unluckily  reveal 

The  ears  portentous  that  their  locks  conceal," 


frown  upon  all  endeavors  to  "  teach  the 
young  idea  how  to  shoot."  No  pro- 
gress is  to  be  countenanced  that  does 
not  tend  to  the  metamorphosis  of  boys 
into  men.  All  else  is  humbug.  And 
to  such  an  amazing  extent  have  they 
carried  their  refined  notions,  that  the 
duties  which  require  only  a  boy's  ca- 
pacity to  discharge  them,  are  almost 
forgotten.  The  romps  and  frolics  thai 
marked  our  boyish  days  are  antiquatedv 
and  only  here  and  there  is  their  memo- 
ry kept  alive.  These  young  men  are 
too  busily  engaged  in  aping  grown  men 
to  engage  in  them.  Such  is  life  now  ! 
What  is  to  become  of  the  world  ?  Is 
it  to  grow  gradually  less  and  less  in  its 
pursuits  and  hopes,  until,  like  an  ave- 
nue described  somewhere,  the  interlac- 
ing trees,  overspreading  vines,  and  fra- 
grant flowers  shall  all  disappear,  and 
the  walk  grow  so  narrow  that  at  last  it 
turns  to  a  squirrel's  track  and  runs  up 
a  tree  ?  Or  will  our  men  on  this  small 
scale  strike  forth  into  new  fields  and 
cuil  flowers  undreamed  of  by  the  bright- 
est geniuses  the  world  ever  saw  ?  From 
the  female  flibustiers  nothing  dreadful 
is  to  be  apprehended.  They  will' not 
obey  the  latter  part  of  Paul's  command, 
i.  e.  keep  silence.  That  has  been  tried 
for  sixty  thousand  years,  and  still  they 
are  not  altogether  silent.  Only  let  them 
travel  awhile  under  their  new  notions; 
let  men  quit  flattering  them  and  let 
them  fully  learn  that  their  weakness 
constitutes  their  strength  ;  then,  and 
not  till  then,  will  they  be  resigned  to 
the  destiny  assigned  them. 

Qui-tam. 
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MOTHER  GOOSE. 


In  thinking  of  a  subject  upon  which 
to  write,  the  idea  suggests  itself,  "Turn 
to  thy  bookshelves  for  a  text."  There 
is  Shakspeare  with  his  fine  passages, 
which  so  portray  the  workings  of  human 
passion ;  Milton  with  his  awfully  sub- 
lime pictures  ;  Byr.n  with  his  brilliant 
imaginings ;  Cowper  with  his  sweet  home 
scenes ;  Burns  with  his  simple  Scottish 
songs  ;  Tupper,  whose  pages  are  a  never 
failing  source  of  delight ;  and  many, 
qojmy  others  whom,  for  want  of  space, 
I  will  not  mention  ;  but  from  all  these, 
from  these  friends  of  everybody,  I  will 
turn  to  an  early  friend — one  who  was 
my  dearly-loved  companion  in  child- 
hood ;  even  now  her  soft  lullabies  are  in 
my  ear,  and  I  sink  into  that  half  dream- 
ing, half-waking  state,  which  of  all 
others,  approaches  nearest  to  perfect 
earthly  happiness  ;  and  though  you,  in 
your  well-filled  libraries,  may  search  in 
vain  for  Mother  Goose's  Melodies,  and 
in  your  budding  manliness  may  scorn 
her  simple  teachings ;  yet  to  me,  her 
words  are  those  of  wisdom. 

What  part  shall  I  select  from,  is  the 
question  that  next  arises.  I  wish  to 
give  you  some  idea  of  its  beauties,  but 
I  am  confused  with  their  abundance,  i 
and  venture  with  trembling  to  select,  | 
where  all  is  so  excellent.  Every  line 
would  furnish  material  for  a  lengthy 
article  ;  but  as  I  can  decide  upon  no 
particular  passage,  I  will  attempt  to  re- 
view it  ;  speaking  briefly  of  those  pas- 


sages which  should  be  particularly  no- 
ticed by  those  who  are  reading  it,  aim- 
ing to  be  profited  thereby.  The  intro- 
duction is  one  of  the  most  comprehen- 
sive I  ever  remember  to  have  seen  ;  it 
not  only  gives  t>ne  a  clear  idea  of  the 
contents  of  the  work,  but  shows  for 
whom  Mother  Goose  has  devoted  so 
much  of  her  precious  time  and  talent. 
Listen  to  it : 

"  You  will  find  this  little  book 

Is  full  of  everything, 
From  a  Malta-cat  upon  a  hook, 

To  the  dinner  of  a  king. 
Each  page  has  something  in  it  new, 
Composed  by  Mother  Goose  for  you." 

I  will  now  pass  to  the  first  poem, 
which  is  decidedly  of  a  rural  character  : 

"  Cock  a  doodle  doo, 

My  dame  has  lost  her  shoe, 

My  master 's  lost  his  fiddlestick, 
And  knows  not  what  to  do." 

Give  me  an  instance,  if  you  can,  in  a 
book  written  in  the  nineteenth  century, 
where  so  much  is  contained  in  four  short 
lines.  That  last  line — "And  knows 
not  what  to  do  !"  Who  of  you,  even 
now,  have  been  so  greatly  biessed  as  to 
have  no  idea  of  this  unfortunate  condi- 
tion ;  and  when  the  laurels  for  which 
you  have  so  long  been  striving,  shall 
encircle  your  brow,  and  you  shall  have 
those  classic  shades  to  join  in  the  eager 
strife  for  fame  or  gain,  how  many  of  you 
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will,  with  anxiety  echo,  "  And  knows 
not  what  to  do." 


"  There  was  an  old  woman, 

Lived  under  the  hill, 
And  if  she  's  not  gone 
She  lives  there  still. 
She  sold  apples  and  she  sold  pies." 
And  she 's  the  old  woman  that  never  told  lies." 


These  lines  I  am  confident  will  be 
justly  appreciated  by  all  lovers  of  truth 
and  simplicity.  Observe  the  correctness 
of  the  reasoning,  as  well  as  the  beauty 
of  the  expression — "  If  she  's  not  gone, 
she  lives  there  still."  Could  anything 
be  clearer  ?  Wisely  did  she  choose  her 
cot  beneath  the  hill,  where  she  could 
be  sheltered  from  the  piercing  blasts  of 
the  winter's  wind,  and  the  scorching 
rays  of  the  summer's  sun.  She  hoped 
to  gain  an  honest  livelihood  by  selling 
apples  and  pies  to  the  passing  traveler  ; 
but  the  most  admirable  trait  in  her 
character  is  expressed  in  that  last  line, 
"she  never  told  lies."  Would  that  she 
had  lived  in  these  degenerate  days, 
when  truthfulness  is  a  virtue  so  rare  as 
hardly  to  be  recognized  when  found  ; 
yet  it  is  the  brightest  jewel  that  can 
deck  the  brow  of  youth,  or  add  lustre 
to  the  grace  and  dignity  of  future 
life. 

I  will  now  give  you  a  specimen  of 
romance  : 

"  Tom,  Tom  of  Islington, 

Married  a  wife  on  Sunday, 
Brought  her  home  on  Monday, 

Hired  a  house  on  Tuesday, 
Fed  her  well  on  Thursday, 

Dead  was  she  on  Friday, 
Sad  was  Tom  Saturday 

To  bury  his  wife  Sunday." 

These  lines  I  ac'mire  particularly  for 


the  r  brevity — they  contain  all  the  lead- 
ing; facts  for  a  three  volume  novel. 


"  There  was  a  man  in  our  town,  e 

And  he  was  wondrous  wise, 
He  jumped  into  a  bramble  bush, 

And  scratched  out  both  his  eyes, 
And  when  he  saw  his  eyes  were  out, 

With  all  his  might  and  main 
He  jumped  into  another  bush 

And  scratched  them  in  again." 


I  could  not  forbear  quoting  this  last 
— for  it  not  only  shows  how  the  pres- 
ence of  mind  of  the  wise  never  forsakes 
them,  but  at  the  same  time  proves  the. 
efficacy  of  the  homeopathic  system  of 
medicine.  Th's  man  having  lost  his 
eyes  in  so  sad  a  manner  had  the  pres- 
ence of  mind  to  resort  to  this  mode 
of  practice  for  a  cure,  and  fully  realized 
his  expectations  in  finding  it  so  speedr 
and  efficacious.  I  would  ask  those  who 
have  ridiculed  Homeopathy — and  there 
are  many  who  have  done  so — to  care- 
fully peruse  and  reflect  upon  these  lines, 
and  I  will  vouch  for  it  their  preju- 
dices will  be  immediately  scattered  to 
the  four  winds. 

"  Three  wise  men  of  Gotham 

Went  to  sea  in  a  bowl ; 
If  the  bowl  had  been  stronger 

My  song  had  been  longer." 

This  will  be  interesting  to  all  our 
readers,  for  it  shows  to  what  an  extent 
the  daring  and  intrepidity  of  man  may 
be  carried,  and  how,  when  once  deter- 
mined on  accomplishing  any  particular 
object,  men  of  strong  minds  will  not  al- 
low any  obstacle  to  obstruct  their  path. 
These  men,  for  instance,  who,  designing 
to  go  to  sea,  trusted  themselves  in  so 
frail  a  bark  rather  than  fail  in  their  do- 
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(sign.  I  am  especially  sorry  that  bowl 
■was  not  stronger — for  by  thus  sinking 
it  not  only  deprived  society  and  the 
age  of  the  services  of  these  three  enter- 
prising and  brave  men,  who,  by  so  sad 
a  catastrophe,  met  with  an  untimely 
end,  but  posterity,  in  ail  ages,  of  the 
continued  stiains  which  a  longer  voyage 
would  undoubtedly  have  drawn  forth 
from  so  gifted  and  prolific  an  author. 

"  There  was  a  piper  had  a  cow, 
And  he  had  naught  to  give  her : 

He  took  his  pipe  and  played  a  tune, 
'  Consider,'  cow,  -  consider.' " 

Where  will  you  find  sage  or  philos- 
opher that  has  given  better  advice  than 
this  the  piper  gave  the  cow  ?  Row 
many  a  dark  page  in  the  book  of  life 
would  have  been  bright  and  joyous  but 
for  the  want  of  consideration !  The 
piper's  advice  should  be  repeated  to  all, 
but  especially  to  the  young — to  the 
young  lady  who  has  just  began  life  im- 
agining it  to  be  one  scene  of  pleasure 
and  romance,  whose  only  occupations 
are  flirting  and  novel  reading,  and 
whose  highest  ambition  is  the  receiving 


of  admiration  and  flattery ;  for  if  she 
does  not  pause  and  consider,  she  will 
find,  when  too  late,  that  she  has  sown 
the  seeds  of  misery  and  failed  not  to 
reap  an  abundant  harvest.  It  should 
often  be  repeated  to  the  student,  who 
spends  much  of  his  time  in  adorning 
his  person — cultivating  whiskers,  mous- 
taches, imperials  and  goatees — con- 
sulting his  tailor  and  mirror — fondly 
thinking  he  has  succeeded  in  making 
himself  quite  irresistible.  If  he  has 
brains  sufficient,  it  would  be  well 
for  him  to  pause  and  consider  what 
place  he  will  be  fitted  to  fill  in  the 
arena  of  life,  where  action,  both  of 
mind  and  body,  are  required  to  make 
the  man.     Consider,  theu,  consider. 

I  have  not  space  to  speak  more  at 
length,  of  the  many  beauties  and  im- 
portant truths  which  the  book  contains. 
I  will  only  add,  it  is  veil  worthy  a  care- 
ful perusal,  and  I  would  advise  all  to 
obtain  it,  and  thus  avail  themselves  of 
this  opportunity  for  gaining  useful  in- 
formation, clothed  in  the  delightful  garb 
of  genial  and  elevated  song. 

Madge. 


TO  THE  POETS  OF  NORTH  CAROLINA. 
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TO  THE  POETS  OF  NORTH  CAROLINA. 


C»me  rouse  you !  ye  poets  of  North  Carolina, 
My  State  is  my  theme,  and  I  seek  "not  a  finer, 
I  sing  in  its  praise,  and  I  bid  ye  all  follow, 
Till  ye  wake  up  the  echoes  of  "  Old  Sleepy 
Hollow." 

Come  show  to  his  scorners  "  Old  Rip"  is  awak- 
ing. 

His  sleep  like  the  cloud  of  the  morning  is  break- 
ing; 

That  the  years  of  his  slumber,  at  last  have  gone 

by, 

And  .he  rainbow  of  promise  illumines  the  sky. 

His  place  in  the  Union  is  glorious  I  ween, 
For  he's  one  of  its  Father's,  the  good  old  thir- 
teen. 
Ah,  some  of  his  son's  take  a  pride  in  his  glory 
And  are  telling  to  others  his  unwritten  story. 

Then  will  ye  be  silent,  nor  add  to  hi3  fame, 
Let  others  tho  deeds  of  his  greatness  proclaim  ? 
Oh  can  ye  not  warble  one  note  m  his  praise  ? 
One  song  in  his  glory,  say,  can  ye  not  raise  1 

Come !  rouse  ye,  and  aid  them  the  silence  to 

break ; 
Come,  shew  to  the  world  that  his  muse  is 

awake, 
That  her  vot'ries  tho'  humblo  rich  incense  can 

fling, 
Pure  offerings  to  lay  on  her  altar  can  bring. 

The  spell  of  the  Manitou  draws  to  a  close, 
The  shriek  of  the  steam-king  disturbs  his  re- 
pose, 


As  he  dashes  in  pride  o'er  his  iron  war  path, 
Like  an  arrow  that's  sent  by  a  brave,  in  his 
wrath. 

The  breath  from  his  nostrils  is  filling  the  land, 
And  swift  is  the  stroke  of  his  iron-bound  hand  ; 
But  let  not  the  echoes  of  labor,  though  sweet, 
Be  all  in  tho  Hollow  the  stranger  to  greet. 

Come,  show  him  that  wood-notes  are  sung  in  its 

bowers, 
That  in  its  deep  shadows  there  blossom  sweet 

flowers, 
That  bright  gems  lie  hid  in  its  forest  oi  pines 
As  well  as  rich  ore  in  the  depth  of  its  mines. 

I  would  build  for  its  rnu3e  who  has  slumbered  so 

long— 
A  temple  where  all  may  repair  with  a  song, 
Of  the  gems  and  the  flowers  a  garland    I'd 

twino, 
To  lay  as  an  offering  on  Poesey's  uhnne. 

Tis  a  labor  of  love,  and  I  ask  for  your  aid, 
To  gather  the  flowers  that  bloom  in  the  shade — 
To  seek  for  the  jewels  that  half  hidden  lie, 
To  catch  up  the  wood-notes  that  unheeded  die. 

Bring  gems  of  the  present,  bring  gems  of  tho 

past, 
And  let  their  bright  rays  o'er  the  future  be  cast, 
Let  a  rainbow  of  Fancy  and  Poesey  gleam, 
Far  over  the  white  clouds  of  labor  and  steam. 

Teneli.a. 
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GUESS  WORK. 

When  I  see  a  young  man  ridiculing 
Latin  and  Greek  and  pronouncing  Mathe- 
matics boring,  I  guess  by  ihe  time  he  is 
45  the  world  will  ridicule  him. 

When  I  see  a  chap  with  a  violin  under 
his  chin,  I  guess  he's  a  fiddiing  fellow, 
and  has  robbed  (hose  of  a  darker  hue  of 
their  trade.     Don't  marry  a  fiddler,  girls! 

When  I  see  a  young  man  with  a  pack 
of  cards  in  his  pocket,  and  won't  work  for 
his  living,  I  guess  before  his  game  of  life 
is  played  he  will  be  called  a  pauper.  Look 
out  girls  for  those  who  finger  the  "  papes  " 

When  I  see  a  girl  standing  one-fourth 
of  the  time  at  ihe  glass,  twisting  her  hair 
into  ringlets,  which  they  call  "beau-catch- 
ers," I  guess  the  beau  she  catches  will  be 
willing  to  bargain  with  the  Devil  to  get 
loose. 

When  I  see  a  girl  often  traversing  the 
streets,  I  guess  she  doesn't  love  the  word 
work.  I  further  guess  she  had  better  be 
at  home  helping  her  mother  or  darning 
the  hole  in  'he  heel  of  her  stocking. 

When  I  see  a  young  girl  trying  tricks, 
I  guess  she  wants  to  get  married,  but  I 
guess  ten  to  one,  that  she  never  doe?. 

When  I  see  girls  telling  compliments  to 
each  other  from  other  persons,  I  guess 
one-half  are  falsehoods  j:nd  the  other 
made  up. 

A  word  to  the  wise  is  enough,  says  the 
sage  Franklin  in  his  "  Way  to  Wealth." 
I  am  content  yet  to  live  an 

Old  Bachelor. 

Who'll  recollect  this  longer  than  he  is 
reading  it  ? 

A  beggar  stopped  at  a  rich  man's  door, 
"  I  am  houseless  and  friendless  and  faint  and 
poor' 


Said  the  beggar  boy,  a?  the  tear-drop  roiled 

Down  his  thin  cheek,  olanched  with  want  and 

cold, 

O  !  give  me  a  crb-t  Irom  your  board  to-day, 

To  help  the  beggar  boy  on  his  way."  > 

"  Not  a  crust,  not  a  crumb"  the  rich  man  said, 

"  Be  off  and  work  for  your  daily  bread." 

The  rich  man  went  to  the  parish  chinch, 

And  his  face  grew  grave  as  he  trod  its  porch, 

And  the  thronging  poor,  untaught  mas3 

Drew  back  to  let  the  rich  man  pass. 

The  service  began — a  choral  hymn 

Arose,  and  swelled  through  the  long  aisle  d:m, 

Then  the  rich  man  knelt  and   the    words  he 

said, 
Were — "  Give  us  this  day  our  daily  bread." 

"  PlCAYU.NE." 

"A  Gentleman  was  lately  enquiring 
for  a  young  lady  of  bis  acquaintance.  She 
is  dead  very  gravely  replied  the  person  to 
whom  his  enquiries  were  addressed.  Good 
Heavens!  I  never  heard  of  it.  What  was 
her  disease?  Vanity  returned  the  other  ; 
she  buried  herself  alive  in  the  arms  of  an 
old  fellow  of  seventy,  with  a  great  fortune, 
in  order  to  have  the  satisfaction  of  a  gild- 
ed tomb  :"     Many  do  likewise. 

Every  paper  comes  to  us  of  late  with 
accounts  of  "  strikes  "  among  the  work- 
men of  our  cities  for  higher  wages.  Ma- 
sons, Bricklayers,  Carpenters,  Cab-drivers, 
Porters,  Street-sweeps,  all  have  determin- 
ed to  receive  higher  wages  or  work  not. 

The  latest  however,  is  a  "  strike"  among 
the  seamstresses  of  New  York.  As  it  is 
the  newest,  so  likewise  it  surpasses  in  au- 
dacity and  presumption  anything  we  have 
heard  or  read  of.  At  such  a  time  too ! 
When  the  New  York  fair  ones  are  just 
shedding  their  heavy  winter  garments  for 
the  gossamer  webs  of  summer,  in  which 
they  are  to  display  themselves  at  the  wa- 
tering places.  And  how  are  they  to  ob  • 
tain  them  if  the  poor  seamstresses  refuse 
to  work,  without  better  wages.  "  Pay 
them  better  wages,"  says  one.    Indeed, 
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your  thoroughly  fashionable  lady  never 
pays  a  f  ir  remuneration  for  work.  She'll 
buy  a  ticket  to  Sontag"s  concert  or  the 
Opera,  but  as  soon  as  her  dress-maker  is 
to  be  paid,  she  is  seized  with  a  sudden  fit 
ol  economy.  No,  poor  things  !  You  have 
no  business  with  better  wages.  You  can 
starve!  You  are  used  to  that.  But  if  you 
must  "  strike,"  wait  till  the  li  season"  is 
over  and  you  can  -'strike"  without  hitting 
any  bo  y. 

Commencement  with  all  its  bustle  and 
excrement  will  soon  be  here,  and  not  un- 
we'cime,  after  the  tedious  monotony  of 
Senior  vacation. 

It  is  the  grand  gala-day  of  Chapel  Hill, 
anxiously  expected  by  every  class,  where 
every  body,  including  niggers  and  chil- 
dren, will  put  on  their  holiday  suits  and 
fix  for  fun. 

Even  now,  vast  preparations  are  being 
made  to  do  honor  to  the  day;  and  from 
the  amount  of  preparation,  we  guess  it 
will  be  no  ordinal y  time. 

The  energetic  ball-managers  have  pro- 
cured the  services  of  an  excellent  band, 
and  as  no  disagreement  exists  between 
the  Students  and  Faculty,  to  call  forth  re- 
bellious obstinacy,  on  the  one  hand,  and 
the  unnecessary  exercise  of  power,  on  the 
other,  we  may  hope  that  all  will  pass  off 
well,  and  that  our  visiters  will  be  so  well 
pleased  with  the  manner  in  which  their 
pleasure  has  been  ministered  to,  that  each 
returning  anniversary  will  be  honored 
with  bevies  of  fair  women  and  gallant 
men. 

i  Intellectually,  as  well  as  physically,  you 
will  be  well  feasted,  we  hope  not  surfeited. 

On  Monday  night  the  valedictory  ser- 
mon will  be  preached  by  Rev.  Francis 
Hawks,  D.  D.,  of  New  York. 

On  Tuesday  night  the  -'Fresh  compet- 
itors" will  show  off  their  elocutionary 
graces  and  impressive  declamation,  in  re- 
peating the  wor.  Is  of  others,  showing  what 
they  will  do  when  they  have  ideas  and 
words  of  their  own. 


On  Wednesday  forenoon  the  address  to 
the  two  societies  will  be  delivered  by  the 
Hon.  A.  0.  P.  Nicholson,  of  Tennessee, 
and  in  the  afternoon  the  address  to  tho 
Alumni  by  Dr.  Jas.  H.  Dickson,  of  Wil- 
mington, 

On  Wednesday  night  the  "  Sopli  com. 
petitors"  do  dilto  with  the  "Fresh,"  and 
on  Thursday,  the  day  of  days,  the  Seniors 
will  do  their  best  to win  applause. 

Will  not  fathers  look  forward  wi  h  pride 
to  that  day?  And  mothers'  hearts  beat 
high  with  hope  and  expectations?  Ay! 
and  will  not  a  softer  feeling  thrill  some 
fair  one's  heart,  as  she  hears  a  particular 
name  called,  out,  and  the  individual  to 
whom  it  belongs  walks  out  and  exhibits 
himself  to  the  multitude  in  all  the  trap- 
pbgs  of  the  ancient,  orators.  Will  he  be 
like  them  in  any  other  respect?  We  ask 
for  information  only. 

After  the  Seniors  speak,  the  Governor 
will  read  the  annual  report,  when  there 
will  because  for  more  joy  and  congratu- 
lations, and  perhaps  tor  c  rses  and  tears, 
and  then — the  delivery  of  diplomas  and 
the  prono  uncial  ion  of  the  cabalistic  words 
(in.latin  so  as  not  to  be  understood)- that 
transforms'" ms  boys"1  into  men.  (Wonder 
if  we  will  look  any  different  from  usual  ?) 

Each  night  will  be  devoted  to  the  lov- 
ers of  the  '  dance,"  and  ample  opportunity 
will  be  given  ladies  and  genllemen  to 
show  all  those  winning  graces  and  thou- 
sand little  attractive  nothings,  which  ladies 
and  gentlemen  go  to  a  ball-room  to  do. 

And  then — as  over  all  things — the 
dim  shadows  of  the  past  will  thickly  gath- 
er over  i h;it  joyous  scene,  and  a  voice 
from  out  the  darkness  will  speak  and  say 
— it  is  <.one.  Eyes,  will  grow  dim  with 
tears,  and  heart  chorus  give  response  to 
sorrow's  touch,  and  breathe  a  plaintive 
song — a  requiem  for  past  joys  and  dead 
hopes  and  severed  friendships. 

Axl  our  exchanges  come  regularly,  and 
are  gladly  received. 
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Our  visiters  will  be  delighted  as  weP  as 
suiprised  at  the  vast  improvements  that 
have  been  made  in  our  Camphs  wi'tiin  the 
last  year;  and  truly  no  more  beautiful 
place  can  be  found  anywhere. 

The  lawns  covered  with  short  velvety 
grass,  bordered  with  beds  of  beautiful 
flivvers',  the  tasteful  arrangement  and 
neatness  of  the  walks,  and  above  all,  the 
intense  air  of  improvement  that  is  com- 
mon to  every  part  of  the  Campus,  reflect 
great  credit  upon  our  Gardener's  industry 
and  skill:  and  a  sight  of  them,  will  we 
are  sure,  pay  the  highest  compliment  to 
the  liberality  and  kindness  of  the  Faculty 
and  Trustees  who  have  done  so  much  for 
our  delight.  Many  a  fair  one  will  walk 
through  ©ur  Campus  and  feast  her  eyes 
upon  its  beauties  until  she  almost  wishes 
she  were  a  college  boy,  lo  lie  at  luxurious 
ease  and  listen  to  the  music  that  sweeps 
in  rich  waves  through  the  venerable  oaks,  as 
if  telling  legends  of  by-gone  years,  or  pluck 
its  Cower  a  to  weave  gay  wreaths  for  her 
brow. 

But  these  things  ar,'  to  be  seen,  not 
touched.  Every  where, except  the  "  walks," 
are  prohibited  grounds,  and  though  no  re- 
strictive laws  as  to  the  flowers  exist,  yet 
nature  has  made  them  as  beautiful  as  they 
can  be  ;  and  the  gardener  has  placed  them 
where  they  should  be,  and  reason  and  re- 
spect would  suggest  to  our  visiters  the 
propriety  of  not  attempting  corrections  on 
so  short  an  acquaintance.  Moreover,  they 
didn't  giow  for  commencement  and  rioth- 
ingcli-e;  but  to  beautify  as  long  as  possible. 

EPITAPH  ON  A  DYER'S  WIFE. 

My  wife  has  died  and  gone  to  dust, 

A  useful  wife  to  me, 

For  not  a  soul  alive* I  trust, 

Has  dyed  so  much  as  she. 

To  dye,  ind  ei,  was  all  her  pride, 
For  ihree  score  years  and  lour, 
She  dyp.d  each  day  she  lived,  and  died 
When  she  could  dye  no  more. 

Her  name  was  up  for  dying  well, 
And  well  known  was  her  stall ; 
The  hose  she  dyed  were  sure  to  sell, 
When  hose  were  sold  at  all. 


But  she  grew  old.    I  know  not  why, 
Her  dyeing  days  were  past, 
So  e'eu  for  want  of  hose  to  dye, 
She  died  herself  at  last. 

"Old  Paper." 

Our  contributors  have  received  due  at- 
tention; and  their  pieces  have  been  ac- 
cepted, rejected  or  handed  over  to  our 
successors;    which,    they    will    learn   in 

lime. 

We  clip  the  following  extracts  from 
the  "Special  Correspondence  of  the  New 
York  Times."  The  writer  appears  to  be 
on  a  southern  tour,  and  to  have  passed 
through  North-Carolina  during  the  winter:. 

"  The  city  of  Raleigh,  (Old  Sir  Walter,)  the 
capital  of  North-Carolina,  is  abeautilul  place, 
having  many  of  the  characteristics  of  the  most 
lovely  New  England  villages;  the  streets  wide, 
and  lined  with  trees,  and  many  white  wooden 
mansions,  all  with  porches  of  a  similar  style, 
and  with  little  court-yards  around  them,  rather 
finically  adorned  with  flowers  and  shrubbery. 
The  popular  taste,  however,  seems  to  be  of  a 
quieter  and  more  chaste  character,  and  there  is 
less  development  of  the  fantastic  m  art.  than  at 
the  North.  The  capital  is  the  finest  State- 
House  in  the  country  ;  everyway  a  noble  build- 
ing, constructed  ot  brownish  gray  granite,  in 
Grecian  style.  It  stands  on  an  elevated  posi- 
tion, near  the  centre  of  the  city,  in  a  square 
field  that  is  shaded  by  some  tall  old  oaks,  and 
could  easily  be  made  into  an  appropriate  and 
beautiful  little  park  ;  but  which,  with  singular 
negligence  or  more  singular  economy,  'while 
$500,000  has  been  spent  upon  the  simple  edifice) 
remains  in  a  rude  stale  of  undressed  nature,  and 
is  used  as  a  hog  pasture.  A  trifle  of  the  ex- 
pense allowed  for  giving  a  smooth  exterior  face 
to  the  blocks  of  stone,  if  laid  out  in  grading, 
smoothing  and  dressing  its  ground  base,  would 
have  added  indescribably  to  the  beauty  of  the  edi- 
fice. An  architect  should  always  begin  hie 
work  upon  the  ground." 

We  will  here  make  one  remark,  and 
then  leave  the  observations  of  the  writer, 
(in  which  there  is  too  much  truth)  for  ihe 
consideration  of  the  good  people  of  Ra- 
leigh. 

If  we  remember  rightly,  the  "capital 
square"  is  enclosed  by  a  beautiful  cast- 
iron  railing,  manufactured  in  the  vicinity. 
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Now  we  do  not  consider  tills  as  any  part 
of  the  '•  simple  edifice,"  nor  as  leaving  the 
field  "  in  a  rude  state  of  undressed  na- 
ture." Is  it  "used  as  a  hog  pasture?" — 
We  hope  not.  We  understand  the  wri- 
ter, however,  to  allude  to  grading  and 
adorning  the  surface  ;  and  there  is  much 
good  sense  in  his  suggestions. 

After  a  most  pathetic  description  of  bad 
roads  and  coaches,  and  jaded  horses,  and 
of  bis  abandoning  the  vehicle  and  proceed- 
ing on  foot,  the  writer  continues  : 

"  I  met  the  driver  returning  with  two  fresh 
horses,  and  at  length  before  eight  o'clock,  renew- 
ed a  long  one  story  house,  which  I  found  was 
Mrs.  Barclay's.  It  was  a  very  dark,  damp, 
chilly  night,  and  you  may  be  sure  it  was  right 
cheerful  and  comforting  to  open  the  door  into 
a  long  large  room,  with  a  magnificent  blaze  of 
turpentine-pine  at  one  end,  by  the  light  of  which 
two  tine  stalwart  men  were  reading  newspapers, 
and  with  a  door  open  into  a  back-ground  of 
supper  table  and  kiichen,  with  black  girls  and 
a  nice,  stout,  kindly-looking,  Quaker-like  old 
lady,  her  lace  glowing  with  hospitable  thoughts, 
coming  forward  to  welcome  one- 

As  soon  as  I  had  warmed,  I  was  taken  out  to 
supper.  Seven  preparations  of  swine's  flesh, 
two  o!  corn,  wheat  cakes,  cold  roast  turkey, 
hot  broiled  paitridges,  coffee  and  tea. 

Then  1  had  for  my  lodging  a  whole  house, 
there  being  a  chimney  between  ii  and  the  next, 
and  the  only  connection  a  verandah  or  long 
porch  between  the  doors.  Here,  too,  was  a 
great  fire  ;  a  tub  with  warm  water,  without  my 
having  asked  for  it,  to  bathe  my  feet;  and  a 
great  bed  in  the  English  style,  with  canopy  and 
curtains.  And  this  was  a  piney-woods'  stage- 
house.  I  should  as  soon  have  expected  to  find 
the  Garden  of  Eden  in  Greenland.  But  genius 
will  find  its  development,  no  maiter  where  its 
lot  iB  cast,  and  there  is  as  much  a  genius  for  hos- 
pitality as  for  poetry.  Mrs.  Barclay  is  a  Burns 
in  her  way,  and  with  even  more  modesty,  for 
after  twenty-four  hours  of  such  entertainment, 
I  wa3  only  charged  one  dollar." 

For  the  truth  of  the  above  we  can  safe- 
ly vouch.  We  have  some  remembrances 
of  "d.S'k,  damp,  chilly  nights,"  miserable 
ro.-  ds,  execrable  stage-coaches  and  worn 
out  horses;  all  of  which,  it  has  been  out- 
lot  to  meet  with  between  Raleigh  and 
Fayetteville.     And  we  never  shall  forget 


the  exalted  idea  we  formed  of  Mrs.  Bar- 
clay's li  genius  for  hospitality,"  when  we 
stopped  at  her  house  for  the  first  time. 
The  writer  has,  however,  omitietl,  in  Ms 
bill  of  fare,  the  delicious  milk  and  butter, 
which  we  have  always  had  in  #?{/•«, and  for 
which  her  table  is  much  noted. 

By  way  of  contrasting  Raleigh  with 
Chapel  Hill,  and  of  assuring  the  friends 
of  the  University,  that  it  is  in  a  flourish- 
ing condition,  and  not  destitute  of  those 
ornamental  improvements  so  much  neg- 
lecttd  in  the  case  of  the  capitol,  we  insert 
the  following  letter.  We  shall  make  no 
comments;  and  if  the  reader  will  imag- 
ine how  much  a  place  can,  with  care  and 
industry,  be  improved,  in  the  time  that 
has  elapsed  since  the  date  of  the  letter, 
he  will  have  the  facts  as  they  now  exist. 
Chapel  Hell,  April  25th,  1353.   1 

My  Dear  Sir  :— Detained  for  a  few  days  in 
this  place,  I  have  been  wandering  up  and  down 
its  broad  quiet  streets,  looking  right  and  left 
with  an  infinite  deal  of  satisfaction.  I  find  the 
Spring  is  here  dressed  in  her  prettiest,  curtsy. ng 
and  smiling  in  April  airs  and  sunshine.  The 
ladies  are  out  evey  day  among  their  flowers 
with  the  rest  of  the  buttei  flies.  The  birds  sing 
like  mad,  o'  mornings,  and  I  am  enjoying  it  all 
as  if  it  were  made  tor  my  sole  and  especial  ben- 
efit. 

At  the  present  rate  of  expansion,  Chapel  Hit' 
in  ten  years  will  be  a  large  and  very  handsome 
town.  Since  1343  the  taxable  property  has  in- 
creased in  value  from  $23,000  to  $90,000.  The 
"improvements"  so  long  "in  contemplation" 
in  the  College  catalogue  do  really  appear  now 
to  be  in  progress.  All  the  new  buildings  are 
being  built  with  considerable  attention  to  taste, 
and  I  am  particularly  pleased  to  see  the  flowers 
and  shrubbery  that  adorn  the  College  campus 
and  the  door-yards  of  private  dwellings.  The 
ground?  belonging  to  the  University  are  delight- 
ful. I  have  always  thought  that  susceptibility 
to  outward  forms  of  beauty  was  an  important 
aid  to  moral  cultivation,  and  the  young  men  who 
learn  here,  what  indeed  their  mothers  ought  to 
have  taught  them  before — to  admire  and  protect 
the  tea  roses  and  jessamine  that  border  their 
grand  walks — have  had  a  softening  anJ  refining 
element  infused  into  their  natures,  which  will  do 
them  good.  The  new  University  Library  is  a 
credit  to  the  State.    Why  will  any  body  ca;l  it 
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a  "  ball-room."  In  these  latter  days,  I  judge  it 
ho  feat  tier  in  her  cap  that  North  Carolina  should 
be  supposed  willing  to  spend  12,000  on  a  ball- 
room. AY  hen  that  splendid  hall  is  properly 
tenanted,  there  will  be  grave  and  honorable 
company  frowning  from  those  shelves,  and  in- 
dignant denial  of  their  living  in  a  "  ball-room," 
though  i  entertain  no  doubt  but  that  like  a  good 
many  other  indulgent  sages,  they  will  allow  the 
young  folks  a  trolic  once  a  year  on  their  premi- 
ses. 1  see  the  boys  have  begun  to  issue  their 
cards  of  invitation — very  neat  they  are,  and  a 
decided  improvement  on  previous  cards.  It  is 
hoped  the  approaching  commencement  will  also 
be  an  improvement  on  its  predecessor  at  least. 
I  hear  of  no  excitements  among  the  Marshals 
and.  Managers  elect.  They  appear  to  be  a  well- 
disposed  set  of  officials  so  faiyand  every  pretty 
girl  in  the  State  ought  to  leel  it  a  duty  she  owes 
her  country,  to  be  in  the  Chapel  the  first  Thurs- 
day in  June,  listening  intelligently  to  the  speech- 
es, and  breaking  as  many  hearts  between  whiles 
as  the  band  will  give  her  time  for. .  In  fact  they 
ought  to  ttike  a  patriotic  pride  and  pleasure  in 
so  doing.  The  Senior  class  is  just  now  passing 
through  the  examination  previous  to  the  "  Senior 
speaking  "  \nd  their  final  report,  and  so  lar  with 
very  great  credit  to  themselves  and  their  College. 
The  Faculty  pal  these  Seniors  on  the  head  very 
often,  and  appear  to  think  some  rivers  will  be 
set  on  fire  soon  after  their  egress  frbm  the  col- 
lege walls.  What  with  their  wonderful  Maga- 
zine, and  their  proficiency  in  Kent,  and  the  good 
looks  of  two  or  three  of  them,  these  sixty  young 
men  will  be  in  some  danger  of  being  spoilt  if  the 
girls  who  come  to  commencement  believe  all 
they  hear  when  they  arrive 

Walking  west  from  the  college  this  morning, 
I  was  much  struck  with  the  appearance  of  a  new 
and  beautiful  exotic  tree,  now  blooming  in  the 
grounds  ol  the  Rev.  Dr.  M.  On  inquiry  1  found 
it  to  be  a  native  of  Japan,  the  Paulonia  Imperi- 
als, introduced  to  this  State,  by  Dr.  M.,  who  has 
a  great  love  for  such  "  pretties."  It  is  blooming 
for  the  first  time,  as  yet  destitute  of  leaves,  but 
the  branches  at  their  extremities  are  h  ng  with 
long  singular  looking  purple  blossoms  and  buds, 
filling  the  air  with  a  delicate  fragrance.  Thus 
successfully  naturalized,  this  must  prove  an  ele- 
gant addition  to  our  stock  of  ornamental  trees. 
If  possible,  I  will  send  you  a  spray  of  it.. 

Mr.  Paxton,  the  College  gardener,  appears  to 
understand  his  business ;  whatever  he  puts  in  the 
ground  grows  forthwith,  and  flourishes  as  if  it 
had  a  commission  to  that  effect.  I  see  a  fashion 
has  made  its  appearance  here,  which  is  open  to 
criticism.    Is  it  good  taste  in  the  country  or  a 


village, to  paint  the  houses  a  dark  brown  color] 
What  is  the  idea— that  the  house  is  built  of 
stone  is  it  not?  That  may  do  for  a  city,  but 
how  about  a  village  ?  Chapel  Hill  is  certainly  a 
delightful  place  to  live  in.  I  don't  know  so 
well  about  dying  here.  I  have  jus*  been  out  to 
the  graveyard.  People  are  buried  there— that  is 
all  one  can  say  about,  it.  The  half-dug  graves, 
abandoned  from  some  impracticability  of  the 
soil,  left  open  and  half-filled  with  water;  the 
broken-down  gate,  and  trodden-d  wn  mounds 
are  saddening  arid  disheartening  beyond  the 
natural  effect  of  a  graveyard.  God's  acre— seed 
sown  for  the  great  harvest.  Should  there  not 
be  some  reverence  shown  for  such  a  soil — some 
respect  for  the  memory  of  the  dwellers  beneath 
the  sod.  I  should  like  to  call  the  attention  of 
the  town  Commissioners  to  this  neglected  spot. 

The  churches  in  the  village  are  very  ormi men- 
tal as  well  as  useful  buildings  I  had  the  pleas- 
ure of  subscribing — well  I  believe  I  won't  say 
how  many  dollar* — to  the  church  about  to  be 
erected  by  the  Baptist  denomination.  When 
that  is  completed  all  four  of  the  principal  relig- 
ious sects  will  have  a  home  of  their  own  here. 
The  Baptists  ought  to  be  represented  in  the  Fac- 
ulty. They  may  pet  Wake  Forest  as  much  as 
they  please,  but  a  State  Institution  is  common 
;  roperty,  and  all  should  have  an  interest  in  it. 
By  the  way,  when  are  the  new  Professorships  to 
go  into  operations*  The  Professor  elect  of 
Engineering  contemplates  a  six  months  sojourn 
in  the  land  of  steady  habits  by  way  of  preparation, 
1  hear.  I  think  he  must  be  on  the  eve  of  depart- 
ure, since  I  see  bis  buggy  standing  by  his  door 
continuously.    May  its  shadow  be  no  less. 

This  town  wears  the  dolce  far  niente  air  with 
a  better  grace  than  any  other  place  within  nry 
memory.  The  tuneful  College  bell  rings  out  the 
hours  as  they  pass,  and  life  glides  imperceptibly 
away  under  these  great  oaks  and  branching 
woods. 

Gray  twilight  poured 


On  dewy  pastures,  dewy  trees 
Softer  than  sleep.    All  things  in  order  stored, 
A  haunt  of  ancient  peace. 

Let  us  come  to  the  next  cemmencement  and 
renew  our  youth. 

Till  then,  yours  truly,  . 

Note. — The  population  of  Chapel  Hill,  in- 
cluding students,  is  between  ten  and  eleven 
hundred. 


*  In  answer  to  the  author's  query,  we  would 
state  that  the  new  professorships  will  be  filled  in 
January,  '54. 
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It  is  with  no  common  feelings  that  we 
sit  down  to  the  composition  of  this  Table, 
for — it  is  the  last.  Reader,  if  this  an- 
nouncement brings  no  feeling  of  sadness 
to  you,  it  does  to  us,  who  have  put  forth 
our  best  efforts  to  amuse  and  instruct  you  ; 
and  if  no  feeling  of  reirreu  crosses  your 
mind  when  you  know  that  we  shall  do  so 
no  longer,  it  shows  that  we  have  been  un- 
successful, and  no  man,  however  earnest 
his  efforts,  and  free  from  blame  he  may 
consider  himself,  can  bear  a  failure  without 
some  chagrin. 

Cm-  connection  with  the  Magazine  was 
under  peeuliarcircumstances,  and  therefore 
the  more  has  it  endeared  itself  to  us.  As 
the  mother  is  said  to  love  most  the  most 
effeminate  child,  so  we,  taking  this  little 
bantling  from  its  wet-nurses,  without  a 
parent  that  dared  claim  it,  sympathized 
with  it  in  its  destitution,  and  bestowing  all 
our  care  upon  it,  have  reared  it  to  what  we 
may  call  a  promising  ladhood.  We  have 
endeavored  to  train  it  up  '  in  the  way  it 
should  go,"  in  the  hope  that  when  it  is  old 
it  will  not  depart  from  it.  We  have  had  a 
troublesome  time  of  it  too,  (not  unmingled 
however,  with  much  pleasure.)  in  restrain- 
ing the  wild  freaks  and  ebullitions  of  pas- 
sion incident  to  youth.  We  have  endeav- 
ored to  inspire  it  with  a  modest  confidence, 
free  from  vanity  or  affectation;  to  instil 
wa&o  it  a  kindly  feeling  for  all,  and  especial- 
Corps  licence  for  those  of  the  same  family, 
'"'cipated  ats  are  thickly  covered  with  the 
8bv  then  hele  5  and  n°t  to  accuse  them  of 
"  be^  m  their  dotage  "  because  they  saw 
not  with  its  young  eyes,  and  sometimes 
thought  themselves  called  upon  to  admin- 
ister a  little  wholesome  punishment. 

For  all  the  kindnesses  done,  and  all  the 
favorable  noticed  bestowed  upon  it,  we 
are  profoundly  grateful.  As  every  parent 
sees  something  admirable  in  his  child's 
character  invisible  to  other  eyes,  so  we 
may  have  thought  too  highly  of  ours. 
D  oubtlesa  we  have ;  but  we  have  not  eter- 


nally rung  our  praises  in  its  ears  and  so 
made  it  vain.     We  have  taught  it  to  think 
more  of  deeds  than  words.     We  have  en- 
deavored,  according   to  its  capacity,  and 
that  of  those  who  appointed  us  its  guar- 
dians, to  fill  its  mind  with   sound   useful 
reading  ;    not   neglecting,    however,   the 
lighter  graces  of  literature,  which  throws 
so  sweet  a  charm  over  life.     If  the  parish 
is  not  satisfied  with  the  sweet  child's  im- 
provement, we  cannot   help  it.     We   ate 
only  parochial  officers,  and  though  in  many 
cases  allowed  to  use  a  "  sound  discretion.''' 
we  have  often  given  way  to  their   known 
feelings  and  taste.     So  it  is,  a  parent  vvili 
always  make  suggestions   to    his   child's 
tutor  about  a  matter  of  which  he  is   pro- 
foundly ignorant.     However,  we  make  no 
complaints.    We  have  been  kindly  Irealed, 
and  if  we  have  not  been    altogether,   we 
can  afford  to  wait.     A  word  of  advice  to 
our  successors.     The  child  has  talent,  but 
is  not  a  "genius,"  and  disposed  to  be  a 
little    wayward.     It    will    require    close 
watching  to  prevent  his  fixing  his  attention 
too  much  on  things  calculated  to  "  make  a 
show,"  but  really   of  no   value,  and  here 
lately  we  have  noticed  a  fondness  for  po- 
et.y — not  Miltonicand  Byronic,  but  some- 
thing about  "  love  and  dove,"  "  heart  and 
part,"  and  such  sentimental  stuff  as  that. 
If  you  expect  ever  to  make  any  thing 
of  the  child  you  must  check  this.     Do  it 
tenderly  though,  for  the  poor  child   may 
be  in  love.     Who  knows  ?    It  is  a  malady 
incident  to  youth,    like   the    measles   or 
whooping-cough,  usually  breaking  out  in 
poetry,  and  the  disease   is    often  caught 
from  a  single  visit.      We  hope  that   his 
lad-ship  will  give  you  little  trouble  though, 
and  be  rather  a  friend  and  companion  than 
a  pupil.      And  when    in  after   years  the 
down  on  his  cheek  shall  have  ripened  into 
a   manly   beard,  and   the  child  we  have 
known  shall  have  become  a  man,  useful 
and  respected,  may  he  sometimes  recollect 
his  old  and  faithful  Guardians.     But  if  it 
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should  please  College  to  remove  hira  ere 
that  time,  bury  hira  decently,  and  be  as- 
sured that  our  tears  will  flow  over  his 
grave. 

With  this,  we  bid  a  fond  adieu  to  it 
and  all  who  are  interested  in  its  welfare. 
V.  A.  Allen, 
A.  R.  Black, 
J.  I.  Scales, 
J.  M.  Spencer, 
G.  M.  White, 
James  WuODS. 


And  now  having  vacated  our  seats,  let 
us  introduce  to  you  our  successors. — 
Messrs.  A.  Engelhard,  L.  Merrill,  J.  C. 
Moore,  W.  C.  Nichols,  W.  H.  Spencer  and 
W.  L.  Scott,  who  have  been  appointed  to 
take  care  of  the  Magazine  for  the  ensuing 
year.  We  will  not  praise  them,  for  fear 
of  making  them  vain,  nor  can  we  say  any 
thing  in  dispraise.  Their  election  shows 
in  what  esteem  they  are  held  by  their  class- 
mates, and  we  ask  for  them,  as  was  given 
to  ourselves,  "an  open  field  and  a  fair 
fight."  You  can  then  form  your  own 
opinions. 


■ 
ruu/ihe 
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SALUTATORY. 


To  the  public  generally — to  those  who 
have  hitherto  manifested,  in  various 
forms,  an  interest  in  our  Magazine,  we 
have  some  little  to  say.  Eighteen 
months  have  now  elapsed  since  the  first 
number  of  the  present  periodical  was 
issued ;  and  the  public  are  well  aware 
of  the  motives  which  prompted  the  un- 
dertaking; the  manner  in  which  its 
character,  as  originally  proposed  in  the 
prospectus,  has  been  maintained;  the 
indulgence,  the  favor,  and  liberality  with 
which  it  has  been  received.  When  that 
first  number  was  given  to  the  public,  it 
was  with  that  anxiety  on  the  part  of  the 
Corps  Editorial  which  all  must  have  an- 
ticipated at  all  cognizant  of  the  position 
they  then  held.  The  one  which  sprung 
into  existence  in  '44,  having,  as  then 
declared,  for  its  accomplishment  simi- 
lar objeets  and  ends,  struggled  through 
a  volume,  about,  lingered  and  died, 
mouldered  until  '52,  was  then  dis- 
entombed, reanimated,  and  up  to  the 
present  time  continues,  we  verily  be- 
lieve, healthy  and  vigorous  beyond  the 
expectation  of  its  most  sanguine  adhe- 
rents and  friends.  "We  are  by  no  means 
Vol.  II.— 17. 


unaware  of  the  responsibility  of  a  peri- 
odical of  the  character  of  ours,  edited 
by  young  men,  issued  from  this  locality, 
compelled,  as  the  experience  of  the  last 
eighteen  months  fully  corroborates,  to 
stand  the  test  of  the  severest,  most  un- 
sparing criticism.  Without  waiting 
here  to  weigh  the  justice  of  such  a  po- 
sition on  the  part  of  its  readers,  we  fear- 
lessly venture  the  assertion  that  it  has 
practiced  all  that  it  ever  professed — that 
it  has  not  derogated  from  the  North 
Carolina  standard  of  literature. 

We  enter  upon  the  duties  devolving 
upon  us  now  for  the  coming  year  with 
diffidence  of  our  competency  and 
strength,  and  a  proper  sense  of  our  po- 
sition. But  while  we  meet  with  en- 
couragement from  those  whom  we  trust 
are  sincere,  and  feel  assured  are  compe- 
tent to  pillar  any  of  our  publications — 
while  wo  witness  the  lively  interest  that 
seems  lately  to  have  been  awakened  in 
our  State — in  our  literature — while  we 
see  efforts  of  this  character  seconded  by 
the  purest,  the  noblest,  the  ablest — we 
say  that  we  address  ourselves  to  our  la- 
bors with  little  of  doubt  or  apprehension. 
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It  will  not  be  unnatural  here  to  ask — 
as  others  cot  less  scrutinizing,  but  more 
captious,  doubtless  will — why  it  is  that 
our  Magazine  is  the  unfortunate  victim 
of  inexorable  critics,  brilliant  intellects, 
uncompromising  satirists  ?  Indeed,  it 
is  a  question  which  has  been  solved  by 
the  mental  philosopher  long  ago;  for 
be  it  recollected,  that  it  is  very  intimate- 
ly connected  with  the  mental  constitu- 
tion, especially  with  the  defects  thereof. 
In  any  case,  a  "  departure  from  estab- 
lished practice  must  encounter  opposi- 
tion." Now,  we  ween  it  has  been  a 
long  time  since  North  Carolina  support- 
ed an  established  literary  periodical. — 
Hence,  in  the  character  of  our  undertak- 
ing there  is  something  novel;  and 
while  some  few,  we  regret  to  say,  have 
been  disposed  to  marshal  their  forces  in 
the  most  formidable  array  possible 
against  it,  in  fallacious  wrangling  of  its 
chances  of  success,  even  as  a  periodical 
professedly  designed  as  a  College  record, 
others  looked  on  partially  aghast,  at 
least  quite  apprehensive  of  a  failure  in 
a  laudable  experiment.  Again,  its  com- 
ing from  this  particular  locality  is  a  sure 
guaranty  that  there  are  many  that  will 
regard  it  with  any  other  feeling  than 
that  of  affection — a  poor  compliment 
we  are  aware  to  their  State  pride.  Still 
it  is,  as  said,  doubtless  the  case,  with 
some,  and  we  will  grant  in  all  charity 
that  they  may  be  conscientious,  a  part 
of  them,  in  their  former  over-estimate 
of  the  publication,  or  what  it  would 
have  been.  But  for  this  they  only  are 
to  be  blamed.  Yet  there  has  been  a 
crime  by  our  Magazine  committed ;  that 
of  being  a  College  periodical,  and  by 
six  students,  young  men,  edited;  of 
humble  pretensions  and  ambitions.    Of 


these,  some  people  desire,  and  use  their 
resources,  that  their  laudable  pursuits 
may  be  crowned  with  anything  but  con- 
sequences elevating  and  profitable.  Now 
we  can  easily  arrive  at  the  just  conclu- 
sion with  regard  to  worth  of  such  in  the 
estimation  of  other  men  and  themselves  • 
and  we  are  slow  to  admit  the  melan- 
choly fact  that  such,  even  such,  wield 
their  poisonous,  demoralizing  influence. 
It  may  appear  a  refection  upon  society, 
but  how  shall  we  evade  the  admission  ? 
Tell  us,  kind  reader,  and  save  the  tear 
we  would  drop  over  her  deplorable  con- 
dition, with  which  we  would  fain  hope 
to  wipe  away  some  of  her  shame  and 
reproach.  Whenever  and  wherever  a 
respectful  notice  of  our  Magazine,  or 
any  article  or  articles  in  it  is  made,  in 
the  editorials  of  the  different  sheets  with 
which  we  have  to  do,  we  shall  regard 
e?ery  such  in  its  proper,  its  due  light, 

and  treat  it  with  becoming  deference. 

But  we  feel  sure  that  we  shall  not  be 
discouraged  or  awed  into  implicit  si- 
lence by  the  invidious,  slangish  leaders 
of  every  precinct  weekly,  which  acquir- 
ed sufficient  distribution  to  publish 
"pepsin,"  or  "  Dr.  Such  An  One's  Veg- 
etable," &c.  Not  so.  We  will  combat 
openly,  and  we  hope  fairly. 

As  every  such  publication  does,  our 
Magazine  expects  the  patronage  and 
support  of  the  public.  We  expect  lite- 
rary contributions  alto,  of  a  character 
becoming  the  Magazine.  This  it  has 
gotten,  and  we  expect  it  still  to  get,  and 
shall  ever  be  grateful  to  such  as  shall 
thus  interest  themselves  in  us.  To  sev- 
eral of  the  State  the  Magazine  is  in- 
debted in  no  small  degree.  At  the  same 
time  that  this  is  undeniably  true,  we 
shall  not  be  expected  to  degrade  it  from 
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the  position  it  will  be  naturally  suppos- 
ed to  maintain,  by  converting  it  into  an 
obsequious  supplicant  for  literary  and 
pecuniary  aid.  We  will  never  adopt  a 
course  so  much  at  variance  with  the  no- 
ble, the  elevated  spirit  with  which  a 
North  Carolina  Journal  should  ever  be 
conducted.  It  would  be  inconsistent 
with  the  elementary  principles  of  inde- 


pendence with  which  we  were  cradled. 
Then,  come  rouse  you, 

"  Come  show  to  his  scorners  "  Old  Riji"  is 
awaking, 

His  sleep  like  the  cloud  of  the  morning  is  break- 
ing ; 

That  the  years  of  his  slumber  at  last  have  gone 
by, 

And  the  rainbow  of  promise  illumines  the  sky." 


ADDRESS  BEFORE  THE  ALUMNI  ASSOCIATION 

Of  the   University  of  North   Carolina,  on  the  progress  and  prospects  of  our 
country  in  Literature,  Art  and  Science,  by  James  H.  Dickson,  M.  D. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


University  of  N.  C, )  ■ 
June  3d  1853.  J 
My  Dear  Sir  :  The  Alumni  return  to 
you  their  sincere  thanks  for  the  learned 
and  interesting  address  with  which  you 
favored  them.  In  order  that  others  may 
share  in  the  gratification  of  your  audience, 
the  Association  unanimously  solicits  a 
copy  for  publication. 

It  affords  me  no  ordinary  pleasure  thus 
to  prefer  this  request  of  the  Alumni  As- 
sociation, and  I  hope  that  you  will  increase 
this  pleasure  by  allowing  me  to  report  that 
you  accede  to  the  earnest  wishes  of  your 
brethren. 

Most  respectfully, 
CHARLES  PHILLIPS, 
Sec'y  Al.  As. 
To  James  H.  Dickson,  M.  D. 


Wilmington,  N.  C, ) 
June  6,  1853.  f 
My  Dear  Sir:  Your  letter  of  the  2d 
inst.,  conveying  to  me  the  request  of  the 
Alumni  Association,  for  a  copy  of  the  ad- 
dress delivered  by  me  at  their  late  annual 
meeting,  for  publication,  has  been  receiv- 
ed. 

In  complying  with  the  wish  of  the  As- 
sociation, I  do  so  with  some  degree  of  re- 
luctance, arising  from  an  apprehension, 
that  the  favourable  reception  which  it  ap- 
pears to  have  met  with  on  its  delivery, 
may  fail  to  be  sustained  by  a  deliberate  or 
critical  examination. 

Very  respectfully, 
ri,      JAS.  H.  DICKSON, 
For  Mr.  Charles  Phillips,  Sec.  Al.  At. 
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ADDRESS. 

Gentlemen  Alumni  of  the  Univer- 


sity 


In  enforcing  the  obligation  of  duty 
on  the  part  of  every  individual  to  the 
generation  in  which  he  lives,  that  earn 


elastic  step  of  youth,  the  pleasant  walks 
and  shady  groves  of  this  our  Academus. 
The  years  which  have  passed  since 
the  completion  of  our  scholastic  term, 
have  doubtless  borne  with  them,  to  each 
of  us,  their  common  freightage — the 
vicissitudes  of  life ;  for  it  is  fair  to  pre- 


est  writer,  profound  thinker  and  eminent  sume  that  we  hare  not  all  been  bound 
critic,  Thomas  Carlyle,  makes  the  philo-   to  the  world  by 
sophical  hero  of  his  Sartor  Resartus, 
somewhat  testily  exclaim  "  were  it  the 
pitifullest  infinitessimal  faction  of  a  pro- 
duct, produce  it." 

Sustained  by  such  high  authority  in 
the  opinion,  that  the  small  value  of  the 
offering  which  one  may  have  to  make 
furnishes  no  valid  reason  for  withholding 
it,  I  have  consented  to  appear  before 
you  on  the  present  occasion,  although  I 
am  well  aware  of  my  inability  to  bring 
with  me  any  rich  tiibute  of  literary  ex- 
cellence, or  any  rare  production  of  able 
scholarship,  such  as  would  befit  the  oc- 
casion ;  but  solely  to  attest  my  sense  of 
obligation  to,  and  the  deep  interest  I 
feel  in,  the  great  cause  of  human  learn- 
ing. 

I  greet  you,  gentlemen,  on  the  return 
of  another  of  your  annual  re-unions. 
'  Assuredly  we  must  all  regard  these  pe- 
riodical assemblages  as  pleasant  occa- 
sions, which  not  only  afford  us  an  op- 
portunity of  signalizing  our  strong  and 
lasting   attachment  to   our  venerated 
Alma  Mater,  but  which  enable  us  to 
form  new  associations,  and  at  the  same 
time  to  cement  more  strongly  and  to 
burnish  more  brightly    the  enduring 
links  of  earlier  friendship. 
.  A  cycle  of  years,  equal  to  what  is 
ordinarily  estimated  by  statistical  writ- 
er* as  a  generation  of  men,  has  elapsed 


«'  A  chain  woven  of  flowers  and  dipped  in  sweet- 
ness." 

The  bright  halo  which  encircled  objects 
when  seen  in  the  distant  perspective, 
we  have  probably  found  owed  much  of 
its  beauty  tohaving  been  viewed  through 
the  rosy  portals  of  the  dawn,  and  that 
as  the  day  advanced,  it  waned  into  dim- 
mer lustre,  or  faded  entirely  away. 

The  ever-changing  events  of  life  have 
no  doubt  placed  us  all,  and  perhaps 
frequently,  in  positions  calculated  to 
make  the  hardest  sensitive,  and  the 
boldest  cautious  ;  and  the  rough  contact 
of  the  world,  the  sorrows  and  disap- 
pointments of  life,  which  none  escape, 
must  have  exercised  a  more  or  less  po- 
tent influence  upon  the  thoughts,  feel- 
ings and  emotions  which  constitute  the 
inner  and  real  life  of  man.  Without 
supposing  that  we  have  been  servilely 
passive  to  the  influence  of  surrounding 
events,  it  is  obvious  that  we  must  have 
undergone  many  mental  metempsycho- 
ses ;  for  the  doctrine  of  the  transmigra- 
tion of  opinions  may  be  regarded  as 
orthodox,  and  founded  in  correct  obser- 
vation. While  individual  character  may 
bid  defiance  to  the  power  of  external 
circumstances  entirely  to  transmute  it, 
a  very  transient  inward  glance  will  en- 
able us  to  detect  the  marks  and  colors — 


since  many  of  us  first  trod,  with  the  j  bright  hues  it  may  be,  or  dark  stains — 
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of  many  things  which  have  touched  or 
influenced  us  in  passing  along  the  road 
of  life.  We  meet  again,  some  of  us,  af- 
ter the  lapse  of  many  years,  during 
which  we  may  have  undergone  a  process 
of  mental  elevation  and  enlargement,  but 
we  have  lived  to  little  purpose  if  we 
have  not  learned 

"  that  he  most  lives, 
Who  thinks  most ;  feels  the  noblest ;  acts  the 
best." 

Amidst  the  jar  and  bustle  of  life,  it  is 
to  be  hoped  that  we  have  cast  more 
than  an  occasional  glance  upward  ;  and 
although  the  true  ideal  of  humanity, 
the  perfect  in  intellect  and  perfect  in 
virtue,  be  hopelessly  beyond  our  reach 
in  tbis  present  sphere  of  existence,  I  trust 
that  we  have  fixed  our  steadfast  gaze 
on  some  high  point  in  the  standard  of 
attainable  excellence  and  endeavored  to 
make  such  approximation  thereto  as  it 
is  vouchsafed  to  mortals  to  be  able  to 
accomplish. 

Hie  labor,  hoc  opus  est  vitce — to  live 
as  denizens  not  of  earth  but  of  the  uni- 
verse. Let  us  cherish  such  high  aspi- 
pirations.  Let  our  escutcheons  be  em- 
blazoned with  the  motto  "  excelsior  " — 
higher,  still  higher. 

Some  of  you  by  the  pursuit  of  "  no- 
ble ends  by  noble  means  "  have  attained 
to  distinction  in  the  walks  of  public  and 
professional  life,  and  you  will  doubtless 
admit,  that  the  success  which  has  at- 
tended your  efforts,  is  attributable  in  no 
small  measure  to  the  intellectual  train- 
ing and  habits  of  application  to  study, 
in  part  formed,  and  certainly  greatly  in- 
vigorated by  your  collegiate  course. 

And  here  I  will  take  occasion  to  ten- 
der, a  well  merited  tribute  of  thankful 
remembrance  to  the  honored  guides  and 


instructors  of  our  collegiate  life,  and 
doubt  not,  that  in  doing  so,  I  shall  be 
acting  in  unison  with  the  feelings  of  all 
the  members  of  your  association. 

Of  the  professors  who  occupied  chairs 
in  this  institution  thirty  years  ago,  but 
one  has  a  place  among  its  present  fac- 
ulty— I  allude  to  the  learned  and  ac- 
complished gentleman  who  at  that  time 
taught  us  how  the  infinite  was  evolved 
out  of  unity ;  who  marshaled  us  the 
way,  and  initiated  us  into  the  mysteries 
and  powers  of  the  science  of  Numbers 
— a  science,  which  lies  at  the  foundation 
of  all  other  sciences,  and  interweaves 
itself  in  a  most  marvellous  manner  with 
all  the  practical  pursuits  of  life — which 
is  comprehensive  enough  in  its  grasp  to 
enable  us  to  estimate  the  weight  of  an 
invisible  atom  with  Dalton,  and  to 
measure  the  cycles  of  the  planets  and 
weigh  their  ponderous  masses  with 
Kepler — a  science  which  exhibits  its  in- 
dispensable necessity,  as  well  in  the 
rudest  handicraft  of  the  mechanic,  as  in 
the  loftiest  creations  of  artistic  beauty 
and  sublimity — which  shows  the  univer- 
sality of  its  power  in  the  poetry  of  Mil- 
ton or  the  music  of  Mendelshon,  as  well 
as  in  the  utilitarian  inventions  of  Ful- 
ton or  of  Arkwright. 

To  the  professor  who  guided  our  pro- 
gress through  its  algebraic  and  geom- 
etric methods  of  investigation,  let  us 
tender  the  tribute  of  our  thanks.  But 
let  us  not  forget  to  hold  in  grateful  re- 
membrance the  absent  professors  of  that 
day — the  instructive  and  attractive  lec- 
turer on  that  department  of  physical 
science,  which  unlocks  the  arcana  of  the 
material  world,  and  reduces  by  well  de- 
vised analytical  processes,  the  complex 
forms  which  matter  presents,  to  their 
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simpler  elements ;  and  also  that  polish- 
ed writer  and  ripe  classical  scholar,  who 
aided  our  efforts  to  cultivate  a  taste  for 
the  purer  models  of  Greek  and  Roman 
literature. 

The  mutations  of  life  have  placed 
them  in  other  spheres  of  action,  in 
which  they  have  gained  a  widely  ex- 
tended reputation,  based  on  the  firm 
foundation  of  useful  activity  in  the  high 
vocation  of  instructors.  Let  us  also  re- 
call with  grateful  emotions,  the  memory 
of  that  venerated  head  of  the  college, 
who  no  longer  occupies  a  place  among 
the  living  ;  whose  name  is  indissolubly 
linked  with  the  history  of  this  Univer- 
sity, by  the  devotion  of  his  entire  man- 
hood to  its  prosperity  and  advancement; 
who,  finding  it  in  a  state  of  infancy 
and  comparative  weakness,  watched 
over  it  with  parental  fondness,  and  nur- 
tured it  into  robustness  and  vigor ;  who, 
when  "  his  eye  rested  for  the  last  time" 
on  its  noble  structures,  may  well  have 
felt  the  high  satisfaction  of  contemplat- 
ing his  own  monument,  and  as  his  mind 
dwelt  upon  the  great  intellectual  and 
moral  results  associated  with  the  scene, 
might  without  arrogance  have  ex- 
claimed, 

Exegi  monumentum  cere  perennius. 

In  glancing  back  to  the  time  of  our 
entrance  upon  college  life,  the  mind's 
eye  ranges  over  a  period  of  stirring  in- 
terest in  the  world's  history — a  period 
written  all  over  in  characters  of  living 
light,  with  the  words  advancement  and 
progress,  physical,  moral  and  intellectu- 
al. 

Empirical  science  must  always  in  the 
nature  of  things  be  incomplete  and  yet 
always  progressive,  as  the  asymptote 


progresses  on  its  curve,  and  no  genera- 
tion of  Savans  will  ever  have  to  sigh 
like  Alexander  for  another  world  to 
conquer.  This  single  planet  will  fur- 
nish "  ample  room  and  verge  enough  " 
for  the  exercise  of  all  the  mental  power 
conferred  on  the  race  for  all  generations. 
The  rate  of  the  progress  of  science  is, 
however,  by  no  means  uniform,  and  our 
own  era  may  be  regarded  as  embracing 
the  very  flood-tide  of  advancement.  A 
rapid  glance  at  the  general  progress  of 
science  and  of  letters  during  this  epoch, 
will  enable  us  to  estimate  the  share 
which  our  own  country  has  taken  in  the 
onward  movement,  and  her  prospects 
for  the  future,  and  may  furnish  a  not 
uninteresting  subject  of  contemplation 
on  the  present  occasion. 

The  whole  domain  of  nature,  from 
the  remotest  nebula  on  the  very  out- 
skirts of  our  visible  universe — from  the 
region  of  the  double  and  triple  stars, 
down  to  the  minutest  cryptogamic  ve- 
getable, or  the  infusoria  animalcule 
which  finds  ample  room  to  live  and  dis- 
port in  a  drop  of  water,  has  been  sur- 
veyed and  re-surveyed  by  the  argus- 
eyes  of  science ;  and  yet  of  no  age  can 
it  be  said,  that  the  wonderful  progress 
of  physical  science,  is  as  characteristic' 
as  of  our  own.  Sober  history  records 
nothing  comparable  with  it  at  any  pre- 
vious stage  of  human  progress,  and  the 
wildest  fable  falls  short,  even  in  its  most 
extravagant  and  visionary  conjectures,  of 
the  reality. 

The  flight  of  the  arrow,  the  ancient 
symbol  of  velocity,  has  ceased  to  be 
sufficiently  expressive  of  the  rapidity  of 
its  progress,  and  we  are  driven  to  one  of 
its  more  recent  discoveries  for  an  ade- 
quate emblem  of  its  speed,  for  without 
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much  poetical  licence  we  may  designate 
it  by  the  term  telegraphic  ;  indeed  it 
seems  to  acquire  almost  hourly  accelera- 
ted velocity  from  its  own  impetus: 

"  Vires  crescunt  eundo" 

It  is  not  easy  to  speak  on  such  a  topic, 
without  the  risk  of  incurring  the  charge 
of  enthusiasm. 

But  he  indeed  must  be  a  disciple  of 
the  nil  admirari  school,  who  can  con- 
template the  brilliant  achievements  of 
science  in  our  day  without  deep  and 
strong  veneration. 

Who  is  not  startled  by  the  first  an- 
nouncement of  the  fact,  that  the  age  of 
the  planet  on  which  we  dwell,  is  perhaps 
incapable  of  computation  by  our  earth- 
ly arithmetic — that  for  unknown  oeons 
the  struggling  conflict  of  its  chaotic 
elements  was  going  on,  while  it  was 
in  process  of  preparation  to  become  the 
fit  dwelling  place  of  man,  thus  furnish- 
ing a  luminous  commentary  on  the 
text  which  declares,  that  with  the  Deity, 
a  thousand  years  are  as  one  day  ?  or 
by  the  disclosure  of  the  fact,  that  its 
vast  mountain  ranges  have  been  up- 
heaved from  its  molten  interior,  by  ex- 
pansive forces,  which  still  exhibit  their 
immense  but  greatly  diminished  ener- 
gies in  the  earthquakes  and  volcanic 
eruptions  of  our  era  ?  that  many  of  its 
solid  rocks  are  but  the  exuviae  of  fossil 
animalculae  once  instinct  with  life  ? — 
Who  is  not  astounded  by  the  announce- 
ment recently  made  by  Ehrenberg  and 
Cross,  of  the  apparent  generation  of 
animalcular  life  by  the  action  of  the 
galvanic  current  on  a  solution  of  silex. 
For  ourselves  we  must  confess  that 
these  things  cannot  be  without  our  spe- 
cial wonder. 

"  Our  life,"  says  Macaulay,  "  is  pas- 


sed amid  things  as  strange  as  any  that 
are  described  in  the  Arabian  Tales,  or 
in  the  romances,  on  which  the  Curate 
and  the  Barber  in  Don-  Quixote's  vil- 
lage performed  so  cruel  an  auto-da-fe; 
amidst  buildings  more  sumptuous  than 
the  palace  of  Aladdin,  fountains  more 
wonderful  than  the  golden  waters  of 
Parizade,  conveyances  more  rapid  than 
the  hippogryph  of  Ruggierro,  arms 
more  formidable  than  the  lance  of  As> 
tolfo,  remedies  more  efficacious  than  the 
balsam  of  Fierabras." 

Thus  has  it  come  to  pass  that  fact  has 
outstripped  fancy,  and  the  scientific  won- 
ders of  Watt  and  Arkwright,  of  Fulton, 
Morse  and  Erriccson  have  transcended 
the  boldest  imaginings  of  romance. 

At  any  previous  era  of  the  world,  such 
rapid  progress  in  the  field  of  physical 
science  would  have  been  regarded  as 
marvelous. 

It  is  true  that  at  the  commencement 
of  this  era  there  were  many  distinguish- 
ed names  among  the  cultivators  of  phy- 
sical science.  Sir  Humphrey  Davy 
was  then  in  the  zenith  of  his  fame  and 
had  established  a  reputation  as  brilliant 
as  the  combustion  of  the  diamond  in 
his  own  galvanic  battery,  while  Berzeli- 
us,  Brewster,  Herschell,  Olbus,  Cuvier, 
Fourcroy,  Silliman  and  others  well  sus- 
tained the  scientific  reputation  of  their 
respective  countries. 

Since  then,  however,  the  chemist 
having  examined  every  accessible  mine- 
ral, earth  or  salt — having  apparently  ex- 
hausted the  world  of  inorganic  matter, 
has  created  the  departments  of  vegeta- 
ble and  animal  chemistry,  and  has  been 
astonishing  and  instructing  us  by  the 
beauty  and  utility  of  his  discoveries ; 
while  the  astronomers  of  our  day  have 
almost  ceased  to  excite  our  astonish- 
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ment  by  the  discovery  of  a  new  planet 
or  asteroid. 

The  mediceval  notion  which  restricted 
the  number  of  the  metals  to  seven,  has 
been  long  since  exploded  by  the  former 
science  ;  the  subversion  of  the  same 
trancendental  opinion  with  regard  to 
the  number  of  the  planets  is  a  more  re- 
cent achievement  of  the  latter. 

The  corpuscular  or  Newtonian  theo- 
ry of  Light,  which  we  formally  thought 
established  on  a  firm  foundation,  and 
which  seemed  so  well  adapted  to  ex- 
pl.in  all  optical  phenomena,  has  by  the 
progress  of  scientific  investigation,  been 
forced  to  yield  its  place  to  the  theory 
of  undulations  of  a  luminiferous  aether; 
and  even  the  great  doctrine  of  gravita- 
tion in  which  we  were  educated,  seems 
in  some  danger  of  modification,  at  least 
jn  name,  from  the  theory  just  emerging 
into  notice,  of  the  unity  and  correlation 
of  all  the  dynamical  forces  of  nature — a 
theory  which  supposes  that  heat,  mo- 
tion, light,  electricity,  magnetism,  at- 
traction, are  correlated  and  mutually 
convertible  forces — or  modifications  of 
the  same  force — that  however  various 
and  diversified  its  manifestations  under 
these  different  designations,  it  is  by  one 
agent  in  the  hands  of  the  Creator,  that 
all  the  varied  phenomena  of  the  universe, 
from  the  germination  of  a  seed  to  the 
motion  of  a  planet  in  its  orbit,  or  its 
rotation  on  its  axis,  are  produced. 

Perhaps  in.no  department  of  scientific 
research  has  there  been  more  rapid 
progress  than  in  that  of  Dynamical 
Electricity  and  Electro-Magnetism,  and 
we  are  hourly  witnessing  its  more  than 
magical  results,  in  the  rapid  transmission 
of  intelligence  from  one  end  of  the 
country  to  the  other,  and  in  the  more 


exact    determination   of   geographical 
longitudes. 

The  subject  of  terrestial  Magnetism, 
too,  has  of  late  commanded  much  of 
the  attention  of  the  learned,  and  obser- 
vatories have  been  erected  over  almost 
the  entire  globe,  from  Canada  to  Van 
Deiman's  Land,  and  from  Paris  toPekin, 
at  which  observations  are  simultaneous- 
ly made  and  recorded.  Among  the 
beautiful  results  arrived  at  from  these 
observations,  is  the  determination  of  the 
fact  that  the  magnificent  Aurora  Bore- 
alis,  which  with  its  flashing  and  brilliant 
coruscations  so  entrances  the  beholder, 
is  the  termination  of  a  magnetic  storm, 
and  finds  its  analogue  in  the  flash  of 
lightning  which  terminates  an  electrical 
storm. 

Descriptive  Botany  and  Geognosy 
have  received  large  accessions  from  ma- 
ny cultivators,  but  in  an  especial  manner 
from  the  industry  and  learning  of  Alex- 
ander Von  Humboldt,  who  of  all  men 
now  living,  seems  pre-eminently  entitled 
to  the  appellation  of  philosopher,  and 
who,  in  imitation  of  his  Grecian  proto- 
types, has  travelled  over  a  large  portion 
of  the  globe  in  pursuit  of  knowledge  ? 
scaling  at  one  time,  with  intrepid  step, 
the  loftiest  accessible  summits  of  the 
South  American  Cordilleras,  and  at  an- 
other, traversing  with  pe'severing  toil, 
the  dreary  steeps  of  Northern  Asia.  All 
branche  sof  science,  whether  conversant 
with  the  celestial  spaces,  or  the  surface 
of  earth,  or  the  depths  of  ocean,  or  the 
regions  of  air,  seem  equally  to  have  oc- 
cupied his  study,  and  no  department  of 
letters  appears  to  have  escaped  his 
profound  research.  From  the  rich  store- 
house of  his  vast  accumulations  of 
knowledge,  he  has  been  pouring  forth 
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almost  continuously,  affluent  streams  to 
instruct  and  delight  mankind  ;  and  now 
in  the  calm  eventide  of  a  long,  active 
and  laborious  life,  he  is  still  industrious- 
ly occupied  in  his  favorite  pursuits,  still 
conferring  honor  on  his  native  country, 
and  enjoying  a  world-wide  reputation, 
which  his  friend  and  sovereign  may  well 
regard  with  envy. 

Man  seems  to  be  instinctively  a  star-gazer :    • 
Nature  prompts  him, 

erectos  tollere  vultus, 
Ad  sidera; 

and  astronomy,  the  sublimest  physical 
subject  of  contemplation  ever  presented 
to  the  human  mind,  and  the  only  ade- 
quate standard  by  which  to  measure  the 
extent  of  its  marvellous,  yet  finite  ca- 
pacity, has  from  the  remotest  antiquity 
to  the  present  hour,  commanded  bis 
admiring  attention.  Grand  beyond  con- 
ception, in  the  extent  and  magnitude  of 
its  field,  and  fascinating  in  its  details,  it 
must  always  continue  to  be  a  favorite 
subject  of  scientific  enquiry.  The  proud- 
est intellectual  achievements  of  our  race 
have  been  accomplished  in  this  depart- 
ment of  the  field  of  knowledge,  and 
the  discovery  and  promulgation  of  the 
great  law  of  the  universe,  must  be  re- 
garded as  the  crowning  intellectual  glo- 
ry of  earth.  Peradventure,  in  this  par- 
ticular, we  are  without  a  rival  among 
the  planetary  orbs,  with  which  we  are 
associated  and  by  which  we  are  sur- 
rounded. 

It  would  be  strange  indeed,  if  in  this 
age  of  intellectual  activity  and  eager 
scientific  enquiry,  no  great  progress  had 
been  made  in  so  inviting  a  field  of  re- 
search. In  addition  to  the  discovery  of 
the  numerous  small  planetary  bodies 


which  revolve  between  the  orbits  of 
Mars  and  Jupiter,  our  day  has  been 
signalized  by  tbe  solution  of  a  problem, 
which  was  never  even  contemplated  as 
possible,  by  Newton,  Euler  or  La  Place. 
I  allude  to  the  discovery  of  a  planet 
and  the  determination  of  its  place  and 
its  elements,  by  the  disturbing  action 
which  it  exercises  on  another.  This  tri- 
umph of  scientific  analysis  has  render- 
ed the  name  of  Leverrier  immortal,  and 
crowned  with  high  distinction  the  as- 
tronomical science  of  the  nineteenth 
century. 

In  instrumental  astronomy  the  pro- 
gress of  our  day  has  been  signally  great. 
Those  familiar  with  such  subjects,  are 
aware  of  the  fact,  that  Sir  Isaac  New* 
ton,  having  arrived  at  the  conclusion 
that  the  refracting  telescope  was  incapa- 
ble of  much  greater  improvement,  had 
turned  his  attention  to  the  improvement 
of  the  reflecting  instrument,  and  that 
following  out  this  idea,  Herschell's  for- 
ty-feet reflector,  was  finally  constructed. 

Surely,  now,  the  astronomer  had  the 
means  of  pursuing  his  investigations  in 
the  remotest  regions  of  space.  Accord- 
ing to  Herschell's  calculations,  he  was 
enabled  to  penetrate  space  to  a  point 
so  remote  that  the  light  proceeding 
from  it  has  occupied  nearly  two  millions 
of  years  in  reaching  our  earth,  and  the 
light  from  those  distant  regions  "  thus 
furnishes  us,"  in  the  words  of  Hum- 
bolt,  "  with  the  most  aneient  percepti- 
ble evidence  of  the  existence  of  matter. 
It  is  thus,  that  the  reflective  mind  of 
man  is  led  from  simple  premises  to 
rise  to  those  exalted  heights  of  nature, 
where,  in  the  light-illumined  realms  of 
space,  myriads  of  worlds  are  bursting 
into  life  like  the  grass  of  the  night." 
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But  even  this  enormous  instrument 
v  as  not  long  destined  to  maintain  its 
superiority.  The  still  larger  instrument 
of  Lord  Rosse  was  erected  but  a  few 
years  ago  ;  and,  in  the  meantime,  the 
industry  and  skill  of  the  opticians  had 
brought  the  refracting  telescope  to  an 
equal  degree  of  power,  and  it  is  but  a 
few  months  since  we  have  received  the 
announcement  of  the  erection  of  one  of 
the  latter  description  of  instruments, 
by  Dr.  Craig,  in  England,  which  far 
surpasses  in  power  the  enormous  reflect- 
or of  Lord  Rosse.  As  advancement  in 
this  department  of  physical  science  de- 
pends in  a  great  degree  on  the  perfec- 
tion of  the  instruments  used  in  its  in- 
vestigations, we  may  reasonably  antici- 
pate still  greater  discoveries  and  still 
more  rapid  progress.  By  their  aid 
"  the  astronomer  has  already  discover- 
ed among  the  stars,  double,  triple,  and 
multiple  systems,  in  which  one  or  more 
stars  revolve  around  another — he  has 
been  enabled  to  descry  in  the  remotest 
nebulae,  groups  of  stars  and  spiral  forms 
of  arrangement,  indicating  forces  of 
which  we  know  nothing,  and  on  a  scale 
of  magnitude  which  the  highest  reason 
will  probably  never  grasp." 

By  the  instruments  now  in  our  pos- 
session, enough  has  already  been  disco- 
vered to  explode  the  seemingly  beauti- 
ful nebular  hypothesis  of  La  Place  and 
Hersphell,  and  to  scatter  to  the  winds 
the  infidel  argument  partly  founded  up- 
on it,  by  writers  of  the  school  of  La- 
mark  and  O'Kerr,  and  the  author  of  a 
recent  work  styled,  "  The  Vestiges  of 
Creation." 

The  inferior  instruments,  failing  to 
resolve  many  of  the  nebulous  masses, 
scattered  over  the  immensity  of  space, 


led  those  able,  but  in  this  instance, 
somewhat  speculative  astronomers,  to 
suppose  that  this  nebulous  matter  was 
the  material  out  of  which  the  starry 
bodies,  by  a  grad  ual  condensation  were 
finally  evolved,  and  Herschell  thought 
that  he  had  discovered  stars,  annular 
and  fringed,  which  were  undergoing 
this  process.  Infidelity  seized  upon  the 
idea,  as  furnishing  a  strong  argument  in 
favor  of  the  theory  of  development, 
which  makes  man  to  proceed,  through 
a  long  series  of  progression,  from  an  in- 
fusoria monad,  and  the  universe  from 
self-existent  but  everchanging  matter. 
Thus  does  pseudo-philosophy  conduct 
its  votary  to  those  dreary,  glacial  height^ 
from  which  she  teaches  him  to  look  up 
with  complacency  to  a  vacant  heaven, 
and  around  upon  a  magnificent  cosmical 
panorama,  which  stretches  on  all  sides 
to  infinitude,  and  fails  to  discover  for 
him  any  satisfying  demonstration  of  the 
existence  of  its  omnipotent  author  and 
upholder — most  lame  and  impotent 
conclusion — barren  and  •  melancholy  re- 
sult of  such  pains-taking  toil.  For,  lo ! 
the  improved  intruments  resolve  the 
nebulae  into  myriads  of  perfect  stars, 
and  disperse  the  very  existence  of  nebu- 
lous matter;  and  thus  baffled,  the  infidel 
is  driven,  discomfited  and  crest-fallen, 
from  his  presumed  stronghold  in  this 
field  of  controversy. 

This  fanciful  philosophical  hypothe- 
sis, thus  banished  from  the  celestial  re- 
gions, lingered  a  little  longer  among  the 
dubious  fossilized  fragments  of  an  ante- 
deluvian  era,  until  driven  from  this  re- 
treat by  the  rattling  artillery  of  the  logic 
of  Hugh  Miller,  who  may  be  said  to 
have  given  it  the  coup  de  grace  in  his 
late  work  on  the  Asterolepis  of  Strom- 
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ness.  What  new  discoveries  are  in  store 
for  the  world,  by  means  of  the  great 
telescope  recently  erected  at  Wands- 
worth, in  England,  time  only  can  de- 
velop. Its  space-penetrating  power — 
though  greater  than  that  of  any  instru- 
ment heretofore  constructed,  has  a  wide 
field  to  operate  in  ; 

"  the  vast  whole 
What  fancied  scene  can  bound ; 
Immeasured  and  immeasurably  spread, 
From  age  to  age  resplendent  light  may  urge 
In  vain  its  flight  perpetual ;  distant  still 
And  ever  distant  from  the  verge  of  things; 
So  vast  the  space  on  opening  space  that  swells 
Through  every  part  so  infinite  alike." 

Within  the  limits  of  time  under  re- 
view, a  comparatively  new  department 
of  physical  science  has  received  a  pro- 
digious impulse.  I  allude  to  the  science 
of  Geology ;  for  the  meagre  outlines  of 
the  Hultonian  and  Wernerian  theories 
taught  us  thirty  years  ago,  hardly  fur- 
nished the  frame-work  of  its  present 
goodly  structure,  and  the  researches  of 
Cuvier  and  Broquiart  had  but  laid  the 
foundation  of  its  paleontological  depart- 
ment. Geology  as  at  present  investi- 
gated, could  not  indeed  have  existed  at 
any  former  era,  for  the  "growings  of  sci- 
ence are  according  to  law,  and  the  pre- 
liminary sciences  were  not  ready  for  the 
success  of  geological  researches  until 
the  approach  of  the  current  century." 

"  Of  all  the  sciences  which  relate  to 
the  material  universe,"  says  Sir  David 
Brewster,  in  his  biography  of  Hugh 
Miller,  "there  is  none  perhaps  which 
appeals  so  powerfully  to  our  senses,  or 
which  comes  into  such  close  and  imme- 
diate contact  with  our  wants  and  enjoy- 
ments as  Geology.  In  our  hourly  walks, 
whether  of  business  or  pleasure,   we 


tread  with  heedless  step  upon  the  ap- 
parently uninteresting  objects  which  it 
embraces,  but  could  we  rightly  interro- 
gate the  rounded  pebble  at  our  feet,  it 
would  read  us  an  exciting  chapter  on 
primeval  times,  and  would  tell  us  of  the 
convulsions  by  which  it  was  wrenched 
from  its  parent  rock,  and  of  the  floods 
by  which  it  was  abraded  and  transport- 
ed to  its  present  humble  locality. 

"  In  our  visit  to  the  picturesque  and 
sublime  in  nature,  we  are  brought  into 
closer  proximity  to  the  more  interesting 
phenomena  of  Geology.  In  the  preci- 
pices which  protect  our  rock-girt  shores, 
which  flank  our  mountain  glens,  or 
which  variegate  our  lowland  valleys,  and 
in  the  shapeless  fragments  at  their  base, 
which  the  lichen  colors  and  round  which 
the  ivy  twines,  we  see  the  remnants  of 
uplifted  and  shattered  beds,  which  once 
reposed  in  peace  at  the  bottom  of  the 
ocean.  Nor  does  the  rounded  boulder, 
which  would  have  defied  the  lapidary's 
wheel  of  the  giant  age,  give  forth  a  less 
oracular  response,  from  its  grave  of  clay 
or  its  lair  of  sand.  Floated  by  ice,  from 
some  Alpine  summit,  or  hurried  along 
in  torrents  of  mud  and  floods  of  water, 
it  may  have  traversed  a  quarter  of  the 
globe,  amid  the  crash  of  falling  torests 
and  the  death-shrieks  of  the  noble  ani- 
mals they  sheltered.  The  mountain 
range,  too,  with  its  catacombs  below, 
along  which  the  earthquake  transmits 
its  terrific  sounds,  reminds  us  of  the 
mighty  power  by  which  it  was  upheav- 
ed, while  the  lofty  peak  with  its  cap  of 
ice  or  its  nostrils  of  fire,  places  in  our 
view  the  tremendous  agencies  which 
have  been  at  work  beneath  us.  But  it 
is  not  merely  amid  the  powers  of  ex- 
ternal nature,   that   the   once  hidden 
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t!  ings  of  the  earth  are  presented  to  our 
vie  v.  Our  temples  and  our  palaces  are 
formed  from  the  rocks  of  a  primeval 
age,  bearing  the  very  ripple  marks  of  a 
pre-Adamite  ocean ;  grooved  by  the 
passage  of  the  once  moving  boulder, 
and  entombing  the  relics  of  ancient  life 
and  the  planets  by  which  it  was  sus- 
tained. Our  dwellings,- too,  are  orna- 
mented with  the  variegated  limestones 
— the  indurated  tombs  of  molluscous 
life — and  our  apartments  heated  with 
the  carbon  of  primeval  forests,  and  light- 
ed with  the  gaseous  element  which  it 
confines.  The  obelisk  of  granite  and 
the  colossal  bronze,  which  transmit  to 
future  ages  the  deeds  of  the  hero  and 
the  sage,  are  equally  the  production  of 
the  earth's  prolific  womb,  and  from  the 
green  bed  of  the  ocean,  has  been  raised 
the  spotless  marble  to  mould  the  divine 
liniaments  of  beauty,  and  perpetuate 
the  expression  of  intellectual  power. 
From  a  remoter  age  and  a  still  greater 
depth,  the  primary  rocks  have  yielded 
a  rich  tribute  to  the  chaplet  of  rank  and 
to  the  process  of  art." 

Almost  the  entire  globe,  from  the 
Ai-tic  to  the  ant-Arctic  pole  ;  from  the 
ocean  to  the  Ural  and  Himalaya  moun- 
tains in  Europe  and  Asia,  and  to  the 
Alleghany  and  Cordillera  ranges  in 
America,  has  been  traversed  and  ex- 
plored by  the  eager  searchers  after  geo- 
logical knowledge.  No  mine  hus  been 
found  deep  enough,  no  mountain  peak 
high  enough  to  dampen  their  aident 
yet  patient  pursuit.  From  the  bowels 
of  the  earth,  in  which  they  had  been 
entombed  for  ages,  have  been  brought 
to  light  the  fossil  remains  of  vegetables 
and  animals  of  a  pre-Adamite  age.  Its 
gigantic  ferns,  ciub-mosses,  calamites  and 


coniferous  plants,  enable  us  to  form  some 
faint  conception  of  the  pristine  vegeta- 
tion of  our  planet.  Its  saurians  and 
Icthyo-Saurians,  huge  monsters  which 

"  extended  long  and  large, 
Lay  floating  many  a  rood," 

of  its  aquatic  and  amphibious  tribes ;  its 
megatheriums  and  mastodons,  of  its 
land  animals  and  the  enormous  ptero- 
dactyl, of  the  winged  monsters,  part 
bird  part  reptile,  which  traversed  its 
dreary,  dense  and  vapoury  atmosphere, 
cause  the  present  denizens  of  the  sea, 
land  and  air  to  shrink  into  insignificance. 
The  earth  is  full  of  the  mutilated  re- 
mains of  the  strange  animals  of  a  form- 
er era,  once  instinct  with  life.  Its  fossil 
flora,  too,  is  rich  in  the  remains  of  an 
extinct  race  of  plants.  These  constitute 
the  pictorial  characters  by  which  much 
of  its  mysterious,  unwritten  history  may 
be  partially  deciphered — the  strange 
chronometry  by  which  the  relative  ages 
of  some  of  its  sedimentary  strata  may 
be  determined. 

But  after  all,  Geology  furnishes  us  with 
no  clue,  by  which  to  unravel  the  sub- 
lime mysteries  of  creation.  It  may  ena- 
ble us  to  explain  more  satisfactorily,  the 
simple  but  sublime  story  of  the  Genesis, 
as  given  to  us  by  Moses.  It  may  con- 
vince us  by  a  process  of  induction  from 
the  facts  which  it  has  discovered,  that 
"  in  the  beginning  the  earth  was  without 
form  and  void,"  that  its  chaotic  elements 
underwent  commotions,  compared  with 
which  the  earthquakes  of  our  day  are 
as  the  ripple  of  the  summer  lake  to  the 
surging  of  a  tempestuous  ocean;  that  its 
dripping  slimy  surface  first  gave  birth 
to  the  humble  monocotyledonous  plants 
(the  grass  and  the  herb  yielding  seed 
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after  its  kind,)  and  at  a  later  period  to 
that  of  the  higher  order  of  dichotyledous 
(the  tree  yielding  fruit  whose  seed  is 
in  itself.)  It  may  show  us  that  through- 
out the  entire  geological  series,  there  is 
a  conformity,  either  symbolical  or  liter- 
al, to  the  written  record — that  the  low- 
er orders  of  animals  preceded  the  high- 
er— that  the  dynasty  of  the  fish  prece- 
ded that  of  the  reptile  as  the  reptile 
preceded  the  niammiferous  quadruped, 
and  that  man,  the  noblest  work  of  crea- 
tive energy,  was  also  its  last.  It  may 
confirm,  it  cannot  supplant  revelation  ; 
and  to  the  irreverent  sciolist  who  would 
attempt  to  hold  up  his  farthing  candle 
for  the  lamp  of  life,  to  substitute  his, 
perhaps,  distorted  perception  and  dubi- 
ous rendering  of  the  rocky  records  of 
the  book  of  nature,  often  as  obscure 
and  enigmatical  as  the  cuniform  letters 
of  ancient  Assyria,  or  those  mysterious 
characters  graven  on  the  face  of  the 
Sinaitic  valley,  for  the  venerable  mag- 
nificence and  clear  illumination  of  re- 
velation we  may  well  apply  the  sharp 
rebuke  of  Pope — 

"  Go  wondrous  creature,  mount  where  science 


Go  measure  earth,  weigh  air  and  state  the  tides, 
Instruct  the  planets  in  what  orbs  to  run, 
Correct  old  time  and  regulate  the  sun  ; 
Go  teach  "ternal  wisdom  how  to  rule, 
Then  drop  into  thyself  and  be  a  fool." 


But  if  science  has  been  progressing 
with  such  giant  strides,  during  the  pe- 
riod under  review,  literature  has  al- 
so been  advancing  if  not  pari  passu, 
certainly  with  very  stately  steppings. 

The  literature  of  the  present  day  is 
not  surpassed,  if  indeed  it  be  equalled 
by  that  of  any  former  period  in  modern 
history,  with  the  exception  of  the  Eliz- 


abethan, sometimes  styled  the  Augus- 
tan age  of  English  Literature. 

By  a  sort  of  poetical  license,  the  Eliz- 
abethan age  is  made  to  extend  over  a 
period  of  sixty  years,  from  Marlowe  to 
Milton,  embracing  portions  of  the  reigns 
of  several  sovereigns.  This  was  the 
period  immediately  succeeding  the  great 
Reformation,  when  the  peerless  form 
of  the  human  intellect,  having  cast  off 
the  shackles  of  a  despotism  which  had 
long  bound  it  to  the  earth,  arose  in  its 
majestic  beauty  prepared  "  like  a  giant 
to  run  his  race." 

The  minds  of  men  at  this  period 
were  stimulated  to  unusual  activity 
also,  by  the  bold  adventures  and  great 
maritime  discoveries  which  were  in  pro- 
gress. America  had  been  discovered, 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  had  been  doub- 
led, and  the  adventurous  prow  of  Drake 
had  circumnavigated  the  globe. 

Such  were  the  circumstances  in  which 
arose  that  splendid  galaxy  of  literary 
greatness,  which  renders  this  era  unsur- 
passed, perhaps  unsurpassable;  for  Mil- 
ton still  maintains  an  unapproached, 
indeed,  an  unapproachable  elevation, 
and  Paradise  Lost,  must  still  be  regard- 
ed as  the  loftiest  achievement  of  the  hu- 
man intellect — the  only  work  which  born 
of  earth,  seems  adapted  to  the  universe; 
whilst  the  reputation  of  Shakspeare, 
growing  with  the  centuries,  has  already 
become  colossal,  and  is  destined  to  last 
as  long  as  the 


"  Great  globe  and  all  which  it  inherits." 

With  the  exception  of  this  resplen- 
dent era  of  letters,  our  own  age  will 
bear  a  flattering  comparison  with  any, 
and  seems  likely  to  make  a  near  ap- 
proach even  to  that  great  epoch.    In- 
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deed,  the  rapid  march  of  science  must 
of  itself  communicate  a  corresponding 
impulse  to  literature ;  although,  there 
are  not  wanting  those  who  fear  that  so 
large  a  proportion  of  the  best  intellects  of 
the  day  are  devoted  to  scientific  pur- 
suits— that  literature  suffers  in  conse- 
quence of  it,  and  who  seem  willing  to 
adopt  the  opinion  of  Edmund  Burke, 
that  it  is  our  ignorance  of  natural  things 
which  causes  all  our  admiration,  and 
cbitfly  excites  our  passions — that  the 
discoveries  of  science,  by  stripping  na- 
ture of  its  mysteries,  by  making  fact 
more  strange  than  fiction,  serve  to  rob 
imagination  of  the  dim,  mysterious 
twilight  region  in  which  she  loves  to 
revel  and  expatiate ;  and  hence,  are  ad- 
verse rather  than  auxiliary  to  creative 
art. 

But,  happily,  imagination  is  a  heav- 
en-winged faculty,  and  if  driven  by  the 
sunlight  of  science,  from  the  shadowy 
realms,  which  she  has  peopled  with  ge- 
nii, elves  and  fairies — "  from  the  thick 
mists  beside  the  reedy  lake " — from 
the  dark  Dombdaniel  caves  of  ocean, 
she  can  still  soar  on  vigorous  wing  to 
the  empyrean,  and  find  that  the  feeling 
of  th  •  sublime  has  not  been  contracted 
by  the  numerical  precision  of  the  astron- 
omer's discoveries ;  or,  if,  on  lighter 
pinion,  she  skims  "  o'er  earth  in  sum- 
mer vesture  clad,"  o'er  mountain,  wood 
or  flowery  mead,  that  her  perception  of 
the  beautiful  has  not  been  dimmed  by 
the  researches  of  the  botanist  or  geolo- 
gist No  matter  how  much  the  field 
of  knowledge  is  extended  there  will  al- 
ways be  a  limit  to  it  which  it  is  her 
province  to  overleap  and 

Body  forth  the  shape  of  things  unknown, 

And  give  to  airy  nothings 

A  local  habitation  and  a  name. 


Notwithstanding  all  the  light  which 
science  has  diffused  or  can  diffuse  upon 
mind  and  matter,  man  himself  and  the 
hoary  planet,  upon  which  he  has  his 
temporary  habitation,  must  always  con- 
tinue to  be,  both  to  the  stolid  and  the 
speculative — the  ignorant  and  the  learn- 
ed— the  wonder  of  wonders. 

We  have  insight  enough,  it  is  true, 
to  discover  that  they  are  visible  and  ac- 
tual manifestations  of  Omnipotent  pow- 
er ;  but  in  spite  of  our  sciences  and  cy- 
clopedias— simply  miraculous. 

In  confirmation  of  the  opinion,  that 
the  progress  of  science  is  auxiliary  to 
that  of  letters,  I  adduce,  as  an  offset  to 
that  of  Burke,  the  opinion  of  Schiller, 
who,  speaking  of  art  in  general,  includ- 
ing the  Art  Poetica,  says,  as  translated 
by  Bulwer: 

What  in  the  land  of  knowledge  wide  and  far, 
Keen  science  teaches  for  you  discovered  are, 
First  in  your  arms,  the  wise  their  wisdom  learn, 
They  dig  the  mine  you  teach  them  to  discern : 
And  when  that  wisdom  ripens  into  flower 
And  crowning  time  of  beauty — to  the  power 
From  whence  it  rose  new  stores  it  must  impart ; 
The  toils  of  science  swell  the  wealth  of  art. 

Our  era  has  been  characterized  by 
such  singular  events  in  the  world's  his- 
tory,— events  which  have  revolutioniz- 
ed governments,  unsettled  old  opinions 
and  upheaved  society  from  its  founda- 
tions, that  it  would  be  strange  indeed, 
if  its  literature,  which  is  the  embodi- 
ment of  the  thought  and  feeling  of  the 
age,  the  mirror  which  reflects  the  ever 
changing  phases  of  society,  should  not 
have  felt  the  influence  of  the  stirring 
events  which  were  passing  around  us. 

The  French  revolution  itself,  the  re- 
sult, at  least  in  the  horrible  atrocities 
which  marked  its  progress,  of  the  athe- 
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istic  literature  which  immediately  pre- 
ceded and  accompanied  it,  exercised 
a  manifest  and  wide  spread  influence 
upon  the  intellect  and  literature  of  the 
age.  How,  indeed,  could  it  be  other- 
wise, with  the  world  all  in  commotion 
around,  the  great  deep  of  opinions 
broken  up  and  in  conflict,  the  intellects 
and  passions  of  men,  loosed  from  all 
restraint,  human  and  divine,  time  hon- 
ored usages  and  deep  seated  principles 
subverted  ;  but  that  the  intellectual 
conflict,  the  struggle  of  mind  with  mind 
should  partake  of  the  vehemence  and 
energy,  which  characterized  the  physi- 
cal conflicts  of  the  period.  The  influ- 
ence of  the  infidel  philosophy  and  po- 
litical opinions  of  France  was  soon  felt, 
and  still  manifests  itself  in  the  literature 
of  Germany,  and  to  some  extent  also 
in  that  of  England. 

The  sickly  sentimentality  and  imprac- 
ticable political  opinions  of  Rousseau 
tainted  the  lucid  intellect  of  Goethe,  if 
indeed  they  found  not  a  congenial  soil 
in  the  mind  of  the  great  German,  and 
shook  for  a  time  the  firm  faith  and 
manly  heart  of  Schiller.  The  influence 
of  the  French  atheistic  school  of  writers 
exhibits  itself  prominently  in  the  works 
of  Weiland,  Jean  Paul  Richter,  Hoff- 
man, Tiek  and  indeed  in  almost  all  the 
German  literature  of  the  day. 

"  The  trail  of  the  serpent  is  over  them  all," 

and  it  is  even  now  working  out  its  le- 
gitimate results  in  the  wide  spread  in- 
fidelity of  Germany  and  the  socialism 
of  France.  The  sturdy  good  sense  of 
England,  to  a  great  extent,  resisted  the 
shock,  and  yet  its  unwholesome  influence 
is  clearly  exhibited  in  the  gilded  ribald- 


ry of  Byron  and  the  metaphysical  pan- 
theism of  Shelly,  and  more  recently,  in 
that  cohort  of  novel  writers,  whose 
works  have  given  rise  to  a  new  school 
of  Romance,  aptly  designated  by  a  ju- 
dicious American  critic,  as  the  Romance 
of  Rascality — much  of  the  subtler  ea- 
sence  of  these  speculative  philosophical 
and  political  opinions,  after  passing 
through  the  alembic  of  German  poetry 
and  metaphysics,  has  been  gradually  in- 
filtrating the  higher  literature  both  of 
England  and  America. 

To  the  mental  activity  aroused  by  the 
stirring  events  of  the  times,  and  to  the 
reaction  against  French  philosophy  and 
politics,  we  owe,  in  a  great  measure,  that 
brilliant  constellation  of  authors,  both 
in  poetry  and  prose,  which  sheds  so 
bright  a  lustre  on  our  era.  The  clash 
and  conflict  of  opinion,  the  good  and 
the  evil,  the  radical  and  the  conservative 
sentiments  of  the  times,  its  faith  and  its 
skepticism  are  all  reflected  in  its  litera- 
ture, in  poetry  and  prose,  in  history  and 
drama,  essay  and  review,  in  science  and 
theology.  Nor  has  the  influence  of 
these  potent  agencies  been  restricted  to 
Europe  in  its  effects.  Our  own  country 
has  felt  the  generous  impulse  of  arous- 
ed activity,  and  has  fairly  started,  we 
confidently  believe,  on  the  path  of  a 
high  and  glorious  career.  Like  the 
morning  star,  though  yet  scarcely  risen 
above  the  horizon,  she  is  diffusing  the 
mild  effulgence  of  her  light  among 
the  nations;  and  we  trust  we  are  in- 
dulging in  no  idle  vaticination,  when 
we  predict  the  early  advent  of  a  period 
in  which  her  literary,  scientific  and  ar- 
tistic renown  will  rival  her  political 
greatness. 

If  the  visible  and  the  material  fail  not 
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on  this  continent  to  exercise  their  wont- 
ed influence  on  the  mental,  time  must 
develop  a  literature  commensurate  with 
the  physical  grandeur  and  magnificence 
of  our  country.  Where  on  the  broad 
earth  has  the  plastic  hand  of  nature 
been  more  busily  at  work  in  the  pro- 
duction of  scenes  of  beauty  and  sub- 
limity ?  Have  we  not  river  and  lake, 
prairie  and  forest,  gentle  brook  and  foam- 
ing cataracts !  Have  we  not  moun- 
tains of  more  imposing  magnificence 
than  the  Alpine  Jura  or  the  Thracian 
Olympus,  and  valleys  as  beautiful  as  the 
song-renowned  Tempe. 

Nature  has  here,  as  in  other  lands, 
au  esoteric  as  well  as  an  exoteric  mean- 
ing, to  the  mind  capable  of  making  the 
exegesis.     We  may  still  find 

Sermons  in  stones,  books  in  the  running  brooks, 
And  good  in  every  thing. 

The  solemn  phases  of  the  starry 
heavens  are  above  our  heads,  the  flow- 
'rets  of  earth  are  around  our  path — the 
earth  and  the  fulness  thereof — nature 
with  all  her  varied  scenes  and  manifes- 
tations is  before  us. 

"  The  sun  of  Homer  smiles  upon  us  still." 

We  can  look,  too,  on  man,  and  the 
changes  of  his  many  colored,  many 
sided  life,  with  as  keen  a  perception  as 
has  been  exercised  on  such  topics  in 
any  age  or  land,  and  we  can  discover 
no  evidence  of  mental  decrepitude  in 
our  generation. 

If  we  recur  to  what  has  been  already 
accomplished  by  our  countrymen,  in 
science,  literature  and  art,  we  may  well 
indulge  a  feeling  of  complacent  satis- 
faction, if  not  of  national  pride. 


In  the  walks  of  science  we*  find  at 
the  present  time  the  names  of  Henry, 
Maury,  Gillis,  Walker,  Pierce,  Bond, 
Mitchell  and  others,  whose  labors  have 
conferred  high  distinction  on  our  coun- 
try. They  constitute  a  corps  of  mathe- 
matical and  scientific  ability  well  quali- 
fied to  stand  by  the  side  of  Airy  and 
Hind,  Strave  and  Gasparis.  The  ap- 
plication of  the  electric  telegraph  to  the 
determination  of  longitude,  is  an  Amer- 
ican invention ;  so  also,  is  that  of  the 
kindred  apparatus  for  recording  transit 
observations  of  the  heavenly  bodies. 

Astronomical  observations  are  now 
as  regularly  made  at  Washington,  Cam- 
bridge and  Cincinnati,  as  at  Greenwich, 
Paris  or  Pulkowa ;  and  we  hope  soon 
to  have  the  pleasure  of  seeing  the  name 
of  our  own  capital  added  to  the  list. 

The  Rocky  Mountains,  we  are  told, 
have  recently  been  scaled  by*  an  ad- 
venturous searcher  after  knowledge,  by 
one  of  its  most  difficult  passes  and  in 
the  midst  of  hostile  Indians,  and  we  are 
informed  by  Dr.  Owen  in  his  report  to 
the  Commissioners  of  the  Land  Office, 
that  the  territory  of  Nebraska  exhibits 
some  of  the  most  remarkable  results  in 
Geology  yet  made  known  to  the  scien- 
tific world,  and  that  equally  strange  and 
wonderful  facts  have  been  developed 
with  lespect  to  its  Ethnography,  shed- 
ding light  upon  the  history  of  the  lost 
races  who  roamed  over  its  surface  at  the 
same  period  of  time,  or  anterior  to  the 
existence  of  the  Mammoth  or  Mastodon. 

A  late  arrival  from  the  Pacific  brings 
us  the  intelligence  that  Lieut.  McRae,  a 
native  of  our  own  State,  who  had  been 
detailed  on  a  Magnetic  and  Geograph- 

*  Dr.  J.  Evans,  of  Washington  City. 
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ical  expedition  by  Lieut.  Gillis,  had  ac- 
complished the  passage  of  the  Andes, 
undeterred  by  its  storms  and  its  snows, 
and  had  succeeded  in  accomplishing  the 
series  of  observations  necessary  to  solve 
the  interesting  problem  he  was  sent 
upon  ;  while  at  this  moment  ihe  expe- 
dition under  Lieut.  Kane,  prompted  by 
science  and  humanity,  is  on  the  eve  of 
again  braving  the  dangers  and  terrors 
of  the  Arctic  ocean.  With  such  evi- 
dences multiplying  around  us,  of  ardor 
and  perseverence  in  the  pursuit  of  know- 
ledge, we  may  rely  with  confident  pride 
on  the  steady  progress  of  American  sci- 
ence, and  banish  all  craven  fear  that 
our  country  is  destined  to  lag  behind 
in  the  Olympic  race  of  honor. 

In  the  higher  walks  of  art — in  paint- 
ing and  sculpture — we  need  not  shrink 
from  a  comparison  with  the  nations  of 
Europe.  But  few  painters  of  the  pres- 
ent day,  in  the  high  requirements  of  the 
art,  excel  our  poet-painter,  Alston.  The 
studios  of  American  sculptors  are  at 
present  the  most  attractive  in  Florence 
and  Rome.  American  art  is  yet  des- 
tined to  adorn  our  cities  and  dwellings 
with  its  beautiful  creations,  and  to  exer- 
cise a  refining  influence  on  our  advanc- 
ing civilization.  Nor  is  our  literature 
as  meag'  e  as  transatlantic  disdain  would 
endeavor  to  make  it  appear.  If  it  be 
true  that  we  cannot  boast  of  a  brilliant 
galaxy  of  authors,  such  as  bespan  the 
literary  firmament  of  those  nations 
which  have  had  a  thousand  years  of 
civilized  existence,  we  have  many  bright 
particular  stars,  many  single  luminaries, 
of  the  very  first  magnitude  and  of  the 
most  brilliant  lustre. 

The  earlier  literature  of  the  country 
presents  the  highly  respectable  names 
Yol.  II.— 18. 


of  Franklin  and  Edwards.  The  works 
of  the  former  have  a  high  literary  as 
well  as  scientific  value,  and  those  of 
the  latter  are  thought  by  competent 
judges  to  compare  well  with  the  writ- 
ings of  Locke,  which  is  surely  praise 
enough  "  to  fill  the  ambition  of  a  com- 
mon man," 

The  historical  works  of  Irving  and 
Bancroft  may  well  challenge  a  compar- 
ison with  those  of  Allison  or  Robertson 
or  Thiers  ;  while  those  of  Prescott  have 
much  of  the  combined  excellencies  of 
Hallam  and  Macaulay,  and  have  con- 
tributed largely  to  the  elevation  of  the 
character  of  American  literature,  both 
at  home  and  abroad.  Nor  must  I  omit 
to  mention,  in  terms  of  high  commen- 
dation, the  historical  productions  of  a 
gifted  son  of  our  own  State,  who, 
though  no  longer  resident  with  us,  has 
honored  us  with  his  presence  on  this 
occasion,  and  who  reflects  the  lustre  of 
his  distinguished  reputation  on  the  land 
of  his  birth.  In  an  especial  manner 
does  he  deserve  the  thanks  of  every 
conservative  member  of  society,  for  his 
admirable  historical  treatise  on  Egyp- 
tian archaeology,  in  which  the  infidel 
arguments  of  the  French  and  German 
savans,  are  quite  as  effectually  explod- 
ed, as  was  that  founded  by  them  on 
their  interpretation  of  the  Zodiacs  of 
Dendera  and  Esneh,  by  Champollion. 
We  all  know  how  effectually  the  shout 
of  demoniac  triumph  which  heralded 
the  discovery  of  those  tablets,  was  sti- 
fled in  their  throats,  as  soon  as  the  in- 
scriptions were  read  aright  by  the 
great  decypherer  of  the  hierogliphical 
writings,  and  how  completely  they  were 
thus  driven  from  the  historical  field  of 
argument. 
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la  the  ars  poettca,  that  divine  art, 
which  adds  so  much  to  the  happiness 
and  dignity  of  the  human  species;  which 
has  always  exercised  a  comprehensive 
and  genial  influence  on  the  civilization 
of  the  race,  and  is  never  absent  from  its 
highest  and  palmiest  state  of  develop- 
ment, we  are  not  without  numerous  and 
bright  examples. 

Amidst  much  metrical  mediocrity, 
which,  according  to  the  Horatian  canon 
of  criticism,  is  offensive  to  both  heaven 
and  earth,  we  have  much  genuine  poe- 
try of  a  high  order  ;  and  it  would  be 
no  difficult  task  to  select  from  among 
the  poets  of  America  many  names 
which  the  world  will  not  willingly  let 
die — the  possessors  of  which  have  well 
earned  for  themselves 


"  the  wreath 

Due  to  the  poets'  temples." 

If  we  have  yet  uttered  no  tuneful 
*world-voice ;  if  we  have  reared  no  ma- 
jestic fabric  of  genius  which,  as  we 
pause  to  contemplate  it,  presents  une- 
quivocally the  aspect  of  eternity,  we 
can  console  ourselves  with  the  reflection, 
that  such  structures  are  but  thinly  scat- 
tered along  the  centuries,  and  seem  to 
be  the  crowning  results  of  a  long  pro- 
cess of  previous  preparatory  causes. 

Leaving  out  of  view  entirely,  the 
spoken  literature  of  America ;  the  ora- 
tory of  her  statesmen,  jurists  and  di- 
vines (in  which  she  may  fairly  claim 
equality  with  that  of  any  age,  ancient  or 
modern)  her  literary  progress  has  as- 
suredly, thus  far  been  highly  respectable. 

In  comparing  the  literary  and  scienti- 
fic prospects  of  our  country  with  those 
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of  the  nations  of  Europe,  we  think  we 
can  discover  a  difference  in  our  favour, 
arising  from  the  energy  of  our  national 
character  and  the  nature  of  our  political 
institutions.  The  energy  of  the  Amer- 
ican character  has  become  proverbial. 
No  physical  obstacle,  has  yet  caused  it 
to  succumb,  hardly  to  pause.  Neither 
storm-vexed  seas,  nor  snow-topp'd 
mountains,  nor  arid  deserts  arrest  our 
progress.  We  seem  ready  to  cast  our- 
selves extra  Jlammantia  moenia  mundi. 

Now  this  resistless  energy,  which  for 
the  present  exhausts  itself  in  physical  ef- 
fort and  adventure,  must  when  wealth 
shall  have  accumulated  and  education 
shall  have  become  generally  diffused, 
expend  a  large  portion  of  its  force,  in 
intellectual  efforts,  and  the  results  can- 
not be  regarded  as  by  any  means  doubt- 
ful. That  political  freedom  should  be 
favourable  to  the  growth  of  letters  and 
the  arts,  seems  not  only  natural,  but  is 
in  accordance  with  the  experience  of  the 
past. 

We  recur,  in  illustration  of  this  posi- 
tion, almost  instinctively  to  that  land  of 
renown,  which  has  left  the  deep  imper- 
ishable impress  of  its  intellect  on  all 
succeeding  time,  which  has  anticipated 
the  world  in  every  department  of  intel- 
lectual, and  artistic  excellence ;  whose 
learning  borrowed  by  her  conquerors, 
has  interwoven  itself  with  that  of  all 
succeeding  civilized  nations ;  whose 
very  language,  as  perfect  in  the  days  of 
Homer  and  of  Hesiod  as  in  those  of  Pe- 
ricles, has  been  and  still  is  the  wonder 
of  scholars,  appearing  to  have  had  no 
infancy,  to  have  sprung  into  existence 
like  Minerva  full  armed  from  the  brain 
of  Jove;  which  a  learned,  but  perhaps 
in  this  particular,  enthusiastic  scholar 
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of  our  own  country,  Prof.  Taylor  Lew- 
is, regards  as  too  perfect  to  have  been 
the  work  of  man,  and  hazards  the  sug- 
gestion that  it  was  a  direct  gift  of  the 
deity.  Greece,  the  world's  wonder  and 
the  world's  pride,  was  a  republic. 

Learning  and  the  arts  flourished  un- 
der some  of  the  Roman  emperors,  it  is 
true,  as  well  as  during  the  existence  of 
the  republic.  But  Greece  was  at  that 
time  still  "  living  Greece,"  though  a 
conquered  province.  Athens,  though 
plundered  of  her  richest  ornaments, 
could  still  boast  of  her  schools  at  which 
Roman  youth  were  educated.  Cicero 
and  Horace  were  pupils  of  the  Academy 
or  Lyceum  at  Athens.  Caesar,  Sallust, 
Lucretius  the  author  of  the  Poem  De 
Rerum  Naturae,  Titus  Pomponius,  sur- 
named  Atticus,  from  his  critical  know- 
ledge of  the  Greek  language,  and  indeed 
almost  all  of  the  well  educated  Roman 
youth  of  this  era,  finished  their  studies 
in  Greece. 

In  following  down  the  stream  of  time 
we  find  but  little  to  illustrate  our  posi- 
tion, until  we  reach  the  period  of  the 
,  revival  of  learning  in  Europe,  which  was 
in  reality  but  a  restoration  of  Grecian 
literature,  which  had  found  a  refuge 
from  vandalism  in  Constantinople  and 
the  Caliphats  of  Bagdad  and  Cordova. 
The  greatest  original  production  of  this 
period,  is  doubtless  the  Divina  Come- 
dia  of  Dante,  and  whatever  may  have 
been  the  state  of  civil  liberty  during  the 
feuds  of  the  Guelphs  and  the  Ghibellines, 
this  noble  work  bears  evidence  of  the 
fact  that  its  author  was  on  all  occasions 
the  zealous  and  fearless  advocate  of  civil 
and  religious  freedom. 

During  the  Elizabethan  epoch  of  Eng- 
lish literature,  the  struggle  between  priy*| 


ilege  and  prerogative  had  commenced, 
and  the  era  of  Milton,  Butler  and  Cow- 
ley was  republican.     Look  where  we 
may,  liberty  and  literature  exhibit  ari 
intimate  alliance,  and  we  shall  evince 
but  little  faith  in  the  lesson  taught  us 
by  past  experience,  if  we  allow  our- 
selves £o  entertain  any  but  the  most 
cheering  anticipations  of  our  own  prob- 
able future  literary  eminence.     If  true 
to  our  best  interests,  a  glorious  destiny 
in  this  respect  is  assuredly  in  store  for 
us,  and  to  secure  such  a  result  should 
be  among  the  leading  aims  of  enlight- 
ened patriotism.     How  such  a  desirable 
consummation  is  to  be  most  certainly 
and  speedily  attained,  is  a  question  well 
worthy  of  our  most  serious  consideration. 
It  would  surely,  be  entirely  a  work  of 
supererogation,  to  undertake  to  prove 
before  such  an  audience  as  is  here  pres- 
ent, that  the  only  rational  mode  of  ac- 
complishing this  object  is  by  the  pro- 
motion and  diffusion  of  knowledge.     In- 
deed the  advancement  of  knowledge, 
second  only  to  the  attainment  of  that 
higher    wisdom    which    cometh    from 
above,  is   the  noblest  undertaking  in 
which  the  mind  of  man  can  engage. 
For  not  until  man  casts  aside  the  tram- 
mels of  ignorance — not  until  his  moral 
and  intellectual  nature  has  been  im- 
proved by  culture,  does  he  exhibit  the 
dignity  of  which  humanity  is  capable. 
Heap  upon  him  the  wealth  of  "  all  the 
Indies,"  clothe  him  in  purple  and_  &^ 
linen,  and  lodge  him  in  sumnA"  moral 
aces,  without  intellecfcfte  creature  of 
culture,  he  is  still^sjori,  and  presents 
blind  impulse^  ^g^t  of  true  wisdom 
a  specta^anclloly  and  more  revolting, 
j°?Hnharmonious  than  that  afforded 
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by  the  rude  denizens  of  our  western 
forests.  The  true  and  only  certain 
mode  of  attaining  national  renown,  and 
indeed  material  power  and  greatness,  is 
by  the  cultivation  and  diffusion  of 
knowledge.  Not  that  superficial  know- 
ledge with  which  I  fear  our  utilitarian 
age  is  too  apt  to  be  satisfied ;  but  know- 
ledge broad,  comprehensive  and  pro- 
found, and  hence  our  system  of  educa- 
tion should  embrace  the  whole  ample 
field  of  learning.  At  present  we  are 
forced  to  make  the  humiliating  confes- 
sion, that  education  among  us  is  for  the 
most  part  merely  professional,  and  even 
in  that,  the  low  standard  of  utility  has 
been  erected  as  the  proper  measure  of 
its  value. 

We  by  no  means  wish  to  undervalue 
professional  knowledge.  Indeed  we  are 
advocates  of  high  professional  attain- 
ments ;  but  we  object  to  an  exclusive 
devotion  to  such  pursuits,  as  having  a 
tendency  to  narrow  and  contract  the 
mind.  Nor  does  it  generally  lead  to 
the  attainment  of  the  highest  profes- 
sional reputation.  Marshall  and  Story 
were  not  mere  lawyers,  but  men  of 
enlarged  knowledge  and  profound  schol- 
arship. Mere  professional  attainments 
would  probably  never  have  elevated 
Jeffrey  or  Brougham  to  the  peerage ; 
Armstrong  and  Darwin  are  hardly 
kDow  except  as  poets,  and  the  literary 
fame  of  Burke  and  Clarendon  complete- 
ly eclipses  their  professional  reputation. 
]AnW  degree  of  knowledge,  and  an  im- 
necessarye,ipline  of  the  mind,  is  the 
present  utility  inhere  the  standard  of 
of  its  value.  '**,  as  the  measure 

It  is  indeed  an  ignoble  t 
action— a  mode  of  thinking  whicfrl6  °f 


a  deadly  blight  upon  morals,  litera- 
ture and  art,  and  extinguishes  all  high 
aspirations  after  the  beautiful  and  ideal, 
either  in  life  or  literature.  We  are  told 
by  the  poet,  and  with  truth,  that 

"  Man  loves  knowledge,  and  the  light  of  truth 
More  welcome  strikes  his  understanding's  eye, 
Than  all  the  blandishments  of  sound,  his  ear, 
Than  all  of  taste,  his  tongue." 

But  in  this  age  of  great  physical  pro- 
gress, it-  is  becoming  too  common  to 
value  it  only  in  the  ratio  of  its  produc- 
tiveness. Now,  all  knowledge  is  useful, 
either  immediately  or  remotely  ;  but  we 
degrade  it,  if  we  do  not  love  it  for  its 
own  sake — for  its  ennobling  and  expand- 
ing influence  on  the  mind. 

It  is  impossible  to  estimate  the  full 
value  of  any  new  truth  at  the  time  of  its 
discovery.  Who  could  have  predicted, 
when  Galvani  discovered  that  form  of 
electricity  which  is  generated  by  the 
contact  of  two  dissimilar  metals,  that  it 
would  have  led  to  the  brilliant  discove 
ry  of  the  metallic  bases  of  the  alkalies 
by  Sir  Humphrey  Davy,  or  its  applica- 
tion to  the  telegraph,  or  to  the  more 
exact  determination  of  longitude ;  or 
when  Huygens  discovered  the  polariza- 
tion of  light,  that  the  distinguished 
French  astronomer,  Arrago,  would  have 
been  enabled  by  means  of  it,  to  deter- 
mine that  the  entir.e  body  of  the  sun  is 
not  a  solid  incandescent  mass ;  but  that 
its  central  nucleus  is  surrounded  by  a 
luminous  atmosphere. 

The  necessity  of  enlarging  the  basis 
of  education  in  our  country  is  beginning 
to  force  itself  on  the  public  attention. — 
The  establishment  of  a  National  Uni- 
versity is  now  occupying  the  minds  of 
the  learned  and  patriotic  among  us; 
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and  it  is  gratifying  to  know,  that  the 
governors  of  this  institution,  have  de- 
cided to  enlarge  the  sphere  of  its  use- 
fulness, by  establishing  professorships 
for  teaching  the  application  of  science  to 
agriculture  and  the  arts. 

We  hope,  therefore,  that  the  time  is 
not  remote,  when  we  shall  no  longer  be 
compelled  to  admit  the  correctness  of 
the  remark  made  by  an  able  writer  of 
our  country,  "that  there  is  a  strong 
tendency  among  us  to  undervalue  the 
importance  of  liberal. studies,  philosophi- 
cal investigations,  profound  scholarship 
and  scientific  attainments." 

The  strongest  prejudices  and  the  hot- 
test warfare  of  the  Utilitarians,  has  been 
directed  against  metaphysical  and  phil- 
osophical studies.  Many  do  not  hesi- 
tate to  pronounce  them  positively  useless 
and  productive  of  no  benefit.  '  Very 
different,  however,  was  the  estimate 
placed  on  their  value  by  such  men  as 
Plato,  Cicero,  Bacon,  Leibnetz  and  Mil- 
ton. Cicero  calls  philosophy  the  guide 
of  life,  the  protector  of  virtue  and  the 
expeller  of  vice  ;  Bacon  places  it  only 
subordinant  to  religion,  as  of  all  things 
most  worthy  of  human  nature,  and  Mil- 
ton, in  contemplating  its  grand  results 
and  its  happy  influence  on  the  mind,  in 
the  fullness  of  his  admiration,  exclaims  : 

"  How  charming  is  divine  Philosophy, 
Not  harsh  and  crabbed,  as  dull  fools  suppose, 
But  a  perpetual  least  oi  nectar'd  sweets, 
Where  no  crude  surfeit  reigns." 

High  authority  is  not  wanting  then,  in 
favor  of  such  studies,  for  these  are 
names  which  stand  prominently  forth 
in  the  history  of  our  race,  as  exercising 
an  influence  on  many  generations — an 
influence  which  is  still  felt,  and  which  is 


likely  to  be  coeval  with  the  cultivation 
of  letters. 

As  the  intellectual  is  superior  to  the 
physical,  as  mind  exercises  the  mastery 
over  matter,  surely  that  department  of 
inquiry,  which  aims  at  acquiring  a 
knowledge  of  the  laws  which  regulate 
the  intellectual  faculties,  must  be  a  high 
and  ennobling  pursuit.  It  brings  man 
to  the  study  of  himself,  a  most  impor- 
tant subject  of  study  ;  for  of  his  intel- 
lectual in  a  more  especial  manner,  than 
of  his  physical  nature,  it  may  be  said, 
that  he  is  "  most  fearfully  and  wonder- 
fully made." 

The  highest  possible  subject  of  study 
is  that  sublunary  chef  d'  oeuvre  of  its 
maker,  the  mind  of  man  ;  and  such  stu- 
dy, far  from  being  without  practical  re- 
sults, is  daily  exercising  its  beneficial  ef- 
fects, even  upon  those  who  undervalue 
its  usefulness  and  ridicule  its  pursuit,  for 
it  constitutes  the  basis  of  every  well  de- 
vised system  of  education.  A  proper 
training  of  the  intellectual  and  moral 
faculties,  pre-supposes  a  knowledge  of 
those  faculties  and  of  the  laws  which 
regulate  their  operations.  In  the  Avords 
of  a  fine  writer,  "we  should  not(carry 
our  minds  as  we  do  our  watches,  con- 
tent to  be  ignorant  of  the  constitution 
and  action  within,  and  only  attentive  to 
the  external  circle  of  things  to  which 
the  passions,  like  indexes,  are  pointing." 

Doubtless  much  of  the  prejudice 
which  exists  against  such  studies,  has 
arisen  from  the  wild  vagaries  andjsjgi- 
ty  speculations  of  the  medig^tractions 
men  and  the  transcen^ern  writers  on 
ofsomeof  the.m-ec.ally  among  the 
such  subjee^  abandoning  ^  track 
^itmmte  investigation,  and  endeav- 
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oring  to  dive  into  the  nature  of  efficient 
causes,  and  the  mysterious  laws  of  the 
universe,  have  bewildered  themselves  in 
the  inextricable  mazes  of  conjecture. — 
But  no  such  objection  can  stand  for  a 
moment  against  the  noble  work  of  Mr. 
Locke,  on  the  Human  Understanding, 
or  those  remarkable  specimens  of  crys- 
tal logic  and  condensed  rhetoric,  which 
have  emanated  from  the  pen  of  Sir 
Wm,  Hamilton.  These  and  such  as 
these  are  the  minds  which,  occupying 
the  high  mountain  ranges  of  thought, 
give  impulse  and  direction  to  the  cur- 
rents of  literature  which  meander  in  the 
valleys  below.  Thus  the  writings  of 
Coleiidge  are  redolent  of  the  philosophy 
of  Kant  and  of  Schelling,  and  much  of 
the  poetry  of  Pope  is  but  the  exponent 
of  the  philosophy  of  Lord  Bolingbroke. 
As  an  important  means  of  elevating 
the  standard  of  scholarship,  as  an  intel- 
lectual gymnasium  for  the  discipline  of 
the  mind,  such  studies  surely  deserve 
the  encouragement  and  approbation  of 
those  who  desire  and  aim  at  a  high 
grade  of  intellectual  attainment  for  our 
country.  Diffuse  among  our  popula- 
tion, a  large  number  of  men   of  exten- 


sive attainments  and  profound  learning, 
and  we  may  look  with  confidence  for 
the  appearance  of  works,  which  will,  in 
the  course  of  time,  constitute  a  body  of 
American  literature,  which  will  confer 
honor  on  our  country. 

But  in  striving  after  the  attainment 
of  a  high  order  of  scholarship  and  the 
acquisition  of  human  learning,  let  us 
not  forget  that  man  has  a  moral,  as 
well  as  an  intellectual  nature — that  hu- 
man learning,  scientific  knowledge,  as  we 
call  it,  is  but  the  outwai'd  garment,  the 
artificial  investiture  of  truth — that  our 
emotional  feelings  and  affections  have  a 
higher  dignity,  a  holier  sanctity,  than 
our  intellectual  powers.  Let  us  not 
neglect  the  teaching  of  that  prima  phi- 
losophia,  that  supreme  wisdom,  which 
not  only  sheds  its  bright  light  on  the 
pathway  of  life,  but  spans  with  its  iri- 
descent radiance  the  dark  clouds  which 
overhang  the  tomb — penetrates  the 
otherwise  impenetrable  obscure,  and  in- 
termingles its  cheeering  beams  with 
the  glorious  effulgence  of  eternal  day — 
that  wisdom  which 

makes  us  brave, 
In  the  great  faith  of  life  beyond  the  grave. 


TO   A   KISS. 


Soft  child  ©f  Lov^, 
Inform  me,  oh,  delicioTg.!*1111?  blis8 
Why  thou  so  suddenly  art  gont 
Lost  in  the  moment  thou  art  won. 


Yet  go,  for  wherefore  should  I  sigh  ? 

Or  plead  for  thee  on  bended  knee? 
On  Annie's  lip,  with  raptured  eye, 

A  thousand  full  as  sweet  I  see. 


THINGS  IN  WESTERN  CAROLINA. 
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Pickens'  Nose,  N.  C,  Feb.  14,  '53. 

Messrs.  Editors  :  The  marvellous 
is  at  all  times  of  interest ;  but  truth 
"  stranger  than  fiction  "  possesses  pecu- 
liar charms  for  the  great  public.  To 
contribute  something  to  the  excellencies 
of  your  Magazine  and  give  publicity  to 
occurrences  that  else  might  deteriorate 
into  tradition,  is  the  object  of  my  val- 
entine on  "  Things  in  Western  Caro- 
lina." 

Our  lofty  mountains,  peering  into 
heaven  and  standing  as  the  great  sen- 
tinels of  our  scattered  encampments, 
have,  besides  "  rich  ore  in  their  bosoms," 
a  race  of  rough,  hearty,  generous  men, 
whose  proper  appreciation  requires  some 
intimacy  of  acquaintance.  I  might  tell 
you  inhabitants  of  that  far  off  country 
something  of  our  robust,  rosy-cheeked, 
gladsome  lasses ;  but  that  would  look 
like  inviting  }  ou  to  come  up  and  get 
married.  Keep  away,  if  you  can  do 
anything  in  that  line  down  there,  for 
we  have  many  a  roving  hunter's  boy, 
whose  eye  grows  bright  and  whose 
cheek  mantles  with  the  flush  of  admi- 
ration, as  these  bright  beings  skip  and 
dance  over  some  shady  greensward,  the 
personifications  of  life,  happiness  and 

joy- 
In  the  good  county  of  my  nativity, 

there  live  two  brothers,  Andrew  and 

Thomas  McAfee,  whose  wild  rovings, 

hair-breadth  'scapes  and  wonderful  feats 


have  long  been  the  wonder  of  their 
neighbors.  And  as  they  have  married 
at  last  and  settled  into  something  like 
sober  life,  they  will  pardon  me,  I  trust, 
for  committing  to  your  keeping  some 
disjointed  sketches  of  their  earlier  days. 
Their  father  was  a  farmer,  possessor 
of  a  small  tract  of  land,  well  furnished 
with  horses,  cattle,  hogs  and  whatever 
else  renders  the  farmer  happy.  Sab- 
bath was  a  day  of  rest  with  the  ration- 
al part,  and  of  grazing  with  the  irra- 
tional part,  of  this  farmer's  stock.  The 
old  man  had  forbidden  "  Andy  and 
Tom "  to  disturb  the  animals  on  this 
day,  which  was  a  great  drawback  to 
their  fun;  for  breaking  young  horses 
and  yoking  young  oxen  was  their  pe- 
culiar delight.  They  bore  the  restraint, 
some  time,  as  martyrs.  Finally,  on  a 
clear,  bright  Sunday,  a  well  grown 
three-year-old  bull,  the  property  of 
neighbor  W.,  came  strolling  past  the 
meadow  of  Mr.  McAfee,  making  a  noise 
such  as  these  animals  can  make,  and 
evidently  a  fine  butt  for  these  young 
fellows'  fun.  They  quietly  let  him  in- 
to the  meadow  and  drove  him  to  a 
ditch  out  of  sight  of  the  farm  house. — 
By  arraying  themselves    on   diffc- 

sides  of  the  ditch,  they  %,  ,   , 

.     ,         ..      ,       .,  "'.'both  mounted 

take  down  it,  when  to--.  , , 

-rr    ,  t  mrious,  but  could 

him.      He  becan;  '  , 

,  3  or  back  out.      On  they 

only  proc^J  v  ,         t  A  *    ,, 

^  In  coming  to  a  low  place  in  the 
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bank,  the  animal  leaped  out,  and  Tom, 
being  hindermost,  slid  off.  Attempting 
to  regain  bis  lost  place,  the  animal  made 
at  him  and  Tom  bolted.  Here  was  a 
race.  On  they  went,  Tom  throwing 
dirt  and  the  animal  almost  throwing 
Tom  with  his  horns,  whilst  Andy,  with 
his  feet  locked  around  the  bull  and  his 
tail  over  his  shoulder,  was  endeavoring 
to  stop  him  or  at  least  guide  him  from 
bis  brother.  But  the  rudder  wouldn't 
turn  him,  and  still  on  they  went.  At 
last  Tom  spied  a  '  simmon  saplin'  and 
made  for  it,  whilst  the  speed  increased 
on  both  sides.  Seizing  a  limb  he 
swang  clear  just  as  the  furious  beast 
tore  away  a  part  of  his  breeches.  The 
saplin'  being  very  weak,  would  now  and 
then  bend  down  with  him,  and  this  only 
enraged  Andy's  horse  the  more,  who 
beyond  all  control,  tore  up  the  ground, 
bruised  Andy's  legs  against  the  'simmon 
tree  and  seemed  bent  on  dislodging  his 
treed  disturber.  It  was  curious  to  hear 
Tom  crying  out,  as  the  bush  would 
bend  down,  "  Oh,  don't  brother  Andy  ; 
take  him  away  ;  don't  ride  him  up 
here  any  more,"  when  the  horse  was 
complete  master  of  the  rider,  At  length 
they  thought  of  calling  the  dogs  and 
chasing  him  away.  A  full  pack  soon 
answered  the  call  and  were  in  full  cry 
directly  after  Andy  and  the  beast.  Tom's 
time  for  laughing  came  now,  and  as  soon 
as  he  was  safely  astride  a  high  fence, 
he  enjoyed  the  race  finely.  The  bull 
ran,  the  dogs  chased,  and  Andy  holler- 
ed, until,  finding  his  ride  rather  tiresome 
as 

11  ,as  a  "  leetle  dangerous,"  as  the 
dogs  chaste ,,     ,    „  ,  .,     „ 

i  ,  ,hS>.  bull  round  the  fence, 

he  exchanged  &: «~  -,  /.  v 

,  ,         ,  °  m  for  a  protruding 

stake  and  swung  off> 

As  soon  as  it  was  safe^lu.,  turne(j 


the  animal  out,  and  never  attempted  a 
like  frolic  on  Sunday. 

Being  in  the  mountains  on  one  oc- 
casion, about  twelve  miles  from  home, 
and  preferring  a  ride  to  a  walk,  Andy 
managed  to  get  a  four-year-old  steer 
gentle  by  giving  him  salt  out  of  his 
hand,  and  seizing  a  favorable  moment, 
mounted,  him,  drew  his  tail  over  his 
shoulder  to  hold  back  by,  and  rode  home 
in  quick  time. 

Hunting  was  their  delight.  Andy's 
finest  fun  was  to  drop  gun,  hat,  coat, 
shoes,  &c,  and  keep  up  with  the  pack. 
Following  them  to  the  river,  he  would 
manage  to  lay  hold  of  a  buck  and  either 
drown  him  by  his  superior  muscular 
force,  or  in  company  with  Tom,  horn- 
pole  him  and  take  him  to  town  and 
slaughter  him. 

They  do  not  know  what  fear  is. 
Brought  up  in  the :  mountain  wilds, 
whose  principal  occupants  were  bears, 
panthers,  &c,  they  accustomed  them- 
selves to  dread  nothing.  Andy's  clogs, 
on  one  occasion,  run  something  into  a 
hole  in  a  ledge  of  rocks,  which  hole 
had  often  foiled  him  in  his  pursuit  of 
game.  On  this  occasion  he  resolved  to 
see  where  it  ended  and  what  it  contain- 
ed. Taking  his  gun  and  a  match,  he 
squeezed  himself  through  the  aperture 
and  found  himself  in  a  small  room  or 
den,  and  striking  his  match,  he  saw  a 
few  feet  from  him  two  glistening  balls, 
with  a  bristling  set  of  teeth  just  below  ; 
and  from  a  deep  growl,  he  knew  it  to 
be  a  panther.  It  was  too  late  to  retreat, 
and  with  no  weapon  but  a  gun,  and  no 
second  charge,  his  situation  was  any- 
thing but  pleasant.  Dropping  his  match, 
which  rendered  the  eyes  plain  to  the 
sight,  he  aimed  between  them,  touched 
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the  trigger,  the  gun  fired,  a  spring  and 
a  yell  followed,  and  a  tremendous  pan- 
ther lay  dead  at  his  feet. 

The  aforesaid  Andy  is  great  on  break- 
ing wild  young  horses ;  and  as  his 
plan  may  be  of  interest  to  some  of  your 
readers,  I  will  give  it.  After  bridling, 
he  places  a  huge  chain  round  the  horse's 
neck,  throws  the  other  end  under  the 
door-sill,  draws  his  head  close  to  the 
ground,  jumps  on  and  locks  his  legs 
round  the  flanks,  and  all  creation  can't 


throw  him  off.  After  tiring  him  out  in 
this  way,  it  is  easy  to  saddle  him,  and 
riding  follows  as  a  matter  of  course. 

But  I  have  troubled  you  enough  for 
once.  At  some  other  time  I  may  re- 
sume these  random  incidents,  and  give 
you  sketches  of  others.  In  the  mean- 
time, my  respects  to  the  ladies  and  all 
inquirin'  friends,  while  I  have  the  pleas- 
ure of  being  "  yourn  till  deth." 

B.  Woods. 
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The  session  has  at  last  passed.  Com- 
mencement has  come  and  gone  with  all 
its  beauty  and  bustle,  interest  and  mer- 
riment. The  fairy  forms  of  budding 
girls  and  lovely  women  have  flitted  away 
like  the  bright  visions  of  a  sweet  dream — 
the  proud  young  men  and  the  graver 
dignitaries  have  all  gone — and  yet  a 
sadder  thought.  Amid  all  this  going, 
has  gone  the  graduating  class,  every  one 
of  whom  is  linked  to  some  of  those  who 
remain  here  by  a  tie  of  attachment, 
stronger  even  than  death — yes,  the 
graduating  class  has  gone,  many  of 
them  never  to  visit  again  these  sylvan 
shades  and  pleasant  walks — all  of  them 
"  to  meet  the  shadowy  future."  Those 
of  our  fellow  students,  who  hurried  off 
to  their  homes  on  Friday  morning,  and 
who  are  now  in  the  presence  of  dear 


friends  and  surrounded  by  merry  home 
scenes,  feel  not  so  sharply  the  keen  pain 
of  such  a  separation,     as    those    who 
linger  behind  to  drag  out  the  dull,  dull 
vacation  at  the  "  school-bov  spot." 

The  thought  of  spending  six  lazy, 
lonesome,  idle  weeks  here,  is  itself 
gloomy,  awfully  gloomy  ;  but  all  which 
we  have  before  mentioned,  but  thickens 
and  deepens  this  gloom.  'Tis  quite 
enough  to  over-cloud  the  merriest- 
hearted  lad  ;  for  sadness,  you  know,  like 
the  small-pox,  is  catching,  and,  if  there 
were  any  one  here,  who  was  naturally 
predisposed  to  be  gay,  funny,  frolic- 
some, only  a  few  days'  looking  at  and 
sympathizing  with  the  "  mute  and  sad," 
and  his  sportively  bright  face  would  be 
"  sicklied  o'er  with  the  pale  cast  of 
thought."     Hope  of  happiness,   cruel. 
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forlorn  thing,  bids  ua  a  final  farewell, 
and,  then,  O,  what  a  sad  place  it  must 
be !     Then, 

"  1  do  note, 
That  grief  and  patience,  rdoted  in  him  both, 
Mingle  their  spurs  together." 

But  the  fancied  interrogatory  of  the 
horne-departed-student  comes  back  to 
us  with  a  bold  inquiry  :  "  Why  ?  Why 
should  your  light  young  hearts  thus 
become  heavy  and  sad  ?  Why  should 
not  the  old  oaken  grove  cast  as  dark 
and  cool  a  shade  now  as  in  happy  May- 
time  ?  Why  should  not  the  flowers, 
that  so  gorgeously  line  your  walks,  bud 
as  richly,  bloom  as  beautifully,  and  smell 
as  fragrantly  now  as  then  ?  Why 
should  the  parting  with  your  class- 
mates and  other  fellow-students  cast  a 
gloom  over  you  who  remain  ?  They 
will  return  again.  And  why  should 
the  final  departure  of  the  Senior  Class 
cause  a  pain  at  the  heart  or  start  a  tear 
in  the  eye  ?  The  dearest,  sweetest, 
strongest  earthly  ties  have  once  to  be 
broken,  and  as  the  immortal  bard  of 
Avon  has  said : 

'  Things  without  remedy. 
Should  be  without  regret.' "  • 

To  us,  who  remain,  his  reasoning 
seems  plausible  and  beautiful,  simply 
because  it  is  couched  in  comely  and  se- 
ductive language ;  but,  without  stopping 
here  to  point  out  the  ingenious  sophis- 
try, which  he  has  advanced,  we  will 
merely  say,  there  "  is  a  time  to  weep, 
and  a  time  to  laugh,  a  time  to  mourn, 
and  a  time  to  dance."  Nor  can  the 
subtlest  reasoning  repress  the  scalding 
tear  of  sorrow — nor  the  severest  res- 


traint smother  the  wild  laugh  of  joy. 
They  are  too  deeply  implanted  in  the 
very  nature  of  man  to  be  eradicated  or 
suppressed. 

True,  as  Irving  has  said,  "  man  is  the 
creature  of  interest  and  ambition  ;"  but 
he  is  not  so  much  "the  creature  of  in- 
terest and  ambition  "  as  not  to  be  mov- 
ed, especially  in  his  early  life,  by  the 
witching  charms  that  cluster  around 
and  beautify  the  endeared  home  of 
his  young  boyhood.  No,  no ;  neither 
the  pageantry  of  wealth,  nor  the  pomp 
of  power,  nor  all  the  allurements  of 
high  station,  can  make  a  sensible  man 
forget  his  native  home  and  his  loved 
youthful  companions.  To  be  deprived 
of  the  enjoyment  of  these  by  a  reluc- 
tant tarriance  here  when  all  others  have 
gone  to  revel  in  and  enjoy  them,  though 
this  classic  seat  of  virtue  and  science 
were  as  beautiful  and  delightful  as  the 
far-famed  Thebes  of  olden  times,  would 
color  over  every  thing  in  nature  with  a 
gloom-and--sorrow— engendering  hue, 
would  make  the  most  splendid  romance 
as  dull  and  tasteless  as  the  severest  and 
most  abstruse  mathematics,  and  would 
rob  poetry  of  all  its  sweetest  melody, 
most  soothing  tenderness,  and  most 
stately  sublimity.  Hence,  we  must  be 
sad,  we  must  be  blued  all  over  and 
bored  to  death,  in  spite  of  every  contriv- 
ance which  wit  can  devise,  or  genius 
produce. 

Even  every  one  in  the  village  knows 
that  the  very  stoutest  heart  cannot 
stand  such  excruciating  pain  and  intol- 
erable ennui,  and  consequently  we  find 
the  townsmen  of  every  craft,  more  cheer- 
ful, more  talkative,  and  more  truly  so- 
cial, and  the  worthy  Post  Master  a 
thousand  times  more  accomodating.  And 
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the  most  ^ood-natured,  joking,  and  ven- 
erated Professor  in  the  University,  who 
frequently  passes  through  the  campus 
during  vacation,  seeing  our  desolate  and 
disconsolate  condition  often  good-hu- 
moredly  asks  us  '  if  we  have  bought 
that  rope."  To  tell  you  for  what  pur- 
pose, would  be  to  insult  your  good  un- 
derstandings. But,  blame  the  luck  ! 
Whenever  we  get  our  courage  screwed 
up  to  the  sticking  point,  we  find  that 
we  are  both  out  of  money  and  out  of 
credit,  and  are,  therefore,  driven"  to  the 
hard  and  cruel  necessity  of  going  back 
to  our  rooms  in  overwhelming  despair, 
and  of  attempting  to  kili  old,  dull,  tardy 
time  by  sleeping  balmily  all  night,  and 
if  possible,  twelve  hours  in  the  clear, 
broad  day.  And  thus  every  dry,  hot, 
sultry  June  and  July  day,  after  two 
and  sometimes  three  short  calls  upon 
Miss  Nancy,  between  the  rising  of  the 
sun  and  going  down  of  the  same,  we 
retire  with  a  snail-like  rapidity  to  our 
rooms,  warm  and  fly-inhabited — three 
or  four  of  us  being  grouped  together  to 


keep  ourselves  as  much  company  as  pos- 
sible— and  equipping  and  marshaling 
ourselves  for  the  impudent  and  merciless 
attacks  of  the  flies,  our  inveterate  ene- 
mies, and  the  gentle  wooings  of  Old 
Somnus,  king  of  Dream-laDd,  who  make 
our  faces  their  battle  fields,  we  give  the 
loud  cry  "  to  bed,  to  bed,"  and  in  we 
all  tumble  anxiously  awaiting  the  serene 
victory  of 

"  Innocent  sleep : 
Sleep,  that  knits  up  the  ravell'd  sleeve  of  care, 
The  death  of  each  day's  life,  sore  labour's  bath, 
Balm  of  hurt  minds,great  Nature'ssecond  course, 
Chief  nourisher  in  life's  feast." 

Thus  we,  poor  and  lonely  students,  who 
are  left  here,  while  away  the  cheerless 
vacation  as  best  we  can,  continually  and 
earnestly  wishing  the  coming  of  that 
glad  day,  which  is  to  welcome  back  the 
rest  of  the  boys  into  the  sweet  brother- 
hood of  student  life,  and  to  enliven  our 
downcast  spirits  by  their  bright,  uplook- 
ing  countenances  and  the  pleasing,  thrill- 
ing stories  of  a  happy  and  heartsome 
vacation.  Francisco. 
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Doubtless,  reader,  in   your  strolls 
about  College  you  have  visted  the  place 

known  as  "0 's  Retreat."     'Tis  a 

pleasant  spot,  situated  upon  the  precipi- 
tate bank  of  a  fine  stream,  the  gurgling 
waters  of  which  greatly  enhance  its  beau- 
ty, while  the  pine,  with  its  native  straight- 


ness,  the  Judas-tree,  with  its  crimson 
flowers,  and  the  huge  gray  rocks,  en- 
veloped in  the  clambering  jasmin,  serve 
to  beautify  and  enliven  the  scenery. 

In  short,  it  is  just  such  a  place  as  the 
student,  worried  and  vexed  with  the 
musty  volumes  of  classic  lore,  with  hy- 
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perboia  and  parabola  infinite,  feels  he 
would  like  to  visit ;  a  place  where  he 
is  free  from  the  wholesome  restraints 
of  the  day,  and  where,  unmolested  by 
the  eye  of  superiors,  he  can  give  vent, 
to  his  curbed  feelings,  while  memory, 
the  talisman  of  life,  affords  a  thousand 
different  objects  for  his  lucrative  imagi- 
nation to  dwell  on  ;  bringing  in  vivid 
review,  home  and  its  delightful  associa- 
tions ;  pleasant  thoughts  of  by-gone 
days,  bright  hopes  of  future  success, 
thoughts  of  smiles  that  have  cheered 
and  voices  that  have  encouraged,  all, 
with  others  innumerable,  find  a  place 
in  the  student's  busy  thoughts ;  then 
comes,  though  not  half  so  welcome,  rec- 
ollections of  faults  and  small  failings, 
of  hopes  that  have  been  blasted  in  the 
bud,  of  noble  resolutions  that  have  per- 
ished at  their  birth,  ambitious  desires 
which,  like  meteors,  have  risen  and 
shone  for  a  time  with  dazzling  bright- 
ness, then  sunk,  and  forever. 

But  this  spot,  at  which  you  are  so 
busy  musing  over  the  past  with  its 
pains  and  pleasures,  the  future,  with  its 
hopes  and  prospects,  is  treasured,  yes, 
indelibly  impressed  in  the  memory  of 
many.  This  scenery,  which  you  be- 
hold with  comparative  indifference,  and 
consider  as  merely  a  pleasant  variety, 
is  to  some  a  source  of  melancholy 
thoughts  and  blighted  hopes ;  to  others 
it  is  merely  a  comely  spot  where  they 
love  to  ramble,  and  cull  the  modest 
flowers  of  the  blooming  violet  and  jas- 
min ;  and,  yet,  again,  to  some  it  is  a 
"  bright  spot  in  memory's  waste  round 
which  their  hearts  love  to  linger." 

At  one  time  ,the  very  stone  on  which 
you  are  now  sitting  and  viewing  with 
complacency  the  rippling  stream  below, 


laving  with  its  gentle  waters  the  ver- 
dant bank,  upon  which  the  golden  sun- 
set casts  a  mellow  tint,  and  hastening 
on  through  a  meandering  path,  on,  still 
on,  to  the  pathless  deep ;  perhaps  this 
very  spot  was  once  the  renting  place  of 
the  athletic  aboriginee ;  while  yonder 
spring  that  bubbles  so  brightly,  served 
as  a  bason  whose  sparkling  contents  at 
once  quenched  his  burning  thirst  and 
reflected  his  manly  form  ;  while  upon 
yonder  shelving  bank,  under  the  shade 
of  thos*e  graceful  pines,  who  knows  but 
the  native  chieftain  wooed  the  dusky 
maid? 

But  this  is  mere  conjecture,  and  yet 
who  knows  but  it  may  be  true  ?  The 
rocksare  here — I  he  pines,  the  bank,  the 
spring — all  but  the  native — and,  he  too, 
once  was  here.  But  reflections  on  his 
unfortunate  'ace,  blend  themselves  too 
naturally  with  the  necessities,  the  pri- 
vations and  sufferings  of  our  primitive 
fathers,  to  afford  pleasure. 

In  time  the  native  left  the  home  of 
his  fathers,  and  others  possessed  it,  and 
after  many  years  the  enterprising  pat- 
rons of  the  arts  and  sciences,  selected  a 
spot  in  the  vicinity  of  place  to  be  called 
henceforth  par  excellence  the  "  hill  of 
science. 

Naturally  enough  many  resorted  thith- 
er for  the  acquisition  of  those  attain- 
ments by  which  one  is  enabled  to  be  a 
man  amongst  men  ;  and  then  as  now, 
amongst  the  number  some  were  found 
enamored  of  nature  in  her  primitive 
simplicity.  And  now  a  student  visits 
the  spot  to  you  so  familiar — he  is  one  of 
those  who  love  at  times  to  retire  from 
the  busy  little  world  of  which  he  is  a 
member,  and  amidst  the  loveliness  of 
of  some  far  removed  vale,  pass  the  hours 
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of  recreation  and  pleasure,  where  the 
mind  endeavors  to  combine  in  one  scene 
every  beauteous  image  that  memory 
can  supply,  or  imagination  picture. — 
'lis  then  the  innocent  mind  feels  the 
effect  of  fair  and  lovely  scenery,  where 
nothing  prevents  its  sinking  into  the 
very  recesses  of  the  heart  ;  and  nothing 
tends  more  to  extirpate  malicious  pro- 
pensities than  the  contemplation  of  the 
still  majesty  of  nature. 

Rambles  in  such  places,  amongst 
such  scenery,  create  a  gentler  and  kind- 
er feeling  towards  our  fellow  creatures, 
while  they  form  green,  sunny  resting- 
places  in  the  toilsome  journey  of  life. 

It  was  with  feelings  akin  to  these 
that  the  student  often  resorted  to  the 
place  now  known  as  his  "  retreat :" 
sometimes  he  would  stroll  up  and  down 
the  green  bank  of  the  murmuring  stream 
and  gaze  on  its  chafing  waters  as  they 
rushed  madly  by,  and  think  how  like 
life.  Doubtless,  at  its  source,  a  purling 
brook  sought  its  tortuous  way  over  the 
more  than  "  thousand  and  one "  ob- 
jects that  opposed  a  seemingly  impassa- 
ble ban-ier,  but  over  them  all  it  had 
triumphed,  and  gaining  fresh  strength 
at  every  impulse,  it  soon  forced  its  way 
over  cascade  and  wateifall,  until  it 
looses  itself  in  the  muddy  volume  speed- 
ing its  way  with  increasing  velocity  to 
the  father  of  waters.  So  life  :  first  the 
youthful  mind,  weak,  lenient,  and  pli- 
able, subject  to  every  whim,  warpt  by 
passion  and  wrenched  by  vices,  until  its 
strength  has  matured  and  the  vigor  of 
manhood  has  given  stability  of  character 
and  firmness  of  will ;  then  his  iron  reso- 
lution and  uncompromising  energy  cause 
the  weak  and  pusillanimous  to  look  with 
awe   and  veneration  on   the    "  nobler 


man."  But  the  beauty  of  the  place 
would  often  interrupt  these  philosophical 
reflections.  The  twining  jasmin  was 
perhaps  just  blooming  and  then,  not  as 
now,  (would  it  were  still  so)  the  rocks 
were  literally  covered  with  the  yellow 
buds  and  fragrant  blossoms — emblems 
of  grace  and  beauty,  forming  a  fine  con- 
trast with  the  solid  stone  upon  which 
their  tendrils  were  wound.  And  as  he 
saw  the  tender  vines  clinging  to  the  firm 
rocks  for  support,  yet  beautifying  and 
enlivening  even  their  hard  favoured  faces 
— he  thought  how  fit  an  exponant  of  the 
sexes.  The  vine  is  naturally  tender  and 
dependant  on  the  rock  for  support,  yet 
possesses  those  indispensable  qualities 
which  serve  to  enliven  the  beauty  of  all 
with  which  it  comes  in  contact,  and 
without  which  the  sterile  rock  would  be 
but  rude,  ungraceful  and  unpleasant  to 
the  eye ;  so  is  the  female,  by  nature  to 
a  degree  dependant  on  the  male,  still 
possessing  in  an  eminent  degree  those 
characteristic  charms  which  serve  to  en- 
liven the  social  circle,  and  beautify  the 
fire-side,  with  endless  other  offices  of 
kindness  and  affection,  deprived  of  which 
man  would  soon  become  a  morbid  spec- 
imen, wrapped  in  the  meager  mantle  of 
his  own  gloomy  thoughts. 

But  the  student,  conscious  of  the 
pleasures  the  retreat  was  possessed  of, 
was  far  too  generous  to  enjoy  these 
pleasures  alone — and  now  one  of  the 
fairer  sex  graces  with  her  presence  this 
solitary  spot.  Together  they  admire  the 
sublimities  of  nature,  as  "  she  astonishes 
man  with  her  magnitude,  appals  him 
with  her  darkness,  cheers  him  with  her 
splendor,  soothes  him  with  harmony, 
captivates  with  emotion,  enchants  with 
fame.     She  never  intended  he  should 
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walk  amongst  her  flowers,  her  fields,  her 
streams,  unmoved  ;  nor  did  she  rear  the 
strength  of  the  hills  in  vain,  or  mean 
that  he  should  look  with  a  stupid  heart 
on  the  wild  glory  of  the  foaming  torrent, 
bursting  from  the  darkness  of  the  forest 
and  dashing  over  the  crumbling  rock," 
all  blending  in  one  beautiful  combina- 
tion to  turn  the  reflecting  mind  from 
"  Nature  up  to  Nature's  God." 

And  as  these  genial  spirits  together 
admired  the  rich  donations  of  the  crea- 
tor's hand,  and  doubly  admired  each 
other,  friendship  pure  and  unadultera- 
ted ripened  into  ardent  love  ;  for  if  there 
be  a  time  when  woman  surpasses  her- 
self in  loveliness,  it  is  when  the  rigid 
formalities  of  etiquette  are  flung  aside, 
and  cool,  common  place  address  is  for- 
gotten in  the  natural  gushings  of  the 
admiring  heart,  and  when  artless  sim- 
plicity models  every  action,  thought, 
and  word. 

This  the  student  felt  as  he  saw  his 
fair  companion  with  grace  and  agility 
following  the  serpentine  windings  of  the 
shelving  bank,  now  plucking  the  blush- 
ing violet,  or  fragrant  jasmin  that 
decked  the  undergrowth,  or  seating  her- 
self by  the  murmuring  brook  to  adjust 
her  waving  ringlets,  or  toss  a  fragrant 
bud  or  pleasant  word  to  her  admiring 
companion.  Yes  he  saw  all  these  charms 
and  felt  their  power,  and  he  longed  ar- 
dently for  the  time  he  might  call  their 
author  his  own.  There,  perhaps,  on  that 
same  stone,  while  the  pale  moon  was 
just  sinking  to  her  couch  in  the  west, 
but  still  casting  a  mellow  garb  over  the 
romantic  spot,  while  the  fragrance  of 
early  flowers  was  borne  on  the  soft 
zephyrs  of  evening ;  there  while  their 
voices  were  half  drowned  by  the  steady 


rumbling  of  the  adjacent  stream — there 
they  plighted  to  each  other  their  faith, 

heaven  favoring,  one  day  to  be . 

Heaven  did  favor.  The  student  went 
forth  into  the  world,  that  world  of  which 
he  had  heard  so  much,  of  which  he  knew 
bo  little. 

Fortune  smiled  on  his  honest  efforts, 
and  soon  his  situation  was  such  as  to 
justify  his  demanding  as  his  own,  that 
hand,  which  upon  parting  he  had  press- 
ed with  such  mingled  emotion. 
*  *  *  * 

They  are  now  a  happy  couple,  rejoic- 
ing in  the  pleasures  of  a  western  home 
and  life ;  but  even  to  this  day  they  re- 
collect with  pleasure  the  "  modest  re- 
treat," where  their  halcyon  days  so  pro* 
pitiously  commenced.     *     *     *     * 

Since  that  time,  more  than  a  quarter 
of  a  century  has  been  numbered  with 
the  "  things  that  were,"  and  in  that 
space  how  many  have  visited  this  place. 
Some,  that  have  wandered,  buoyant 
with  life  and  spirits,  while  the  beckoning 
future  urged  them  on  to  fair  prospects 
and  intoxicating  distinctions,  now  lie 
beneath  the  green  sod.  Their  melan- 
choly history  is  soon  told.  Fluttering 
with  anticipations  of  the  pleasure  result- 
ing from  the  honorable  career  marked 
out  by  the  sanguine  expectations  of  de- 
voted friends,  alas !  in  the  midst  of  a 
joyous  youth,  death  relentless  calls  them 
to  the  spirit  land,  and  doating  friends 
learn  bitterly,  that  the  grim  monster 
relents  not. 

To  others,  it  has  been  a  source  of 
mingled  pain  and  pleasure.  There  they 
have  made  and  heard  the  avowal  of 
first,  passionate  love — that  love  which, 
should  be  valued  above  all  other — that 
which  is    pure    and  unalloyed — that 
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which,  when  fortune  frowns,  droops, 
withers,  and  is  almost  destroyed ;  but 
when  she  smiles,  buds,  blossoms  and 
flourishes  with  incredible  strength. 

Others,  again,  have  visited  the  "re- 
treat" merely  to  pass  the  time,  and 
they  have  looked  upon  the  spot  so  dear 
to  some,  with  total  indifference — they 
have  seen  'nothing  but  a  steep  hill,  a 
common  creek,  presenting  to  them 
merely  ordinary  scenery — they  have  seen 
no  cause  for  the  admiration  with  which 
some  view  it,  and  they  never  think  it 
pleasant,  except  when  the  clambering 
flowers  have  produced  their  finest,  their 
rarest  charms. 

While  to  some,  its  every  part  is  dear, 
doubly  dear,  there  they  have  wandered 

with  devoted  friends  and .    There 

they  have  found  it  was  pleasant  to  lin- 
ger, while  the  fair  pale  moon  rose  and 
traversed  her  nightly  path — now  cover- 
ed with  clouds  which  obscure  its  fair 
face — now  bursting  from  its  temporary 
confinement  to  roll  on  with  greater 
brilliancy  only  enhanced  by  its  former 
obscurity,  and  beautifully  exemplifying 
life's  chequered  course ;  there  they  have 
mused  on  the  blissful  present,  the  hope- 
ful future,  while  now  and  then  the 
thought  of  parting  comes  like  a  deadly 
sirocco's  blast  to  all  their  fair  prospects. 
Yes,  that  thought  of  parting, 

"  The  demon  thought — the  blight  of  life," 

to  minds  linked  with  mind,  and  hearts 
encircled  in  friendship's  welcome  em- 
brace ;  where  confidence  is  mingled  with 
esteem,  and  hopes  and  desires  are  blend- 
ed in  harmony. 

But  the   prophetic  eye  looks  down 
the  dim  vista  of  coming  events,  and  in 


the  mysterious  future  it  seems  to  be- 
hold the  student  that  has  so  long  la- 
bored  so    faithfully,  rise,  step  by  step, 
higher  and  higher,  on  the  unstable  lad- 
der of  worldly  fame  until  his  head  al- 
most grows    dizzy    with   his  situation, 
while  he  grasps  eagerly  at  fame,  and 
datches  madly  at  the  fleeting  shadows 
of  transient  honors,  until  worried  and 
vexed  with  these  he  longs  ardently  for 
the  pleasures  of  mind,   the   sweet  de- 
lights of  pure  friendship  which  once  he 
enjoyed  in  his  college  days — pleasures 
now   past,  and    past    forever.      Those 
youthful  pleasures  that  once  he   enjoy- 
ed, those  dear  friends  with  whom  he 
spent   the    hours   so   ple.'.santly,   even 
those  for  whom  he  had  more  than  feel- 
ings of  friendship,  whose  confidence  he 
had  won,    whose  esteem  he  possessed, 
all,  all,  must  now   lie  embodied  in  his 
heart,  and  one  by  one  they  come  up  in 
view  before  him — for  forget  them  he 
never  can. 

Fond  memory  lingers  round  the 
spots  where  he  has  spent  so  many  hap- 
py hours,  and  as  he  thinks  of  the  slop- 
ing bank  where  he  has  often  wandered, 
and  the  gray  stone  on  which  he  has 
sat  for  hours,  and  the  limpid  brook, 
and  sparkling  spring,  a  familiar  voice 
seems  to  say, 

"  Flow,  softly  flow,  by  lawn  and  lea, 
A  rivulet  then  a  river : 
No  where  by  thee,  my  steps  shall  be, 
Forever,  and  for  ever." 

Gentle  words  and  kind  actions  are 
all  treasured,  past  favors  are  recorded 
with  minuteness,  and  it  soothes  the  des- 
ponding spirit  to  muse  on  the  past 
with  its  halcyon  days,  that  were  almost 
too  pleasant    to    be    perpetual;    and 
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though  surrounded  with  cares,  that 
have  perhaps  already  furrowed  his  man- 
ly brow.  Yet  he  eagerly  anticipates  a 
pleasant  renewal  of  those  sacred  pleas- 
ures. But  at  times  a  cloud  seems  to 
overhang  jdl  his  prospects  ;  death,  the 
foe  of  happiness,  may  present  himself 

,  and  then  his  sad  thoughts  wan. 

der  around    a  lone    churchyard  where 


repose  the  remains  of ,  whose  em- 
balmed name  acts  like  a  charm.  Still 
hope  deserts  him  not,  but  points  with 
confidence  to  a  resting  place,  '"where 
the  weary  shall  be  at  rest;"  and  thus 
fond  anticipation  feels  a  meeting  will 
take  place,  which  time,  tide,  nor  fortune 
can  ever  sever. 


"THE  CONNECTION   OF   MIND  WITH  MATTER." 


Knowledge  has  ever  been  the  true 
glory  and  dignity  of  man.  It  has  been 
ever  the  grand  characteristic  of  the  ex- 
alted intellect,  to  pry  into  the  dark  and 
abstruse.  Nothing  can  aid  the  investi- 
gating powers  so  much,  or  develope  the 
stronger  faculties  of  the  mind,  as  a  de- 
votion to  such  subjects.  Although  the 
mind's  eye  may  wander  far  away  in  the 
misty  distance  without  finding  an  object; 
yet,  its  power  is  increased,  and  its  range 
amplified  and  extended.  Although  our 
imagination  at  first,  may  only  reach  the 
verge  of  the  solar  system,  yet  this  pre- 
pares it  for  a  more  distant  flight,  among 
the  circling  orbs  that  fill  the  bright  re- 
gions of  space.  Such  is  the  expansive 
capability  of  our  minds,  that  the  gran- 
der the  subject — the  mightier  the 
theme — the  higher  we  tower  in  our 
comprehensive  powers.  In  order,  there- 
fore, to  enlarge  our  investigative  facul- 
ties, and  to  increase  our  love  for  the 


grand  mysteries  that  cluster  around  our 
being,  we  propose,  kind  reader,  to  make 
a  few  desultory  remarks  upon  "  the 
connection  01  mind  with  matter,"  a 
theme,  at  which  master  minds  have  re- 
coiled, and  the  wisdom  of  ages  failed  to 
elucidate.  But,  understand  me  not,  to 
undertake  to  explain  the  real  connection 
of  mind  with  matter,  but  simply  to  make 
a  few  suggestions  concerning  it.  That 
there  is  such  a  connection,  no  one  aside 
from  the  skeptic,  can  for  a  moment 
doubt.  That  it  has  never  been  satisfac- 
torily explained,  every  one  knows.  But 
that  it  is  incomprehensible — that  this 
wondrous  link  will  forever  remain  be- 
yond the  sweep  of  human  ken,  we  think 
is  mere  assertion  without  proof.  Be- 
cause the  wisdom  and  penetration  of 
metaphysicians,  in  all  past  time,  have 
been  foiled,  by  no  means  proves  that  it 
is  undiscoverable,  and  never  to  be  ex- 
plained. 
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The  immense  importance,  that  would 
attend  such  a  discovery,  such  an  expla- 
nation, cannot  fail  to  be  discernible. 
Our  minds  are  the  "  primam  mobile," 
of  all  the  various  phases  and  phenom- 
ena of  life.  We  revel  in  the  cbarms 
of  nature's  vast  kingdom ;  a  thousand 
scents  delight  the  smell,  a  thousand 
pleasant  sensations,  from  multifarious 
sources,  strike  our  senses,  and  a  thous- 
and asolian  strains,  from  air,  earth,  and 
heaven,  vibrate  symphoniously  upon 
the  tympanum  of  our  ears.  But,  amid 
all  these  demonstrations  of  our  power 
and  susceptibility,  some  of  the  prouder 
manifestations  of  our  nature  are  en- 
wrapped in  mystic  gloom.  The  light- 
ning character  of  our  thoughts — the 
stretches  of  imagination — the  expansion 
of  our  faculties,  and  the  secret  link  that 
binds  material  with  immaterial — these 
things  are  all  unexplained — shrouded 
in  untrodden  darkness.  Who  can  lift 
the  veil  from  this  delicate  theme  ?  Who 
can  probe  this  subtle  subject,  and  bring 
to  light  this  refined  mystery  ;  and  who 
can  expose  to  view,  this  deep  and  inti- 
mate connection  between  our  material 
and  spiritual  bodies  ?  Who  can  show 
the  heaven-wrought  link,  that  unites  the 
towering,  undefined  spirit  with  the  mo- 
tionless clod  of  clay  ?  "  What  a  mys- 
tery to  man,  is  ma"n  !" 

"  How  strange  a  thing  is  man,  a  spirit  saturating 

clay ! 
When  doth  soul  make  embryos  immortal  1  how 

do  they  rank  hereafter  ? 
And  will  the  unconscious  idiot  be  quenched  in 

death  as  nothing  i 
Is  essence  immaterial,  are  these  minds  as  it  were 

thinking  machines? 

Who  can  read  the  riddle  1 
The  brain  may  be  clock-work — mind  its  spring 

—mechanism  quickened  by  a  spirit." 

Vol.  II.— 19. 


Mental  philosophy,  in  every  age,  has 
been  cultivated  to  little  advantage.  Its 
boast  has  been  subtle  disquisitions — 
continued  jargon  and  dispute,  and  flim- 
sy theories. 

And  even  now,  it  is  far  behind  the 
other  sciences,  burdened  with  unmean- 
ing phrases,  nice  distinctions,  and  ba  d 
classification  of  the  mental  faculties. 
Before  the  mind  of  the  anxious  etu- 
dent,  float  in  mazy  confusion,  the 
terms  imagination,  conception,  percep- 
tion, abstraction  and  a  hundred  others, 
that  darken  counsel  by  their  multitude. 
No  wonder,  then,  that  metaphysical  sci- 
ence is  so  perplexing,  intangible  and  ab- 
struse. A  worse  than  cimmerian  gloom 
veils  its  glorious  proportions  from  our  in- 
vestigations, and  hides  from  the  acutest 
philosopher,  the  '  modus  operandi?  of  the 
grandest  exhibitions  pertaining  toman's 
mental  nature.  But  must  this  humiliat- 
ing ignorance  still  prevail  ?  Must  the 
mind  revel  on  forever  in  boundless 
expansion  and  never  know  itself? 
Must  our  minds  be  to  us  "a kingdom," 
without  having  power  to  scrutinize  the 
different  provinces  and  States  thereof  ? 
Must  we  return  to  our  inward  spirit- 
homes,  without  knowing  the  "land 
marks  "  that  define  its  boundaries,  con- 
nections and  dependencies?  Strange 
indeed ;  if  this  is  to  be  our  contradictory 
and  tantalizing  destiny  ! !  And  dark 
th©  philosophy,  that  places  limits  even 
to  human  wisdom.  Can  we  descend  to 
the  minutest  molecules  of  matter,  and 
explain  by  the  atomic  theory  the  chem- 
ical union  and  connection  of  these  at- 
oms ?  The  chemist  answers,  we  can. 
Can  we  upon  the  principles  of  true  sci- 
ence mount  the  chariot  of  thought,  and 
dart  away  among  the  twinkling  orbs  of 
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night,  calculate  their  motions,  estimate 
their  mutual  dependence,  and  analyze 
their  nice  connection  \  The  astronomer 
answers,  we  can.  Then  is  not  the  ex- 
planation of  the  connection  of  mind 
with  matter  within  the  range  of  human 
attainment  ?  Will  not  science's  magic 
wand  evoke  it  from  its  secret  home  ? 
Is  it  always  to  elude,  like  Proteus  of 
old,  the  grasping  fingers  of  intellect? 
"Will  mystery's  shadow  always  eclipse 
this  essential  point  ?  Will  the  folds  of 
the  Gordian  knot  never  be  unravelled, 
or  cut  assunder  ?  The  dim  light  of 
analogy  affords  us  a  gleam  of  hope. 
There  is  more  dependence  to  be  placed 
in  this  method  of  reasoning  than  we 
are  generally  willing  to  admit.  This 
arises  from  the  nice  adaptation  of  our- 
selves to  external  nature.  We  were 
created  with  special  reference  to  our 
present  mode  of  existence ;  hence  we 
reason,  sometimes,  from  the  analogous 
properties  that  seem  to  cling  to  our 
physical  and  spiritual  natures.  From 
the  gross  materials  of  nature's  work, 
we  perceive  a  well  defined  rising  up  to 
the  higher  and  more  refined  depart- 
ments. Can  we  not  see  this  displayed 
in  the  rough  inorganic  rocks,  contrasted 
with  the  soft  and  delicate  proportions 
of  our  bodies  ?  In  the  tangible  prop- 
erties of  water,  contrasted  with  hydro- 
gen gas  ?  In  the  thousand  varieties  of 
visible  objects,  contrasted  with  the  im- 
ponderable agents,  caloric,  light  and 
electricity?  Who  then  can  place  lim- 
its to  material  divisibility  and  refine- 
ment ?  Who  knows  but  that  matter 
rises  in  tenuity  and  fineness,  until  it 
approaches  the  essence  of  spirit  ?  Or  at 
least,  that  it  increases  in  subtlety  and 
delicacy,  until  spirit  plays  upon  it,  like 


electricity  upon  the  extended  wire.  In 
addition,  how  do  we  come  in  contact,  or 
perceive  these  imponderable  material 
substances  ?  We  answer,  by  means  of 
the  finest  mediums  and  processes  of 
which  we  are  master.  Light  is  trans- 
mitted to  us  through  the  transparent 
medium  of  air,  which  is  thirteen  and  a 
half  times  lighter  than  water.  Electric- 
ity is  evolved  by  the  most  delicate  ma- 
chines, and  attracted  by  the  most  point- 
ed and  finely  wrought  rods.  Caloric 
becomes  sensible,  (it  is  masterly  con- 
tended by  some)  by  the  incessant  and 
invisible  vibration  of  the  million  parti- 
cles in  a  given  quantity  of  matter.  Then 
if  these  agents  are  made  apparent,  only 
by  means  of  the  most  delicately  organ- 
ized "media,"  are  they  fit  conductors 
for  spirit  ?  If  these  imponderables  are 
only  evolved  and  conducted  by  the  fin- 
er organizations  of  matter,  then  is  it  not 
reasonable  to  suppose,  that  spirit  plays 
in  connection  with  our  bodies,  upon  such 
or  similarly  organized  poles  ?  Such  is 
the  voice  of  analogy,  and  if  it  errs,  it  is 
not  the  fault  of  the  reasoner.  If  these 
invisible  agents,  subtle  and  towering  as 
they  are,  are  best  conducted  by  poles  of 
the  most  delicate  workmanship,  is  there 
not  reason  to  suppose,  that  there  is  a 
connection  established  between  mind  and 
matter,  upon  these,  or  by  means  of  their 
searching  and  active  qualities  ?  As  we 
said  before,  that  there  is  an  intimrte 
connection  between  our  minds  and  bod- 
ies, no  person  but  the  materialist,  or 
atheist  will  deny.  That  this  connection 
of  our  minds  with  our  material  organ- 
ization has  not  been  fully  recognized 
and  acted  upon,  can  be  seen  in  almost 
every  metaphysical  treatise.  The  mind 
is  frequently  spoken  of  as  acting  inde- 
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pendently  of  the  influence  or  bearing 
of  matter,  doing  its  own  thinking,  and 
wandering,  regardless  of  organization. 
Such  is  the  absurdity,  arising  from  a 
false  idea  of  the  copulatives  that  bind 
together  the  two.  Cannot  the  mind 
play  through  air,  earth,  and  heaven, 
and  still  be  bound  to  its  home  by  the 
invisible  web  of  some  all-pervading 
"aura"?  Is  not  electricity  a  fit  conduc- 
tor for  mind,  in  its  grand  surveys,  and 
rapid  flights  through  the  sun-blazoned 
fields  of  creation  ?  The  former  sports 
playfully  among  the  clouds  of  heaven — 
lies  hidden  in  the  deep  caves  of  the 
earth — floats  around  us  in  every  pass- 
ing gale,  and  pervades  every  tissue  of 
our  bodies.  "  It  dives,  it  drinks,  it  flies" 
forever  on  to  the  essential  bounds  of 
matter.  It  may  be  said,  that  the  ner- 
vous system  is  the  means  by  which  our 
minds  communicate  with  the  grosser  or- 
gans of  our  bodies ;  but  what  brings 
the  nervous  apparatus  in  connection 
with  the  thinking  and  willing  spirit  ? 
The  dim  glimmerings  of  remote  analo- 
gy respond,  what  else  could  serve  the 
purpose  better  than  the  electric  fluid, 
that  ranges  alike  through  animate  and 
inanimate  creation?  We  submit  this 
probability  to  the  good  judgment  of 
the  reader,  proposing  it  as  a  subject  for 
profound  thought  and  discrimination. 

We  don't  set  this  forth  with  a  view 
to  satisfy  all  the  conditions  of  this  w©n- 
drous  problem,  but  simply  as  an  anal- 
ogy that  seems  to  run  through  all 
grades  of  created  beings.  When  man 
was  fashioned  from  the  dust  of  the 
earth  he  was  a  lifeless  and  inert  mass ; 
but  the  Creator  breathed  into  his  nos- 
trils the  breath  of  life,  and  he  became 
a  living  soul.     From  this  act  it  would 


appear  that  some  material  fluid,  some 
searching  current  rushed  through  every 
fibre  of  his  clayey  tenement ;  and,  as  by 
a  convulsive  effort,  he  stood  up  and  be- 
came a  sentient  being.     The   breath  of 
the  Almighty  vitalizing  a  helpless  clod 
of  earth,  seems  to  argue   that  the  spirit 
was  linked  to  the  body  by  some  all  pre- 
vailing material  agent  finely  attenuat- 
ed, and  represented  by  the  "  aura,"  °r 
breath.     Whether  this  will  be  satisfac- 
tory to  the  reader  or  not,  we  will  not 
pretend  to   decide ;  but  there  may  be 
other  reasons  given,  drawn  from  the  de- 
velopments of  modern  science.     Mag- 
netism is  by  all  conceded  to  be  a  modi- 
fication of  electricity.     And  it  is  known, 
when  we  exert  our  animal  magnetism 
upon  another,  who  is   oassive  to  a  cei*- 
tain  extent,  he  soon  yields  to  our  wish- 
es— obeys  our  will — and  is  physically 
and  mentally  under  our  control.     This, 
then,  is  by  far  the  most  conclusive,  and 
noble  proof  that  our  spirits  play  in  con- 
riection  with  our  bodies  upon   material 
cords,  or   poles,    that   are   as   high  as 
heaven,  deep  as  the  earth,  and  co-exten- 
sive with  the  remotest  particle  "in  the 
flaming  bounds  of  space."     But  what- 
ever be  the   connection  of  mind   with 
matter,  be  assured  that  it  is  not  forced 
or  unnatural  ;   for  although   at  death 
our  bodies  will  decay,  the  ttoo  will  be 
united  again — the  wondrous  link  will 
be  again  established — immortalized  mat- 
ter will  be  indissolubly  conjoined  to  the 
immortal  spirit.     Then,  if  our  mortal 
existences  have  been  spent  in  charity's 
endearing  ways,  we  will  mount  up  eter- 
nally, toward  the  great  fount  of  myste- 
ry— where  the  golden  gates  of  Paradise 
are  ever  opening — where  founts  of  life 
eternal  are  ever  laving — where,  upon 
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heaven-strung  harps,  angels  are  ever 
playing — where  glorified  spirits  are  ev- 
er shining' — where  glory's  bright  star 


is  ever   beaming — and  where  the  Son 
of  God  is  forever  smiling. 

w.  w.  s . 


"NO  ONE  IS  TAUGHT  WITHOUT  BEING  SKINNED." 


Experience  is  a  strict,  yet  instructive 
teacher,  and  he  who  would  learn  of  her, 
need  not  imagine  that  she  will  impart 
her  instruction  without  remuneration — 
she  doesn't  keep  a  free  school.  Nor 
does  she  tax  the  whole  community  as  a 
body,,  for  services  individually  bestow- 
ed ;  but  she  compels  each  individual  to 
pay  his  own  tuition,  and  often  times  a 
dear  one.  An  individual  may  lock 
himself  up  within  his  closet,  and  specu- 
late and  theorise  on  the  affairs  of  life, 
and  with  his  obtruding  iuquisitiveness 
attempt  to  peer  into  the  hidden  myste- 
ries of  the  unexplored  eternity  beyond 
the  grave,  "  that  undiscovered  country" 
from  whose  bourne  no  traveler  ere  re- 
turns "  ;  he  may  devise  by  stretches  of 
the  imagination,  plans  by  which  the 
disappointments  and  tribulations  atten- 
dant on  a  passage  through  life  may  be 
evaded  ;  but  experience,  who  "  lays 
judgment  to  the  plummet,''  soon  reduces 
the  fervid  speculations  of  his  excited 
imagination,  to  the  temperature  of  cold 
reality ;  and  the  many  scrubs  inflicted 
on  the  shoals  of  time,  will  soon  convince 
him,  that  life's  pathway  is  not  compos- 
ed altogether  of  flowers.     In  life's  bois- 


terous revelry,  the  sweet  nectar  and 
poisonous  drug  are  commingled  in  the 
same  bowl.  The  thorn  springs  up  side 
by  side  with  the  rose,  and  pricks  the 
rash  or  inexperienced  hand  that  would 
pluck  it.  From  the  same  urn,  Fate 
allots  both  good  and  evil  to  man.  Peace 
and  plenty,  and  wretchedness  and  pov- 
erty, flow  from  the  same  horn.  It  is 
necessary  that  it  should  be  thus.  I  say 
it  is  necessary,  not  only  because  God 
has  so  ordained  it,  and  that  which  He 
regulates  and  controls  let  no  man  dare 
to  call  unnecessary  ;  but  because,  had 
we  no  higher  source  to  look  to,  obser- 
vation and  experience  alone  would  teach 
us  that  this  was  the  law  of  our  nature. 
Man  is  an  impulsive  being,  and  urged 
on  by  passion,  the  voice  of  reason  and 
conscience  would  be  overwhelmed  and 
lost  in  his  rapid  progress  to  the  ulti- 
mate desideratum,  pictured  by  his  fer- 
vid imagination  in  such  rich  and  gaudy 
colors,  and  he  would  rush  to  speedy  de- 
struction, did  not  reverses  and  punish- 
ments call  judgment  to  the  helm,  and 
give  conscience  the  command,  and  warn 
him  from  his  perilous  course ;  for  his 
ultimate  desideratum,  seen  afar  off,  is 
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but  the  deceptive  tints  of  the  rainbow, 
alluring  but  to  destroy,  which  rests  upon 
the  mist,  which  arises  from  the  terrible 
cataract  that  rushes  wildly  and  awfully 
into  the  abyss  below.  'Tis  tribulation 
alone,  which  meets  our  every  step,  that 
takes  the  scales  from  our  eyes,  and 
shows  us  the  destruction  that  awaits  our 
headlong  career.  At  first,  dame  Nature, 
ever  partial  to  her  offspring,  touches  us 
but  lightly  with  her  afflicting  rod  ;  but 
there  are  but  few  who  will  thus  take 
warning — who  will  so  easily  learn.  But 
disregarding  these  beuevolent  warnings, 
man  rushes  madly  on,  till  nature  is 
compelled  to  lay  heavy  hands  upon  him, 
and  stunned  by  the  blow,  for  the  first 
time  begins  to  learn,  that  inclination  is 
not  always  to  be  obeyed,  does  not  always 
lead  to  renown,  happiness  and  pleasure  ; 
but  that  the  beautiful  representation, 
was  but  a  deceptive  phantom,  alluring 
to  misery  and  destruction. 

These  wild  delusions  and  alluring 
hallucinations  are,  at  some  time  or  other, 
to  be  disabused  of  their  charm.  But  it 
is  no  easy  task  for  the  aspiring  novice 
to  moderate  his  chimerical^reams,  sub- 
due and  repress  his  visionary  schemes 
of  future  grandeur  and  elevation,  to  the 
low  level  of  insipid  and  dull  reality. 
Reverses  and  vicissitudes  alone  can  cur- 
tail these  ardent  and  hopeful  anticipa- 
tions of  the  uninitiated  aspirant,  and 
teach  him  to  behold  objects  in  their 
true  light  ;  or  to  adopt  the  very  com- 
mon phraseology  of  our  text,  "  No  one 
is  taught  without  being  skinned." 

The  young  man  just  launching  his 
bark  upon  the  boisterous  waves  of  life's 
strong  sea,  with  a  bosom  glowing  with 
an  unbounded  enthusiasm,  fired  with 
all  the  energy  and  freshness  of  youth, 


and  cheered  on  by  the  brights  dreams 
of  future  wealth,  happiness  and  honor 
painted  in  wild  and  gaudy  colors,  by  an 
unbridled  and  soaring  imagination,  looks 
down  in  contempt,  and  Phaaton-like, 
rides  in  triumph  over  the  vulgar  herd, 
who  trudge  along  with  slow  and  meas- 
ured pace  towards  the  distant  goal.  And 
even  the  father  who  nurtured  his  youth 
and  tutored  his  wayward  feet,  is  looked 
down  upon  from  towering  heights  above. 
And  to  use  his  own  complacent  lan- 
guage, he  can  collect  more  of  the  goods 
and  chattels  of  this  world,  in  six  months, 
than  the  Old  Man  can  in  half  dozen 
years.  And  should  young  hopeful  have 
the  misfortune  to  be  dubbed  an  A.  B., 
inflated  with  all  the  pomposity  of  Col- 
lege dignity,  the  germ  of  intellect  so 
precociously  expanded  and  matured, 
would  enable  him  to  forget  more  m  a 
minute,  than  the  Old  Gentleman  would 
learn  in  a  lifetime.  But  every  dog  has 
his  day.  And  before  this  "  splendid 
prodigy,"  with  rapid  strides,  has  ad- 
vanced many  paces  to  the  attainment  of 
his  grand  emoluments  and  dignities,  he 
finds  himself  the  miserable  dupe,  per- 
haps of  some  horse  jockey,  whom  he  in 
his  omniscient  wisdom,  had  supposed,  in 
reason,  to  have  soared  but  little  above 
the  ox  that  grazed  the  field.  But  this 
removal  of  the  cutaneous  membrane  is 
but  the  signal  for  others,  which  fall 
"  thick  and  fast,  as  lightning  from  the 
mountain  cloud  "  ;  clash  after  clash  of 
ill-made  bargains,  generated  in  igno- 
rance and  conceit,  exhibit  the  fruits  of 
misguided  genius  and  precocious  intel- 
lect. And  as  one  by  one  these  exem- 
plifications of  folly  appear,  his  frail  bark 
is  shot  the  faster  around  the  lessening 
I  circles  of  the  vortex  of  bankruptcy,  and 
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in  agony  he  cries  aloud,  not  to  the 
"  Old  Man,"  but,  help  me  Father  or  I 
sink.  And  this  is  but  the  prototype  of 
the  flaying  principle  that  he  is  to  re- 
ceive, ere  he  will  be  "  taught." 

The  epicure  and  inebriate,  carried 
away  by  the  resistless  impulse  of  their 
insatiate  appetites,  turn  a  deaf  ear  to 
the  kind  admonitions  of  friends,  and 
will  not  be  taught,  'till  disease  fastens 
its  fangs  upon  their  vitals,  or  they  be- 
hold their  children  in  rags  and  weeping 
for  bread.  The  hypochondriac  awakes 
not  from  his  blind  delusion,  till  the  in- 
fectious drugs  have  destroyed  his  con- 
stitution ;  his  last  cent  extracted  by  his 
avaricious  physician,  who  now  deserts 
him,  because  he  can  gain  no  more. 

But  to  none  perhaps,  is  the  applica- 
tion of  this  law  more  sensitively  felt, 
than  by  the  student.  To  the  ambitious 
aspirant  for  College  honors,  who  trust- 
ing that  he  has  the  quartz,  feldspar  and 
mica  sufficiently  developed  to  give  him 
a  position  in  the  granite  formation,  is 
by  no  means  pleased  that  he  has  been 
assigned  to  the  secondary  strata.  And 
he  who  confidently  assures  himself  that 
he  stands  upon  good  ground,  gazing 
with  wistful  eyes  at  the  granite  and 
gneiss  above,  as  much  as  to  say,  I  would 
be  there,  if  but  I  could,  after  being  sub- 
jected to  the  ordeal  of  chemical  analy- 
sis, and  deposited  in  tertiary  formation, 
hears  with  deep  mortification  and  anger, 
the  harsh  words,  "  very  respectable" 
grating  upon  his  ear,  and  after  divers 
fancy  evolutions  of  profanity,  very  sage- 
ly concludes  that  man  may  learn  some- 
thing every  day.  The  candidate  for  the 
tertiary  strata,  that  play  ground  where 
idle  genius  and  persevering  dullness 
meet  as  equals,  when  he  hears  the  mourn- 


ful summons,  that  as  a  "  respectable  " 
man,  he  is  politely  invited  to  take  a 
stand  on  alluvial  soil,  obeys  in  solemn 
silence,  but  inwardly  his  heart  groans  in 
agony  ;  for  what  seems  to  you,  who  are 
unconcerned,  to  be  a  mere  pin  scratch, 
he  feels  to  be  a  deep  incission.  'Tis 
then,  the  adventurous  aspirant  for  "  tol- 
ship,"  when  the  honorable  meed  of"  bad 
with  a  query  "  has  been  awarded  him,  I 
makes  the  wonderful  discovery,  that 
even  the  wisest  men  cannot  always 
judge  correctly  of  another's  talents,  and 
that  they  as  well  as  others  are  capable 
of  displaying  the  affection  of  partiality. 
The  little  urchin  at  the  school-house 
will  tell  you,  that  for  every  first  princi- 
ple of  language,  he  has  bartered  a  por- 
tion of  his  hide.  And  the  enamored 
swain,  who  has  bowed  at  beauty's  shrine, 
and  there  sacrificed  his  dearest  hopes, 
in  mournful  strains  can  asseverate  the 
same  doleful  tale.  And  that  which  you 
might  denominate  "  skinning,"  the  des- 
pairing lover  swears  is  downright  butch- 
ery. 

Thus  life  is  a  skinning  process  from 
beginning  to  end.  None  escape.  It 
affects  ever^  shade,  caste,  and  condition 
of  society ;  the  high  and  the  low,  the 
rich  and  the  poor,  the  bond  and  the  free 
are  all  alike  the  subjects  of  its  control. 
As  we  enter  this  world,  this  stern  law 
receives  us  in  its  cold  embrace,  and 
loosens  not  its  hold,  'till  the  grave 
claims  us  as  its  own.  And  he  Mho 
would  rise  to  eminence,  must  at  the  end 
of  his  career  be  able  to  point  to  scars 
obtained  in  honorable  warfare,  for 

I  ■  "  No  one  is  taught  without  being  skinned." 

C.  T. 
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Think,  not  fair  maiden  one  is  slighted 

By  gentle,  courteous  acts  like  thine ; 
When  hope  is  gone  and  love  is  blighted, 

Then  you  might  crush  this  heart  of  mine. 
Worldly  treasures  are  denied  me, 

And  winning  grace'  seductive  charms ; 
But  yet  there  is  a  "star  that  guides  me, 

And  cheers  my  soul  in  life's  alarms. 
In  !ancy  oft  she  is  before  me, 

1  see  her  in  the  lovely  spring ; 
In  visions  oft  she  hovers  o'er  me, 

Softer  than  iEolian  harps  she  sings. 
Bright  to  the  soul  she  whispers  pleasure, 

Which  none  can  give  nor  take  away ; 
In  short  she  is  a  heavenly  treasure, 

Sent  down  to  bless  life's  transient  day. 
Fain  would  I  linger  ever  near  her, 

And  hear  her  gentle  tones  of  love ; 
No  earthly  treasure  can  be  dearer ; 

With  her  I  could  be  blest  above. 
I  saw  the  nymphs  of  Shannon's  waters, 

I  saw  Columbia's  beauties  rare  ; 
But  she — loveliest  of  Eve's  daughters, 

Eclipsed  the  fairest  of  the  fair. 
Who  could  behold  so  fair  a  being, 


Unconscious  of  her  witching  smiles  1 
Who  could  behold  her  without  feeling 

The  agonies  of  love's  sweet  wiles  1 
I  never  loved  but  once.    No,  never; 

And  when  a  heart  like  mine  is  given, 
It  fondly  clings  and  loves  forever, 

Unchanging  as  the  truth  of  heaven. 
What  is  fame  1    An  empty  treasure ; 

What  is  beauty  ?   Fleeting  shade  ; 
What  is  friendship  ?     Short  lived  pleasure. 

Love  alone  can  ne'er  decay. 
Love  is  holy — 'tis  eternal, — 

Pure  as  lofty  angels'  dreams, 
Essence  of  the  bliss  of  heaven, 

Flowing  in  continuous  streams. 
May  love  your  gentle  bosom  kindle, 

And  cheer  you  in  this  vale  of  tears  ; 
Let  Venus'  self  with  rosy  fingers, 

Entwine  it  round  thy  heart  for  yeaA. 
And  when  you  revel  in  its  pleasures, 

And  all  thy  hours  are  bright  and  gay, 
Then  think  of  one  whose  thoughts  will  bless 
you, 

When  he  must  wander  far  away. 

F.  L. 


INVOCATION  TO  SLEEP. 


Come  thou  blessed  sleep,  enfold  me, 

Soothe  me  in  thine  arms  to  rest, 
Hush  my  spirit's  wayward  murmurs, 

Still  the  tumult  in  my  breast. 
Lay  thy  spell  upon  mine  eyelids, 

They  are  heavy  now  with  tears,  • 
Bid  my  heart  forget  its  sadness, 

All  its  sadness  and  its  fears. 


Gently  in  thy  arms,  oh !  take  me, 
Bear  me  to  my  mountain  home, 

Place  me  there  beside  the  hearth-stone, 
Let  the  dear  ones  'round  me  come. 

Let  me  hear  their  words  of  greeting, 
Soft  as  music  of  the  stream, 

Let  me  feel  on  cheek  and  forehead, 
i?_   Each  fond  kiss ;  ah !  let  me  dream. 


I  would  rest  my  head,  all  weary, 

On  my  fathers  knee — once  more, 
While  he  strokes  my  hair  so  gently, 

Just  as  he  was  wont  of  yore. 
I  would  see  his  dear  face  lighted, 

With  the  smile  I  love  so  well ; 
I  would  hear  his  fond  lips  murmur, 

"  Heaven  bless  then,  darling  Nell." 

Sleep — kind  angel  of  the  weary, 

Bring  me  happy  dreams,  I  pray, 
And  my  gladdened  heart  shall  bless  thee 

When  returns  the  blush  of  day. 
O'er  life's  hills  with  pain  1  clamber  ; 

Very  toilsome  doth  it  seem  ; 
1  am  weary — let  me  slumber, 

I  am  sad— then  let  me  dream. 

Ellen  Gket. 
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Vacation,  with  its  many  pleasures  and 
pleasing  recollections,  is  now  passed,  and 
college  routine  has  again  become  the  dis- 
turber of  many  a  student,  who  has  not 
yet  rid  himself  of  the  effects  of  vacation 
indulgencies.  We  feel  these  effects  our- 
selves, but  we  are  fa«t  resuming  our  old 
harness,  and  will  soon  move  smoothly  on, 
undisturbed  even  by  the  sound  of  the 
'•  College  tocsin  grating  with  harsh  and 
discordant  cacophony  against  the  tympa- 
num of  our  auricular  appendage."  We 
hope  Jhat  the  plans  of  our  fellow-students 
for  enjoyments  were  all  fully  realized, 
and  that  we  all  return  with  renewed  hopes 
and  aspirations  in  the  race  for  intellectual 
and  moral  improvement. 

Perhaps  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  col- 
lege arrangements  are  such  that  there  can 
be  no  issue  of  the  Magazine  for  June  and 
July.  In  that  case  we  would  now  appear 
as  acquaintances  of  its  readers,  and  would 
not  be  introducing  ourselves  to  their  no- 
tice. We  hope  our  bow,  if  not  the  most 
graceful  possible,  will  at  least  be  found 
respectful  and  respectable. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  present  num- 
ber is  the  first  issue  under  the  direction  of 
the  new  corps  of  editors.  It  was  with 
trembling  solicitude  and  distrust  of  our 
own  abilitiea»that  we  first  took  upon  our- 
selves the  guidance  of  the  Magazine,  and 
consented  to  watch  over  its  destinies  for 
the  ensuing  year.  But  the  false  solici- 
tude which  we  now  and  then  meet  with, 
even  amongst  our  fellow-students,  has,  by 
this  time,  banished,  in  a  great  degree,  our 
first  feelings—converting  them  into  o: 
fixed  determination  to  exert  our  utm 
for  the  Magazine,  and  leave  the  result  to 


all  impartial  readers.  We  enter,  then,  up- 
on the  duties  assigned  us  by  the  partiali- 
ty of  our  class-mates  with  a  deep  sense  of 
the  responsibility  they  carry  with  them, 
and  with  a  full  determination  to  use  our 
best  endeavors  to  maintain  the  present 
standing  of  the  Magazine,  and,  if  possible, 
to  carry  it  forward  in  a  steady  career  of 
improvement. 

By  diligence  on  our  part,  aided  by  our 
generous  contributors,  we  shall  soon  be 
able  to  "put  to  silence  the  ignorance  of 
foolish  men,"  who,  for  motives  best 
known  to  themselves,  but  easily  guessed 
by  others,  have  of  late  been  prophesying 
— amusingly  to  us — a  speedy  close  to  the 
hitherto  onward  course  of  the  Magazine. 

We  think  there  are  now  as  much  strength 
of  body  and  vigor  of  mind  in  our  new 
pet  as  at  any  former  period  of  its  life. — 
We  refer  all  to  this,  our  first  issue,  who 
may  be  desirous  to  know  whether  there 
be  any  signs  of  "  approaching  dissolu- 
tion." When  it  is  considered  that  this 
number  has  been  prepared  and  gotten  to- 
gether almost  entirely  in  the  vacation, 
when  the  editors  were  scattered  abroad 
through  the  country  in  search  of  vacation 
pleasures,  and  their  minds  mostly  occupied 
with  other  things — we  feel  sure  no  unpre- 
judiced mind  will  be  dissatisfied,  after  hav- 
ing read  its  contents. 

Any  one  who  may  wish  to  know  what 
more  the  editors  have  to  say  for  them- 
selves and  the  Magazine,  on  their  first  ap- 
pearance, will  please  turn  back  and  read 
the  Salutatory,  and  if  he  be  not  there  sat- 
jsfied,  he  must  find  satisfaction  where  best 

e  may,  for  so  far  as  we  are  concerned,  the 
''  jig  's  up  "  for  the  August  number. 
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We  are  sure  every  intellectual  reader 
will  be  highly  pleased  with  the  address  of 
Dr.  Diekson,  before  the  Alumni  Associa- 
tion. We  have  been  kindly  furnished 
with  it  for  this  number  of  the  Magazine. 
Read  it. 

Read  also  the  "  Connection  of  mind  with 
Matter,"  with  a  view  of  noticing  whether 
the  grounds  there  taken  are  true  and  well 
sustained.  As  we  are  not  aware  that  its 
author  has  ever  before  contributed  to  the 
Magazine,  we  would  be  glad  to  recognize 
him  hereafter  as  a  regular  contributor. 

We  leave  you  to  read  all  the  other 
pieces  without  further  directions  from  us. 
They  are  all  good. 

The  last  corps  of  editors,  in  speaking 
of  the  "child"  they  had  watched  over 
with  so  much  care  for  a  year,  and  had 
raised  to  a  healthy  "lad-ship" — seem 
strongly  to  wish  that  their  ward,  in  after 
times,  "may  sometimes  recollect  his  old 
and  faithful  guardians."  We  wish  only 
to  suggest  to  these  "  faithful  guardians," 
that  there  are  many  little  ways  of  keeping 
up  a  constant  remembrance.  A  "child" 
seldom  forgets  that  one,  who,  though  ab- 
sent, does  not  fail  to  give  visible  tokens  of 
his  interest  in  its  welfare. 

Commencement. — We  are  well  aware 
that  at  this  late  period,  a  detailed  account 
of  commencement  is  not  calculated  to  be  of 
much  interest  to  our  readers.  We  shall, 
then,  as  briefly  as  may  be,  furnish  a  record 
of  its  doings.  We  simply  wish  to  make 
"a  register  of  college  events,"  which 
shall  hereafter  serve  as  a  page  of  pleasant 
reference  to  many,  who  will  doubtless  feel 
an  interest  in  seeing  the  part  they  acted  on 
an  occasion  fraught  with  so  much  of  in- 
terest to  themselves.  We  mean  the  grad- 
uating class.  There  are,  perhaps,  many 
others  to  whom  such  a  page  may  not  be 
uninteresting. 

The  first  public  exercises  of  commence- 


ment were  on  Monday  night — the  sermon 
before  the  Senior  Class,  by  Dr.  Hawks. — 
It  was  preached  from  Romans,  xiv,  7 : — 
"  For  none  of  us  liveth  to  himsllf."  The 
sermon  was  devoted  to  the  inculcation  of 
the  principles  of  charity  among  men.  It 
was  marked  by  much  force  and  beauty — 
full  of  high  and  virtuous  sentiments,  it 
appealed  most  touchingly  and  eloquently 
to  the  Graduating  Class.  "  It  was  able, 
it  was  eloquent,  it  was  learned." 

Shortly  after  its  delivery,  it  was  solicit- 
ed, by  those  for  whom  it  had  been  pre- 
pared, for  publication ;  but  we  were  very 
sorry  to  learn  that  its  distinguished  author 
saw  proper  to  withhold  it.  We  would 
like  very  much  to  have  that  sermon  as  a 
sort  of  pocket  companion. 

"  On  Tuesday  forenoon,"  says  a  corres- 
pondent of  the  Register — we  quote  from 
him  because  not  being  connected  with  col- 
lege he  cannot  be  charged  with  any  desire 
to  puff  commencement  exercises — "the 
echoes  around  the  University  were  wak- 
ened by  the  reading  of  the  most  finished 
composition,  the  utterance  of  which  has 
ever  disturbed  their  repose.  '  The  vindi- 
cation of  Sir  Waiter  Raleigh '  occupied 
two  hours  and  twenty  minutes  in  its  de- 
livery. It  was  a  lecture  by  Dr.  Hawks, 
before  the  Historical  Society.  From  its 
pages  no  grace  of  composition  was  absent. 
Had  the  matter  been  mediocre,  the  man- 
ner in  which  it  was  read  would  have  made 
it  a  rare  treat.  As  what  lawyers  under- 
stand by  a  defence,  it  was  without  fault. 
Not  even  Macaulay — when  painting  the 
trial  of  Hastings,  or  delineating  the  char- 
acters of  the  Lords  whom  the  second 
James  alienated  from  the  throne,  many 
months  before  William  sailed  from  Hol- 
land— shows  more  inspiration  than  did 
Dr.  Hawks  in  his  sketches  of  Elizabeth, 
Burleigh,  Robert  Cecil,  James  and  others, 
with  whom  a  connection  with  the  princi- 
psp-figure  of  his  sketch  rendered  it  neces- 
sary that  his  audience  should  be  acquaint- 
ed.    Nor  were  the  felicitous  quotations 
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from  Kaleigh's  writings,  any  small  part  of 
the  pleasme  given  by  the  lecturer.  No- 
thing could  have  been  more  happy.  They 
were  apples  of  gold  in  pictures  of  silver. 
It  is  cause  for  regret  that  Dr.  Hawks  de- 
clines giving  it  to  the  public  for  the  pres- 
entr." 

Tuesday  night  the  "Fresh  competitors" 
appeared,  and  showed  off  their  declamato- 
ry graces  to  advantage.  They  seemed  to 
take  great  interest  in  what  they  had  to 
repeat,  and  the  most  of  them  acquitted 
themselves  quite  creditably. 

Wednesday  was  the  day  for  the  annual 
addresses — the  one  before  the  two  Literary 
Societies  and  the  other  before  the  Alumni 
Association.  In  the  forenoon,  the  former 
of  these  two  addresses  was  delivered  by 
die  Hon.  A.  0.  P.  Nicholson,  of  Tennes- 
see, on  "  The  influence  of  Lawyers."  It 
was  an  able  and  interesting  address. — 
"The  style  was  elegant  and  easy — the 
thought  very  good — the  range  of  discus- 
sion wide — the  tone  of  morality  lofty — 
the  delivery  unaffected  and  pleasant.  Not 
once  in  ten  years  does  the  orator  before 
our  two  Societies  come  up  to  the  stand- 
ard of  this  last  effort."  But  it  needs  no 
praise.  It  will  soon  be  published  and  all 
can  then  judge  of  its  merits  for  themselves. 
In  the  afternoon,  Dr.  J.  H.  Dickson's  came 
off.  It  is  universally  acknowledged  to  be 
one  of  the  most  learned  Alumni  Address- 
es ever  pronounced  at  Chapel  Hill,  We 
will  not  speak  of  it  further,  for  it  will  be 
found  in  this  number  of  the  Magazine. 

At  night  the  "  Soph  compets "  enter- 
tained us  with  some  good,  but  too  lengthy 
declamations.  The  next  time  they  appear 
it  will  be  upon  their  own  responsibility, 
and  it  is  likely  they  will  not  be  so  "  rich 
in  thoughts  of  other  men." 

Commencement  day,  every  thing  was 
favorable  for  all  to  enjoy  themselves. — 
The  attendance  was  large  and  of  excellent 
quality.  The  day  was  quite  pleasan^ — 
Every  thing  had  been  arranged  in  the 


best  manner  by  the  marshal  and  his  assist- 
ants. Their  arrangements,  somewhat 
new,  were  especially  pleasing  to  our  visit 
ters,  whilst  all  students  soon  saw  they 
were  a  decided  improvement  on  old  cus- 
toms. 

This  day  is  taken  up  almost  entirely  by 
orations  of  the  Graduating  Class.  It  is 
not  our  purpose  nor  our  privilege  to  refer 
to  the  different  speakers,  and  say  which, 
in  our  humble  judgments,  acquitted 
themselves  with  the  most  credit.  It 
would  be  said  immediately,  that  we  were 
partial  to  the  editorial  part  of  the  class. 
This  imputation,  however  true  it  might 
be  thought  to  be,  if  we  had  expressed  an 
opinion,  we  wish  to  avoid.  We  think  all 
performed  their  tasks  well,  ' '  while  not  a 
few  evinced  talents  of  a  high  order." 

They  exhibited  their  speaking  powers 
before  a  large  and  highly  intelligent  audi- 
ence. Before  them  were  the  learned  men 
of  the  State,  and  not  less  than  two  hun- 
dred ladies  who  had  come  to  cheer  the  oc- 
casion with  their  intelligence  and  beau- 

ty- 

The  exercises  on  the  part  of  the  young 
men,  were  as  follows : — 

FORENOON. 

Oration  :  Latin  Salutatory ;  George  M. 
White,  Bladen. 

Oration  :  "  Pseudo  Progress  ;"  Vine  Albert 
Allen,  Newbern. 

Oration:  "  Manual  Labor — its  Importance 
and  Improvement ;"  Alfred  G.  Merritt,  Ten- 
nessee. 

Oration :  "  North  Carolina  should  educate 
her  People ;"  William  W.  Peebles,  North- 
ampton. 

Oration :  "  Imagination  ; '  Alexander  W. 
Lawrence,  Raleigh. 

Oration :  "  Will  Liberal  Principles  Triumph 
in  Europe  1"  Robert  A.  Chambers,  Montgo- 
mery. 

Oration :  "  Ars  longa,  vita  brevis  ;"  William 
H.  Powell,  Bertie. 

Oration :  "  Mormonism ;"  Thomas  T.  Dis- 
mokes,  Tennessee. 

Oration :  "  California  :"  N.  Elridge  Scales, 
Rockingham. 
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Oration :  "  North  Carolina  should  support  a 
Home  Literature  ;'"  Archibald  R.  Black, 
Moore. 

Oration  :  "  The  Study  of  Geology ;"  Alex- 
ander McIver,  Moore. 

Oration  :  "  The  Sublimity  of  the  Psalms  ;" 
Solomon  Pool,  Elizabeth  City. 

AFTERNOON. 

Oration :  "  Humbuggery ;"  David  G.  Worth, 
Ashborough. 

Oration  :  "  Intelligence  Essential  to  Repub- 
licanism ;"  James  M.  Bullock,  Alabama. 

Oration  :  "  Ireland's  Misery  :  England's 
Shame  ;"  Junius  I.  Scales,  Rockingham. 

Oration :  "  Spurious  Aristocracies  ,"  James 
Woods,  Tennesse. 

Annual  Report :  Degrees  Conferred :  Vale- 
dictory, Oration ;  John  Lindsay  Morehead, 
Greensboro'. 

The  following  are  the  names  of  the 
Graduates  who  go  out  from  the  University 
for  the  year,  1853.  They  are  fifty-seven 
in  number,  and  have  a  reputation  both  for 
good  scholarship  and  good  deportment : 

Vine  A.  Allen,  of  Newbern  ;  Richard  T.  Ar- 
rington,  Warrenton  ;  William  H.  Battle,  Jr., 
Chapel  Hill ;  Archibald  R.  Black,  Moore  ; 
James  M.  Bullock,  Alabama  ;  B.  A.  Capeheart, 
Murfreesborough  ;  Robert  A  Chambers,  Mont- 
gomery ;  Frederick  H.  Cobb,  Kinston ;  Dub- 
rutz  Cutlar,  Wilmington ;  Thomas  T.  Dismu- 
kes,  Tennessee  ;  Wm  B.  Dusenbery,  Lexing- 
ton ;  Thomas  C.  Ferebee,  Camden  ;  Benjamin 
T.  Green,  Granville ;  Plummer  W.  Green, 
Warren  ;  David  C.  Hall,  Warrenton ;  Cyrus 
Harrington,  Moore  ;  John  W.  Holmes,  Wil- 
mington; James  B.  Huges,  Newbern;  John 
W.  Johnston,  Halifax  ;  Nathaniel  C.  Jones, 
Wake ;  Cornelius  G.  Lamb,  Jr.,  Camden  ;  Alex- 
ander W.  Lawrence,  Raleigh ;  Thomas  C. 
Leak,  Richmond ;  Walter  J.  Leak,  Mississippi ; 
Gavin  H.  Lindsay,  Greensborough  ;  Hugh  G. 
Livingston,  Robeson ;  William  A.  Mclntyre, 
Fayetteville  ;  Alexander  McIver,  Moore  ;  Da- 
niel McN.  McKay,  Cumberland  ;  John  A.  Mc- 
Kay, Cumberland  ;  Walker  Mears,  Wilming- 
ton ;  Alfred  G.  Merritt,  Tenn. ;  John  S.  Moore, 
Chapel  Hill ;  John  W.  Moore, Hertford  ;  John 
L.  Morehead,  Greensborough;  William  H. 
Morrow,  Chapel  Hill ;  Kenneth  M.  Murchison, 
Manchester,  Spencer  A.  O'l  )aniel,  Chatham  ; 
William  W.  Peebles,  Northampton  ;  Solomon 


Pool,  Elizabeth  City  ;  William  H.  Powell, 
Bertie  ;  William  A.  Robinson,  Warren  ;  Le- 
mon Ruffin,  Franklin  ;  Nathaniel  E.  Scales, 
Madison  ;  Junius  I.  Scales,  Rockingham  ;  Hen- 
ry R.  Shorter,  Alabama  ;  James  M.  Spencer, 
Alabama  ;  John  C.  Stickney,  Alabama  ;  John 
D.  Taylor,  Wilmington  ,  John  T.  Taylor,  Ox- 
ford ;  George  N.  Thompson,  Caswell ; Henry  T. 
Torrence,  Pittsborough  ;  James  H.  Whitaker, 
Halifax ;  George  M.  White,  Bladen ;  James 
Woods,  Tenn.  ;  David  G.  Worth,  Ashebo- 
rough  ;  Adam  E.  Wright,  Wilmington. 

We  hope  we  shall  be  excused  for  giv- 
ing their  names,  as  we  have  always  known 
them.  We  can't,  for  the  life  of  us,  see 
whence  arises  that  taste,  which  graduates 
young  men  under  foreign  Latinized  names. 
We  would  be  glad  to  know  how  many 
mothers,  who  gave  the  fitty-seven  last 
graduates  their  names,  would  recognize 
their  sons  under  the  improved  names 
which  they  bore  on  the  2nd  day  of  June. 
When  it  comes  our  time,  we  humbly  ask 
the  privilege  of  graduating  under  our  moth- 
er name.  We  want  no  learned  Professor  to 
attempt  any  emendation.  Does  the  cus- 
tom of  Latinizing,  sound  learned — or  is  it 
fashionable  ?  In  either  case,  why  was  the 
ninth  name  on  the  "  order  of  exercises," 
for  commencement,  left  in  its  primitive 
beauty  ?   So  of  about  a  half  dozen  others. 

At  nine  o'clock  at  night,  the  "  Assem- 
bly Rooms"  began  to  be  crowded  by  the 
lovers  of  the  Terpsichorean  art,  eager 
"to  chase  the  glowing  hours  with  flying 
feet,"  and  by  ten,  the  room  presented 
one  blaze  of  beauty.  And  "  when  music 
arose  with  its  voluptuous  swell,"  all  joined 
in  the  merry  dance,  and  many  there 
were 

"  E'en  the  slight  hare-bell  would  raise  its  head 
Elastic  from  their  airy  tread." 

It  would  be  a  vain  task  to  attempt  to 
say,  who  was  the  belle,  or  to  what  section 
we  were  most  indebted  on  the  occasion. 
When  we  think  of  the  bright  galaxy  of 
ornaments  presented  by  Greensborough, 
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to  our  brilliant  casket,  and  are  about  to 
award  the  palm  to  that  place,  Wilmington 
brings  into  view  her  rare  gems,  and  con- 
fuses our  judgment.  And  then  Raleigh, 
with  almost  irresistible  demands,  points 
to  her  jewels,  claiming  the  prize.  And 
as  Fayetteville,  Hillsborough,  and  other 
places  in  succession  present  their  claims, 
bewildered,  we  have  nothing  to  say. 

At  one  o'clock  the  supper  room  was 
thrown  open,  where  a  sumptuous  and  va- 
ried repast  was  served  ;  and  to  say  that 
it  was  eagerly  devoured  is  praise  sufficient. 

After  supper,  the  dance  was  still  kept 
f  u-,  until  a  late  hour,  when  the  company 
gradually  dispersed.  The  very  orderly 
manner  in  which  the  ball  was  conducted, 
reflects  great  credit  on  the  Manr.gers,  for 
"all  went  merry  as  a  marriage  bell." 

Commencement  and  the  ball  have  past, 
but  their  impress  is  left  on  many  hearts. 
Many  were  the  conquests  made  by  Beauty, 
"  under  the  chandeliers  and  corn-crested 
columns  of  the  'New  Library.'"  And 
we  hope,  that  in  some  instances  at  least, 
"captivity  was  led  captive." 

OFFICIAL  REPORT  OF  DEGREES.  DIS- 
TINCTIONS, &c,  CONFERRED. 
FRESHMAN  CLASS. 

I. —  SCHOLARSHIP. 

The  First  Distinction  was  assigned  to  Messrs- 
Bryan,  Lawrence,  Merritt,  Morrow,  Sessions 
and  White. 

The  Second — Messrs.  Cowper,  Crump,  Dowd, 
Hines,  Johnson,  Owens,  Slade,  Springs,  Ste- 
venson, Waddell  and  N.  S.  Yarborough. 

The  Third — Messrs.  Burney,  Doss,  Drake, 
Hilhard  and  Irwin. 

II . — DEPORTMENT . 

Seven  members  of  this  class  were  absent  from 
no  duty  during  th^  year,  viz:  Messrs.  Crump, 
Hilliard,  Hines,  Merritt,  Rudisill,  Slade  and 
Waddell. 

SOPHOMORE  CLASS. 

I. — SCHOLARSHIP. 

The  First  Distinction — Messrs.  Colton,  E- 
W.  Gilliam  and  Puttick. 

The  Second — Messrs.  Betts,  Davis,  Gaines, 
Gatling,  Hall,  McDugald,  Wharton  and  Whit- 
aker. 


The  Third— Messrs.  Brearly,  Campbell,  Gra- 
ham, Lewis,  Mclver,  McNair, Montgomery  and  ' 
Whitfield. 

II. — DEPORTMENT. 

There  are  56  regular  members ;  of  these  19, 
or  more  than  one-third,  have  been  absent  from 
no  duty  during  the  year ;  these  are  Messrs. 
Boyden,  Colton,  Davis,  Gatling,  J.  B.  Gilliam, 
Hadly,  Hall,  J.  R.  Hogan,  Irion,  James,  Lewis, 
McNair,  R.  McNair,  McNeill,  Puttick,  Slade, 
Turner,  Wharton  and  Whitfield. 

JUNIOR  CLASS. 

1. — SCHOLARSHIP. 

First  Distinction — Messrs.  Alexander,  Bad- 
ham,  Battle,  Graves,  Jackson  and  "Wetmore. 

Second — Messrs.  Bullock,  Galloway,  John- 
ston, Long,  Merritt,  Rand,  Robeson,  Rufnn,  W. 
L.  Scott,  Vann  and  J.  H.  Wright. 

Third — Messrs.  R.  Bradford,  Morrison,  Shaw, 
and  B.  Whitfield. 

II. — DEPORTMENT. 

Ten  of  the  61  regular  members  of  this  class 
have  been  absent  from  no  duty  during  the  year, 
viz :  Messrs.  Andrews,  Battle,  Bullock,  Graves, 
Nichols,  W.  L.  Scott,  Vann,  Wetmor«,  B. 
Whitfield,  and  T.  Whitfield,  and  4  of  the  ten, 
viz :  Messrs.  Andrews,  Battle,  Bullock  and 
Graves,  have  never  been  absent  during  the  three, 
years  they  have  been  members  of  the  Institution. 
SENIOR  CLASS. 

I. — SCHOLARSHIP. 

First  Distinction — Messrs.  Black,  Lawrence, 
Mclver,  Merritt,  Morehead,  Spencer  and  White. 

The  Second — Messrs.  Allen,  Chambers,  B. 
F.  Green,  Harrington,  Livingston,  Pool,  Pow- 
ell, Woods  and  Worth. 

The  Third— Messrs.  Battle,  Bullock,  Dis- 
mukes,  Ferebee,  Peebles,  N.  E.  Scales,  J.  I. 
Scales. 

The  next  best  scholars  were  Messrs.  Cutlar, 
Stiekney  and  J.  T.  Taylor. 

II. — DEPORTMENT. 

The  attendances  required  of  each  student  up- 
on Morning  and  Evening  Prayers,  Divine  Wor- 
ship on  the  Sabbath,  and  at  recitations,  are  1200, 
each  year  or  4800  during  the  Collegiate  term 
of  four  years. 

Of  the  57  regular  members  oi  this  class,  4 
viz :  Messrs.  Bullock,  Ferebee,  D.  McN.  Mc- 
Kay, and  N.  E.  Scales  were  absent  from  no  duty 
during  four  years.  Mr.  Spencer  was  twice  ab- 
sent from  Prayers,  twice  from  Recitation  and 
once  from  Divine  Worship  during  the  Sopho- 
more year ;  Mr.  Lamb  12  times  from  Prayers 
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and  8  from  Recitation  during  the  Freshman 
year,  all  on  account  of  sickness,  and  neither  was 
absent  in  any  other  instance  during  four  years. 
Mr.  Pool  was  not  absent  during  the  three  first 
years,  and  but  once  during  the  Senior  year. 

Messrs.  B.  T.  Green,  J.  T.  Taylor  and  White, 
were  rarely  and  never  voluntarily  absent  during 
four  years. 

Mr.  Livingston  entered  Freshman  half  ad- 
vanced, and  was  never  tardy  during  three  years 
and  a  half. 

Mr.  J.  McKay  entered  Sophomore,  and  was 
never  absent  during  three  years.  Mr.  Dismukes 
entered  at  the  same  time,  and  was  never  absent 
when  able  to  attend. 

Messrs.  Black  and  Merritt  entered  Sophomore 
half  advanced  and  were  never  absent,  and  Mr. 
Mclver  but  once  (from  Morning  Prayers)  during 
two  years  and  a  half. 

Mr.  Stickney  entered  Junior  half  advanced 
and  was  never  absent. 

The  next  most  punctual  were  Messrs.  Worth' 
Battle,  J.  I.  Scales,  Peebles,  Powell,  Chambers, 
Harrington  and  Lawrence. 

Messrs.  Allen  and  Morehead  lost  considera- 
ble time  from  severe  sickness,  but  neither  was 
ever  voluntarily  absent,  and  the  latter  never  ab- 
sent from  any  cause  when  upon  the  Hill,  during 
the  full  collegiate  term  of  four  years. 

The  degree  of  A.  M.,  in  regular  course, 
was  conferred  upon  the  following  gentle- 
men: 

William  A.  Dick,  M.  D.,  Lumberton  ;  Seaton 
Gales,  Raleigh ;  Julius  Gorrell,  Greensborough ; 
William  E.  Hill,  Duplin ;  Richard  Hines,  Chap- 
el Hill ;  William  H.  Johnston,  Tarborough ; 
Malcom  MeNair,  Robeson  ;  John  Pool,  Eliza- 
beth City;  William  G.  Pool,  M.  D.,  Elizabeth 
City ;  R.  Lawrence  Smith,  Scotland  Neck ; 
Clement  G.  Wright,  Fayetteville. 

The  Honorary  Degree  of  D.  D.  was  con- 
ferred upon  the  Rev.  Joseph  Cross,  of 
Charleston,  S.  C,  the  Rt.  Rev.  Thomas 
F.  Davis,  Bishop  of  the  Protestant  Episco- 
pal Church  of  South  Carolina,  and  the  Rev. 
Cyrus  Johnson  of  Charlotte. 

The  Honorary  Degree  of  LL.  D.  was 
conferred  upon  the  Hon.  Walker  Ander- 
son, Chief  Justice  of  the  State  of  Florida, 
the  Hon.  Frederic  Nash,  phief  Justice, 
and  the  Hon.  William  H.  Battle  and  Rich- 
ard M.  Pearson,  Judges  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  North  Carolina. 


At  its  late  commencement,  Randolph 
Macon  College  conferred  the  degree  of 
Doctor  of  Divinity  upon  the  Rev.  C.  F. 
Deems,  of  Greensborough,  It  gives  us 
pleasure,  in  tnTs  connection,  to  record  so 
just  a  compliment  to  our  Adjunct  Profes- 
sor in  Rhetoric — for  such  he  was  a  few 
years  ago. 

We  clip  the  following  from  the  New 
York  Times.  The  writer  seems  to  have 
been  at  the  late  commencement. 

"  The  University  of  North  Carolina  is  hand- 
somely seated  at  Chapel  Hill,  in  a  rolling  coun- 
try, some  thirty  miles  west  of  Raleigh.  The 
village  contains  about  one  thousand  inhabitant  s 
and  is  by  nature  and  improvement  one  of  the 
prettiest  in  the  Southern  country.  Especially 
to  be  admired  is  the  location  of  the  College 
buildings,  in  tho  midst  of  a  thick  grove  of  noble 
oaks  ;  the  grounds  being  laid  off  into  broad 
gravelled  walks,  whoselborders  are  set  with  ev- 
ery manner  of  flower  that  will  bear  our  Winter 
air,  and  a  rich  sward  gently  sloping  under  the 
old  trees  from  the  buildings  to  the  main  street 
of  Chapel  Hill,  distant  about  four  hundred  yards. 
"  The  University  is  one  of  the  most  respecta- 
ble in  all  the  country.  It  is  under  no  sectarian 
influence.  During  the  past  session  it  counted 
270  students,  and  its  numbers  are  increasing  with 
every  session.  Its  Faculty  consists  of  a  Presi- 
dent, eleven  Professors,  and  three  Tutors,  and 
is  an  able  and  learned  one.  That  the  Institution 
has  been  racked  by  none  of  those  great  storms 
which  have  so  frequently  visited  other  Southern 
Colleges,  and  thus  impaired  their  influence,  may 
be  safely  inferred  from  the  fact  that  one  of  the 
Professors  has  filled  his  Chair  for  twenty-seven 
years  ;  another  for  thirty-five. 

"  The  present  prosperity  of  Chapel  Hill  (as 
they  call  it  here)  is  in  a  great  measure  to  be  at- 
tributed to  the  wise  administration  of  Hon.  David 
L.  Swain,  LL.  D.,  who  has  presided  over  its 
fortunes  for  the  last  eighteen  years.  His  very 
extraordinary  wisdom  in  moderating  the  warm 
blood  of  Southern  youth  is  universally  admitted ; 
and  in  his  present  high  station,  he  possesses  the 
confidence  of  every  sect  and  section  of  North 
Carolina. 

"  In  closing,  I  may  add  that  the  University  o  f 
North  Carolina  has,  through  its  alumni,  exercis- 
ed a  full  share  of  influence  upon  America.  As 
proof,  I  cite  the  names  of  Benton,  William  R. 
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King,  Secretary  Eaton,  Hawks,  Polk,  John  Y. 
Mason,  Graham,  Mangum,  Dobbin,  Nicholson, 
Bishops  Otey,  Polk,  Hawks,  Green  and  Davis, 
besides  many  other  distinguishetLaames  scatter- 
ed throughout  the  South  and  West.  As  in  the 
New  England  States,  so  in  North  Carolina,  one 
of  the  chief  articles  of  export  is  Men.  Hence, 
many  of  the  sons  ol  this  University  may  be 
found  in  the  more  energetic  population  of  the 
Valley  of  the  Mississippi.  Her  influence  abroad, 
however,  is  not  altogether  due  to  emigration. — 
She  has  always  been  a  favorite  throughout  the 
South — never  so  much  perhaps  as  now — espe- 
cially in  Alabama.  May  the  light  which  she 
diffuses  never  be  less !" 

We  are  glad  to  receive  all  our  exchanges. 
They  all  come  regularly. 

The  Alumni  of  the  Institution  have 
been  over  and  again  appealed  to  for  a  li- 
beral patronage  of  the  Magazine.  We  give 
the  two  following  notes,  as  in  the  latter, 
will  be  found  an  expression  of  the  feelings 
of  the  Association,  in  reference  to  the 
Magazine  : 

University  of  North  Carolina. 
June  1st.,  1853. 

Gentlemen  of  the  Alumni  AssocrATioN  : — 
In  February,  '52,  the  students  of  the  University 
anxious  to  open  a  way  for  their  own  improve- 
ment as  writers;,  and  to  increase  the  libraries  of 
the  two  Literary  Societies,  began  the  publica- 
tion of  a  monthly  periodical.  Though,  since 
that  time,  the  list  of  subscribers  as  well  as  the 
character  of  the  Magazine,  has  been  gradually 
increasing  and  improving,  yet  to  make  it  what 
it  ought  to  be,  what  it  can  be— one  of  the  best 
periodicals  in  the  country— we  need  more  con- 
tributions from  older  and  wiser  heads,  and  more 
"  material  aid"  irom  every  quarter. 

Every  one,  who  has,  or  expects  to  have,  a  son 
at  the  University  ;  every  one  who  wishes  to  see 
this  venerable  and  time-honored  Institution  ad- 
yance  still  more  in  usefulness,  and  rise  still  high- 
er in  reputation,  has  a  deep,  a  permanent  inter- 
est in  the  success  of  this  only  Magazine  in  the 
State— this  pet  of  his  sons. 

Franklin  began  as  an  humble  contributor  of  a 
small  paper,  in  the  office  of  which  he  was  a 
printer,  but  died  one  of  the  best  writers  of  his 
age— one  of  the  first  philosophers  of  the  world. 


Would  you  have  your  sons  be  Franklins?  If 
so,  smile  on,  encourage  their  humble  youthful 
efforts.  We  hope  not  to  be  compelled  to  incur 
the  shame  of  a  failure,  and  would  be  exceeding- 
ly rejoiced  if  our  appeal  may  meet  your  indivi- 
dual approbation,  and  our  Magazine  your  hear- 
ty co-operation  and  liberal  support. 
With  the  highest  regard, 
Yours,  &c., 

The  Editorial  Corps. 

University  of  North  Carolina, 
June  7th,  1853. 

Gentlemen  : — The  Alumni  Association  have 
directed  me  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your 
polite  and  interesting  communication.  It  was 
read  at  the  private  meeting  of  the  Association, 
and  after  some  discussion  it  was  resolved,  on 
motion,  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Hawks,  that  the  Asso- 
ciation will  maintain  a  lively  interest  in  the  im- 
portant enterprise  under  your  care,  inasmuch  as 
they  regard  it  as  likely  to  arouse  a  spirit  for  re- 
search and  self- improvement  in  all  literary  and 
scientific  matters.  The  Association  would  en- 
courage you  to  active  and  persevering  efforts  to 
maintain  a  lofty  standard  for  the  essays  which 
you  may  publish,  and  hope  that  measures  which 
have  just  been  instituted,  may  be  of  some,  even 
if  of  indirect,  benefit  to  the  Universiiy  Maga- 
zine. 

My  own  individual  interest  in  your  charge 
has  been  too  often  manifested,  to  require  that  I 
should  add  to  the  reply  of  the  Association,  as- 
surance of  my  own  hearty  concurrence  there- 
in. 

I  am,  most  respectfully, 

Charles  Phillips, 
Sect.  Al.  Assoc. 

We  give  the  following  interesting  little 
correspondence  without  comment.  It 
speaks  very  beautifully  for  itself.  The 
first  note  is  from  a  committee  of  the  last 
Junior  class,  on  parting  with  their  Mathe- 
matical Professor,  as  such : 

Chapel  Hill,  May  22, 1853. 

Dr.  Phillips  :— Permit  us,  in  behalf  of  our 
class-mates,  to  present  to  you  this  cane,  a  slight 
token  of  our  esteem. 
During  the  past  two  years,  whilst  placed  under 
your  immediate  instruction,  we  have  found  in 
you  all  the  characteristics  of  a  worthy  gentleman 
and  wise  Professor,  zealously  laboring  to  per- 
form well  the  task  allotted  to  you. 
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Being  on  the  eve  of  bidding  you  farewell,  as 
an  instructor,  we  beg  to  present  to  you  this'me- 
morial  ol  our  unabated  regard. 

Wishing  you  continued  health  and  happi- 
ness, 

We  remain  ever  grateful, 
Yours. 

Ed.  L.  Faison,         ) 

D.  J.  Brooks,  [  Com. 

Jas.  A.  Englehare,  J 

Chapel  Hill,  24th  May,  1853. 

Gentlemen:— I  was  too  busily  engaged  in 
Astronomical  *  Recreations  last  evening,  when 
I  received  your  polite  note,  accompanied  by  the 
present  of  a  gold-headed  cane,  to  make  an  im- 
mediate reply. 

Next  to  a  consciousness  of  having,  to  the  ut- 
most of  my  abilities,  endeavored  to  promote  the 
best  interest  of  my  classes,  I  value  their  esteem, 
because  it  is  an  evidence,  that  though  we  may 
not  always  have  been  on  the  same  side  of  a  ques- 
tion, yet  our  differences  have  produced  no  per- 
manent alienation.  I  am  iully  aware  that  the 
path  up  the  hill  of  science  is  but  sparsely  strew- 
ed with  flowers,  and  that  there  is  but  little  room 
for  the  dreams  of  fancy  to  beguile  the  tedious- 
ness  of  the  way  ;  and  I  am,  therefore,  prepared 
to  see  a  few  give  up  the  struggle  for  eminence 
in  mathematics.  Still  I  cannot  help  thinking 
that  the  language  in  which  Newton  thought 
and  wrote,  and  by  which  he  so  satisfactorily  in- 
terpreted the  "  enigma  of  the  skies,"  is  worthy, 
not  merely  of  the  notice,  but  of  the  study  of  those 
who  receive  a  liberal  education. 

Accept  for  yourselves,  gentlemen,  and  pre- 
sent to  your  class,  my  thanks  for  their  valued 
present,  and  be  assured  I  shall  not  cease  to  hope 
and  pray,  that  their  lives  may  ba  useful,  their 
characters  honorable,  their  deaths  peaceful,  and 
their  immorality  glorious. 
I  am, 

Gentlemen, 
Yours, 

Very  truly, 
James  Phillips. 


Messrs.  Ed.  L.  Faison, 
D.J.  Brooks, 
Jas.  A.  Engelhard, 


Com. 


*  The  Dr.  was  "  engaged"  in  the  last  "recreations" 
■which  that  class  will  ever  afford  him,  by  furnishing 
him,  in  the  way  of  examination,  "  papers,"  with  "  As- 
tronomical" curiosities. 


The  Fourth  of  July. — It  was  on  this 
day  that  the  citizens  of  our  commonwealth 
were  seen  flocking  together  to  do  reverence 
to  the  shades  of  their  ancestors,  and  to 
offer  up  anthems  of  praise  to  the  Author 
of  the  blessings  they  enjoyed,  with  de- 
vout petitions  for  their  continuance. 

And  amidst  this  general  renewal  of  pa- 
triotism, the  citizens  of  Chapel  Hill  and 
its  vicinity  were  not  idle.  They,  with  the 
students  of  the  University,  remaining  on 
the  Hill  in  the  vacation,  celebrated  this 
day  with  a  spirit  of  enthusiasm  that  would 
have  done  credit  to  a  much  more  populous 
place. 

About  noon,  Girard  Hall  was  filled  with 
a  large  crowd  of  people.  The  exercises 
were  opened  with  prayer  by  Rev.  F.  M. 
Hubbard.  The  Mecklenburg  Declaration 
of  Independence  of  May,  1775,  was  then 
read  by  Mr.  Andrew  Mickle,  followed  by 
the  reading  of  the  National  Declaration  of 
4th  July,  1766,  by  Mr.  A.  B.  Vaughan.— 
Mr.  Wm.  H.  Spencer,  one  of  us,  then  de- 
lived  a  chaste  and  appropriate  oration. — 
Mr.  J.  B.  Lucas  followed  with  an  address 
on  Odd  Fellowship.  It  was  well  conceiv- 
ed and  well  written. 

A  procession  was  formed  which  march- 
ed from  the  Chapel  to  a  rich  and  bountiful 
repast,  prepared  under  the  supervision  of 
Mr.  W.  A.  Thompson. 

Some  capital  toasts  were  offered,  suc- 
ceeded by  short  and  spicy  speeches  from 
several  gentlemen.  The  celebration  closed 
by  a  display  of  fire-works,  at  night. 

We  feel  sure  that  no  place  in  the  State, 
of  equal  size,  celebrated  the  Fourth  with  a 
more  becoming  spirit  than  did  Chapel  Hill. 

Gov.  Swain  is  at  this  time  in  the  wes- 
tern part  of  the  State,  where  he  has  been 
spending  his  time  since  shortly  after  the 
close  of  last  session.  The  precise  time  at 
which  he  will  return  to  the  Institution  is 
not  now  known.  The  Seniors,  we  are 
confident,  would  be  glad  to  see  the  Gov- 
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ernor,  not  from  any  feelings  of  dissatis- 
faction, however. 

At  the  time  we  pen  this  Dr.  Mitchell  is 
here,  but  at  the  time  you  read  it,  he  expects 
not  to  be  here.  He  leaves  in  a  few  days  to 
make_  a  short  visit  to  New  Haven,  for  the 
purpose  of  meeting  the  class  with  which 
he  graduated  forty  years  ago.  Out  of 
seventy  members  which  the  class  contain- 
ed at  the  time  of  its  graduation,  Dr.  Mitch- 
ell is  one  of  forty-two  still  living. 

The  prospects  of  the  University  were 
never  brighter  than  at  present.  Our  ses- 
sion opens  with  more  new  students  than 
ever  entered  the  Institution  at  one  time. 
Fifty-seven  left  us  as  graduates,  and  about 
ninety  have  come  at  the  beginning  of  this 
session  to  supply  their  places.  The  Fresh- 
man Class  numbers  over  seventy. 

We  sometimes  wonder  if  the  Trustees 
never  intend  accommodating  us  better  in 
the  way  of  rooms !  College  buildings 
crowded,  will  not  hold  over  half  the  stu- 
dents here,  whilst  the  other  half  are  com- 
pelled to  pay  high  room  rent  in  the  village. 
This  constitutes  an  item  of  expense,  which 
some  at  least,  would  like  to  avoid,  but 
cannot,  without  the  aid  Of  those  whose 
duty  it  would  seem  to  be  to  supply  them 
with  rooms  as  cheaply  as  they  do  those  of 
their  fellow-students  in  the  college  build- 
ings. "  Is  there  no  balm  in  Gilead?" — 
The  college  is  increasing,  and  ought  not 
accommodations  to  increase  in  the  same 
proportion  ? 

Our  Contributors. — "We  are  ever  grate- 
ful to  all  who  take  an  interest  in  our  suc- 


cess, and  more  especially  are  we  to  thosa 
who  manifest  that  interest  by  the  aid  they 
afford  us  by  their  pens. 

All  are  assured  that  unless  their  pieces 
are  found  amongst  rejected  articles,  they 
will  appear  as  soon  as  we  can  reach  them. 
We  say  this  because  we  think  some  that 
have  been  passed  upon  favorably,  will  un- 
avoidably be  crowded  out  of  this  number. 
We  wish  to  please  all  and  treat  all  alike, 

"  A  Lady,"  we  are  compelled  to  let  fall 
under  our  table.  We  regret  it  very  much, 
but  we  must  be  just  to  the  Magazine  be- 
fore we  are  polite  to  the  ladies,  at  least,  if 
politeness  consists  in  not  rejecting  a  piece 
mainly  because  it  came  from  "  A  Lady." 

''Philo"  needs  to  have  some  thoughts 
before  he  attempts  to  write  for  the  Maga- 
zine.    He  is  young  yet,  however. 

"Delta's  "  piece  is  a  good  one,  but  we 
have  good  reason  to  know  that  it  has  seen 
the  light  before.  Try  again  "  Delta,"  and 
be  more  honest  next  time. 

We  would  simply  suggest  to  "  Hillfield  " 
that  in  his  next  attempt  it  would  be  well 
for  him  to  "Divide  and  Conquer." — 
Don't  be  so  general  in  what  you  say. 

"  Amor  "  gives  us  a  few  of  his  "  verses." 
We  select  the  best  one  for  our  readers. — 
iiisnot  so  bad.  Hear  it.  It  is  "  To> 
"of" . 

"  I  saw  you  when  a  shadowy  light, 

The  risen  moon1  distilled  ; 
I  saw  you  when  the  shades  of  night, 

With  crystal  dews  were  filled ; 
I  saw  you  when  with  nimble  step, 

In  sprightly  grace  you  moved; 
Brighter  than  Cynthia's  beam  your  smile, 

i"  saw  you  and  I  loved." 
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BATTLE  OF  MOORE'S  CREEK  BRIDGE, 

FROM 

MEMOIRS    OF    MAJOR-GENERAL    ROBERT    HOWE. 


BY    A.    M.    HOOPER. 


Governor  Martin,  in  order  to  pre- 
pare for  co-operation  with  the  forces 
which  he  expected  from  the  North,  or 
in  any  event,  to  give  ascendancy  to  the 
royal  cause,  in  North  Carolina,  sent  se- 
veral commissions  to  the  leaders  of  the 
Highlanders,  for  raising  and  command- 
ing regiments ;  and  granted  one  to  a 
Mr.  McDonald  their  chief,  to  act  as  their 
general.  He  also  sent  them  a  Procla- 
mation, to  be  distributed — commanding 
all  persons  on  their  allegiance  to  repair 
to  the  royal  standard,  which  was  erect 
ed  at  Cross  Creek,  (now  Fayetteville.) 
about  the  beginning  of  February, 
1776. 

Upon  the  first  intelligence  that  the 
loyalists  were  assembling,  Brigadier-Ge- 
neral Moore  marched  at  the  head  of  a 
Provincial  regiment  and  such  militia  as 
he  could  suddenly  collect,  with  some 
pieces  of  cannon,  and  took  a  strong  po- 
sition within  a  few  miles  of  them,  on 
Rockfish  Creek. 

McDonald  soon  approached,  and  sent 
Vol,  II.— 20. 


a  letter  to  Moore,  enclosing  the  Gover- 
nor's proclamation,  and  recommending 
to  him  and  his  followers  to  join  the 
King's  standard  immediately  ;  "  other- 
wise he  should  consider  them  traitors  to 
the  constitution  and  take  the  necessary 
steps  to  conquer  and  subdue  them." 

Moore  protracted  the  negotiation  in 
the  hope  that  the  numerous  bodies  of 
militia  which  were  advancing  to  join 
him  would  soon  enable  him  to  surround 
and  overpower  his  adversary. 

McDonald  at  length  perceived  his 
danger,  and  suddenly  decamping  at 
midnight,  endeavored,  by  forced  march- 
es, to  extricate  himself  from  it,  and  join 
Governor  Martin  and  Lord  William 
Campbell,  who  were  encouraged  to 
commence  hostilities  by  the  arrival  of 
General  Clinton  in  the  province. 

The  plan  of  the  Scotch  General  was 
to  pass  between  Wilmington  and  the 
sea  shore,  to  proceed  south,  and  join  the 
British  fleet  which  lay  below  Bruns- 
wick, in  the  Cape  Fear  River.     On  the 
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night  of  the  second  day's  march  he 
pitched  his  camp  on  the  banks  of  South 
River,  about  twenty  miles  above  Wil- 
mington, and  crossing  from  Bladen  into 
New  Hanover  county,  the  following 
morning,  he  suddenly  came  upon  the 
encampments  of  Colonels  Caswe'l  and 
Lillington  on  the  east  side  of  Moore's 
Creek,  a  small  stream  that  empties  into 
South  River. 

The  situation  of  the  loyalists,  with 
the  army  of  General  Moore  in  rapid 
pursuit,  and  the  Whig  forces  in  front, 
was  too  critical  for  delay,  and  an  en- 
gagement was  determined  on  under  the 
immediate  command  of  Col.  McLeod, 
who  was  the  real  and  efficient  leader, 
although  McDonald  was  the  ostensible 
commander. 

The  camps  of  the  belligerants  were 
only  divided  by  the  narrow,  though 
deep  stream,  already  mentioned. 

On  the  night  of  the  26th  of  Februa- 
ry, intelligence  was  received  in  the 
Whig  camp,  that  the  tories  had  deter- 
mined to  make  an  attack  early  the  next 
morning — arrangements  were  accord- 
ingly made  to  meet  the  approaching 
crisis. 

Early  in  the  night  the  planks  were 
partially  removed  from  the  bridge,  and 
those  left,  distributed  in  such  a  manner, 
as  to  increase  the  perils  of  the  passage. 
The  sleepers  were  also  greased  for  the 
same  purpose. 

The  Whig  army  were  kept  under 
arms  the  whole  night.  Caswell's  forces, 
consisting  of  the  Newbern  battalion  of 
minute-men,  and  the  militia  from  Cra- 
ven, Johnston,  Dobbs  and  Wake  coun- 
ties, and  amounting  to  seven  hundred 
men,  constituted  the  main  body  of  the 
army. 


Lillington,  with  his  minute-men,  and 
volunteers — three  hundred  in  all- 
formed  what  may  be  styled  the  ad- 
vance guard,  and  took  his  station  in 
front. 

At  break  of  day  the  forces  of  the 
Scotch  General  were  in  motion,  and 
with  a  steady 'march  approached  the 
verge  of  the  stream.  The  fire  on  both 
sides  commenced. 

Colonel  McLeod,  charging  furiously 
on  the  bridge,  fell  in  the  very  beginning 
of  the  engagement.  His  officers  fol- 
lowing on,  the  bridge  again  became  a 
fatal  spot.  Their  ranks  were  thrown 
into  disorder,  not  only  by  the  death  of 
their  officers,  but  by  the  condition  of 
the  bridge.  They  broke  and  fled.  The 
Whigs,  availing  themselves  of  the  car- 
nage and  confusion,  replaced  the  planks, 
crossed  the  bridge,  and  charged  the 
enemy  with  great  impetuosity.* 

The  Highlanders  were  routed  and 
finally  General  McDonald  and  many 
other  officers  were  taken  prisoners. 

Colonel,  afterwards  General  Moore, 
gives  an  account  somewhat  different, 
but  notirreconcilable  from  the  above.  He 
says,  in  a  letter  to  President  Harnett, 
as  follows:   "The  next  morning  (the 


'Among  the  followers  of  Lillington,  was  a 
youth  of  nineteen  years  of  age,  second  son  of 
Archibald  MacLaine,  of  Wilmington.  He  be- 
longed to  one  of  the  volunteer  corps,  and  fought 
in  the  engagement,  but  was  not  wounded.  He 
returned  home  in  high  spirits,  and  apparent 
health.  He  spoke  of  the  battle  as  being  obsti- 
nately contested,  but  I  do  not  remember  hearing 
that  he  gave  any  details.  Indeed,  there  was 
but  little  time  for  conversation,  as  he  was  sud- 
denly seized  with  a  fever,  the  consequence  of 
fatigue  and  exposure,  and  although  the  best  med- 
ical aid  was  promptly  obtained,  expired  on  the 
third  day  after  the  action. 
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27th)  at  break  of  day,  an  alarm  gun  was 
fired  ;  immediately  after  which,  scarcely 
allowing  our  people  time  to  prepare, 
the  tory  army,  with  Captain  McLeod 
at  their  head,  made  their  attack  on 
Colonels  Caswell  and  Lillington  ;  and 
and  finding  a  small  entrenchment  next 
the  bridge,  on  our  side,  empty,  conclud- 
ed that  our  people  had  abandoned  their 
post,  and  in  the  most  furious  manner 
advanced  within  thirty  paces  of  our 
breastwork  and  artillery." 

To  these  statements  may  be  added, 
an  item  derived  from  an  article  which 
appeared  in  a  Newbern  paper  about 
twenty-five  years  ago. 

I  never  saw  the  paper,  but  frequent- 
ly heard  the  subject  discussed.  In  this 
article  it  is  stated  substantially  that  the 
charge  of  Colonel  Caswell  at  the  head 
of  five  hundred  cavalry  decided  the  for- 
tune of  the  day.  The  troops  here  call- 
ed cavalry,  I  presume,  were  mounted 
infantry. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  official 
letter  of  Colonel  Caswell,  contains  so 
few  particulars  of  the  battle.  That  por- 
tion of  it  appended  to  Mr.  Junes'  De- 
fence of  North  Carolina,  contains  little 
more  than  the  fact  that  the  victory  was 
gained,  and  the  names  of  the  principal 
prisoners. 

Mr.  Jones  in  his  work,  ascribes  to  Col. 
Lillington  "  the  honors  of  the  day."  I 
will  observe,  however,  what  probably 
no  one  will  deny,  that  had  not  Caswell 
arrived  with  the  main  body  of  the  ar- 
my, in  time  to  make  a  stand  against  at 
least  fifteen  hundred  Highlanders,  the 
fate  of  the  gallant  Lillington  and  his 
brave  followers  would  have  been  very 
similar  to  that  of  Leonidas  and  his  he- 
roic band  at  the  pass  of  Thermopylae. 


But  speculation  must  yield  to  fact. 
The  convention  which  met  at  Halifax, 
in  April  1776,  voted  a  resolution  of 
thanks  to  Colonel  Caswell  for  his  ser- 
vices on  this  occasion  of  this  victory* 
and  there  can  be  no  better  authority 
than  an  act  of  a  Provincial  Convention 
during  the  revolution,  and  especially 
when  no  protest  against  that  act,  by  any 
dissentient  members  is  on  record. 

My  account  differs  in  several  respects 
from  Mr.  Jones'.  That  gentleman  rep- 
resents the  two  commanders  as  acting 
independently  of  each  other.  I  consid- 
er them  as  acting  in  concert  under  the 
arrangements  of  the  preceding  evening. 

Mr.  Jones  says,  in  substance,  the  bat- 
tle was  fought,  the  enemy's  General  ta- 
ken, and  the  victory  gained  by  a  body 
of  three  hundred  men,  over  an  army  of 
more  than  fifteen  hundred  Highlanders, 
who  are  represented  by  Mr.  J.  himself 
as  displaying  all  the  characteristic  bra- 
very of  their  nation,  and  this  in  broad 
day  light,  and  in  regular  warfare. 

I  say  that  the  victory  was  gained  by 
the  valor  of  the  combined  army  ;  thai 
every  division  participated  in  the  toils 
and  dangers  of  the  day. 

Mr.  Jones  says  that  Caswell  was,  from 
want  of  room,  compelled  to  form  in  the 
rear  ;  that  he  followed  Lillington  after 


*The  fact  of  this  resolution  of  thanks,  I  obtain 
from  Governor  Swain's  lecture  before  the  His- 
torical Society,  published  in  the  May  number  of 
the  University  Magazine. 

1  had  delayed  sending  this  article,  expecting 
to  procure  the  date  of  Colonel  Caswell's  pro- 
motion to  the  Brigadier  Generalship ;  but  the 
resolution  of  thanks  is  conclusive  on  the  point, 
and  renders  the  dale  of  the  promotion  unneces- 
sary for  my  purpose. 

Governor  Swain  derives  it  from  the  American> 
Archives. 
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that  officer  "  had  engaged  the  very  heart 
of  the  enemy  "  ;  and  that  he,  (Caswell,) 
by  "  charging  heavily,  aided  "  in  routing 
the  royal  array. 

I  ask  was  Caswell,  from  being  "com- 
pelled" to  form  in  the  rear,  compelled 
also  to  remain  there  until  the  victory 
was  gained  by  the  three  hundred  men 
in  advance  ?  Is  it  not  reasonable  to 
believe  that  his  movements  must  have 
■been  simultaneous  with  those  of  Lilling- 
ton, and  if  so,  why  the  necessity  of  an 
apology,  which  the  expression  "for 
want  of  room  "  implies,  unless  it  is  for  a 
surmised  tardiness  on  the  part  of  Cas- 
well? I  do  not,  therefore,  agree  with 
Mr.  Jones,  that  it  was  "  impossible  for 
Col.  Caswell  to  share  in  the  earlier  la- 
bors of  the  day."  I  see  no  impediment, 
whatever,  to  his  crossing  the  bridge  the 
moment  Lillington's  troops  had  passed 
it;  and  that  he  did  so,  and  fought  as 
gallantly  as  Lillington,  or  any  other 
officer — and  that  in  his  capacity  of 
Commander-in-Chief  he  directed  the 
movements  of  the  army — I  have  not  a 
doubt.  If  otherwise,  the  Convention 
which  passed  a  resolution  of  thanks  to 
Caswell  for  his  services  on  that  occasion, 
was  guilty  of  the  grossest  injustice  in 
overlooking  Lillington,  who,  however, 
be  it  noted,  never  complained  of  such 
injustice-;  and  was  too  honorable  and 
upright  a  gentleman,  to  arrogate  to 
biinself  exclusive  distinction,  where  an- 
other was  entitled  to  at  least  an  equal 
share  of  renown. 

Mr.  Jones  does  not  give  his  authority 
for  his  account,  ex;  ■.  t  that  he  ref  s  to 
the  "  few  living  patriarchs  of  Cape  Fear." 
He  mentions  the  late  Col.  Samuel  Ashe, 
©f  New  Hanover,  as  a  gentleman  to 
whom  be  is  much  indebted,  but  does 


not  give  him  as  author  of  a  single  speci" 
fied  fact. 

For  myself,  I  shall  not  allow  this  op- 
portunity to  pass,  without  expressing 
my  respect — my  veneration  for  Colonel 
Ashe. 

When  I  last  saw  him,  he  was  strick- 
en in  years ;  but  age  had  made  no  in- 
roads on  his  intellectual  powers,  nor  had 
its  infirmities  impaired  the  moral  strength 
and  beauty  of  his  fine  character. 

Among  the  many  virtues  of  my  ven- 
erable friend,  were  an  independence  and 
impartiality,  which  could  never  be 
swayed,  even  by  friendship  or  consan- 
guinity. These  virtues  always  excited 
my  admiration,  in  a  greater  degree,  as 
existing  in  one  of  so  ardent  a  tempera- 
ment and  such  warm  affections. 

For  any  fact  which  Col.  Ashe  would 
affirm,  as  coming  within  the  range  of 
his  personal  observation,  1  would  be  as 
well  satisfied  with  his  s'mple  declara- 
tion, as  with  the  oath  of  an  ordinary 
man.  But  Col.  Ashe  was  not  in  the 
battle  of  Moore's  Creek  bridge — he  was 
not  in  North  Carolina  at  the  time.  He 
was  a  young  lieutenant  in  th  Continen- 
tal service,  and  stationed  in  one  of  the 
Northern  Provinces.  If,  therefore,  he 
furnished  Mr.  Jones  with  any  part  of 
his  account,  he  must  have  given  it  as 
hearsay — and  hearsay  must  not  be  con- 
founded with  tradition. 

Historical  accuracy  is  my  sole  object 
in  the  Memoirs;  and  I  spare  no  pains 
in  investigating  every  difficulty  which 
meets  me  on  my  course  ;  I  trust,  there- 
fore, that  any  remarks,  which  the  sub- 
ject imperatively  demands  may  not  be 
deemed  invidious  ;  and  especially  I  dis- 
claim any  feeling  unfriendly  to  Mr. 
Jones,  who  notwithstanding  some  mis- 
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takes  has  in  my  opinion,  done  more  for 
the  defence  of  North  Carolina  than  any 
other  writer  ;  and  who,  for  his  services, 
is  entitled  to  the  warmest  gratitude  of 
those  of  her  citizens  who  take  an  interest 
in  her  history.  His  readers  can  only  re- 
gret that  he  has  not  written  more  on 
his  favorite  theme.  His  book,  and  that 
of  Col.  Wheeler,  since  compiled,  will 
form  a  valuable  fund  of  information  for 
the  future  historian. 

It  will  be  perceived  that  the  above 
brief  notice  of  the  movements  of  Moore 
and  McDonald,  as  well  as  part  of  the 
description  of  the  battle  at  Moore's 
Creek  Bridge,  are  taken  from  Marshall 
and  Jones,  indiscriminately,  as  they  re- 
spectively appeared  to  me  to  be  correct. 
I  have  filled  them  out  from  ether  sources, 
where  they  seemed  deficient,  and  left 
out  some  passages  which  were  unneces- 
sary to  my  sketch. 

A  tradition  which  has  descended 
through  several  very  respectable  Scotch 
families,  throws  some  additional  light 
on  the  characters  of  the  loyalist  com- 
manders. I  will  give  it  in  as  few  words 
and  as  accurately  as  I  can,  from  mem- 
ory. 

The  tradition  tells  us  that  the  sickness 
of  McDonald  was  feigned,  and  express- 
es more  than  a  suspicion  that  he  was  as 
deficient  in  nerve,  as  he  was  in  capacity.* 
It  differs  from  history  as  to  the  sup- 
posed necessity  of  the  loyalists  engaging 

*PreBident  Swain  in  his  lecture  delivered  be- 
fore the  Historical  Society,  April  1, 1853,  says, 
that  McDonald  and  McLeod  were  veterans  of 
Culloden.  This  is  certainly  a  mistake,  as  to 
McLeod  at  least.  That  officer  was  not  thirty 
years  of  age  at  the  time  of  his  death  in  1776, 
and  therefore  was  not  bom  in  1746  when  the 
battle  of  Culloden  was  fought.    He  was  proba- 


'  the  Whig  troops  at  Moore's  Creek.  Mc- 
Leod, who  was  the  actual  and  responsi- 
ble leader,  saw  at  a  glance,  that  an  at- 
tempt to  attack  the  enemy  across  the 
bridge,  would  be  to  invite  discomfiture, 
and  destruction.  On  the  evening  before 
the  battle,  he  called  a  council  of  officeis. 
What  his  plans  were,  the  tradition  does 
not  say;  possibly  he  proposed  a,  feigned 
retreat,  in  order  to  draw  the  Americans 
into  a  more  exposed  position  :  at  any 
rate,  he  strenuously  objected  to  the  rash 
project  of  attempting  to  force  a  passage 
over  the  bridge. 

At  the  conclusion  of  McLeod's  address 
to  the  council,  Captain  McLean,  a  young 
officer,  generally  known  by  the  sobri- 
quet of  "Spitfire,"  a  shoot  from  the  ven- 
erable stock  of  Castle  Douart,  rose,  and 
in  a  strain  of  superficial  declamation 
insinuated  that  McLeod's  dissuasives 
from  the  plan  of  forcing  the  bridge 
arose  from  apprehensions  of  the  slaugh- 
ter which  might  ensue. 

McLeod  had  the  reputation  of  great 
self  command,  but  it  is  probable  he  had 
experienced  other  provocations  from  the 
same  quarter,  which  might  excuse  his 
losing  temper  on  this  occasion.  Fired 
at  this  insinuation,  he  exclaimed,  "well 
if  there  must  be  division  and  distraction 
among  you,  take  your  own  way,"  and 
turning  his  eye  upon  McLean,  he  stern- 
ly emphasised  these  words;  "we  shall 


bly  the  son  or  nephew  of  the    officer  of  that 
name,  who  fought  at  Culloden. 

This  lecture,  as  well  as  that  by  Ex-Governor 
Graham,  I  read  with  great  avidity,  and  consid. 
er  them  as  highly  interesting  and  valuable  ac- 
cessions to  the  historical  literature  of  North 
Carolina. 
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See  to-morrow  who  is  the  coward!"* 
History  tells  the  rest.  McLeod  fell  and 
my  tradition  says  sixteen  bullets  pierced 
liis  body.  Thus  perished  a  young  sol- 
dier of  the  highest  promise.  L  berally 
educated  and  afterwards  trained  to  the 
profession  of  arms,  his  fine  qualities  and 
Various  accomplishments,  had  led  his 
friends  to  predict  for  him  a  brilliant 
career,  in  his  native  country. 

An  attachment  to  a  young  lady,  the 
daughter  of  a  respectable  family,  which 
migrated  to  North  Carolina,  brought 
feim  to  that  Province. 

His  value  as  an  officer,  and  his  im- 
portance in  the  eyes  of  his  countrymen, 
were  too  well  known  to  escape  the 
notice  of  Governor  Martin.  With  bet- 
ter prospects  at  borne,  as  the  cadet  of 
an  honorable  family,  he  was  no  doubt 
drawn  into  the  views  of  Martin  by  flat- 
tery and  importunity.     He  accepted  of 

Colonel's  commission  to  serve  with 
rather  than  under  McDonald.  A  few 
weeks  before  the  affair  at  Moore's  Creek, 


*"  Spitfire"  escaped  the  perils  of  the  battle. 
I  saw  him,  ten  or  twelve  years  afterwards,  when 
he  was  on  a  visit  to  his  connections,  the  Dubois 
family,  of  Wilmington — the  grave,  dignified 
and  polish°d  Major  McLean  of  the  British  army. 
Such  are  the  changes  which  a  few  years  some- 
times make  in  character.  It  is  to  be  regretted 
they  are  not  always  as  much  for  the  better  as  in 
the  present  instance. 


he  had  sealed  his  attachment  to  the 
object  of  his  affections,  by  a  union  which 
promised  unalloyed  happiness.  He  re- 
mained with  his  bride,  only  a  few  days, 
when  he  was  compelled  to  join  the  army. 
He  visited  her  again,  a  week  before  the 
catastrophe,  which  terminated  his  life. 
Those  few  fleeting  hours  of  rapture  con- 
vinced him  that  he  had  exchanged  a 
pure  felicity  for  the  unsatisfying  dreams 
of  ambition.  Full  of  gloomy  presenti- 
ments that  they  should  never  meet 
again,  he  left  her  for  a  camp,  where 
there  were,  for  him,  no  congenial  spirits. 
Intellectual  cultivation  and  refinement 
were  strangers  there.  He  was  always 
treated  with  distinction,  yet,  that  the 
ligament  which  bound  his  countrymen 
to  him,  partook  more  ot  national  pride 
than  admiration  of  his  talents  and  vir- 
tues, cannot  be  doubted.  McLeod,  of 
St.  Kilda,  the  descendant  of  a  line  of 
princes  that  once  swayed  the  sceptre  of 
a  foreign  kingdom*  was  to  them  a  sub- 
ject of  proud  exultation. 

I  received  the  above  account  from  an 
old  and  valued  friend,  Mr.  Neill  McLau- 
rin,  of  Wilmington,  who  is  well  versed 
in  the  traditional  history  of  his  country- 
men in  North  Carolina. 


*  Norway.    For  this  tact,  see  Bucha  man's 
Genealogy  of  Scotland. 
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DEFEAT  OF  THE  BRITISH  AT  SULLIVAN'S  ISLAND, 

FROM 

MEMOIRS    OF    MAJOR-GENERAL    ROBERT    HOWE 


BY   A-    M.    HOOPER. 


On  the  31st  of  May,  1776,  an  ex- 
press arrived  from  Christ-church  parish, 
informing  Mr.  Rutledge,  President  of 
South  Carolina,  that  a  large  fleet  of 
British  vessels  were  seen  off"  Dewees' 
Island  about  twenty  miles  to  the  north- 
ward of  Charleston.  This  was'^confirm- 
ed  by'  a  messenger  from  General  Lee, 
who  informed  him  that  the  British  fleet 
had  left  the  Cape  Fear. 

On  the  1st  of  June,  this  formidable 
armament  came  to  anchor,  off  the  har- 
bor of  Charleston,  on  this  outside  of  the 
bar. 

To  the  inhabitants  of  Charleston,  this 
was  an  appalling  spectacle.  Conster- 
nation seized  every  mind.  Dismay  was 
visible  in  the  paleness  of  every  cheek  ; 
while  every  eye  was  lighted  up  with 
heroic  desperation. 

The  President  and  his  council  were 
incessantly  engaged.  Alarm  guns  were 
fired,  and  couriers  despatched  in  every 
direction,  to  order  in,  and  hasten  the 
militia  to  the  defence  of  the  Capitol. 
Many  individuals  were  seen  hurrying 
to  and  fro,  endeavoring  to  procure  land 
or  water  conveyances,  to  remove  their 
families  to  places  of  safety.  The  ap- 
proaches to  the' city  were  thronged  with 
trains  of  carriages  moving  out,  and  mil- 
itary corps  marching  in. 


Every  preparation  which  the  time 
would  admit  of,  was  made  to  repel  an 
attack  which  was  seen  to  be  inevitable, 
and  close  at  hand.  The  principal  streets 
were  barricaded  in  many  places.  The 
stores  on  the  wharves,  although  of  great 
value,  were  levelled  to  the  ground. 
Lines  of  defence  were  constructed  along 
the  water's  edge,  andjleeches  were  thrown 
up  at  every  point  where  the  enemy 
might  be  expected  to  land.  The  lead 
was  taken  from  the  windows  of  dwell- 
ings and  from  the  roofs  of  the  churches 
and  run  into  bullets.  In  short,  every 
expedient  which  the  emergency  demand- 
ed was  resorted  to,  with  all  the  ingenu- 
ity which  danger  and  necessity  inspire. 

On  the  4th  of  June,  General  Lee  ar- 
rived. This  event  produced  an  extraor- 
dinary stimulus.  His  celebrity  as  a  sol- 
dier, infused  spirit  into  every  class  of 
citizens. 

After  waiting  on  the  President,  and 
conferring  wuh  him,  he  hastened  to  in- 
spect the  different  works.  He  was  ev- 
ery day  and  every  hour  on  horseback, 
or  in  boats  viewing  the  city  and  its  en- 
virons, and  directing  works  to  be  thrown 
up  at  different  points. 

When  he  came  to  Sullivan's  Island, 
he  inspected  the  fort,  but  did  not  ap- 
prove ot  it  as  a  post.     He  alleged  that 
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there  was  no  way  to  retreat — that  the 
garrison  would  be  sacrificed.  "View- 
ing the  situation  of  the  post,  with  a  mil- 
itary eye,  says  Marshall,  he  was  disin- 
clined to  hazard  "  his  army  by  engag- 
ing it  deeply  in  the  defence  of  either  the 
fort  or  the  city"  The  works  on  Sulli- 
van's Island  he  remarked,  "although 
strong  towards  the  water"  were  almost 
open  in  the  rear.  They  were  conse- 
quently incapable  of  being  defended 
against  an  attack  by  land  ;  and  to  this 
they  were  exposed  from  the  troops  al- 
ready landed  on  Long  Island,  who  might 
cross  the  creek  or  breach  between  them, 
or  from  others  who  might  be  landed  on 
Sullivan's  Island.  They  also  admitted 
of  being  raked  by  the  guns  of  any  ves- 
sel which  might  gain  their  western  flank. 
He  apprehended  too,  that  the  ships 
would  pass  the  fort  and  station  them- 
selves out  of  the  reach  of  the  guns  be- 
tween Sullivan's  Island  and  Charleston  ; 
and  that  the  land  forces  from  Long 
Island  would  place  the  garrison  in  a  sit- 
uation of  extreme  danger. 

"  He  wished  to  withdraw  the  troops." 
As  Moultrie  informs  us,  President  Rut- 
ledge  took  a  position  diametrically  op- 
posed to  Gen.  Lee.  He  insisted  that 
the  post  should  not  be  given  up.  With 
what  arguments,  or  what  eloquence  he 
maintained  his  position,  I  have  it  not 
in  my  power  to  show.  Suffice  it  to  say, 
his  counsels  prevailed.  Lee  gave  wa) . 
Thus  was  this  impetuous,  arrogant  sol- 
dier, although  strongly  entrenched  in 
the  science  of  his  profession,  in  this  sol- 
itary instance  overruled  by  the  superior 
intellect  of  the  statesman  and  the  orator. 
It  is  not  too  much  to  affirm  that  the 
counsels  of  Rutledge  saved  the  fort,  the 
metropolis,  and  the  whole  province. 


Lee  considered  it  absolutely  necessary 
to  connect  Sullivan's  Island  with  Had- 
drill's  point,  and  to  construct  a  bridge 
of  boats,  as  a  means  of  retreat.  The 
distance  is  at  least  a  mile ;  nevertheless 
he  urged  the  completion  of  the  bridge, 
and  even  engaged  an  engineer  to  devise 
means  of  establishing  a  second  commu- 
nication with  the  main  land,  that  he 
might  be  certain  of  being  able  to  send 
reinforcements  during  the  action,  as 
well  as  securing  the  means  of  retreat, 
should  either  become  indispensable. 

About  the  10th  of  June,  the  fleet 
crossed  the  bar,  in  effecting  which,  the 
British  Admiral  experienced  some  diffi- 
culty. Although  the  guns  were  taken 
out,  and  the  vessels  lightened  as  much 
as  possible,  the  two  large  fifty  gun  ships 
touched  the  ground  and  struck  several 
times.  This  object  being  at  length  ac- 
complished, the  land  forces  commanded 
by  General  Clinton,  Lord  Cornwallis, 
and  General  Vaughan,  were  disembark- 
ed and  encamped  on  Long  Island,  which 
lies  to  the  northeast  of  Sullivan's  Island, 
being  separated  by  some  shoals,  and  a 
creek  called  the  Breach,  which  was  sup- 
posed to  be  passable  at  low  water ;  the 
ford  being  represented  as  only  eighteen 
inches  deep. 

During  the  interval  between  the  fleet 
passing  the  bar,  and  the  attack  on  the 
fort,  the  Continental  troops  of  Virginia 
and  North  Carolina,  who  had  been  or- 
dered to  the  assistance  of  the  sister 
Colony,  arrived  in  Charleston.  The 
division  from  Virginia  was  commanded 
by  Generals  Bullett  and  Jenefer,  and 
that  of  North  Carolina  by  Generals 
Moore,  Howe,  and  Nash.  This  force 
amounted  to  between  five  and  six  thou- 
sand men,  of  whom  two  thousand  five 
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hundred  were  regulars.  General  Lee 
now  took  the  command,  and  stationed 
them  at  Haddrill's  point. 

On  the  north  eastern  extremity  of 
Sullivan's  Island,  near  the  place  called 
the  Breach,  the  Americans  threw  up 
works  to  prevent  the  passage  of  the 
royal  forces  from  Long  Island.  Here 
were  stationed  three  hundred  riflemen 
and  five  hundred  regulars  under  Colonel 
Thompson.  Colonel  Thomas  Clarke  of 
North  Carolina,  with  two  hundred  North 
Carolina  regulars,  and  Colonel  Horry, 
with  two  hundred  South  Carolinians,  a 
company  of  riflemen  and  fifty  militia, 
were  posted  behind  the  sand  hills  and 
myrtle  bushes.  There  was  also  at  the 
same  place  a  small  battery  with  one 
eighteen  pounder,  one  brass  field  piece 
and  a  six  pounder,  which  entirely  com- 
manded the  landing,  and  which  could 
annoy  the  enemy  at  seven  or  eight  hun- 
dred yards  distance,  before  they  could 
attempt  to  pass  from  Long  Islaud. 

At  the  south  west  of  Sullivan's  Island 
a  new  fort  had  been  erected,  then  called 
Fort  Sullivan,  which  was  considered  the 
key  of  the  port.  It  was  constructed  of 
palmetto  logs.  The  meslons  which  were 
very  low,  were  filled  with  earth.  So 
soft  and  spongy  is  the  palmetto  wood, 
that  a  cannon  ball  sinks  into,  without 
splintering  it.  Thirty  pieces  of  heavy  ar- 
tillery were  mounted  on  this  Fort.  To 
reduce  it  was  the  first  object  of  the 
British  Commanders. 

Charleston  is  situated  on  a  peninsula, 
between  Ashly  and  Cooper  Rivers,  hich 
unite  below  the  city  and  form  a  capa- 
cious haven.  Bull's,  Dewees',  and  Sul- 
livan's Islands,  form  the  north  boundary 
of  the  harbor.  James  Island  is  the 
southern  limit,  and  is  three  miles  from 


Charleston.  Fort  Johnston  on  its  north- 
ern extremity,  is  within  point  blank 
shot  of  the  channel.  Colonel  Gadsden 
with  the  first  South  Carolina  regiment- 
was  stationed  at  this  fort. 

Sullivan's  Island  is  about  seven  miles 
from  the  city. 

General  Lee  continued  with  the  troops 
encamped  at  Haddrill's  point. 

A  bridge  of  boats  had  been  commenc- 
ed in  order  to  keep  open  the  communi- 
cation between  Fort  Sullivan  and  the 
main  land,  but  had  not  been  completed. 
This  position  was  chosen  with  a  view  to 
enable  him  to  observe  and  support  the 
operations  in  every  quarter,  and  partic- 
ularly to  watch  and  oppose  any  attempt 
of  the  enemy  to  pass  from  Long  Island 
to  the  main  land — a  movement  which 
he  seems  to  have  dreaded  more  than 
any  other. 

Clinton  had  fixed  upon  the  23d  of 
June  for  the  attack  by  the  fleet  and 
army,  but  owing  to  a  succession  of  prov- 
idential circumstances  it  had  been  de- 
ferred. 

On  the  28th  of  June,  the  sun  rose  in 
unclouded  brightness  on  the  formidable 
armament  over  which  waved  the  royal 
standard.  It  rose  on  the  squadrons 
both  of  land  and  sea,  who  delight  in 
martial  pomp  and  splendor,  and  who 
revel  in  anticipation  of  "fair  promotion 
and  glittering  honors."  It  rose  too,  on 
that  host  who  were  assembled  to  "  de- 
fend all  that  renders  existence  desirable 
and  life  dear — home — the  domestic 
group — and  liberty.  It  rose  on  those 
who  indulged  no  dreams  of  ambition, 
but  who  looked  forward  with  aching 
hearts  to  the  probability  of  defeat;  and 
to  the  awful  sequel  of  defeat,  murder, 
outrage  and  conflagration,   which  too 
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often  follow  on  the  heels  of  carousing 
victory.  It  rose  truly,  "  on  the  just  and 
on  the  unjust." 

Yet  he  is  worse  than  blind,  who  does 
not  behold  in  the  events  of  this  memo- 
rable day,  the  hand  of  an  All-powerful 
Being,  humbling  the  might  and  majes- 
ty of  a  great  empire,  by  the  vacillating 
'counsels,  the  inconsistences  and  errors 
of  her  military  and  naval  chieftains. 

About  eight  o'clock,  a.  m.,  Colonel 
Moultrie  made  a  visit  on  horseback  to 
the  advance  guard  near  the  Breach, 
which  is  about  three  miles  from  the  fort. 
While  there,  he  saw  a  number  of  the 
enemy's  boats  in  motion,  at  the  back 
of  Long  Island,  as  if  they  were  medita- 
ting a  descent  on  that  part  of  the  Island, 
where  the  advance  guard  was  posted. 
He  also  saw  the  men-of-war  unreef  their 
topsails.  There  was  no  time  to  be  lost. 
He  returned  to  the  fort,  with  all  possi- 
ble despatch.  When  he  reached  it,  the 
ships  were  under  sail.  He  immediately 
ordered  the  officers  and  men  to  their 
posts,  and  the  long  roll  to  beat. 

At  this  annunciation  of  the  approach 
of  the  enemy,  the  male  inhabitants  of 
Charleston  flew,  with  arms  in  their 
hands,  to  the  posts  assigned  them  at 
the  several  landing  places,  in  and  near 
the  city.  Their  resolution  was  fixed  to 
encounter  the  enemy  at  the  water's 
edge  ;  to  dispute  every  inch  of  ground  ; 
to  repel  them,  or  to  die.  In  this  situa- 
tion they  were  apprehensive  that  the 
fort  would  be  either  silenced  or  passed. 
It  was  a  pause  of  agonizing  suspense. 

The  windows  and  balconies  in  front 
of  the  harbor,  were  quickly  thronged  by 
such  of  the  female  part  of  the  commu- 
nity as  had  been  unable  to  leave  the 
city.  Many  of  these  were  mothers, 
surrounded  by  trembling  and  weeping 


children.  We  may  conceive  their  fears 
wrought  up  to  the  highest  pitch.  They 
shuddered  at  the  thought  of  the  fort 
being  passed,  and  saw,  as  an  inevitable 
consequence,  that  the  city  would  be  ta- 
ken, perhaps  razed  to  the  ground,  or 
else  burned  in  retaliation  for  the  recent 
destruction  of  Norfolk,  the  stronghold  of 
Lord  Dunmore. 

The  garrison  of  the  fort  had  scarcely 
manned  their  guns,  w  hen  the  ships  came 
proudly  up,  as  if  in  full  confidence  of 
victory.  The  Thunderer,  bomb  ketch, 
covered  by  the  armed  ship  the  Friend- 
ship, took  her  station  and  commenced 
the  attack  at  ten  o'clock.  Her  shower 
of  shells  was  without  effect,  owing  it  is 
said,  to  i  heir  falling  into  a  morass,  which 
lay  within  the  limits  of  the  fort,  where 
they  were  immediately  swallowed  up, 
or  into  the  sand  where  they  were  cov- 
ered over  before  they  could  explode. 
This  must  have  happened  in  conse- 
quence of  the  mortars  being  overcharg- 
ed ;  for  it  was  asserted  by  the  comman- 
der of  the  garrison,  that  the  shells  were 
thrown  in  the  right  direction. 

The  garrison  fired  four  or  five  shot  at 
the  Acteon  while  under  Sail.  These 
she  did  not  seem  to  regard,  but  coming 
within  three  hundred  and  fifty  yards  of 
the  fort,  dropped  anchor  and  poured  in 
a  broadside.  Her  example  was  follow- 
ed by  the  Bristol,  the  Experiment  and 
the  Solebay.  These  all  brought  up  di- 
rectly against  the  fort,  and  a  terrible 
cannonade  ensued. 

About  this  time  the  Acteon,  the 
Sphynx  and  the  Syren,  were  seen  com- 
ing up.  Thej'  had  been  ordered  to 
station  themselves  between  the  western 
end  of  the  Island  and  Charleston  to  in- 
tercept succors,  to  prevent  any  attempt 
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which  might  be  made  by  fireship  or 
otherwise,  to  intercept  the  grand  attack, 
and  finally  to  prevent  the  retreat  of  the 
garrison. 

These  vessels  were  by  the  unskilful- 
ness  of  the  pilots  entangled  in  the  shoals, 
called  the  "  middle  grounds,"  where 
they  stuck  fast,  until  it  was  too  late  to 
execute  the  intended  service.  The> 
Sphynx  lost  her  bowsprit.  The  Acteon 
being  unable  to  get  off  was  scuttled  and 
burned,  to  preveut  her  falling  into  the 
hands  of  the  Americans. 

Had  these  vessels  effected  their  pur- 
pose, they  would  have  enfiladed  the 
fort,  so  as  to  have  driven  the  men  from 
their  guns,  and  in  all  probability  have 
reduced  the  post. 

The  roar  of  the  artillery  continued 
without  intermission.  The  fire  of  the 
ships  was  brisk,  that  of  the  garrison 
slow  and  exact.  The  fire  of  the  ships 
was  squandered  in  consequence  of  the 
construction  of  the  fort,  which  being 
low,  the  balls  passed  harmless  over  it. 
It  was  also  too  rapid  for  aim,  while  that 
of  the  garrison  was  deliberate  and  well 
directed.  The  results  corresponded : 
the  ships  were  torn  to  pieces ;  the  fort 
and  garrison  were  little  injured;  the 
carnage  in  the  ships  was  extensive^in 
the  fort  it  was  for  the  most  part,  confin- 
ed to  the  embrasures. 

In  the  midst  of  this  terrible  conflict, 
the  flag  was  shot  away.  Supposing  that 
it  had  been  struck  by  the  garrison,  the 
hearts  of  the  spectators  in  the  city  sunk 
under  the  belief  that  the  fort  had  capit- 
ulated, and  that  all  was  lost.  On  thi.- 
occasion,  Sergeant  Jasper  observing  thai 
the  flag  had  fallen  outside  the  fort, 
sprung  from  the  embrasure,  and  bring- 
ing it  up  through  a  heavy  fire,  fixed  it 


on  a  spongestaff,  and  planted  it  again 
on  the  ramparts.  The  flag  once  more 
waving  in  the  wind  revived  the  droop- 
ing hearts  of  the  distant  beholders.  So 
tbe  scene  varied  in  its  phases  from  one 
extreme  to  another — the  agitated  groups 
now  calm — now  frantic — now  weeping, 
now  rejoicing.  Even  the  plain  and  bus- 
iness narrative  of  the  commander,  in 
touching  upon  these  particulars,  over- 
flows with  emotion.  Afar  from  the  priv- 
ilege of  soothing  and  encouraging  and 
animating  those  who  were  pouring  out 
their  best  blood  in  their  defence,  their 
hearts,  says  Moultrie,  were  pierced  at 
every  broadside. 

A  movement  of  the  royal  forces  at- 
tracted the  attention  of  the  command- 
er-in-Chief at  Haddrill's  point.  The 
fifteenth  regiment,  the  light  Infantry 
and  Grenadiers  embarked  in  boats,  the 
floating  batteries  and  armed  craft,  get- 
ting under  weigh  at  the  same  time, 
Leo  not  having  any  clue  to  guide  him, 
as  to  the  destination  of  the  detachment, 
yet  confident  that  it  was  a  real  demon- 
stration and  not  a  feint,  beheld  it  with 
great  anxiety. 

Always  apprehensive  of  a  descent  on 
the  main  land,  his  eye  was  busy  in 
tracing  tbe  probable  object  of  the  ex- 
pedition. The  sudden  stop  in  the  pro- 
gress of  the  detachment  and  its  retro- 
grade movement  soon  relieved  his  anx- 
iety. The  design  of  the  expedition  was 
to  effect  a  landing  on  Sullivan's  Island, 
and  to  attack  the  rear  of  the  fort.  On  re- 
ceiving the  report  of  the  reconnoitering 
however,  that  the  fortwasinsulatedbyan 
arm  of  the  sea,  and  that  this  channel  was 
commanded  by  the  guns  of  the  fort — • 
the  officer  who  conducted  the  enterprise 
immediately  abandoned  the  attempt. 
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General  Lee,  anxious  to  ascertain  the 
condition  of  the  fort,  crossed  over 
through  a  shower  of  balls.  Expecting 
to  find  the  garrison  in  a  state  of  exhaus- 
tion, his  intention  was  to  withdraw  them 
should  he  find  it  necessary.  On  his 
approach,  Lieutenant  Marion  and  eight 
or  ten  men  were  sent  to  unbar  the.  gate- 
way. When  he  entered  he  found 
Moultrie  and  several  other  officers  calm- 
ly smoking,  and  giving  orde  s. 

They  laid  aside  their  pipes  when  Lee 
appeared.  When  he  proposed  to  with- 
draw the  rarrison,  the  officers,  one  and 
all,  protested  against  it;  the  men  waim- 
ly  concurring,  and  all  declaring  that 
they  were  "  resolved  to  lose  the  fort 
only  with  their  lives."  Even  the  mor- 
tally wounded  breathed  their  last  ex- 
horting their  fellow  soldiers  to  die  in 
defence  of  the  post.  Lee  was  animated 
by  their  heroic  conduct  into  transports 
op  admiration.  After  pointing  himself 
two  or  three  guns,  which  were  fired,  he 
said  to  Moultrie  :  "  Colonel,  I  see  you 
are  doing  very  well  here,  you  do  not 
want  me.     I  will  go  up  to  town  again." 

The  guns  of  the  garrison  soon  after 
slackened  their  fire,  and  it  was  supposed 
that  the  fort  was  abandoned.  But  it 
'was  never  abandoned  for  a  moment. 
"  It  seems  very  extraordinary,"  says  the 
British  annalist,  "that  a  detachment  of 
land  forces  were  not  in  readiness,  on 
board  of  transports,  or  in  boats,  to  profit 
by  such  an  occasion,  and  who,  I  may 
add,  can  feel  otherwise  than  astonished, 
at  the  infatuation  of  the  British  com- 
manders, during  the  whole  course  of  the 
attack. 

A  supply  of  powder  soon  enabled  the 
garrison  to  recommence  the  terrible  fire, 
under  which  the  British  ships  had  al- 
ready so  greatly  suffered. 


In  the  afternoon  the  Syren,  in  com- 
pany with  the  Friendship,  came  within 
five  hundred  yards  of  the  fort,  and 
brought  a  considerable  augmentation  to 
the  fire  of  the  enemy.  Twelve  of  the 
garrison  were  killed,  and  twenty-four 
wounded.  Of  those  who  fell,  some  gave 
affecting  evidences  ot  their  patriotism. 
When  sergeant  McDonald,  in  the  midst 
of  his  exertions,  was  shattered  by  a  can- 
non ball,  he  exhorted  his  fellow  soldiers, 
who  were  carrying  him  to  the  surgeon, 
with  his  last  breath,  to  persevere  in  the 
conflict,  and  to  show  themselves  worthy 
of  the  noble  cause  for  which  he  bled. 
Sergeant  Jasper,  after  removing  the 
lifeless  body  out  of  sight,  fought  with 
increased  ardor,  exclaiming  from  time  to 
time,  "take  good  aim  comrades,  let  us 
avenge  the  death  of  the  brave  McDon- 
ald !"  "At  one  time,"  says  Moultrie, 
"  three  or  four  broadsides  from  the  men 
of  war  struck  the  fort  at  the  same  in- 
stant, and  gave  the  meslons  such  a  tre- 
mor, that  I  became  apprehensive  that  a 
few  more  such  would  tumble  them 
down."  The  contest  was  obstinately 
maintained.  "Never,"  says  Edmund 
Burke,  "  did  British  valor  shine  more 
conspicuously,  and  never  did  our  marine, 
in  an  engagement  of  the  same  nature, 
even  with  a  foreign  enemy,  experience 
so  rude  an  encounter.  The  springs  of 
the  Bristol's  cable  being  cut  off  by  a 
shot,  she  became  unmanageable,  for 
some  time,  and  lay  exposed  in  such  a 
manner  to  the  guns  of  the  fort  as  to  be 
most  dreadfully  raked,  so  that  the  Com- 
modore remained  alone  on  the  deck — a 
spectacle  of  intrepidity  and  firmness  sel- 
dom equalled,  never  exceeded. 

The  engagement  continued  until 
night,  when  it  was  forawhile  suspended. 
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The  garrison  not  only  fired  slowly 
and  with  great  precision,  but  they  were 
also  judicious  in  reserving  their  fire  for 
the  moment  when  it  could  produce  the 
most  destruction  ;  accordingly,  the  ships 
were  not  only  shattered,  but  their  loss 
was  considerable.  The  Bristol  lost  one 
hundred  and  eleven  men,  and  the  Ex- 
periment seventy-nine.  Captain  Scott 
of  the  one  lost  his  arm,  and  Captain 
Morris  of  the  other  was  mortally  woun- 
ded. Lord  William  Campbell,  late  Gov- 
ernor of  the  Province,  who  served  as  a 
volunteer  on  board  of  one  of  them  was 
mortally  wounded;  and  Sir  Peter  Par- 
ker himself,  was  wounded,  but  not  des- 
perately. 

Both  vessels  were  so  much  injured  as 
to  inspire  the  hope  in  the  Americans, 
that  they  would  be  unable  to  repass  the 
bar.  The  Acteon  had  a  lieutenant  kill- 
ed and  eight  men  wounded,  and  on  the 
Solebay  eight  men  were  killed.  The 
loss  of  the  patriots  in  killed  and  wound- 
ed was  only  thirty  five. 

The  inhabitants  of  Charleston  and 
the  adjacent  country  continued  anxious 
spectators  until  darkness  closed  the 
scene — all  that  then  remained  visible 
was  the  appearance  of  a  heavy  cloud 
with  flashes  of  lightning  and  peals  of 
thunder. 

Though  the  firing  was  not  discontin- 
ued, yet  it  was  at  longer  intervals — the 
amunition  being  once  more  nearly  con- 
sumed. The  shot  could  be  distinctly 
heard  in  Charleston  as  they  struck  the 
ships. 

About  nine  o'clock  the  vessels  slip- 
ped their  cable  and  moved  off. 

When  the  firing  ceased,  the  people  of 
Charleston  were  again  in  suspense,  not 
knowing  the  fate  of  the  fort,  until  they 


received  an  account  by  a  despatch  boat, 
which  Colonel  Moultrie  sent  up,  with 
intelligence  that  the  ships  had  retired, 
and  that  the  fort  was  victorious. 

The  ships  were  evidently  in  such  a 
condition  as  to  be  unable  to  renew  the 
action  the  next  day. 

Early  on  the  morning  of  the  29th, 
the  Acteon  frigate  was  presented  to  the 
view  of  the  garrison  "  hard  and  fast'' 
aground.  They  gave  her  a  few  shot, 
which  she  returned,  but  her  officers  and 
crew  soon  set  her  on  fire  and  quitted 
her.  Captain  Jacob  Milligan  and  oth- 
ers took  some  boats  and  boarded  her 
while  burning — pointed  two  or  three 
guns  at  the  Bristol  and  fired  them. 
They  then  brought  off  the  ship's  bell 
and  some  other  articles — and  had  scarce- 
ly left,  when  she  blew  up;  and  from 
the  explosion  issued  a  grand  piilar  of 
smoke,  which  expanded  itself  at  the  top 
and  to  appearance  formed  the  figure  of 
a  Palmetto  tree.  The  ship  immediately 
burst  into  a  great  blaze  that  continued 
till  she  burned  to  the  water's  edge. 

On  the  same  morning,  early,  the  fif- 
teenth regiment,  the  light  Infantry  and 
Grenadiers  which  I  have  already  men- 
tioned as  having  embarked  during  the 
heat  of  the  battle  the  preceding  day, 
and  having  in  a  short  time  disembarked, 
were  again  put  on  board  the  boats  and 
again  almost  immediately  re-landed. 
These  movements  when  taken  in  con- 
nection with  the  indications  noticed  by 
Colonel  Moultrie  about  an  hour  before 
the  attack,  viz  :,  the  enemy's  boats  in 
motion,  at  the  back  of  Long  Island,  as 
if  meditating  an  attack  on  the  advance 
post  on  Sullivan's,  together  with  the 
circumstance  of  the  ships  unreefing  their 
top-sails  at  the  same  time,  betray  a  vac- 
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illation  in  the  proceedings  of  the  com- 
manders of  the  British  armament,  that 
is  surprising  and  inexplicable,  consider- 
ing the  time  (nineteen  days)  which  they 
had  to  settle  and  devise  their  plans.  As 
an  additional  instance  of  their  miscon- 
ception, I  may  add,  that  Sir  Henry  Clin- 
ton was  greatly  deceived  in  his  informa- 
tion respecting  the  passage  at  the  Breach. 
It  was  not  fordable  as  he  had  been  in- 
formed. Severn!  of  his  officers  waded 
up  to  their  shoulders,  attempting  to  ford 
jt,  and  rinding  the  depth  increasing,  were 
obliged  to  return.  The  party  was  near- 
ly lost.* 

Without  making  farther  remark  on 
the  failure  of  the  British  in  this  enter- 
prise, I  will  give  an  extract  from  a  let- 
ter from  Howe  to  his  friend  Col.  Wood- 
ford, which  is  quoted  by  Gerardin,  and 
which,  brief  as  it  is,  gives  in  my  opin- 
ion, a  more  sound  and  comprehensive 
view  of  the  extraordinary  conduct  and 
the  unaccountable  errors  of  the  British 
commanders,  than  any  writer  I  have 
met  with.  He  evidently  writes  in  great 
haste,  which  may  account  for  his  seem- 
ing to  overlook  the  services  of  Moultrie, 
whom  I  have  reason  to  believe  he  es- 
teemed highly. 

Extract  of  a  letter  from  General  Howe 
to  Colonel  Woodford. 
"  The  enemy  have  made  a  fine  hand  of 
it.  Everything  was  in  their  power,  had 
they  not  trifled  away  their  time  and  giv- 
en uss  an  opportunity  of  coming  up  with 
troops,  and  the  mililia  of  the  country  to 
collect  themselves.  It  would  be  impossi- 
ble within  the  verge  of  a  letter  to  give  you 
a  detail  of  their  blunders.  I  must  reserve 
it  for  our  meeting  which  I  hope  draws 

*  See  Stedman  for  particulars. 


near.  The  attempt  on  Sullivan's  Island 
was  a  wretched  piece  of  policy ;  but  this 
was  exceeded  by  the  manner  of  making 
it.  They  had  no  business  to  attack  it  at 
all,  because  by  running  by  it  with  a  fair 
wind  and  strong  tide,  which  could  have 
been  effected  with  very  little  loss,  they 
might  have  proldbly  taken  Charleston, 
(he  should  have  said  certainly)  and 
the  Island  would  have  followed  of  course. 
But  if  they  were  determined  to  attack  it, 
they  ought  to  have  stationed  their  ships 
otherwise,  and  to  have  assailed  it  in  re- 
verse (in  the  rear)  while  they  were  batter- 
ing it  in  front.  The  city  when  we  arriv- 
ed had  (only)  nine  hundred  men  in  it — 
these  were  all  militia,  most  of  them  indif- 
ferently armed.  The  landing  places  nu- 
merous, and  many  of  them  not  within 
reach  of  a  single  battery.  The. city  is 
very  extensive,  and  is  open  on  every  side, 
so  that  I  do  not  exaggerate  when  I  say 
that  eight  hundred  men  assisted  by  the 
ships  might  have  taken  possession  of  it, 
&c.,  &c." 

On  the  29th,  President  Rutledge  visit- 
ed the  fort  and  presented  Sergeant  Jasper 
with  a  sword  for  his  gallant  behaviour. 

Great  and  well  merited  praise,  say  the 
historians,  was  bestowed  by  his  coun- 
try, on  Colonel  Moultrie,  who  command- 
ed the  fort — and  on  the  garrison  for 
the  resolution  displayed  in  defending  it. 

Nor  was  the  glory  acquired  on  this 
occasion  confined  to  them.  All  the 
troops  that  had  been  stationed  on  the 
Island  partook  of  it.  The  Mulhenburgh 
Virginians  and  the  North  Carolina 
troops,  were  complimented  by  General 
Lee  as  "  equally  zealous  and  spirited." 

The  thanks  of  Congress  were  voted 
to  General  Lee,  Colonel  Moultrie,  Colo- 
nel Thompson,  and  the  officers  and  men 
under  their  command,  who  were  engag- 
ed in  repulsing  the  British  on  the  28th 
of  June. 
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Foolery,  sir,  does  walk  about  the  orb,  like  trie 
sua  ;  it  shines  everywhere. — Twelfth  Night. 

Even  every  little  beer-barrel  orator, 
who  has  been  sufficiently  puffed  to  en- 
able him  to  collect  a  mere  handful  of 
hearers   under  the  shade  of  some  tali 
house  or  branching  oak,  has  manfully 
exerted  all  his  intellectual  and  physical 
strength  in  trying  to  convince  and  per- 
suade his  benighted  fellow  citizens  that 
this  is  an  age  of  progress.     And  by  this 
time,  doubtless,  the  good  people  begin 
to  see  and  believe  that  in  politics  and 
the  sciences,  internal  improvements  and 
polite  literature,  this  is  emphatically  an 
age  of  progress.     But  there  has  been  a 
most  gigantic  stride  made  in  the  way  of 
progress  in  the  social   and  fashionable 
world — a  truth  more  strsmge  even  than 
fiction,  which,  not  being  exacthj  in  the 
line  of   the    people-loving   politician's 
business,  has    been   too  long  and  too 
shamefully  neglected.      To  the  task  of 
explaining  this  new  progress,  however 
unpleasant  to  ourselves,  or  unacceptable 
to  those  whom  it  may  concern  ;  human- 
ity impel?  us.' 

The  passing  strange  p  ogress,  to  which 
we  allude,  is  child — child — childocracy. 
A  new-coined  word  as  you  see.  Well, 
we  could  do  no  better.  Necessity,  which 
is  the  mother  of  invention,  is  our  only 
apology.  Why,  so  entirely  new  and  so 
purely  original  is  this  progress,  that, 
after  a  long  and  labored  ransacking  of 
Webster  and  Worcester,  we  could  find 


no   word   to   express   this  fresh  idea : 
hence,  childocracy. 

Not  longer  ago  than  when  the  writer 
was  a  youngster  of  some  sixteen  years — ■ 
and  he  has  not  now  many  gray  hairs  on 
his  pate— at  nearly  all  the  fashionable 
parties  in  the  bcau-7n0n.de,  the  boys  and 
girls,  so   to  speak,  were  almost  always 
invited  to  the  partial,  nay,  almost  entire 
exclusion  of  the   older  and  wiser — the 
fathers  and   mothers.       Certainly  this 
custom  was  allowable — could  be  tolera- 
ted.    Though  we  think  that  fathers  and 
mothers  give  to  a  brilliant  circle  nearly 
all  its  true  value,  yet  sprightly  boys  and 
buxom    girls  of   blooming  sixteen  and 
even  upwards,  can  make  an  exceeding- 
ly pleasant  and  profitable  party,  if  the 
mother  has  previously  done  her  duty 
and  the  father  omitted  not  his  ;  for  ev- 
ery boy  and  girl  in  such  an  enlightened 
and  highly  favored  land  as  this,  must, 
if   rightly  instructed,  be  well   enough 
polished  in  manners  and  morals,  and 
well  enough  informed  in  books  and  the 
topics  of  every-day  life  to  give  to  such 
a  circle  not  manly  sprightliness  and  bril- 
liancy, but  also  value  and  dignity.     We 
reluctantly  admit  the  fact,  that  too  often, 
yes,  far  too  often,  parents  make  their 
children  fashionable  idlers — the  boys 
puffed  coxcombs,  who  are  half  whiskers 
and  half  wine,  and  the  girls  exquisite 
coquettes,  who  are   half   powder  and 
half  lace.    Make  them  these  and  you 
make  them  not  what  God  intended  they 
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should  be — make  them  these  and  you 
make  them  incapable  of  becoming  great 
or  good,  incapable  of  deserving  praise, 
or  imitation — make  them  these  and  you 
make  them  unfit  for  intelligent,  refined, 
moral,  christian  society.  The  entire  re- 
moval of  this  blemish  on  the  beauty  and 
excellency  of  social  and  refined  society 
is  unquestionably  impossible,  for  the 
world  from  time  immemorial  has  ever 
hatiits  fools.  Nor  can  any  inference 
be  more  rational  than  that  this  course 
will  abide  en  earth  till  the  last  knell  of 
time  shall  be  sounded,  unless,  peradven- 
ture,  some  more  splendid  genius  than 
Watt  or  Morse,  rise  up  and  invent  a 
brain-making  machine.  But  when,  for- 
sooth, it  comes  to  tearing  children  away 
from  their  hobby-horses  and  doll-babies, 
to  spending  weeks  in  shopping  and  dol- 
lars in  buying  jewelry  for  them,  to 
wasting  pounds' of  sugar  in  getting  them 
to  wear  this  or  that  dress  or  coat,  be- 
cause the  other,  though  newer  and  more 
beautiful,  does  not  suit  the  occasion,  or 
season,  to  sending  servants  along  with 
them  to  parties,  to  keep  them  when 
eating  from  dirtying  their  little  hands 
and  faces,  to  robbing  them  of  the  sweet 
hours  and  bright  days  of  sunny  child, 
hood,  by  trying  to  make  boys  and  girls 
ay,  men  and  women  of  them,  against  all 
these  insufferable  and  inexcusable  follies 
we  do  most  heartily  protest.  Let  us 
see  what  benefit  either  parents  or  chil- 
dren derive  from  this  new  fashionable 
society. 

'Tis  a  cool,  damp,  drizzly  evening  at 
the  breaking  up  of  winter.  The  narrow 
streets  of  Craneville  are  already  half-leg 
deep  in  water  and  mud,  and  the  dark, 
clouds,  which  hang  loweringly  around 
and  above,  foretoken  one  of  those  long 


rainy,  black-brow'd  nights  which  we  so 
much  dread  in  mid-winter.  Still  there 
is  a  bustle  and  a  moving  to  and  fro  in 
this  little  village.  Brand-new  coaches 
are  rallied  out ;  high-mettled  horses  are 
being  caparisoned  ;  servants  are  flying 
here  and  there  through  the  streets  to 
get  gloves,  over-shoes,  umbrellas,  and 
other  little  notions — nay,  in  some  streets 
little  children  of  six  and  eight,  and  even 
ten  years,  are  bellowing  aloud  to  the 
ugly  tune  :  "  Mam  don't  want  me  to  go 
but  I  don't  care — I  will  go,  so  I  will,'' 
and,  of  course,  not  a  few  mothers  are 
vexed,  cross  and  even  mad,  and  all  the 
wailing  boys  and  maids  are  with  one 
consent  cursing  the  very  day  on  which 
they  were  born.  And  why  all  this 
stir — this  excitement — this  rage  ?  Be- 
cause Mr.  and  Mrs.  Crackbrain  have 
given  out  invitations  to  all  the  dear 
children — of  course  by  all  we  mean  only 
the  rich  and  fashionable  children — to 
come  on  this  evening  to  a  large  and 
splendid  party  at  their  residence. 

Anon,  the  long  and  anxious  hours  of 
the  afternoon  have  sped  and  the  party, 
going-time.  Sad,  yet  joyful  hour.  Joy- 
ful would  every  thing  be,  but  the  rain 
is  falling  from  the  clouds  in  torrents,  and 
the  streets  are  vocal  with  the  roll  of 
waters,  and  the  splashing  of  mud  as 
the  carriages  whirl  rapidly  through 
them.  While  here  and  there  on  the 
unpaved  walks  and  sometimes  crossing 
the  streets  may  be  seen  a  group  of  little 
children  clad  in  beautiful  white  making 
their  way  as  best  they  can  to  this  in- 
teresting gathering  of  young  folks  under, 
no  covering  but  a  newly  purchased  um- 
brella— purchased  for  this  particular 
occasion.  Beautiful  spectacle  this !  Had 
there  been  a  school  to  have  gents  early 
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that  morning  when  it  was  merely  cloudy, 
or  church  at  11  o'clock,  when  it  was  not 
even  drizzly,  0,  it  would  have  been  en- 
tirely too  unfavorable  to  turn  out,  and 
►  even  if  they  had  thought  of  going  in  the 
coach-and-two,  it  would  have  been  too 
bad,  entirely  too  bad  for  the  poor  serv- 
ants ;  but  now,  when  there  is  nothing 
to  be  leafned  that  is  good  and  useful, 
and  souls  to  be  forever  blighted,  no  dark, 
angry,  frowning  elements,  or  pitiless, 
pelting  storms  of  heaven  can  stop  them. 
At  last  the  clock  has  struck  eight, 
and  all  :.re  assembled,  and  ready  to  go 
into  Mr.  Crackbrain's  spacious  hall, 
which  is  gorgeously  furnished  and  bril- 
liantly illuminated.  The  female  children 
have  entered,  and  what  a  lively  and 
busy  chattering !  "  O,  dear  me,  Sookie." 
says  Jinnie  "Butterfly,  "  where  is  your 
new  rich  gauze  dress  you  told  me  about 
last  Sunday,  at  meeting?  Why  didn't 
you  wear  it  ?  See  how  pretty  mine 
looks.  O,  don't  you  think  it  lovely  ?" 
And,  with  this  exclamation,  she  gave 
herself  a  most  exquisitely  agonizing 
flirt,  and  turned  proudly  away  to  speak 
to  Miss  Peggie  Diggs,  who  was  just 
crossi  ng  the  floor  with  such  a  womunly 
mien.  In  another  part  of  the  room, 
Marie  Sinclair  breaks  out  with  a  "  la 
Kittie  where  is  your  sweet  doll — that 
new,  lovely,  French  doll  your  pa  bought 
at  New  York  the  other  day  ?  0,  yon 
told  me  you  were  going  to  bring  it  here 
this  evening.  Oh  !  me,  me,  me !  how 
sorry  I  am."  "  Why  me,  Marie,"  says 
Kittie,  "  it  would  never  have  done,  never 
in  the  world.  Bobbie  Snipes  would 
have  fallen  in  love  with  the  little,  life- 
less duck,  just  because  it  looks  so  much 
like  his  sweet-heart  Sallie  Stokes." 
"Why  you  little  goose,  Kittie,"  says 
Vol,  II.— 21. 


Nannie  Forester,  stepping  up  to  the 
piano,  which  was  close  by,  and  taking  a 
seat,  as  if  she  were  going  to  play  and 
sing  some  felicitious  song  of  love,  or 
rather  some  particular  doloroso  Italian 
song,  such  as  seldom  fails  to  captivate 
the  heart  or  catch  applause,  especially 
when  accompanied  by  a  sweet,  deep, 
and  melodious  voice.  Just  at  this  mo- 
ment the  chattering  got  so  very  loud 
and  so  confusedly  indistinct  that  we 
could  not  hear  understanding^-  a  single 
sentence.  Of  course  they  were  talking 
all  sorts  of  childish  nonsense — baby 
stuff".  But  listen  !  Here  comes  rumbling 
along  the  passage  leading  from  another 
room  to  the  Hall,  where  the  female 
children  are,  a  loud,  boisterous,  "ha,  ha, 
ha,  Tommie,  you  look  as  sour  as  vinegar 
and  as  hot  as  pepper.  Guess  your  mam 
wouldn't  let  you  wear  those  very  fine 
white  trowsersyou  were  bragging  about 
fitting  so  tightly — so  fashionably.  The 
latest  agony  I  reckon."  And  stretching 
himself  up  to  Junior  Tommie  Thumb's 
shoulders,  he  said  with  judicial  or  sena- 
torial dignity,  "  I  reckon  as  how  I  wear- 
ed  mine.  You  heard  me !"  and  off  he 
goes  to  crow  over  another  in  like  man- 
ner. Just  then,  Mr.  Crackbrain,  passing 
by,  remaked,  with  a  significant  shake 
of  his  head,  and  a  knowing  smile,  to 
some  of  the  lookers-on  :  "  That's  a  smart 
boy,  I  tell  you."  Up  comes  Josie  Digga, 
brother  of  Peggie,  whom  we  have  just 
.  mentioned,  bowing  and  scraping  with  a 
"good  evening  My.  Broadcoat,  I  hope  I 
see  you.  How  did  you  leave  your 
posterity?"  "Pretty  well,  I  thank  you," 
said  Mr.  B.  of  seven  years  and  no  beard. 
''  How  did  you  leave  yours  Mr.  Tongue- 
tied,  if  I  may  be  so  inquisitive."  0 
miserable  little  fool ! 
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"He  is  so  plaguy  proud,  that  the  death  tokens  ofit 
Cry, — No  recovery." 

Now,  while  these  fashionable  and  fe- 
licitous  salutations    were  passing,  the 
gentlemen  were  pressing  eagerly  toward 
the  door,  which  opened  into  the  hall,  in 
which  we  have  said  the  ladies  already 
were  collected.     They  enter,  and  such 
strutting,  bowing,  scraping,  roaching  of 
the  hair  and   laioyer-like  gestures  you 
never  have  seen,  unless  you  have  been 
so  unfortunate  as  to  be  present  at  one 
of   these    modern  fashionables.     In    a 
trice,  every  one  of  these  gentlemen — ex- 
cept a  few  very  modest  ones  who  have 
taken  a  stand  for  the  night  in  bashful- 
corner,  where  there  no  ladies — have  ta- 
ken a  partner,  and  now,  what  a  dang- 
ling of  dandies''  watch-chains,  and  what 
geese-like  jabbering  !     Thus  they  spend 
a  few  hours — only  till  midnight — aping 
men  and  women,  for  it  can  be  nothing 
else;  a  few  hours  eating  an^  drinking, 
for  of  course   the  kind-hearted  fathers 
will  lay  out  several   dollars  in   sweet- 
meats, wines,  and  syllabubs,  to  spoil  tlieir 
dear  children,  soul   and   body;  a  few 
hours  unhappy  standing  and  silly  gaz- 
ing  to   some    undaring    spirits — such 
■standing  and  such  gazing  as  would  al- 
most make   the    very   walls  cry   out: 
"  Why  all  this  waste  of  time,  money, 
breath  and  health?"     At   length,  the 
the  hour  for  going  home  having  come, 
all   were  off,  save  such   as   had  fallen 
asleep,  or  such  as,  from   eating,  drink- 
ing,   and    dissipation,   had,   as    Fanny 
Fern  has  delicately  said,  taken  "  a  pain 
under  the   apron,"    and,   which    latter 
confirms  the   truth   of  Ik.  Marvel's  ex- 
pression, that :  "  Misery  treads  on  the 
h  els  of  joy ;  anguish  rides  swifc  after 
pi.  asure." 


The  next  day,  though  there  is  not  a 
cloud  in  the  sky,  none  of  these  dear 
children  can  be  seen  tripping  lightly  to 
school,  the  very  place  to  which  they 
should  go ;  but  the  village  physicians 
may  be  seen  running  through  every 
street  of  Craneville,  with  their  saddle- 
bags hanging  on  their  arms,  being  has- 
tily called  to  see  Mr.  and  Mrs.  "What- 
do  yon-call-them's  child,  which  was  so 
well  and  so  merry  last  night,  that  its 
sickness  is  matter  of  great  astonishment. 
Thus  their  children's  lives  are  shorten- 
ed— thus  their  own  purses  are  lighted — 
thus  their  fondest  hopes  are  early  blast- 
ed. 

Can  the  characters  of  such  young 
children  be  so  early  formed  ?  No;  for 
the  most  of  them  have  not  reached  the 
age  of  reason  and  accountability,  at 
least  the  age  of  reason,  and  some  of 
them,  it  is  to  be  aprehended,  if  they 
go  on   this  way,  will  never  reach  that 

AGE THE  AGE    OF    REASON.       Do    they 

know — do  they  even  have  the  faintest 
conception  of  what  character  is?  No, 
not  the  faintest,  unless  they  are  more 
precious  youths  than  our  country,  or 
even  the  world  has  yet  produced.  Ev- 
ery child's  mind  is  "clear  blank  paper," 
on  which  "  lair  virtue  can  put  a  seal,  or 
vice  a  blot."  At  such  places,  which  i8 
a  child's  mind  most  likely  to  receive  a 
seal  of  virtue,  or  a  blot  of  vice  ?  Your 
own  judgment,  your  own  good  sense, 
your  knowledge  of  yourselves — if  you 
have  any — parents,  must  tell  you  the 
blot  of  vice.  Are  not  their  minds, 
at  such  an  age,  as  impressible  as  the 
softest  wax  ?  Are  not  early  impressions, 
too,  deepest — most  lasting!  Certainly 
this  is  all  so — indisputably  true.  Ought 
they  not,  then,  by  all  means  to  be  good 
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impressions,  sensible  impressions,  virtu- 
ous impressions?  Ought  not  the  most 
unsparing  care,  then,  to  be  taken  that 
no  other  kind  of  impressions  be  made  ? 
Have  not  your  children  in  their  young 
bosoms  a  germ — a  bud,  to  bloom  and 
to  ripen  either  for  Heaven,  or  fur  Hell  ? 
If  so,  ought  they  not  to  be  kept  away 
from  these  modern,  fashionable,  charac- 
ter-staining, vice-engendered,  and  soul- 
destroying  places — parties — -until  their 
tender  and  naturally  wayward  hearts 
have  been  affectionately  tutored  by  a 
mother's  devout  prayers  and  pious  les- 
sons, until  they  have,  at  least,  received 
their  academic  education,  until  they 
have  learned  at  home  the  first  and  sim- 
plest rules  of  common  politeness,  de- 
cency, and  etiquette ;  in  short,  until  their 
characters  are  undoubtedly-— completely 
moulded  ? 

Fathers  and  mothers,  what  think 
you  of  this  new,  strange,  unparalleled 
progress — this  miserable,  infatuated 
childocracy?  Did  you  ever  think  of  it 
seriously,  soberly,  parentally  ?  Did 
you  ever  exercise  that  noble  faculty — 
the  unclertanding — with  which  your  di- 
vine creator  has  endowed  you,  when 
your  children — the  idols  of  your  hearts 
— have  come  to  you  to  know  whether 
they  can  waste  a  night  at  such  and  such 
a  child's  party  ?  If  your  children  have 
gone  to  such  places,  did  you  ever  ask 
yourselves  the  question,  why  they  went? 
Or  if  you  spent  a  thought  about  it  and 
your  good  sense  condemned  it,  did  you 
merely  censure  such  parties,  and,  in 
vexation,  let  your  children  go  because 
custom  made  it  seem  right  that  they 
should  go?  To  such  we  would  say,  re- 
member the  plain  declaration  of  the 
preacher,  "the  son  of  David,  King  in 


Jerusalem  :"  "  To  every  thing  there  is 
a  reason,  and  a  time  to  every  purpose 
under  the  Heaven."  There  is  a  time 
for  your  children  to  be  at  home  under 
the  rod  of  the  father  and  the  eye  of  the 
mother — there  is  a  time  for  them  to  be 
atschool  disciplining  their  minds  and  im- 
proving their  understandings — there  is 
a  purpose  in  life  higher  and  better  than 
mere  earthly  attainments  and  accom- 
plishments, in  which  it  is  the  parent's 
duty  to  instruct  the  child  in  that  par- 
ticular season  of  existence,  and  after 
these  have  been  severally  performed — 
after  their  habits  have  been  formed  and 
their  characters  moulded,  then,  and  not 
till  then,  will  they  be  ready — prepar-  ., 
ed — to  enter  society  as  intelligent  and  ' 
exemplary  boys  and  girls — men  and 
women. 

O,  but  some  considerate  fathers,  or 
tender  hearted  mothers  may  verv  know- 
ingly say  :   "  Going  to  such  fashionable 
places — such   well  selected  .parties,  is  a 
part,  and  very  important  one  too,  of  our 
children's  education.     Besides  there  will 
be  some  large,  grown  persons  there,  who 
can  and  will  see  that  nothing  but  what  , 
is  proper  and  right  be  carried  on,  who 
will  take  a  pleasure  in  imparting  useful 
information  to  our  children  as  regards 
their  behavior,  and  such  like."     What 
sage  thoughts!     What  parental   affec- 
tion !     What  consummate  wisdom  ! — 
What  do  they  mean  by   well-selected 
parties?     Of  course,  sujh  as  are  made  . 
up  of  rich    men's  children — such  chil-  . 
dren  as,  though  exceedingly  young  and  . 
of  dwarfish  statue,  have  waded  through  , 
the  health -destorying  morasses  of  lux- 
ury up  to  the  small  eminences  of  vani- 
ty, pride,  folly,  wickedness,  ill-manners, 
and   the   grossest  discourtesy.     What 
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do  they  mean  by  a  part,  an  important 
part,  of  their  children's  education  ?  We 
know  not,  unless  that  their  sons  cannot 
"  be  good  and  distinghuished  men,  nor 
their  daughters  amiable  and  accomplish- 
ed women,  without  having  in  childhood, 
become  well  skilled  in  the  most  dis- 
gusting airs  and  the  most  unintelligible 
jargon.  But  what  am  I  talking  about — 
they  have  teachers  and  guides  there ; 
yes,  teachers  and  guides — faithfully  and 
indefatigable  teachers,  and  Argus-eyed, 
never-sleeping  guides.  Why  they  have 
decidedly  the  advantage  of  our  com- 
mon schools  ;  for,  there  is  for  the  most 
part,  but  one  teacher  at  the  Free-.cchool- 
lio'use,  while  at  these  gay,  lordly  school- 
bouses  there  are  not  unfrequeritly  even 
balf  a  dozen,  or  more  laborious  teachers, 
so  continually  stooping  about  to  get  in 
hearing  distance  of  these  small  ones, 
and  30  diligently  instructing  these  un- 
tutored intellects  that  we  have  heard  of 
them  being  unable  to  straighten  their 
backs  and  walks  erec'  for  more  than  a 
fortnight;  yet,  after  all — what  do  they 
talk  to  your  children  about — what  do 
thejr  teach  them  ?  Of  course,  something 
very  interesting — something  about  a 
beautiful  little  book  which  the  children 
have  taken  out  of  the  Sunday  School  Li- 
brary— something  about  their  studies — 
O,  yes,  child's  botany,  pursued  at  the 
village  school  or  academy — something 
about  a  very  useful  child's  paper,  which 
they  are  taking,  and  love  so  much  to 
read,  or,  perhaps,  something  about  poe. 
ty,  music,  or  the  bitching  stories  pre- 
pared for  children  by  Miss  Maria  Edge 
worth.  No,  no ;  nothing  like,  these. — 
Now  were  the  consequences  not  so  ru- 
inous, so  dreadful  even  to  think,  it  would 
be  amusing  to  see  how  many  affected 


and  unnatural  airs  aAare-brained  young 
man  can  assume  in  talking  to  a  mere 
child.  And  his  conversation,  how 
empty,  how  senseless,  how  absurd  !  He 
makes  the  little  child  vainer  even  than 
the  ugly,  heartless,  and  spoiled  Queen- 
of  England,  who  through  pure  and 
cruel  jealousy  had  her  amiable  and 
beautiful  cousin  of  Scotland,  beheaded 
lest  she  might  be  admired  more  than 
herself;  yes  he  makes  the  child  vainer 
than  she  by  talking  to  it  about  its 
snowy  forehead,  bright  eyes,  rosy 
cheeks,  panting  lips,  and  queenly  arch- 
ed neck.  Insipid  fool !  "  He  is  now 
valiant  as  Hercules,  that  only  tells  a  lie, 
and  swears  to  it."  But  is  this  all  ? — 
No.  He  not  only  tells  her  that  she  is 
as  pure  as  unsunned  snow  and  as  beau- 
tiful as  the  brightest  angel  ;  but  also 
flatters  her  good  taste  by  telling  her 
how  good-looking,  graceful,  and  smart 
as  her  sweetheart  is.  And,  perhaps,  he 
may  speak  to  some  of  the  children,  in 
the  course  of  the  night,  of  the  last  no*  el 
which  he  has  read.  Now,  were  he  to 
speak  to  them  of  the  chaste,  instructive, 
and  surpassingly  beautiful  romances  of 
Sir  Walter  Scott,  and  dissuade  them 
from  reading  trashy  productions,  there 
would  not  be  so  much  reason  to  com- 
plain of  this  subject  of  conversation ; 
but  lamentable  as  the  fact  may  be,  such 
characters  generally  read  the  most  sick- 
ly, senseless,  and  unsubstantial  novels 
that  are  imposed  upon  the  polite  and 
fashionable  world  by  miserable,  half- 
starved,  catch-penny,  don't  care  scrib- 
blers. O,  what  compassion,  deep,  inex- 
haustible compassion  there  must  be  in 
the  fool-killer's  breast,  or  he  would  long 
ago  have  killed  "heaps  upon  heaps"  of 
these  ornaments  of  folly  and  beacon- 
lights  of  destruction ! 
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But  this  is  not  half.  They  have  fe- 
male teachers  and  guides.  And  if  you 
should  want  to  become  designated, 
merely  out  of  curios ty  to  see  how  it  feels, 
just  go  to  one  of  these  school-houses, 
and  take  a  sly  look  at  one  of  these  am- 
iables.  Behold  her  rearing  back  on  her 
dignity,  as  one  of  these  young  ones  with 
high -heeled  boots,  white  kids,  and  up- 
standing and  ear-sawing  collar,  ap- 
proaches her  !  How  majestically,  how 
queenly  beautiful  she  strives  to  look  ! 
How  amazingly  important  and  how  im- 
posingly dignified  !  And  it  would  not 
require  an  opera-glass  to  discover  that 
at  one  time  she  is  so  interested — so 
pleasingly  interested  that  she  almost 
goes  into  paroxyms  of  joy,  that  anoth- 
er, she  is  so  surprized — so  astonishingly 
surprised  that  she  almost  goes  into 
"  hystericks"  as  Major  Jones  has  it, 
and  that  at  another  still,  she  is  so  flat- 
tered— so  happily  flattered  that  she  ap- 
pears to  have  into  a  delicious  swoon. — 
O,  bewitching,  fascinating,  unearthly 
creature !  Now,  dear  little  children, 
what  ungrateful  creatures  you  must  be 
and  what  severe  scoldings,  your  affec- 
tionate mothers  ought  to  give  you,  if 
you  suffer  so  interesting  a  school  mis- 
tress to  give  you  such  enchanting  les- 
sons of  paroxysms,  hystericks,  and 
swoons,  and  you  profit  not  by  her  de- 
lectable teachings!  Could  you  be  so 
neglectful,  so  inconsiderate  ?  Dear 
children  could  you  ? 

Such  scenes  as  the  foregoing  may 
be  witnessed  more  or  less  frequently  in 
er«ry  village  in  our  land,  from  Maine 
to  California.  Seldom,  however,  can 
6uch  be  seen  in  the  country.  There 
gouug  men  and  young  women  go  to 
parties — there,>'\t  is  true,  there  is  not  so 


much  extreme  politeness  and  refined 
learning,  but  there  may  be  seen  easy 
and  simple  manners,  and  there  may  be 
heard  good  and  sensible  conversations. 
If  any  one  is  disposed  to  be  incredulous 
as  to  the  refined  and  elevated  pitch  to 
which  nonsense  has  attained  at  these 
fashionables,  let  him  go  and  see,  and 
then,  like  the  Queen  of  Sheba  in  regard 
to  the  wisdom,  wealth,  and  splendor  of 
King  Solomon,  he  will  say  that  the  half 
has  not  been  told.  Why,  on  such  occa- 
sions, the  aforesaid  male  and  female 
teachers  have  rendered  themselves  so 
completely  nonsensical  that — 

"  Not  Hercules 
Could  have  knock'd  out  their  brains,  for  they 
had  none," 

And  it  is  highly  probable  that  on  simi- 
lar occasions,  in  the  future,  they  will 
conduct  themselves  in  a  similar  manner. 
Sober-mi, ned  fathers  and  christian 
mothers,  would  you  have  your  children 
taught  by  such  reasonless,  tasteless, 
soulless,  thoughtless  apologies  of  men 
and  women.  At  such  places  there  may 
be,  and  doubtless  there  are,  some  pru- 
dent, strong-minded,  well  bred,  consid- 
erate young  persons  ;  but  "  like  angels' 
visits  they  are  few  and  far  between." 
Hence  the  former  class  outnumbers  them 
by  far,  and  when  they  go  to  such  bril- 
liant selects,  they  are  most  admired  by 
all  the  children,  who  will  flock  around 
them,  listening  to  their  nonseuse  with 
wide-gaping  mouths  and  looking  at  ther 
silly  actions  with  fixed,  gazing  eyes. 
Fathers  and  mothers,  if  you  would  not 
have  your  children's  young,  tender  and 
impressible  minds  nipt,  poisoned,  and 
put  out  of  all  shape  by  such  miserable 
persons,  we  would  beg  you  keep  them 
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away  from  such  places ;  we  would  beg 
you  break  up  such  miserable,  miserable 
cliildocracy.  To  break  it  up,  you  have 
but  to  stop  your  children  from  going  to 
them — to  keep  them  from  loosing  the 
most  charming  link  in  being's  chain — 
the  beautiful  interval  between  childhood 
and  manhood — you  have  but  to  stop 
them  from  going  to  them. 

Trace  the  history  of  all  our  greatest 
and  best  men  and  women  of  the  present 
and  the  past,  to  their  earliest  days,  and 
you  wiil  find  that  they  have  had  no 
such  false  and  ruiuous  teaching  and 
training.  Washington,  Hancock,  Frank- 
lin, Hamilton,  Dr.  David  Caldwell,  Gen. 
Jackson,  Dr.  Alexander,  Calhoun,  Clay, 
Webster  and  Gaston,  saw  no  such  silly 
gatherings  in  their  early  childhood  and 
boyhood,  if  ever  in  their  lives ;  and 
could  their  departed  shades  come  back 
on  such  occasions,  they  would  denounce 
all  such  with  a  withering  scorn  and 
burning  indignation  that  would  make 
these  aping  young  ones  run  home  to 
their  mamas  faster  than  ghost  ever 
tripped  home  to  grave-yard  when  the 
rich  purple  of  morning  began  to  line 
the  eastern  sky.  Study  the  history  of 
all  the  eminent  young  men  of  our  coun- 
try and  of  the  world  at  this  very  time, 
and  you  will  find  that  a  large  majority 
,  of  them  have  been  in  their  studies,  or 
mother's  sitting  and  working  room, 
pouring  over  their  books  and  treating 
•  such  places  and  such  parties  with  as 
(  much  contempt  as  they  themselves  were 
■when  the  tickets  were  sent  out.  Heav- 
en favors  all  such  children  as  are  slight- 
ed by  no  invitions  to  these  brilliant  se- 
lects. 

Far  better  would  it  be  for  all  classes 
of  society,  if  this  foolish  ocracy  were 


up  rooted  and  destroyed,  and  the  fath 
ers  and  mothers  were  invited  to  these 
parties,  where  their  sons  and  daughters, 
who  have  reached  years  of  discretiqn, 
go  to  improve  themselves,  and  enjoy 
the  golden  prime  of  manhood  and  wo- 
manhood. This  new  suggestion,  doubt- 
less, will  not  meet  the  approbation  of 
the  gay,  giddy,  and  thoughtless,  who 
love  such  occasions  more,  because  they 
can  then  and  there  get  away  from,  and 
out  of  sight  of,  papa  and  mama,  and  as 
they  would  say,  do  as  they  please,  than 
because  they  can  have  an  opportunity 
to  please  and  benefit,  and,  in  turn,  be 
pleased  and  benefited.  'Tis  certain  as 
two  and  two  make  four  that  the  most 
interesting,  most  inviting  period  of  man's 
life  is  after  he  has  become  a  father — 
when  he  is  between  thirty  and  the 
grave ; — but  this  is  lost,  for  the  most 
part,  to  our  fashionable  parties.  His 
good  sense,  sage  experience,  lively  wit, 
sober  gravity,  commanding  dignity,  and 
pure  wisdom,  all,  all  are  lost  to  the  so- 
ciety of  the  young  as  now  conducted. 
And  as  Willis  has  well  said  :  "The  most 
delightful  age  of  woman  in  cultivated 
society,  is  between  the  noon  and  the 
evening  of  her  life ;  when  her  attentive- 
ness  of  mind  is  calm  ;  when  her  discrim- 
inations are  rational ;  when  her  self-ap- 
probation knows  what  it  receives,  and 
her  preference  knows  what  it  bestows; 
when  she  is  wise  enough  to  be  an  ad- 
viser and  counsellor  to  a  male  friend, 
and  yet  attractive  enough  to  awaken 
no  less  respect  than  admiration.  It  is 
this  most  charming  and  most  partakea- 
ble  period  of  a  woman's  life  that  is  lost 
to  American  society." 

Hawk-Eye. 
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If  it  be  true  that  every  man  has  au 
inviolable  right  to  make  words  stand 
for  what  ideas  he  pleases,1  we  beg 
leave  to  affix  one  more  meaning  to  the 
word  Democracy.  Let  not  the  reader, 
then,  undei stand  by  Democracy  a  sys- 
tem; not  even  that  "under  which  the  peo- 
ple trained  to  the  ancient  manners  of  the 
country,  pay  due  worship  to  the  Gods,'' 
&c,  &c. 2  Let  him  rather  suppose  it  to 
be  a  commonwealth  like  the  imaginary 
Polileia,  of  which,  according  to  Aris 
totle,3  the  common  Democracy  is  but 
a  perversion  ;  except  that  in  ours,  the 
government  is  exclusively  moral  and 
occult.  We  will  t^ius  escbew  the  bitter 
censures  which,  from  the  Stagyrite  down 
to  Mr.  Ouizot,  have  been  so  profusely 
lavished  on  the  most  legitimate  form  of 
government;  and,  in  disclaiming  all 
analogy  with  that  dear  object  of  the 
people's  aspirations,  we  shall  be  at  lib- 
erty to  soar  in  the  regions  of  dream, 
speculation  and  fancy. 

The  coining  of  new  words  is  a  privi- 
lege granted  only  to  a  few ; — else  we 
would  at  once  endeavor  to  invent  some 
harmonious  term  to  convey  our  fanciful 
idea  of  a  Democracy.  Moreover,  we 
confess  that  the  very  word  sounds  well 
to  our  ears.  It  is  associated  with  noble 
efforts  and  lofty  deeds;  it  recalls  to  mind 

1  Locke,  Essay,  B.  3,  ch.  11.  sec.  8. 
*  Hampton's  Polybius,  vol.  ii,  ch.  1. 
•View  of  Governments. 


the  immortal  names  of  patriots,  sages, 
and  heroes;  it  strengthens  our  confi- 
dence in  the  almighty  justice  of  Provi- 
dence. 

There  are  in  thi3  world,  many  men, 
who,  like  Cato,  do  not  think  themselves 
born  for  themselves  only,  but  for  all 
mankind.  These  are  the  citizens  of  our 
Democracy.  They  must,  however,  pre- 
vious to  their  becoming  vested  in  the 
rights  and  honors  of  the  citizenship, 
have  striven  and  must  still  strive,  by 
continual  exertions,  to  promote  the  wel- 
fare of  mankind,  and  "so  k'eep  in  view 
the  advantage  of  their  fellow  dtizens, 
as  to  have  reference  to  it  in  whatever 
they  do,  regardless  of  their  individual 
interest."4 

Solon,  Socrates,  Archimedes  and 
Demosthenes,  the  lawgiver,  the  moral- 
ist, the  man  of  science,  and  the  patriot- 
ic orator,  have  equal  claims  to  the  ap- 
plause of  posterity;  they  are  conse- 
quently members  of  the  same  common- 
wealth. P'-ompted  by  innate  and  di- 
vine motives,  they  devote  their  talents, 
their  welfare,  their  lives,  to  the  advance- 
ment of  humanity;  they  often  sacrifice 
all  earthly  passions  to  the  cause  of  pro- 
gress ;  and  at  Salamis,  at  Syracuse,  at 
Athens,  we  see  them,  warriors,  patriots, 
and  savants,  sincere  philanthropists, 
and  true  pioneers  of  civilization,  pa- 
tiently clearing  the  path  we  are  now 
treading. 

i     *  Plato.  Cic.  de  Offic.  lib.  i.  cap.  xiv. 
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The  principles  they  elucidate,  the 
truths  they  reveal,  and  the  sacred  fire 
they  at  times  infuse  into  the  hearts  of 
their  followers,  frequently  incite  whole 
nations  to  shake  off  the  yoke  of  tyran- 
ny, and  by  sublime  exploits,  to  gather 
the  palm  of  immortality.  Look  around 
you,  reader,  and  behold  the  lasting 
mon-  ments  of  fame,  which  will  tell  fu- 
ture generations,  the  patriotic  deeds  due 
to  their  valor  and  eloquence.  Sublime 
laws,  divine  maxims  and  religious  con- 
Tic  qns,  still  point  out  to  your  admira- 
tio  .  a  spirit  of  benevolence  which  shall 
outlive  even  the  gratitude  of  man. 

But  why  should  we  dwell  upon  the 
panegyric  of  Democracy  ?  It  is  the 
subject  of  all  public  orations  ;  the  exor- 
dium of  all  scientific  reports;  the  pre- 
face of  all  didactic  treatises ;  the  matter 
of  all  commencement  speeches. 

AH  your  worthies  are  men,  and  noth- 
ing but  men,  say  you.  They  all  exult 
in  our  freedom  and  endure  the  same 
tyranny — they  are  subject  to  our  de- 
crees, to  our  caprices,  to  our  envy — 
they  live  amongst  us,  breathe  the  same 
air,  obey  the  laws  of  the  land,  and  wor- 
ship the  same  God — how,  then  can 
they  form  a  community  of  their  own  ? 

Indeed,  they  belong  to  the  human 
race;  they  participate  in  its  misery, 
and  thence  their  merit !  They  are  dis- 
persed all  over  the  face  of  the  earth  ; 
exist  at  different  epochs,  and,  perhaps, 
personally  know  not  one  another.  Yet, 
they  do  form  a  real  brotherhood.  Nor 
must  we  infer  from  the  dissimilarity  of 
their  pursuits  or  from  the  various  suc- 
cess of  their  exertions,  that  no  union 
exitss  between  them.  Their  lofty  aspi- 
rations meet  in  the  fame  that  posterity 
bestows  on  them  ;  in  the  joy  they  feel  af- 


ter accomplishing  their  divine  mission ; 
in  the  veneration  with  which  enlighten- 
ed mankind,  utter  and  will  ever  contin- 
ue to  utter,  their  illustrious  names. 

A  proof  of  such  a  fraternity,  may  be 
derived  from  the  fact  that  they  all  aid 
one  another,  and  that  the  worthy  who 
occupies  the  loftiest  station  in  his  par- 
ticular branch  of  democratic  worthiness, 
successively  mounted  the  steps  gradu- 
ally superposed  by  his  fellow-helpers. 

Thus  Newton  created  a  new  theory 
of  optics,  and  demonstrated  the  law  of 
gravitation ;  but  Galileo  gave  him  the 
theory  of  weights;  Kepler  the  princi- 
ples which  regulate  the  movements  of 
the  planetary  bodies,  and  their  elliptici- 
ty  ;  Huygens  the  pendulum,  pnd  the 
combinations  and  relations  of  the  central 
and  centrifugal  force ;  Bacon,  or  rather 
Aristotle,  the  laws  of  the  inductive  phi- 
losophy ;  Descartes,  a  method  tor  rea- 
soning, and  his  geometrical  analysis. 
We  may  therefore,  add,  with  Thomas,6 
that  the  glory  of  Newton  consists  in 
having  profited  by  all  these  advantages, 
collected  all  these  different  powers,  and 
joined  to  them  his  own,  which  were  im- 
mense. 

There  exists  between  these  men  a 
sympathy,  which  is  scarcely  perceptible 
to  the  grosser  senses  of  the  vulgar. 
They  understand  each  other  better ;  they 
appreciate  their  mutual  efforts  with 
more  impartiality  and  readiness;  and  it 
requires  neither  flattery  nor  bribes,  to 
obtain  their  approbation.  Jealousy  is 
never  the  cause  of  their  antagonism, 
and  if  it  sometimes  happen  that  Plato 
and  Aristotle  vie  with  each  other  in 
elucidating  metaphysical  truths,  do  not 
anticipate  personal  attacks  or  bitter  re- 
*Eloges.  vol.  1. 
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proofs.  The  Portico,  the  Academy  or 
the  Lyceum,  never  resounds  with  their 
quarrels.  The  outsiders  alone  will  en- 
deavor to  embitter  their  controversies 
and  change  the  field  of  calm  discussions 
into  an  arena  of  petty  warfare ;  but  they 
cannot  divert  our  democrats  from  the 
road  of  abnegation  and  tolerance. 

During  their  lives,  all  peace,  all  jus- 
tice, is  often  denied  them  :  Here  Pho- 
cion  drinks  the  hemlock,  there  Aristj- 
des  falls  a  victim  to  the  "  earthenware 
scourge  ;"  yet  it  deters  not  their  fel- 
low sufferers  from  achieving  their  task. 
They  are  above  tbe  reach  of  spite,  an- 
ger, or  discouragement,  and,  whatever 
be  their  hardships,  their  sufferings,  their 
martyrdom,  we  always  find  them  calm, 
upright  and  confident  of  an  ultimate  re- 
ward :  "For  all  the  advantages  that 
fortune  can  truly  be  affirmed  to  gam  in 
her  combats  with  the  good  and  virtuous 
is,"  says  Plutarch,6  ''the  bringing  upon 
them  unjust  reproach  and  censure,  in- 
stead of  the  honor  and  esteem  which 
are  their  due."  Yet,  sooner  or  later,  the 
people  feel  ashamed  of  so  much  ingrati- 
tude, strive  to  wipe  off  this  foul  stain, 
and  erect  statues  to  their  memory. 
Sometimes,  however,  the  popular  favor 
courts  them  while  they  -can  still  enjoy 
it;  but  it  also  subjects  them  to  popular 
caprice.  Not  long  since,  Anaxagoras 
was  condemned  to  die ;  yesterday  they 
built  him  an  altar.  To-day,  Demosthe- 
nes is  to  be  crowned  at  the  Theatre; 
to-morrow,  he  shall  fly  to  the  Temple 
of  Neptune.  A  true  democrat  is,  there- 
fore, right  to  remain  indifferent  to  the 
censures  and  persecutions  of  the  masses. 
He  is  well  aware  that  it  is  human  na- 
ture, and  in  the  satisfaction   of  having 


•In  Vit.  Phocion, 


done  his  duty  ;  in  the  approbation  of  his 
conscience,  he  finds  a  shield  against 
whatever  blows  are  aimed  at  him  by 
the  crowd. 

At  times,  whole  nations  are  pervad- 
ed with  their  spirit;  an  unquenchable 
thirst  for  freedom  ;  an  energy  which 
nothing  can  subdue  ;  and  a  valour  that 
overcomes  all  obstacles,  anima  is  the 
people,  guides  their  efforts ;  and,  altars 
of  idolatry,  monuments  of  servitude  and 
thrones  adorned  from  their  degradation, 
crumble  into  dust:  We  camo-.' live 
amidst  ruins ;  anarchy  reigneu  at  Sparta. 
Shall  we  crown  the  poet  Thales,  for 
having  advocated  the  return  of  Lycur- 
gus  ?  Critias  is  killed,  Thrasybulus 
leads  our  victorious  bands  to  the  Piraeus : 
let  us  confer  the  rights  of  citizenship  up- 
on Lysias  ! 

There  is  nothing  palpable  in  the  laws 
and  principles  of  the  Politeia — its  ef- 
fects alone  can  be  discerned  through  the 
medium  of  our  senses.  But,  it  speaks 
to  the  heart,  and  though  none  of  the 
rules  which  we  apply  to  common  rea- 
soning can  determine  the  boundaries  of 
our  commonwealth,  we  venture  to  give 
it  the  whole  area  of  the  civilized  world. 
Let  not  the  reader  smile.  Perhaps  he 
is  a  democrat  himself,  if  not  in  deed,  at 
least  in  aspiration  ;  and  if  he  has  at  all 
studied,  seen,  thought  and  loved,  he  will 
acknowledge  an  union,  a  coherence,  a 
consistency,  an  "ensemble"  in  the  reg- 
ular succession  of  the  progressive  events 
to  which  he  owes  his  enlightenment  and 
his  virtue.  They  are  linked  to  one  an- 
other by  an  invisible  hand,  which  is  nev- 
ertheless felt — strongly  felt.  And  if  the 
connection  escapes  the  detection  of  our 
grosser  senses,  our  hearts  do  experience 
the  constant  effects  of  that  benevolent 
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action,  which  the  \rapartial  philosopher 
must  believe  to  be  derived  from  uuity. 

After  all,  doubted*  or  undoubted,  our 
Democracy  was  known  from  the  most 
remote  times  ;  for  it  is  sometimes  a  re- 
ligion, which  must  and  does  pervade 
both  political  and  civil  institutions. 

When  the  dogma  of  Brahma  was 
realized  by  the  creation  of  castes-in  the 
civil  institutions, — it  was  the  Indian 
Democracy. 

When  the  dogma  of  Jehovah  was 
realized  by  the  abolition  of  castes  in  the 
institutions  of  Moses, — it  was  the  He- 
brew Democracy. 

When  the  plebeians  daied  to  ask  a 
share  in  the  religion  of  the  nobles,  and 
consequently,  have  a  right  to  form,  like 
them,  marriages  and  legitimate  fam- 
lies, — it  was  the  first  step  in  the  Pagan 
Democracy. 

When  a  sublime  voice  was  heard  on 
earth,  proclaiming  to  mankind  that  the 
world  would  be  regenerated  by  the  di- 
vine maxim  :  "  Love  thy  neighbor  like 
thyself," — it  was  the  dawn  of  the  Chris- 
tian Democracy. 

When  the  dogma  of  the  Koran  was 
realized  by  a  radical  equality  into  the 
civil  institutions  of  the  Arabians, — it  was 
the  Mahometan  Democracy. 

When  the  Reformation  was  realized 
by  a  partial  return  to  the  laws  of  pure 
reason  and  an  utter  contempt  for  the 
slavish  institution  of  Papacy,— it  was 
the  Protestant  Democracy. 

And  now,  that  the  dogma  of  an  uni- 
versal Christianity,  strives  to  realize  it- 
self in  our  civil  institutions,  and  speak 
to  the  mind  of  man-^it  is  the  Democra- 
cy of  Modern  Humanity  ! 
* 

Most  of  the  patriots,  savants  and  he- 


roes to  whom  we  owe  all  the  blessings 
which  liberty,  knowledge  and  civiliza- 
tion confer,  are  unknown  to  the  masses. 
The  names  of  those  sung  by  popu- 
lar poets  or  celebrated  by  the  eloquence 
of  illustrious  historians,  alone  live  in 
our  memory.  And  such  is  the  perver- 
sity of  human  nature,  that  an  Alexan- 
der, a  Caesar,  or  a  Napoleon,  is  re- 
membered and  praised  by  all,  whilst 
the  remembrance  of  a  Phocion,  an 
EpictetUs  or  a  Fourrier,  is  compara- 
tively sunk  in  oblivion.  We  are  well 
aware  that  bloody  battles  and  triumph- 
al marches  across  desolated  countries, 
leave  a  lasting  impression  upon  the  minds 
of  the  people ;  that  the  graphic  des- 
cription of  an  human  slaughter  always 
was  a  brilliant  theme  for  poems ;  and 
that  in  the  pangs  of  the  victims  sacri- 
ficed to  the  vile  ambition  of  one  man, 
lies  a  perpetual  subject  of  popular  songs 
and  sublime  rhymes.  Yet,  in  the  ex- 
ploits, and  in  the  array  of  heroes,  im- 
mortalized bythe  Iliad  or  the  Pharsalia, 
there  is  not  a  battle  of  Yorktown,  nor 
of  Vaimy ;  not  a  Leonidas,  not  an 
Arminius,  not  a  Washington  !  It  is 
only  when  the  people  shall  view  warri- 
ors with  horror,  and  patriots,  historians, 
jurists,  moralists,  and  men  of  science, 
with  the  loftiest  sentiments  of  gratitude, 
that  they  will  be  worthy  to  accomplish 
the  noble  deeds  which  Providence  has 

still  in  store  for  mankind. 
* 

From  time  to  time,  we  shall  endeavor 
to  refresh  the.  memory  of  our  readers 
with  biographical  sketches  of  "slight- 
ed "  great  men.  To  remain  faithful  to 
our  definition  of  Democracy,  we  will 
freely  gather  from  the  history  of  all  na- 
tions, both  ancient  and  modern ;  from 
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the  records  of  morals,  science,  patriotic 
wars  and  philosophy.  Let  not  the 
reader  be  surprised  then,  if  he  sees  in 
our  gallery,  a  lawgiver  coupled  with  a 
mathematician,  a  sage  with  a  poet,  a 
brilliant  monarch  with  an  austere  re- 
publican. 

We  have  no  claims  whatever  to  the 
discovery  of  the  facts  we  shall  be 
pleased  to  relate  ;  they  were  known  to 
many,  and  we  only  pretend  to  derive 
them,  in  most  cases,  from  original  sour- 
ces. In  the  following  article,  however, 
which  is  an  historical  essay  on  Lycur- 
'gus,  the  Athenian  orator,'  we  have  in- 
vestigated with  tolerable  diligence  Dio. 
Siculus  and  Pausanias  ;  but  being 
unable  to  gain  access  to  Plutarch's 
Vilis  Decern  Rhetorum,  and  to  Har- 
pocration's  Lexicon,  we  thought  our- 


selves excusable  to  consult  freely  the  val- 
uable Prolegomena  of  Taylor,  the  Fas- 
ti Hellenici  of  Clinton,  and  the  second 
volume  of  the  Bibliotheca  Grceca  of 
Fabricius.  To  Bayle,  Wachsmuth  and 
Bishop  Thirlwall,  we  are  indebted 
for  corollary  details. 

As  for  the  oration  against  Leocrates, 
we  availed  ourselves  of  the  excellent 
French  Translation  of  Mr.  Thurot.  We 
do  not  give  these  details  to  make  a  vain 
and  ridiculous  display  of  obsolete  learn- 
ing, but  merely  to. explain  why  we'cite 
only  the  direct  quotations  from  miscel- 
laneous writers.  -  Had  it  been  in  our 
power,  we  would  have  been  happy  to 
simplify  still  move  an  essay,  which  we 
fear,  "  smells  of  the  Lamp  "  and  bears 
a  stamp  of  nnavoidable  pedantry.  In 
our  next,  we  will  endeavor  to  do  better. 


[No.  I.] 

LYCURGUS,  THE  ATHENIAN  PATRIOT. 


"  Justum  et  tenacem  propositi  vimm, 
Non  civium  ardor  prava  jubentium, 
Non  vultus  instantis  tyranni, 
Mente  quatit  solida." 

Hor. 


It  is  a  great  hinderance  to  everlasting 
fame,  to  bear  a  name  already  celebrated 
by  the  exploits,  or  virtues  of  another. 
The  present  instance  is  striking.  Here 
stands  a  man  who  rendered  the  most 
eminent  services  to  his  country ;  was 
accounted  the  equal  of  Demosthenes, 
and  the  superior  of  Phocion,  the  only 
true  financier  antiquity  could  boast  of; 
a  worthy  to  whom  we  probabty  owe  the 
preservation  of  the  CEdipua  Tyrannvs, 
and  of  the  Phcenicce;  and  because  anoth- 
er man  of  the  same  name,  has,  five  cen- 
turies before,  gathered  a  palm  of  immor- 
tality which  neither  time  nor  repeated 


censures  can  wither,  we  must  behold 
his  own  fame  absorbed  by  his  name- 
sake's ! 

Nor  is  it  only  the  vulgar  that  mistake 
Lycurgus,  the  Athenian  Orator,  for 
Lycurgus,  the  Spartan  Lawgiver. — 
Scholars,  themselves,  have  been  guilty 
of  the  same  error.  Bayle  reckons 
two,  Lindenbroch  and  Corradus. 
But  we  are  willing  to  excuse  the  latter — 
he  was  addicted  to  such  unpardonable 
misconceptions.1 


1  Re  wrongfully  understood  Asconies,  and 
mistook  Plutarch's  meaning  with  respect  to 
Lucullus.  (Bayle's  Phil.  Diet.  Art.  Hortensius. 
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When  Apollodorus  points  the  dis- 
ciples of  Plato  to  his  pupil  Anachar- 
sis,2  he  takes  pleasure  to  dwell  at  some 
length,  upon  the  defects  and  merits  of 
the  most  conspicuous.  "  That  meagre, 
lank  young  man,"  says  he,  "  who  lisps, 
and  whose  eyes  are  full  of  fire,  is  called 
Aristotle;  that  other  young  man,  who 
now  an  then  shrugs  up  his  shoulders, 
is  named  Demosthenes.  Near  him, 
looking  so  florid  and  healthy  is  JEs- 
chines  ;  the  name  of  the  third  is  Ly- 
ccrgus  ;  he  is  of  one  of  the  most  an- 
cient families  of  the  republic."  As  if  a 
long  line  of  ancestors  were  his  only 
claim  to  A nach arsis'  notice. 

Yes,  indeed,  he  could  boast  of  his 
forefathers.  With  a  little  stretch  of 
fancy,  and  a  great  deal  of  obsolete  eru" 
dition,  we  could  trace  the  origin  of 
his  house,  as  far  back  as  Neptune.3 — 
This,  however,  was  the  reigning  pride 
at  the  time: — Miltiades  and  Alcibi- 
ades  derived  themselves  from  Ajax, 
and  Andocides  from  Hermes. 

That  he  was  grandson  or  son  of  Ly 
cophron,  and  also  grandson  to  another 
Lfcurgus,  whom  the  thirty  tyrants  put 
to  death,  seems  to  be  generally  admit- 
ted;  as  for  the  exact  date  of  his 'birth, 
it  is  not  known.     Between  Taylor  and 

2  Barthelemy,  Voy.  du  Jeune  Anach.  vol.  ii, 
ch.  viii. 

3  It  seems  that  Plutarch,  in  X  or.  Vit.,  gives 
the  whole  pedigree  of  the  Eteobutads  (Lycurg's 
ancestors,)  spurious  Butads,  genuine  Bulads, 
or  descendants  of  Bates,  and  consequently  of 
Erechtheus,  who  was  of  royal  stock.  Now,  as 
according  to  Hesychius,  the  scholia  of  Tzetzes 
to  Lycophron,  and  to  a  very  ingenious  writer  in 
the  Philol.  Museum,  (No.  5,) — that  we  are  not, 
however,  learned  enough  to  appreciate — Erech- 
theus, in  all  probability,  was  only  a  title  of  Nep- 
tune— it  necessarily  follows  that,  &c,  &c.,&c. 
For  this  time  we  plead  guilty. 


Clinton,  we  are  of  couise,  unable  toj 
decide ;  but  we  will  not  fall  very  short 
of  the  truth,  in  supposing  that  Lycur-. 
gus  was  born  in  the  xciii  Olympiad 
about  408  years  B.  C. 

He  first  studied  Philosophy  under 
Plato,  but  afterwards  betook  himself  to 
oratory  under  Iso crates — that  incom- 
parable rhetor,  who  devoted  ten  years 
to  the  composition  of  a  single  discourse.4 
Who  could  hope  in  that  age  to  rule 
the  masses,  and  attain  to  eminence 
without  cultivating  the  oratorical  art  ? 
Pisistrates,  Miltiades,  Cimon,  and 
Aristides  governed  Athens  by  the 
power  of  their  eloquence.  "  Strike,  but 
listen !"  exclaimed  Themistocles. 

He  soon  distinguished  himself  in  the 
management  of  public  affairs ;  and  on  the 
motion  of  Stratocles,  the  people  chose 
him  chief  of  the  police  and  manager  of 
the  public  revenue,  ( Tamias.)  He  ex- 
ercised these  functions,  during  twelve  or 
fifteen  years,  with  a  skill,  prudence  and 
integrity,  which  gained  him  the  ap- 
plause of  posterity.  Such  a  long  con- 
tinuance in  office  was  a  violation  of  the 
law,  but  it  turned  to  the  advantage  of 
Athens.  Plutarch  bears  witness6  that 
he  augmented  the  imposts  of  the  state, 
a  sexaginta  talentis  ad  mille  ducentay 
{sic  ;)  and  "  in  collecting  money  for  the 
treasury,"  says  Pausanias,6  "he  surpassed 
Pericles,  the  son  of  Xanthippus,  by 
six  thousand  five  hundred  talents."  It 
strikes  us  that  the  concise  and  learned 


4  The  panegyric  of  Athens.  Some  say,  fif- 
teen years.  Photius  thinks,  that  even  then,  it 
was  net  ill-spent  time.  We  beg  leave  to  differ 
from  the  wicked  patriarch. 

6  We  leave  the  responsibility  of  this  enormous 
amount,  to  Fabricius.    (Vol.  i,  p.  916.) 

8  B.  i,  ch.  xxix. 
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\.rcheologist  could  have  chosen  a  better 
jomparison.  Pericles,  was  an  lionest 
nan,  but  an  inveterate  spendthrift.-^- 
*)ur  readers  recollect,  no  doubt,  the 
slamor  raised  against  his  prodigality  by 
,he  orators  of  Thucydides'  party,  and 
lis  proud  answer  to  the  people  when 
,hey  asserted  that  he  wasted  the  public 
ireasure  in  erecting  costly  monuments, 
wd  brought  the  revenue  to  nothing. — 
'Do  ye  think  I  have  expended  too 
much?  Then  be  it  charged  to  my  ac- 
jount,  not  yours :  only  let  the  new  edi- 
fices be  inscribed  with  my  name,  not 
that  of  the  people  of  Athens." 

Lycurgus  took  a  lofty  pride  in  his 
integrity  and  financial  abilities.  He  in- 
cessantly challenged  his  adversaries  to 
detect  a  single  error  in  his  accounts,  and 
was  so  confident  that  an  irreproachable 
administration  of  the  public  monies 
would  ultimately  be  one  of  his  greatest 
claims  to  the  gratitude  of  Athens,  that 
he  caused  his  reckonings  to  be  inscribed 
on  a  pillar  of  marble,  which  was  discov- 
ered sometime  since  by  Fourmont, 
amidst  the  ruins  of  a  Palcestra, — per- 
haps his  own.  The  reader  who,  per- 
chance, might  like  to  learn  more  about 
this  half-defaced  computation  of  drach- 
mae, minae,  and  talents,  will  find  his  cu- 
riosity gratified  in  the  learned  work  of 
Bceckh  "Die  Staatshauthaltung  der 
dec,  dec,  <#c." 

By  his  unceasing  diligence,  he  not 
only  completely  restored  the  finances, 
but  found  the  means  to  equip  troops ; 
and  so  augmented  the  fleet,  that  four 
hundred  three-oared  galleys  might  be 
led  to  an  engagement.  He  also  laid  up 
aconsiderable  treasure  in  the  citadel,  and 
procured  a  hundred  ornaments  "  for  the 
virgins."     Now,  when  we  take  into  con- 


sideration that  it  was  common  law  at 
Athens  that  all  the  surplus  should  be 
expended  on  public  entertainments,  and 
distributed  among  the  people  in  the 
shape  of  largesses  ;  that  the  Athenians 
were  so  fond  of  shows,  sacrifices  and  ex- 
hibitions of  all  sorts,  that,  according  to 
Xenophon,7  there  were  more  festivals 
at  Athens  than  in  all  the  rest  of  Greece; 
and  in  the  opinion  of  Demosthenes,8 
more  money  was  spent  on  a  single 
Panathenaic  or  Dionysiac  solemnity 
than  on  any  military  expedition,  we  must 
confess  that  it  required  no  small  share 
of  merit  and  influence  to  apply  the 
Theoric  fund  to  more  useful  purposes. 

Lycurgus  erected  many  public  mon- 
uments, among  which,  a  theatre  (Bac- 
chus',) an  arsenal,  docks  for  ships  in  the 
Piraeus,  and  a  gymnasium  called  the 
Lyceum.  "  The  works,  however,  of  gold 
and  silver  which  he  dedicated,  Lacha- 
res,  during  his  tyranny,  plundered ; 
but  the  edifices  remain  even  at  present." 
So,  we  have  again  the  testimony  of 
Pausanias. 

Why  should  we  expatiate  upon  Ly- 
curgus' skill  and  economy  ?  These 
treasures  have  long  been  wasted  by  his 
successors;  the  three-oared  galleys  no 
more  plow  the  waves,  and  his  renown- 
ed stadium  lies  buried  amidst  the  ruins 
of  the  Acropolis.  But,  his  enlightened 
taste  for  the  sublime  literature  of  his 
country — retort  the  thankful  literati- — 
the  commendable  provision  to  which 
we  owe,  perhaps,  the  valuable  remains 
of  the  three  great  tragic  poets,  loudly 
claim  the  gratitude  of  all. 

The  descendants   of  the  Athenians, 


7  De  Rep.  Ath.  hi.  8. 

8  Philip.  1.  50. 
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who  onoe  were  transported  into  a  kind 
of  martial  phrenzy  by  the  representa- 
tion  of  a  tragedy   of   yEschylus,  and 
marched  under  this  influence,  from  the 
theatre  to  the  plains  of  Marathon,  were, 
alas!  unworthy  of  their  ancestors.  The 
"poison  which  lurked  in  the  Attic  hon- 
ey"9 had  at  last  corrupted  the  democ- 
racy of  Athens,  and  palled,  ever  since 
the  archonship  of  Callias,  the  literary 
enthusiasm  of  the  people.     Lyctjkgus, 
urged  by  a  due  spirit  of    his  country's 
greatness,  infused  a  new  vigor  into  the 
commonwealth;  in  spite  of  Philinus' 
opposition,10  enacted  honors  to  the  mem- 
ory of  yEschylus,  Sophocles  and  Eu- 
ripides ;  adorned  a  certain  place  of  pub- 
lic resort  with  brazen  statues  of  them, 
and  re-established  the  custom  of  recit- 
ing at  the  lencean  festivals,  the  noblest 
productions  of  the  poets.     The  dramas 
of  Sophocles  and  Euripides  bore  the 
marks  both  of  man  and  time.     Here, 
a  whole  passage  was  omitted  ;  there,  a 
chorus  had  been  mutilated  by  the  ac- 
tors.    Our  enlightened  patriot  ordered 
that  a  new  transcript  should  be  made 
of  all  their  works,11  and  an  authentic 
edition  deposited  in  the  archives  of  the 
State.     The  players  were  also  enjoined 
to  conform  in  their   representations  to 
the  restored  text.     Who  can  tell  wheth- 


»  Plut.  Dion,  58. 

10  A  grandson  of  Aristophanes ! — for  we  sup- 
pose that  this  Philinus  is  the  trierarch  mention- 
ed by  Demosthenes,  in  his  oration  against  Mid- 
ias,  where  he  calls  him  the  son  of  Nicostratus. 
It  could  not  well  be  .Nicostratus,  the  Athenian 
General,  since  he  was  slain  at  Mantinea,  in  418, 
according  to  Clinton's  Chronol. 

11  Grysar,  (De  Grcec.  Trag.)  as  quoted  by 
Bishop  Thirl  wall,  would  lead  us  to  infer  that 
the  corrections  were  made  from  the  very  MSS. 
of  the  authors. 


er  we  are  not  indebted  to  these  wise 
measures,  for  the  seven  plays  of  the 
eighty  which  the  "Father  of  Tragedy" 
compo  ed,  and  the  eighteen  of  Euripi- 
des' hundred  and  twenty  dramas  ? 

We  know  that  the  revised  edition 
was  borrowed,  and  kept,  by  one  of  the 
Ptolemies,  to  be  copied  for  the  Alex- 
andrian library  ;  and  it  will  not  be 
thought  extravagant  to  suppose  that  the 
many  scholars  who  lived  at  the  Museum, 
and  the  industrious  scholiasts,  who 
flocked  to  Alexandria  from  all  parts  of 
the  civilized  world,  when  "  the  flourish- 
ing period  of  Greek  poetry  was  past," 
and  returned  home,  as  soon  as  master 
of  some  branch  of  learning  or  literature, 
helped  to  diffuse  throughout  the  East, 
and  even  the  Southwest  of  Europe, 
these  sublime  tragedies.  The  reader  is 
well  aware  that  yEschylus,  Sophocles 
and  Euripides,  occupy  the  first  rank 
among  the  tragic  poets  of  the  famous 
Alexandrean  Canon. 

In  consequence  of  the  wars  which  de- 
solated Attica  during  so  many  years, 
fierce  and  numerous  bands  of  outlaws 
still  heightened  the  misery  of  the  peo- 
ple, by  predatory  incursion^  from  the 
slopes  of  Laurium  to  the  steeps  of  Par- 
nes.  Lycurgus  expelled  them  all  by 
decrees  so  severe,  that  it  was  said  of 
him,  that  he  dipped  his  pen  in  death. 

A  remark  of  Cicero12;  and  the  com- 
parison of  Ammianus,13  when  speaking 
of  the  emperor  Julian,  are  sufficient  to 
make  us  believe  that  Lycurgus  was  an 
inflexible  judge,  whose  severity  has  Veen 
handed  down  as  a  fit  subject  for  prover- 
bial similes.  But  we  are  far  from  blam- 
ing him.      We  have  diligently  investi- 


14  Ad  Attic,  lib.  1,  Ep.  xiii. 

"  Amm.  Marcellin.  L.  xxii.  cap.  xix. 
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gated  all  that  we  could  gather  on  the 
point,  and,  not  a  single  author,  of  all 
those  we  have  consulted,  taxes  him 
with  injustice.  Moreover,  his  acts  were 
not  altogether  draconian  when  he  had 
to  deal  with  Athenian  citizens,  and  he 
never  set  himself  above  the  laws  of  the 
land.  He  thought,  as  we  humbly  do, 
that  whenever  a  judicial  code  is  once- 
enacted  and  sanctioned  by  the  lawful 
powers  in  the  State,  IT  OUGHT  TO  BE 
ENFORCED.  If  it  be  too  severe, 
change  it;  too  mild,  change  it  again  ; 
but  as  long  as  it  is  the  law,  adhere  close- 
ly to  it,  support  it,  protect  it,  obey  it, 
with    all   your   might    and   inflexibili- 

ty- 

In  the  case  of  Lysicles,  however,  he 
is  thought  by  some  modern  historians  to 
have  acted  with  the  utmost  rigor.  This 
we  grant ;  but  let  it  not  be  forgotten 
that  the  safety  of  the  commonwealth 
required  a  solemn  example. 

Philip,  from  the  time  of  his  unsuc- 
cessful attempt  to  pass  the  Pilce,  if  not 
before,  was  bent  on  the  ruin  of  Athens. 

Now,  behold  his  progress  both  in  the 
country  and  in  the  mercenary  affection 
of  the  Athenians. 

He  proclaims  himself  the  champion 
of  Apollo  ;  invades  Thessaly  for  the 
third  time;  dethrones  Lycophron;  gives 
up  Olynthus  ;  reduces  the  inhabitants 
to  slavery,  and  razes  the  walls  to  the 
ground.  What  a  terrible  warning  ! — 
When  the  two  parties  are  exhausted  by 
their  long  and  bloody  dissensions,  he 
lends  his  assistance  to  Thebes  against 
her  rival ;  enters  Locris,  and  forces  Pha- 
lcecus  to  retire  before  his  victorious 
arms. 

After  a  whole  year  of  wily  inactivity, 
Philip  is  ao-ain  in   the  field,  and  by 


force  or  by  shift,  compels  Corinth  to 
ratify  the  Amphyctionic  decree.  De- 
mosthenes and  our  L.ycurgus,  however 
succeed  in  counteracting  his  designs  a- 
jainst  Ambracia;  but  he  revenges  him- 
self in  Thracia,  overwhelms  the  Odrysw 
interferes  in  the  affairs  of  Peloppouesus 
and  thus  causes  the  fall  of  Megalopolis. 
He  secretly  foments  against  Athens  an 
insurrection  in  Eubcea;  attaebfthe  Hel. 
lespontic  cities ;  beats  Diophites  at 
Cardia;  seizes  Selymbria,  and  besieges 
Byzantium.  Here  the  immortal  Pho- 
cion  again  repels  Philip,  son  of  Amvn- 
thas  ! 

Satisfied  with  the  slaughter  of  twenty 
thousand  Scythians,  the  "hero,"  returns 
to  Greece.  JSschines  has  prepared  for 
him  another  Sacred  War— the  Locrians 
of  Amphissa,  it  is  said,  have  profaned 
the  Cyrrhean  fields.  Philip  is  once 
more  intrusted  with  the  vengeance  of 
the  insulted  God. 

Now  was  the  time  for  energetic  meas- 
ures. The  crafty  and  corrupting  policy 
of  Philip,  had  worked  its  way  to  the 
very  heart  of  the  Areopagus :  "The  Ass 
laden  with  gold,  had  '  mounted  the  for- 
tress,'" 14  and  the  few  Athenians  who 
were  inaccessible  to  Macedonian  bribes, 
yielded  to  the  pangs  of  cowardly  fears. 
The  sublime  eloquence  of  Demosthenes, 
at  least  rekindled  the  energy  of  a  de- 
generated people,  and  neither  the  bril- 
liant sophistry  of  Demades,  nor  the 
unaccountable  praises  of  Isocrates, 
could  chill  the  patriotism  which  the 
fall  of  Elatea,  raised  in  the  very  soul  of 
all  the  citizens.  They  became  ashamed 
of  their  past  indifference,  and  endeavor- 


"Saying  of  Philip,  who  always  preferred  the 
milder  way  of  corruption  to  that  of  violence  and 
bloodshed. 
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ed  to  paliate,  by  strenuous  efforts,  the 
disgraceful  apathy  which  had  brought 
their  country  to  the  verge  of  ruin. 

The  trumpeter  sounds  the  alarm,  the 
Five  Hundred  are  assembled,  and  the 
people  flock  to  the  Pnyx.  The  elo- 
quent voice  of  Demothenes  is  heard : 
"  Do  not  tremble,"  says  he,  "the  The- 
bans  are  not  acting  in  concert  with 
Philii\  Let  our  whole  force  march 
out  to  Eleusis,  and  Thebes  will  join 
Athens  in  the  cause  of  liberty."  These 
previsions  prove  true  :  —but,  where  will 
they  find  a  Pericles  or  an  Epaminon- 
das?  They  "appoint  to  lead  their  im- 
patient phalanx  to  the  enemy,  Chares, 
of  whom  Timotheus  says,  that,  instead 
of  being  a  general,  he  is  fitter  to  carry 
the  general's  baggage  ;  Theogenes,  a 
traitor;  and  Lysicles.  Who  is  Ly- 
sicles  ?  No  one  can  tell ;  but  he  is 
doomed  to  expiate  by  the  sacrifice  of 
his  own  life  the  blood  of  the  warriors 
who  will  fall  at  Cheroneia. 

The  perfidous  orators  of  Philip,  re- 
peat an  old  and  menacing  prophecy  from 
the  Sybilline  books.  They  invoke  the 
dreadful  oracles  of  Appollo's  priestess  : 

Fell  bird  of  prey, 


Wait  thou  the  plenteous  harvest  which  the  sword 
Will  give  thee  on  Therruodon." 1S 

It  is  in  vain.  Neither  venal  entreaties 
nor  bad  omens  can  deter  the  regenera- 
ted Athenians  from  attacking,  with  in- 
trepidity, the  mercenary  phalanx  of  the 
Macedonian  King.  Demosthenes  has 
said  that  the  prophetess  Philippizes. 

For  once,  she  has  foretold  the  truth. 
The  relics  of  the  army  are  in  flight ; 
both  Athenians  and  Thebans  lie  expir- 
ing in  bloody  heaps  ;  and  the  banks  of 

"  Plut.  Vit.  Deraosth. 


the  ill-fated  stream  resound  with  the 
merry  jests  of  the  victors.  Philip  and 
his  companions,  intoxicated  with  joy 
and  wine,  their  heads  crowned  with 
flowers,  ramble  with  tottering  steps  over 
the  battle  field,  late  scene  of  twice  curs- 
ed exploits.  The  awful  sight  of  the 
Sacred  Band,  all  sacrificed  to  the  fury 
of  the  Macedonians,  draw  forth  from 
their  hearts  a  last  exclamation  of  admi- 
ration, and  Philip,  utters  a  solemn  curse 
against  the  calumniators  who  accused  the 
friendship  of  these  youthful  heroes,  to 
be  tainted  with  infamous  love.16 

Cheroneia,  far  from  abating  the  cour- 
age of  the  Athenians,  rekindled  a  pat- 
riotic enthusiasm,  worthy  of  a  better 
fate.  At  the  first  tidings  of  the  defeat, 
Hyperides  mounted  the  bema,  and 
proposed  several  energetic  measures 
which  were  immediately  adopted. — 
These  measures  were  illegal,  but  the 
Republic  was  ultimately  indebted  to 
them  for  an  honorable  peace.  "Daz- 
zled by  the  flashes  of  the  Macedonian 
sword,  I  was  unable  to  lay  my  eyes  up- 
on the  laws."  Such  was  his  excuse, 
and  the  people  disregarded  the  accusa- 
tion of  Aristogiton. 

The  Athenians  justly  attributed  their 
defeat  to  the  inability  and  rashness  of 
their  generals.  The  popular  voice  loud- 
ly called  for  a  solemn  punishment. 

Theooenes  is  a  Theban  ;  Chares  did 
not  venture  to  return  ;  Lysicles  shall 
die.  And  to  show  that  they  are  not 
actuated  by  a  spirit  of  blind  vengeance, 
the  people  chose  for  accuser,  the  most 
virtuous  man  of  the  Commonwealth. 
Diodorus  has  preserved  "  a  short  pas- 
sage of  Lycurgus'  accusation. 


"Plut.  Pelopidas. 

"  Diod.  Sic.  lib.  xvi.  cap.  88. 
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"  You  commanded  the  army,  O  Ly- 
sicle3  !  and  a  thousand  citizens  were 
slain,  two  thousand  4aken  prisoners  ;  a 
'  trophy  has  been  erected  to  the  eternal 
dishonor  of  the  Republic,  and  all  Greece 
is  enslaved  !  You  led  our  soldiers  when 
all  these  calamities  befell  us  :  and  still, 
you  dare  to  live,  and  view  the  light  of 
the  sun,  and  mix  with  us,  you,  Lysic- 
les  !  a  living  monument  of  your  coun- 
try's shame!" 

The  guilty  commander  was  dragged 
to  execution.  The  indignation  of  the 
people  was  not  appeased  by  the  death 
of  Lysicles  ;  and  Athens,  following  the 
example  of  some  of  the  cities  recently 
subjugated  by  Philip,  still  resounded, 
after  a  lapse  of  eight  years,  with  clam- 
orous censures  and  sorrowful  accusa- 
tions. Leocrates,  a  traitor  to  his 
country ;  a  cowardly  Athenian  who  had 
•  deserted  Attica  in  the  hour  of  danger  IS 
and  fled  to  Rhodes  in  contempt  of  his 
duty  and  of  the  laws  of  the  land ; 19  an 
impudent  wretch,  who  after  exulting  in 
the  grievous  news  he  maliciously  spread 
abroad,20  did  not  blush  at  returning  to 
Athens,  and  boldly  resuming  the  func- 
tions of  a  citizen,  as  if  he  had  bravely 
followed  the  Five  Hundred  to  the  Pi- 
raeus,— was  the  criminal  that  the  just 
appeals  of  the  people  designated  to  the 
patriotic   wrath   of    Lyctjrgus. 

Leocrates  was  impeached,  and  the 
oration  which  probably  sent  him  to  the 
Orygma?1  is  the  only  specimen  of  our 
patriot's  eloquence,  which  has  come 
down  to  us  entire.  And  a  noble  effort 
it  is  !  worthy  of  a  pupil  of  Isocrates, 

is  is  so  r_,yCurg.  coni  Leocr. 

M  The  pit  into  which  criminals  were  thrown, 
(Lycurg.  Dinarch.) 

Vol,  II— 22. 


a  rival  of  Demosthenes,  and  an  an- 
tagonist of  Demades. 

Lycurgus  was  wealthy,  but  his  aus- 
tere and  stoical  nature,  caused  him  to 
scorn  the  refined  comforts  which  riches 
confers.  He  always  appeared  in  public, 
dressed  in  the  plainest  garb,  and  bare- 
footed, except  on  great  occasions.  Per- 
haps he  never  put  on  his  upper  garment, 
unless  it  was  intolerably  cold.  "  It  is  a 
sign  of  sharp  winter,"  used  to  say  the 
soldiers  of  Eretria,  "  Phocton  has  got 
his  clothes  on." 

So  as  to  repress  the  scandalous  dis 
play  of  costly  equipages  in  the  Eleusiui- 
an  festivals,  Lycurgus  made*  a  law,  that 
any  woman  using  a  carriage  in  the  pro- 
cession from  the  Ceramicus  to  Eleusis, 
should  be  fined  one  thousand  drachma?. 
His  own  wife  was  the  first  to  break  it ; 
and  to  avert  the  scandal  of  a  prosecu- 
tion, he  bribed  the  delator  with  five 
times  the  amount  of  the  fine.  As  his 
enemies  were  reproaching  him  for  it,  he 
answered  :  "  For  this  time,  here  is  a  State 
Treasurer  accused  of  giving,  not  of  tak- 
ing." 

The  anecdote  relating  to  Xenocrates 
of  Chalcedon,  has  been  often  quoted. 
We  beg  leave  to  repeat  it.  Lycurgus 
seing  that  worthy  successor  of  Plato, 
carried  to  prison,  because  he  was  unable 
to  pay  the  strangers's  tax>  (about  $2  a 
year,)  grew  indignant,,  and  striking  the 
publican  with  his  staff,,  committed  him 
to  jail,  in  the  place  of  the  virtuous  phi- 
losopher. This  act  was  arbitrary,  though- 
several  strangers  were  exempted  from 
the  alien  tax,  but  it  elicited  general  ap- 
plause, and  the  people  cheered  him  with 
enthusiasm. 

Th#Spartan  austerity  of  Lycurgus 
often  overawed  the  licentious  Athenians. 
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They  respected  him  and  submitted  to 
his  censures,  with  an  humbleness  here- 
tofore unknown  to  these  proud  Authoc- 
thons.  But,  it  was  not  every  one  who 
silently  yielded  to  his  cutting  remarks. 
We  read  in  Plutarch,22  that  one  day  he 
was  saying  in  the  public  Assembly, 
many  disparaging  things  of  Phocion, 
and  among  the  rest,  observed  that  when 
after  the  destruction  of  Thebes,  Alexan- 
der demanded  ten  of  the  Athenian  ora- 
tors, (on  which  list,  according  to  Arian, 
Ltcurgus  himself  ranked  second,)  Pho- 
cion gave  it  as  his  opinion,  that  they 
should  be  delivered  to  him.  "  It  is 
true,"  coolly  retorted  the  stern  warrior, 
"  I  have  given  the  people  of  Athens 
much  good  counsel,  but  they  do  not 
follow  it." 

H's  hatred  for  all  the  parasites  and 
venomous  vagrants  who  loitered  in  such 
numbers  in  the  dark  corners  of  the  old 
city  of  Oecrops,  caused  him  to  be  sur- 
named  the  Ibis,  "  because,  as  the  Ibis 
destroys  serpents,  so  he  drove  out  mis- 
chievous citizens  and  foreigners,"  re- 
marks Henric.  Yalesius  ;  but  Moreri 
seems  "  to  ascribe  the  nickname  to  the 
fact,  that  the  Athenians,  regarding  Ly- 
iCtjrgus  as  a  person  who  had  something 
divine  in  him,  consecrated  after  his 
death  an  Ibis  to  his  memory — as  the  owl 
iad  been  consecrated  to  Xenophon. 
We  .always  entertained  a  very  high  idea 
*>f  cur  worthy,  but  we  would  sooner  be- 
li«eve,with  Aristophanes'  scholiast,  that 
they  sur  named  him  after  a  stork,  because 
"  he  had  long  legs  !" 

Lygtogus  was  now  upwards  of  eigh- 
ty years  of  age,  and  apprehensive  of  ap- 


"Vit.iFkocion.  t 

'-"  If  we  judge  from  Bayle's  remark.  We  could 
sot  get  a  copy  of  M's  valuable  work. 


proaching  death,  caused  himself  to  be 
carried  in  a  litter  to  the  Senate  and  the 
Temple  of  the  God's  Mother,  to  have 
his  accounts  once  more  scrutinized. — 
Not  a  single  voice  was  heard  to  accuse 
him,  except,  one  Menescechemus  ;  and 
he  victoriously  refuted  his  idle  charges. 
Satisfied  that  he  would  leave  after  him 
a  spotless  reputation,  he  directed  him- 
self to  be  carried  home ;  and  soon  after 
breathed  his  last.  He  had  the  honor 
of  a  public  funeral,  and  was  buried  near 
the  Academia,  on  the  banks  of  the  Ce- 
phissus,  in  a  spot  consecrated  to  the 
worthies,  who,  by  their  services,  their 
exploits  and  their  virtues,  had  well  me- 
rited the  everlasting  gratitude  of  the 
country. 

By  a  strange  contradiction,  they  elec- 
ted, to  fill  his  place  of  State  Treasurer, 
the  very  man  who  had  maliciously  en- 
deavored to  throw  suspicion  over  his 
well-known  integrity.  Unable,  how- 
ever, to  blacken  the  fair  reputation  of  a 
deceased  patriot,  Menesoschemus,  un- 
justly prosecuted  and  imprisoned  his 
sons,  as  being  responsible  for  pretended 
State  debts,  contracted  by  their  father. 
But,  from  the  land  of  exile,  Demosthe- 
nes made  an  appeal  to  the  justice  of  the 
Athenians,  and  these  young  men24  were 
presently  set  at  liberty. 

Fifteen  years  after  his  death,  when 
Demetrius  Poliocertes  re-establish- 
ed the  Democracy  of  Athens,  Dinar- 
chus  was  sent  into  exile,  and  a  brazen 
statue  of  Lycurgus,  his  antagonist, 
was  erected  in  the  Ceramicus.  Under 
the  Archonship  of  Anaxicrates,   his 


'*  As  it  is  usually  the  case.tliey  were  unwor- 
thy ot  their  father ;  though  he  was  so  solicitous 
to  improve  their  minds  and  morals,  that  he  once 
offered  to  pay  half  his  fortune  to  the  man  who 
could  make  them  better  citizens. 
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descendants  were  honored,  by  decree, 
with  an  hereditary  seat  at  the  table  of 
the  Prytanes. 

This  truly  great  man,  who  had  culti- 
vated the  oratorical  art,  with  the  same 
incredible  perseverance  as  Dkmosthe- 
NEt ;  and  who  was  so  anxious  to  attain 
to  eminence  in  this  particular  branch 
of  democratic  worthiness,  that  he  always 
kept  near  his  rude  couch,  implements  to 
write,  so  as  not  to  forget  the  thoughts 
or  arguments,  which  started  him  in  his 
sleep,  rarely  spoke  extempore.  Yet,  his 
sudden  burst  of  eloquence  never  failed 
to  make  a  deep  impression  upon  his 
hearers.  Plutarch  says  that  he  never 
lost  a  case. 

His  style  bears  the  stamp  of  a  rude 
energy,  which  the  Rhetoric  of  the  Iso- 
cratic    school,   does   not  fully   conceal. 
After  a  careful  perusal  of  the  only  one 
of  his  fifteen  orations  which  has  survi- 
ved the  attack  of  time,  we  must  confess 
that  no  Attic  orator  ever  personified  bet- 
ter  the   lofty  pride   of  the  Athenians. 
When  not  extolling  "  the  champions  of 
Marathon,"  he  loves  to  ascend  to  the 
mythical   age,  and  claim  the  glory  of 
their  ancestors  to  be  coeval   with  the 
exploits  of  the  gods  themselves.      He 
fails  not  to  dwell   at  length  upon  the 
reception  of  the  Heraclid.*:,  the  inter- 
ment of  the  Argives  in  Thebes,  the 
battle  of  the  Amazons  <fec,  &e. ;  as  if 
the  valor  of  his  countrymen  could  be 
ascribed  to  a  divine  spirit.     Before  him, 
his  master,  Isocrates,  had  the  same 
failing.     "  In  my  opinion,"  said  that  il- 
lustrious rhetor,  "a  uod  who  respected 
the  virtues  of  the  Athenians,  brought 
about  that  war,  (the  Persic)   in  order 
that  they  who  possessed  such  distin- 
guished qualities,  might  not  pass  their 


lives  unhonored  and  unknown,  &c."  a 
Plato,  himself,  considered  the  civil  vir- 
tues of  the  Athenians  as  a  gift  of  the 
gods,26  and  Thucydides,  in  the  speech 
of  the  Corinthians  to  Sparta,27  is  far 
more  boastful — for,  after  all,  it  is  but 
natural  to  ascribe  our  merits  to  the  Di- 
vinity. When  we  see  such  mighty 
philosophers  and  historians,  equally  as 
prone  to  extravagant  national  pride, 
we  are,  therefore,  willing  to  attribute  it 
more  to  the  times,  than  the  vanity  of 
the  orators. 

One  single  oration  and  a  few  frag- 
ments collected  by  Kiessling,  do  not 
afford  much  materials  to  form  a  perfect 
opinion  of  Lycurgus'  oratorical  powers  ; 
but,  from  what  we  know  of  his  charac- 
ter and  energy,  we  may  easily  infer  that 
he  scorned  the  meretricious  artifices  of 
the  rhetors ;  and  that  after  paying  by 
customary  praises  "a  due  respect"  to 
the  virtues  of  the  fathers  of  th«  coun- 
try, he  pursued  the  exposition  of  the 
subject  with  a  lucidity,  force  and  grand 
simplicity,  not  often  to  be  found,  even 
among  the  nine  other  famous  orators  of 
the  great  Macedonian  contest.  This, 
seems  to  be  the  opinion  of  Diodorus. 
Dionysius  of  Halic,  however,  accuses 
Lycurgus  of  being  deficient  in  elegance^ 
yet,  when  we  peruse  our  orator's  de-- 
scription  of  the  selfish  activity  of  Le- 
ocrates,  and  by  contrast,  the  noble 
courage  of  a  young  Sicilian,  who  saved 
his  father's  life  amidst  the  flames  and  the 
waves  of  burning  lava,  gushing  out  from 
the  crater  of  the  Etna;  when  we  reack 
the  beautiful  fragment  of  the  lost  £Jrech-. 
thea  of   Euripides  ;    the   well  selected; 


,5  Panegyr. 
**  De  Legg.  1. 
»  Hist.  i.  70. 
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passages  from  the  poets,  that  are  so  of- 
ten quoted  in  the  oration  ;  and,  above 
all,  the  exalted  elegies  of  Tyrtodtjs, 
which  the  Lacedemonians  always  recit- 
ed after  the  psean  had  been  sung  in 
honor  of  the  Gods,  to  revive  their  mar- 
tial enthusiasm  by   the  remembrance  of 


the  Messenians'  bloody  defeats,  we  can 
not  but  grant,  that  Lycurgus'  soul  was 
deeply  imbued  with  a  sublime  poetry, 
which  must  have  often  smoothed  the 
energetic  strains  of  his  patriotic  elo- 
quence. Gilb 


A  LETTER  FROM  "COUSItf  JOE." 


Old  Point  Comfort,  June  26, 1853. 

Messrs.  Editors  :  Our  party  left  Ra- 
leigh on  the  18th,  not  in  the  best  spir- 
its at  first,  some  no  doubt  remembering 
the  "  girls  we  left  behind  us."  But  as 
the  distance  grew  longer,  our  memory 
grew  shorter,  and  before  we  had  passed 
by  many  mile-posts  we  were  the  life  of 
the  party,  being  by  this  time,  in  the 
best  spirits  the  various  depots  could  af- 
ford. 

Before  we  reached  Gaston,  a  little  in- 
cident occurred,  which  may  serve  to  in- 
troduce one  of  our  party.  It  being 
quite  hot  and  dry,  we  thought  it  was 
more  pleasant  to  "  stand  on  the  plat- 
form," notwithstanding  thefiamingsigns 
at  each  end  of  the  car,  warning  us  of 
the  danger  we  incurred  in  so  doing. 
We  had  not  been  long  there,  however, 
when  the  Conductor  asked  us  to  go 
within,  giving  us  sage  reasons,  showing 
us  the  necessity  of  it,  interspersed  with 
sundry    "horrid   accidents"   that   had 


happened  by  standing  on  the  platform, 
and  giving  us  advice  and  information 
in  general,  relative  to  railroads.  To  all 
of  which,  we  listened  earnestly,  and 
having  thanked  him,  were  about  to  con- 
cede to  his  wishes,  when  Jim,  one  of 
our  party,  told  the  conductor,  that  his 
reasons  were  good,  t  at  there  was  dan- 
ger in  our  position  he  knew,  for  that  had 
long  since  found  its  way  into  the  news- 
papers, and  for  his  advice  and  informa- 
tion concerning  railroads  he  was  much 
obliged,  but  that  he  had  traveled  on 
them  before  the  Conductor  was  born  ; 
that  his  ancestors  built  the  first  road  ; 
that  he  himself,  constructed  the  bridge 
over  Tar  River,  and  in  fact,  he  was  son 
of  old  Mr.  and  Madame  Railroad ;  that 
if  there  was  danger  on  these  platforms, 
he  would  buy  the  road  and  make  some 
that  were  not  dangerous.  The  aston- 
ished Conductor,  considering  us  Simon 
Pure  Young  Americas,  left  us  to  our 
fate. 
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Thus  it  was,  with  friend  Jim ;  not 
wishing  to  appear  "  green,"  he  knew  ev- 
erything, which  involved  the  young  man 
in  an  ugly  situation  in  Washington,  but 
of  that  anon. 

We  made  no  stop  until  we  reached 
Richmond,  where  we  remained  a  day. 
We  found  it  to  be  a  very  pleasant  >.nd 
neat  city.  Nothing  particularly  to  in- 
terest the  stranger,  but  the  State  House 
and  grounds,  the  monument  now  under 
construction  and  the  beautiful  ladies. 
During  the  day  we  visited  the  State 
House.  L  must  say  that  I  never  saw  a 
more  accommodating  set  of  officers, 
each  one  taking  great  pleasure  to  show 
us  through  their  respective  departments. 
We  found  the  building  very  neat,  but 
by  no  means  equal  to  ours.  The  stat- 
ue, which  is  now  far  advanced,  will  be  a 
magnificent  one,  worthy  the  man  whose 
name  it  is  intended  to  commemorate, 
and  the  State,  which  above  all  others 
should  honor  the  memory  of  George 
Washington.  I  learned  to  my  aston- 
ishment that  the  corner  stone  is  thirty 
feet  under  ground — a  strong  foundation 
truly. 

During  the  evening,  we  walked  up  in 
the  fashionable  part  of  the  city  to  see 
the  beauties  of  the  place—"  F.  F.  V's" 
of  course,  and  each  I  understand  slight- 
ly related  to  Pocahontas.  Among  oth- 
er things,  the  steeple  on  St.  Paul's  struck 
my  fancy  as  being  an  accurate  defini- 
tion of  a  loafer,  viz  :  sustained  without 
any  visible  means  of  support. 

During  the  afternoon  of  the  15th  we 
arrived  in  Washington,  and  having  pre- 
pared a  hasty  toilette,  we  took  a  stroll 
about  the  city,  with  knowing  Jim  as 
guide.  Having  satisfied  our  appetites 
for  the  wonderful,  we  thought  best  to 


visit  the  different  hotels  to  scan  the  reg- 
isters in  quest  of  friends. 

The  United  States,  National,  Brown's 
and  Willard's  were  each  visited  in  turn ; 
still  on  we  walked  up  "  the  Avenue," 
assured  by  Jim  that  (here  was  another 
hotel  above,  pointing  to  a  large  white 
building  surrounded  bybeautiful  grounds 
We  modestly  hinted  it  might  be  some 
public  building  or  even  the  President's 
House  ;  but  Jim  had  been  to  Washing- 
ton before,  so  we  withdrew  our  observa- 
tions. By  this  time  we  were  quite  to 
the  White  House  where  Jim  very  un- 
ceremoniously marched  in  and  demand- 
ed the  register.  The  Irish  lackey  in  at- 
tendance, truly  astonished  at  this  be- 
seeming demand,  not  fully  understand- 
ing what  could  be  meant,  told  our  friend 
that  if  he  wanted  to  see  the  President, 
he  could  not,  as  he  was  "  officially  en- 
gaged." By  this  time  Jim  knew  he  was 
in  the  wrong  pew,  and  very  awkwardly 
backed  out,  acknowledging  for  once,  he 
was  mistaken. 

Early  next  morning,  we  visited  Wash- 
ington's Monument  and  found  the  work 
progressing  gradually,  having  reached 
the  height  of  an  hundred  and  thirty- 
two  feet,  a  little  more  than  one-fifth  of 
the  intended  altitude.  We  were  una- 
ble to  see  the  block  from  North  Caroli- 
na, as  it  had  already  been  placed  in  the 
Monument.  We  were  much  struck 
with  the  block  from  Michigan,  being  of 
solid  copper.  Cant  we  beat  it  in  North 
Carolina  ? 

We  next  visited  the  Smithsonian  In- 
stitute, where  we  found  many  things 
that  were  both  interesting  and  instruc- 
tive. 

In  the  afternoon  we  walked  down  to 
the  Capitol.     The  additions  to  the  Sen- 
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ate  Chamber  and  Hall  of  Representa- 
tives are  progressing  very  rapidly.  We 
were  struck  with  the  nicety  with  which 
they  are  being  erected.  Each  block  of 
marble  is  particularly  examined,  and  if 
the  least  spot  or  blemish  is  found  on  it, 
it  is  condemned.  The  Halls  will  be 
very  la'-ge,  indeed  too  large  for  our  lim- 
ited territory,  unless  Government  think- 
ing, "  coming  events  cast  their  shadows 
before,"  is  preparing  seats  for  members 
from  Canada,  Cuba  and  the  surround- 
ing countries.  Well,  perhaps  it  is  best 
to  be  prepared  for  all  emergencies. 

Next  morning  we  jumped  into  a  cab 
and  called  upon  Secretary  Dobbin,  at 
his  private  residence.  We  found  him 
quite  busy,  with  vast  heaps  of  letters 
on  his  desk.  We  concluded  that  we 
would  not  read  those  letters,  even  to  be 
Secretary  of  the  Navy.  You  have  per- 
haps heard  of  Jack  and  his  supper  ;  draw 
no  parallel. 

Mr.  Dobbin  is  too  well  known  at 
home  for  me  to  make  mention  of  him 
here ;  suffice  for  m«  to  say,  that  North 
Carolina  is  well  represented  in  the  Cab- 
inet ;  well  may  she  be  proud  of  her  son. 
The  Secretary  accompanied  us  to  the 
President's  mansion.  As  we  entered  I 
noticed  a  smile  of  recognition  pass  be- 
tween the  porter  and  Jim. 

We  found  ready  access  to  the  Presi- 
dent by  means  of  Mr.  Dobbin,  and  by 
him  were  introduced.  The  President  is 
a  very  plain,  unassuming  gentleman,  in 
the  vigor  of  life,  his  hair  as  yet  but 
lightly  tinged  with  silver.  He  seemed 
to  bear  his  "  blushing  honors "  with 
much  grace  and  dignity,  possessing  the 
happy  faculty  of  making  each  visitor 
feel  easy  in  his  presence. 

We  next  called  upon  Secretary  Da- 


1  vis.  He  was  at  first  unwilling  to  re- 
ceive us,  as  the  hour  of  reception  had 
past.  But  sending  in  our  names,  also 
stating  that  we  did  not  want  an  office, 
we  were  readily  admitted.  We  found 
him  much  debilitated  by  the  labors  of 
his  office  and  the  confinement  necessa- 
ry thereto.  He  is  a  man  of  agreeable 
manners  and  excellent  conversational 
powers.  Not  wishing  to  encroach  up- 
on his  time,  we  made  but  a  short  stay. 
We  next  visited  Mill's  equestrian 
statue  of  General  Jackson.  A  more 
finished  piece  of  work  1  never  saw.  I 
will  not  do  Mr.  Mills  the  injustice  to 
attempt  to  describe  it.  I  learn  that 
Government  has  offered  him  fifty  thou- 
sand dollars  for  a  similar  statue  of  Wash- 
ington, and  he  has  also  an  order  from 
New  Orleans  for  a  statue  of  Jackson. 

We  next  directed  our  steps  to  the 
Patent  office,  where  we  saw  everything, 
and  a  few  others  beside.  We  were  most 
struck  with  the  uniform  of  Gen.  Wash- 
ington and  his  camp  fixtures  generally. 
Late  in  the  afternoon  we  walked  up 
to  the  "  grounds"  in  the  rear  of  the 
President's  mansion,  to  hear  the  Marine 
Band  dispense  "  eloquent  music,"  as 
well  as  to  see  the  people.  The  Presi- 
dent, Lady,  and  most  of  the  Cabinet 
were  present.  Foreign  ministers  and 
ambassadors  with  liveried  servants  were 
there.  Eastern  "  My  Ladies "  and 
American  females,  high  and  low,  lent 
their  smiles  to  the  occasion.  Fat  office- 
holders and  lean  office-hunters,  men 
robed  in  the  court  dresses  of  the  east, 
officers  arrayed  in  the  gaudy  uniform 
of  their  respective  nations,  the  kidded 
dandy,  the  hard-working  yeoman,  and 
the  beggar's  rags  were  there  represent- 
ed— a  mixture  not  unlike  the  witch's 
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broth  in  Macbeth.  I  was  informed  by 
a  resident  friend,  that  but  few  faces 
were  familiar,  as  with  the  incoming  of 
each  administration,  the  population  of 
the  city  is,  to  a  great  extent,  changed. 

Sunday  morning  we  left  for  Baltimore 
at  the  rate  of  forty  miles  an  hour,  an  >. 
soon  arrived  in  that  city.  At  the  usual 
hour  for  church,  we  went  to  Grace 
Church  to  hear  Bishop  Atkinson.  We 
ware  much  pleased  with  him.  I  hear 
his  congregation  are  loth  to  give  him 
up,  having  just  completed  one  of  the 
finest  churches  in  the  country  expressly 
for  him. 

We  spent  Monday  in  "  sight  seeing," 
visiting  the  Monument,  Green  Mount, 
the  Cathedral  and  St.  Alphonso's  Ger- 
man Church.  The  last  is,  I  understand, 
the  most  magnificently  decorated  church 
in  this  country.  It  is  built  of  brick  in 
the  Gothic  order. 

It  being  excessively  hot  in  the  city, 
we  determined  to  pay  a  visit  to  Old 
Point.  We  found  the  change  very 
great.  Instead  of  brick  walls,  paved 
streets  and  heated  atmosphere,  we  here 
enjoy  an  extended  beach  and  delightful 
breezes.  At  present  there  are  about 
an  hundred  and  fifty  people  here,  some 
twenty  of  whom  are  from  North  Caro- 
lina. Bathing,  fishing,  dancing  and 
promenades  seem  to  be  the  grand  at- 
tractions. The  daily  military  parades 
in  the  fort  are  also  another  source  of 
enjoyment. 

The  fort  at  present  is  under  the  com- 
mand of  Gen.  Bankhead,  the  oldest  of- 
ficer in  the  army.  The  soldiers  are 
well  drilled.  The  officers  are  entirely 
too  good  looking  in  their  gauily  sashes 
and  epaulets  for  us  citizens,  and  conse- 
quently we  are  "  no  where"  among  the 
fairer  sex. 


The  accommodations  a  e  very  respec 
table,  the  market  good.  We  have  fish 
and  oysters  in  quantities,  and  styles  to 
suit  the  most  ravenous  cormorant  or 
fastidious  epicure. 

A  few  evenings  since  we  were  visited 
by  a  Prussian  fleet.  The  officers  came 
on  shore,  and  spent  the  evening  exam- 
ining the  fort,  and  dancing  with  the  la- 
dies. That  evening  we  Americans  were 
obliged  to  surrender,  for  the  simple  rea- 
son that  each  lady  was  engaged  for  the 
next  set  to  Baron  Von  Debzei — (to  be 
continued.) 

Speaking  of  these  Prussians  reminds 
me  of  the  finale  of  my  matrimonial  at- 
tempts (I  will  state  for  the  benefit  of 
my  ladyfriendsJ  mean  only  at  this ])lace.) 
You  must  know  I  had  been  giving 
a  certain  little  angel,  with  sparkling 
black  eyes  and  ringlets  that  would  shame 
the  raven's  wing,  the  whole  benefit  of 
my  "champagne  rhapsodies ;"  I  flattered 
myself  that  I  had  "  made  an  impression" 
and  had  serious  notions  of  becoming  a 
Benedict.  In  walks,  rides,  fishing  and 
dancing,  I  had  been  her  constant  com- 
panion, and  had,  for  a  backwoodsman, 
acquitted  myself  handsomely  (so  I 
thought.) 

Now,  if  there  is  anything  I  dislike, 
it  is  to  see  a  young  lady  waltzing  with 
a  gentleman  swung  around  her  waist. 
Miss never  waltzed  in  that  man- 
ner, or  at  least  she  had  invariably  re- 
fused all  solicitations  of  the  kind. 

On  the  evening  the  distinguished 
guests  paid  us  a  visit,  I  attended  the 
ball  room  rather  late.  The  company 
were  engaged  in  waltzing.  I  took  my 
stand  to  view  the  couples  as  they  whirl- 
ed by,  when — botheration,  there  was 
my  enchantress  leaning  very ungraceful- 
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ly  (I  thought)  on  the  left  arm  of  Bar- 
on Von — Whiskers  and  Buttons,  with 
his  other  arm  as  ungracefully  around 
her  waist.  I  became  suddenly  very 
sick,  whether  from  watching  the  waltz- 
ers,  or  the  effects  of  the  last  julep,  I 
could  not  tell,  but  concluded  a  repeti- 
tion would  be  beneficial. 

When  I  returned,  somewhat  relieved, 
the  gentlemen  were  getting  partners  for 
a  dance.  I  immediately  sought  my 
partner,  but  found  she  had  forgotten 
me,  and  was  engaged  to  Baron  Von — 
Epaulets  and  Moustache.  I  asked  for 
the  next,  next  and  the  next,  but  she 
was  engaged  to  the  whole  Prussian  na- 
vy. I  left  the  ball  room  disgusted  with 
Prussians,  and  further,  matrimonial  at- 
tempts.    I  have  since  found  other  part- 


ners, not  quite  so  agreeable  perhaps, 
but  then  after  my  recent  escapade,  I  am 
in  no  hurry  to  recommence  a  matrimo- 
nial campaign. 

As  yet  the  only  distingue  arrivals  of 
which  modesty  allows  me  to  write,  are 
Madame  Bonaparte  of  Baltimore,  Chief 
Justice  Taney  and  G.  P.  R.  James. 

Yesterday  I  attended  church  in  the 
fort.  To-day  I  leave,  as  the  females 
have  no  farther  attractions  for  me,  and 
as  it  has  been  decided  rather  danger- 
ous to  eat  fish  and  oysters,  also  a  natu- 
ral inclination  to  be  nearer  the  Hippi- 
drome. 

For  the  present  vale. 

Yours  with  respect, 

"  Cousin  Joe." 


[selected.] 

THE       PASSAGE 


BY    UHLAND. 


Many  a  year  is  in  its  grave 
Since  1  crossed  this  restless  wave, 
And  the  evening,  fair  as  ever, 
Shines  on  ruin,  rock  and  river. 

Then,  in  this  same  boat,  beside, 
Sat  two  comrades,  old  and  tried  ; 
One  with  all  a  father's  truth , 
One  with  all  the  fire  of  youth. 

One  on  earth  in  science  wroueht, 
And  his  grave  in  silence  sought ; 
But  the  youger,  brighter  furm, 
Passed  in  battle  and  in  storm. 


So,  where'er  I  turn  my  eye 

Back  upon  the  days  gone  by, 

Saddening  thoughts  of  friends  come  o'er  me, 

Friends  who  closed  their  course  before  mc. 

Yet  what  binds  us,  friend  to  friend, 
But  that  soul  with  soul  can  blend  ? 
Soul-like  were  those  hours  of  yore — 
Let  us  walk  in  soul  once  more  ! 

Take,  0  boatman,  twice  thy  fee  — 
Take,  —  I  give  it  willingly  — 
For,  invisibly  to  thee, 
Spirits  twain  have  crossed  with  me. 
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The  graceful  and  ihe  beautiful, 

The  gentle  kind  and  airy, 
Together  me*  to  mould  and  form, 

And  gift  the  mind  of  Mary. 
There's  nature  in  each  careless  curl, 

In  every  grace  a  moral : 
Her  mouth— 'tis  Cupid's  mouth — sweet  girl, 

And  full  of  pearls  and  coral. 

She's  like  the  key-stone  to  an  arch, 

That  consummates  nil  beauty  ; 
She's  like  the  music  to  a  mareh, 

Which  sheds  a  joy  on  duty ! 
All  happy  thoughts  and  feeling  rife 

Seem  evermore  to  guide  her ; 
The  very  ills  and  cares  of  life 

Forget  themselves  beside  her. 


Each  sweet  expressive  glance  appears 

Of  Nature's  best  selection  ; 
It  took  the  world  six  thousand  years 

To  perfect  such  perfection ! 
All  gifts  divine  could  not  combine, 

All  charms  of  nymph  or  fairy, 
Agreed  to  grace  one  beautious  face, 

To  witch  the  world  with  Mary. 

She  speeds  as  if  with  wings  so  fleet, 

No  bird's  could  e'er  surpass  them  ; 
Yet  none  can  ever  spy  her  feet, 

Though  'lis  believed  she  has  them  ! 
She  lends  a  spell  to  every  scene, 

Her  step  makes  winter  vernal  ; 
A  something  half  divine,  between 

The  earthly  and  eternal ! 

Melnotte. 


[selected.] 

REQUIEM,  TO  A  LADY, 


"  Gone  art  thou  in  youthful  sweetness," 

Time's  short  changeful  voyage  o'er ; 
Now  thy  beauty  in  completeness, 

Blooms  on  Heaven's  unfading  shore. 
What  to  us  is  life  behind  thee1? 

Darkness  and  despair  alone! 
When  with  sighs  we  seek  to  find  thee, 

Echo  answerns  moan  for  moan! 

Not  in  winter's  stormy  bluster 

Did'st  thou  droop  in  pale  decay  ; 
But  mid  summer's  light  and  lustre, 

Passed  to  Paradise  away. 
Yes !  when  tuned  to  rapture  only, 

Sang  the  birds  among  the  bowers ; 
Rapt  irom  earth  to  leave  us  lonely, 

Bliss  was  thine  and  sorrow  ours ! 

Mourners,  solemn  vigil  keeping, 
Knelt  in  silence  round  thy  bed ; 

Could  they  deem  thee  only  sleeping, 
When  to  Heaven  thy  spirit  fled  1 


Yes !  that  spirit  then  was  winging 
Upwards  from  its  shell  of  clay, 

Guardian  angels  round  it  singing — 
"  Welcome  to  the  realms  ol  day  !" 

Less  when  Eve's  lone  shadows  darkling, 
Shut  the  wild  flowers  on  the  lea, 

Than  when  dawn's  last  star  is  sparkling, 
Silence  draws  our  hearts  to  thee— 

Thee — who,  robed  in  light  excelling, 
'  Stood  a  seraph  from  thy  birth  ; 

Far  too  bright  for  mortal  dwelling, 
Far — by  far,  too  good  for  earth  ? 

Fare  thee  well!  a  track  of  glory 

Shone  where'er  thy  steps  have  been. 
Making  life  a  lovely  story, 

Earth  a  rich  romantic  scene ; 
Done  when  duty's  way  before  us, 

As  the  magnet  charts  the  sea, 
May  thy  pure  star  glowing  o'er  us, 

"  Point  the  path  to  Heaven  and  Thee." 
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The  sultry  days  of  summer  have  pas- 
sed. July  and  August  with  their  fruits 
and  melons  have  just  gone.  The  first  ap- 
pearance of  autumn  is  now  before  us; — 
The  beams  of  the  midday  sun  fall  less  ap- 
pressively  than  formerly;  and  the  first 
yellow  tinge  is  upon  the  trees.  Septem- 
ber comes  inviting  thf  farmer  to  his  har- 
vest fields.  The  flowers  begin  to  drop 
their  leaves,  and  the  birds  sing  less  cheer- 
ily. All  nature  seems  to  be  undergoing 
a  change,  and  speaking  in  almost  audible 
accents,  tells  us  that  she  is  in  the  "sear 
and  yellow  leaf." 

The  tourist  begins  now  to  turn  his  face 
once  more  towards  his  beloved,  yet  dis- 
tant home.  The  man  of  business,  and 
the  professional  man,  after  passing  the  sol- 
stitial days  in  the  shade  of  some  watering 
place,  return  to  their  desk,  and  studio  in 
the  vigor  of  health ;  and  with  buoyant 
hearts,  await  the  approach  of  the  bustle 
and  tumults  of  the  business  season.  The 
beauty,  who  boasts  herself  the  captor  of  a 
hundred  hearts,  leaves  with  both  pleasure 
and  regret,  the  places  of  fashion  and  pub- 
lic resort,  to  re-visit  the  quietude  of  the 
domestic  circle  :  with  regret,  because  she 
must  forsake  the  scenes  that  flattered  her 
vanity  and  elated  her  pride.  She  regrets 
to  behold  the  disconsolate  countenances 
of  adding  admirers;  and  sighs  that  she 
can  no  longer  hear  the  burning  words 
and  gentle  murmurs  of  timorous  lovers. 
In  the  mildness  of  the  dewy  atmosphere, 
she  retires  to  some  solitary,  yet,  favorite 
bower.  In  the  cerulean  vault  of  heaven, 
the  moonbeams  roll  in  full  splendor,  and 
pours  a  flood  of  light  upon  the  parterre. 


The  dewdrops  sparkle  in  the  moonlight, 
yet  the  blush  of  the  rose  is  no  longer  vi- 
sible. Its  volatile  sweetness  and  delicate 
tinge  have  departed  with  the  last  days  of 
summer.  Then  there  is  some  little  pain 
as  she  muses  on  the  ever-changing  scenes 
around  her ;  f  r  she  thinks  of  the  check- 
ered pathway  of  life  ;  she  fears  that  time 
in  his  hurried  march  has  destroyed  her 
bloom,  and  she  longs  to  consult  her  mirror, 
the  counsellor  of  graces,  and  gaze  on  every 
feature  remarkable  for  its  beauty.  But 
her  melancholy  is  momentary.  Fancy 
soon  asserts  her  sway,  and  our  belle,  with 
the  expectation  of  acquiring  greater  cele- 
brity, like  some  vain  conqueror  looks  for- 
ward with  throbbing  heart  to  the  return- 
ing season  of  pleasure  and  dissipation. 

And,  kind  reader,  does  not  the  approach 
of  autumn  bring  upon  you,  also,  many 
sombre  reflections  ?  What  an  instructive 
lesson  it  should  teach  every  observing 
mind  !  When  one  views  the  surrounding 
landscapes  decaying  under  his  eye,  he 
sympathizes  with  the  prospect  around 
him,  and  feels  that  the  spring  and  summer 
of  his  own  life  are  passing  away  ;  and 
that,  like  "  the  bubble  on  the  fountain," 
they  must  soon  vanish  forever.  Indeed, 
there  seems  to  be  a  wonderful  similitude 
between  approaching  old  age  and  the  de- 
caying year.  Age  tempers  all  the  asperi- 
ties of  man's  nature,  dispels  the  ardor  of 
his  passion,  checks  the  extravagancies  of 
his  youth,  prodigal  in  everything,  and  he, 
no  longer  chasing  the  phantasies  of  hia 
imagination,  is  satisfied  with  the  past; 
and,  in  the  enjoyment  of  comfortable  rea- 
lities, yields  himself  to  the  will  of  the  cur 
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rent,  and  glides  gently  down  the  stream 
of  life.     As  he  passes  from  childhood  to 
manhood,  the  joyo'is  laugh    of  innocent 
sportiveness,   and   the    vigorous   flow   of 
spirit,  cease.    The  treacherous  bloom  that 
mantles  the  cheek  disappears,  and  life  as- 
sumes the  character  of  stillness  and  repose. 
So  it  is  with  autumn.      Nature  puts   on 
her  dusky  garb,  the  forest  no  longer  echoes 
to  the  warbling  of  the    feathered    tribe, 
and  the  solitude  is  uninterrupted,  save  by 
the  plaintive  sigh  of  the  wind  through  the 
naked  branches,  that  seems  to  mourn  the 
hastening  desolation.      Then,  too,  as  the 
fretting  steed  relaxes  his  efforts  when  near 
the  goal,  so  man,  wearied  by  the  toils  of 
life's  journey,   becomes   quiet ;  and  thus, 
in  the  decline  of  life,  he  finds  in  nature, 
something  truly  congenial  to  his  spirits. 
Often  he  wanders  to  the  summit  of  some 
favorite  hill,  and  with  a  mind  as  calm  and 
serene  as  the  wide  expanse  of  ether  above, 
observes  the  effects  of  the  departing  year. 
The  mildness  of  the   weather  speaks  to 
his  heart,  and  he  perceives  an  analogy  be- 
tween the  dissolution  of  the  objects  around 
him,  and  his  own  life  ;  and  as  he  quietly 
journeys  adown  the  hill  of  life  into  the 
vale  of  the  shadow  of  death,  he  begins  to 
note  the  extreme  brevity  of  his  way,  and 
desires  that  the  remainder  of  his  course 
may  be  smooth  and  uninterrupted;  and  if 
he  has  escaped  pure  and   undefiled  from 
the    vanities  and    follies    of   an   alluring 
world,   he  fears  not  the  pangs  of  death, 
bnt  resigns  himself  to  the  cold  and  silent 
tomb, 

«'  Like  one  who  wraps  the  drapery  of  his  couch, 
About  him,  and  lies  down  to  pleasant  dreams." 

But,  dear  reader,  whilst  we  are  thus 
making  digressions  concerning  the  changes 
visible  in  objects  around  us,  we  must  re- 
mind you  that  our  collegiate  year  is  also 
passing  away.  One  month  has  already 
elapsed  since  our  debut  in  the  literary 
world,  and  grateful  for  our  kind  reception, 
we  again  thrust  our  "pet"  upon  you. — 


When  we  sent  forth  our  first  No.,  there  was 
a. lurking  suspicion  in  our  breast,  that  we 
would  not  be  successful ;  and  we  were 
held  in  doubt  until  we  heard  the  decision 
of  our  subscribers.  From  the  favorable 
manner  in  which  we  were  received  by  our 
fellow-students,  we  felt  greatly  encourag- 
ed ;  for,  in  point  of  fact,  we  consider  their 
approbation  of  our  work  as  the  highest 
compliment,  since  it  has  ever  been  our 
aim  to  give  them  entire  satisfaction.  Al- 
so the  flattering  notices  taken  of  us  by  the 
press,  gave  us  confidence,  expelled  our 
fears,  and  made  us  labor  for  our  present 
No.,  with  renewed  energy. 

So  the  September  No.  of  the  Magazine 
is  completed,  and  we  place  it  before  our 
readers  with  the  hope  of  gaining  their 
commendation.  We  feel  assured  that  the 
articles  of  the  present  issue  will  sustain  & 
favorable  comparison  with  the  last. 

Certainly  all  lovers  of  literature  will 
peruse  with  delight,  the  u  Worthies  of 
Democracy,"  contributions  from  our  friend 
"Gil  bert."  They  show  much  learning  and 
deep  research.  Read,  also,  the  articles 
from  the  pen  of  Mr.  Hooper.  They  are 
biographical  sketches  of  hitherto  unnotic- 
ed great  men.  All  who  are  imbued  with 
love  for  the  "  Old  North  State,"  will  learn 
with  pleasure  the  patriotic  deeds  of  her 
great  men  in  revolutionary  times. 

And  now,  gentle  reader,  if  you  are  not 
interested  with  the  present  No.,  we  must 
remind  you  that  there  is  nu  remedy;  for 
"  the  die  is  cast,  the  Rubicon  is  crossed," 
and  whatever  we  have  sent  forth  cannot 
be  recalled. 

The  University. — Have  all  our  read- 
ers visited  this  hill  of  science  and  litera- 
ture? How  well  suited  it  is  to  inspire 
every  one  with  a.  love  for  study!  Our 
college,  situated  on  an  elevated  spot,  and 
surrounded  by  hills  of  like  eminence, 
seems  almost  shut  out  from  the  rude 
world.  Such  scenery  gives  an  air  of  ro- 
mance to  the  spot,  perhaps,  unsurpassed 
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for  beauty  and  loveliness,  by  any  situa- 
tion in  the  State.  The  many  ranges  of 
hills  rising  in  the  distance,  raising  their 
heads  above  the  horizon,  and  almost 
mingling  their  summits  with  the  clouds, 
seem  to  be  clothed  in  a  transparent  mist, 
forming  a  remarkable  contrast  with  the 
green  base  below.  On  a  bright  morning, 
ere  the  first  blush  of  the  rising  sun  is  seen 
upon  the  window  panes,  the  horizon,  illu- 
mined with  golden  streaks,  throws  around 
this  charming  spot,  a  softness  indescriba- 
bly beautiful.  True,  the  scenery  is  such 
as  nature  brings  together  in  her  most  ro- 
mantic moods :  lofty  hills,  meandering 
brooks,  and  gurgling  rivulets,  flow  along 
the  shadowy  vales,  and  guide  at  even- 
step  to  spots  of  more  picturesque  beauty. 
Here  the  learned  professors,  after  inces- 
sant toil  in  acquiring  an  enviable  fame, 
impart  instruction  to  those  who,  though 
young  and  weak,  may  become  mighty  in 
intellect,  may  "  listening  senates  com- 
mand," and,  as  statesmen,  warriors,  di- 
vines, may  teach  the  benighted  nations  of 
the  earth,  and  raise  them  from  their  pre- 
sent degradation  to  the  acme  of  national 
prosperity,  national  glory  and  natioual  hap- 
piness. And  here,  too,  where  our  libra- 
ries are  continually  being  fitted  up  in  the 
nicest  taste,  and  whose  shelves  are  from 
time  to  time  being  enriched  with  the  ra- 
rest and  most  valuable  volumes,  one  c:m 
almost  live,  as  it  were,  in  the  elegant  en- 
joyment of  lettered  indolence. 

Yet,  whilst  we  speak  of  the  happiness 
and  pleasure  at  this  classic  spot,  we  cannot 
refrain  from  speaking  of  one  defect  in  onr 
college  system.  It  is  the  want  of  suita- 
ble accommodations  for  our  students. — 
The  rapid  increase  of  the  number  of  stu- 
dents, renders  it  necessary  that  we  should 
have  some  additional  buildings.  The  num- 
ber of  students  at  the  beginning  of  the  pre- 
sent session,  is  as  follows — 

Seniors,  ---------60 

Juniors,    ---------55 

Sophomore,     -------60 

Freshmen,    --------81 

Irregulars,  --------      4 


The  buildings  are  insufficient  for  the  ac- 
commodation of  all  the  members  of  col- 
lege. Nearly  one  hundred  are  compelled 
to  secure  rooms  in  the  village  at  an  exor- 
bitant rent.  This  is  making  some  pay  a 
much  greater  tax  than  their  more  fortu- 
nate friends  in  college.  More  capacious 
halls  are,  also,  requisite  for  tbe  conveni- 
ence of  the  two  Literary  Societies.  Why 
do  not  the  Trustees  attend  to  such  mat- 
ters ? — It  is  certainly  their  duty. 


Female  Hekoism. — The  following  inci- 
dent was  related  by  Dr.  Hawks  in  his  lec- 
ture delivered  before  the  New  York  His- 
torical Society.  It  is  given  as  compiled 
by  W.  D.  Cooke,  Esq.,  of  Raleigh.  We 
think  it  a  beautiful  illustration  of  female 
heroism ;  and  also  aptly  shows  the  attain- 
ment of  ability  when  fostered  and  tested 
by  adversity : 

"  Among  those,"  he  remarks,  "  who  formed 
a  part  of  the  settlement  during  the  revolutiona- 
ry struggle  was  a  poor  widow,  who  having  bu- 
ried her  husband,  was  left  in  poverty,  with  the 
task  upon  her  hands  of  rearing  three  sons ;  of 
these,  the  two  eldest,  ere  long,  fell  in  the  cause 
of  their  country,  and  she  struggled  on  with  the 
youngest  as  best  she  could.  After  the  fall  of 
Charleston,  and  the  disastrous  defeat  of  Col. 
Buford,  of  Virginia,  by  Tarleton,  permission 
was  given  to  some  four  or  five  American  fe- 
males to  carry  necessaries  and  provisions,  and 
administer  some  relief  to  the  prisoners  confined 
on  board  the  prison  ship  and  in  the  jails  of 
Charleston.  This  widow  was  one  of  the  vol- 
unteers on  this  errand  of  mercy.  She  was  ad- 
mitted within  the  city,  and  braving  the  horrors 
of  pestilence,  employed  herself  to  the  extent 
of  her  humble  means,  in  alleviating  the  deplor- 
able sufferings  of  her  countrymen.  She  knew 
what  she  had  to  encounter  before  she  want ; 
but,  notwithstanding,  went  bravely  on.  Her 
message  of  humanity  having  been  fulfilled,  she 
left  Charleston  on  her  return  ;'but  alas,  her  ex- 
posure to  the  pestilential  atmosphere  she  had 
been  obliged  to  breathe,  had  planted  in  her  sys- 
tem the  seeds  of  fatal  disease,  and  ere  she  reach- 
ed her  home,  she  sank  under  an  attack  of  pris- 
on fever,  a  brave  martyr  to  the  cause  of  human- 
ity and  patriotism.  That  dying  mother,  who 
now  rests  in  an  unknown  grave,  thus  left  her 
only  son  the  sole  survivor  of  his  family,  to  the 
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world's  charity;  but  little  did  she  dream  as 
death  closed  her  eyes,  the  future  of  the  orphan 
boy :  that  son  became  the  President  of  this  free 
Republic ;  for  that  widow  was  the  mother  of 
Andrew  Jackson." 

Such  we  are  told  was  the  early  misfor- 
tune of  that  highly  distinguished  charac- 
ter. His  striving  for  eminence  in  his  youth 
is  certainly  worthy  of  the  notice  of  every 
American.  In  early  life,  deprived  of  the 
solace  of  kind  parents,  we  behold  him 
thrown  upon  the  bosom,  alas!  upon  the 
charity  of  a  cold  and  unfeeling  world. 
No  one  soothed  his  aching  brow  ;  no  one 
with  parental  affection  guided  his  erring 
footsteps.  But  he  was  evidently  the  fa- 
vorite child  of  fortune.  Most  men,  when 
left  to  the  bent  of  their  inclinations,  be- 
come the  creatures  of  folly  rather  than 
those  of  activity  and  wisdom  ;  and  but  for 


that  undaunted  will,  a  ad  surpassing  tal- 
ents, he  raised  himself  to  an  enviable  po- 
sition above  his  oppressors.  True,  few 
men  have  ever  attained  more  brilliant  mil- 
itary reputation.  His  courage  and  con- 
duct, in  several  emergencies,  endeared  him 
to  his  countrymen.  Nor  were  his  milita- 
ry achievements,  dazzling  as  they  were, 
the  only  claims  to  their  confidence.  He 
possessed  mental  ability  of  which  few  can 
boast.  His  determined  honesty  of  pur- 
pose and  sagacious  judgment  gained  him 
the  good  will  of  all  classes.  His  will 
awed  into  silence  all  minds  around  him. 
Indeed,  there  is  an  indescribable  something 
in  an  inflexible  will  that  few  have  the 
moral  strength  to  resist. 

He  stood  by  and  upheld  the  constitu- 
tion  when   the   political  firmament  was 
darkened.     Andrew  Jackson  was  certain- 
the  galling  rod  of  necessity,  Andrew  Jack- 1  ly  the  man  to  go  triumphantly  through 


son  possibly  might  have  been  satisfied 
with  a  humbler  station  among  his  coun- 
trvmen.  However,  adversity  soon  roused 
his  dormant  energies  and  developed  his 
strength.  Then  it  was  that  his  mind, 
hitherto  unconscious  of  its  ability,  became 
powerfully  active.  The  diamond  when 
placed  among  objects  of  less  brilliancy, 
shines  with  increased  lustre ;  even  so  the 
mind  that  has  no  difficulties  to  surmount, 
feels  its  superiority,  and  is  lulled  into  se- 
curity ;  and  when  sunk  into  ease  it  slum- 
bers in  ignorance.  But  when  one  is 
brought  to  contend  against,  and  to  measure 
his  strength  with  those  possessed  of  equal 
minds,  pride  is  piqued,  and  the  stern  test 
of  adversity  urges  him  to  something  high- 
er and  nobler. 

Thus  it  was  with  Andrew  Jackson. 
Luxury  had  not  breathed  upon  him  her 
enervating  and  dangerous  influence  ;  but 
want  stared  him  in  the  face,  and  the  se- 
vere scourge,  necessity,  impelled  him  hur- 


those  perilous  times  ;  for  his  life  was  pass- 
ed amid  the  most  trying  scenes.  Often 
had  clouds  of  gloom  shadowed  his  path- 
way, like  those  that  then  lowered  in  our 
political  horizon.  He  saw  with  distinct- 
ness, that  sectional  prejudices,  and  the 
covetousness  and  extravagances  of  politi- 
cians, would  soon  bring  disgrace  upon  our 
country.  But  soon  all  the  bickerings  of 
the  factions  were  checked,  and  all  parts  of 
this  proud  republic  were  bound  together 
by  the  silken  cords  of  friendship  into  one 
brotherhood.  Twice  honored  with  the 
Chiet  Magistracy,  he  proved  himself  ade- 
quate to  his  arduous  duties.  By  penetra- 
tion and  eagle-eyed  foresight,  he  perceiv- 
ed that  in  this  wide  expanse  of  country 
by  rolling  along  the  tide  of  civilization, 
and  by  causing  each  hill  and  dale  to  catch 
the  echoes  of  freedom,  a  mighty  nation 
could  be  reared  that  would  last  for  all 
coming  ages.  But  his  sun  has  long  since 
sunk  beneath  the  horizon.     It  departed, 


riedly  up  the  rugged  steps  of  renown.  He  however,  in  all  the  brilliancy  of  noon-day, 
was  a  down-trodden  youth,  yet  insulted  and  though  the  bronze  statue  may  mould- 
at  his  ill-merited  treatment,  he  put  forth  er  and  crumble  into  dust,  and  the  marble 
his  own  resources,  and  by  the  strength  of  i  fail  to  bear  the  impress  of  his  name,  yet 
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his  fame  must  be  co-eternal  with  Ameri- 
can Liberty. 

Female  Medical  College. — The  "An- 
nouncement "  of  this  Institution  has  found 
its  way  into  oursanctum.  And  as  we  love 
and  honor  the  whole  female  sex,  we  shall 
take  the  liberty  of  blaming  their  faults. 
We  are  of  opinion  that  the  ladies  were 
never  designed  for  the  study  of  either  law 
or  medicine.  That  their  bosom  may  burn 
for  fame,  none  can  g;iins:iy,  yet  that  ea- 
gerness for  distinction  should  be  restrain- 
ed within  certain  limits. 

It  is  universally  conceded  that  woman 
is  both  mentally  and  physically  inferior  to 
man.  Admit  her  mental  superioriiy  and 
man  becomes  rien  au  nionde.  The  grace 
and  symmetry  of  her  figure;  the  regulari- 
ty and  beauty  of  her  features,  would  '-er- 
tainly  place  her  in  a  higher  scale  of  being. 
Man  would  then  feel  that  he  was  only  ca- 
pable of  contending  with  her  physically. 
The  science  of  government,  he  abstruse 
propositions  of  mathematics,  and  all  works 
of  art  would  necessarily  be  submitted  to 
her  charge.  But  happily  she  is  not  supe- 
rior. Whilst  we  pay  homage  to  her  beau- 
ty, we  hold  her  in  mental  thraldrom. 

To  man,  compelled  by  his  very  nature 
to  oppose  himself  to  the  storms  of  life,  was 
given  a  companion  endowed  very  differ- 
ently, in  order  thereby  to  soothe  all  griefs 
and  be  a  ministering  angel  of  comfort. 
Some  mny  contend  that  since  she,  by  the 
mildness  of  her  disposition,  is  capable  of 
offering  the  healing  balm  of  consolation, 
an  education  should  be  afforded  in  order 
to  qualify  her  for  the  better  performance 
of  this  duty.  Medical  colleges  must  be 
attended ;  the  structure  and  functions  of 
the  human  frame,  and  the  source  whence 
spring  deadly  diseases  must  all  be  known. 

Now,  we  disapprove  of  such  a  course. 
Not  that  we  wish  to  play  the  tyrant  with  the 
ladies,  and  confine  them  within  contract- 
ed limits,  but  because  we  wish  to  place 
them  in  a  situation  better  suited  for  the 


exercise  of  their  abilities.  In  truth,  when 
we  first  heard  of  female  medical  colleges, 
we  were  amazed.  Why,  dear  reader,  just 
picture  to  yourself  a  female  physician 
aroused  from  her  sweet  slumbers  at  the 
dead  of  some  wintry  night,  when  the  bleak 
winds  howl,  the  storms  rage,  and  the  rain 
beats  against  the  windows ;  picture,  we 
say,  the  delicate  form  of  this  female  dBs- 
culapius,  seeking  through  the  dreary 
darkness  the  lonely  hut,  where  disease 
and  want  hold  sway,  and  it  will  suffice  to 
show  you  that,  in  such  a  position,  a  lady 
is  far  removed  from  her  peculiar  province!  , 

Now,  we  think  that  woman  was  chiefly 
designed  as  a  comforter  and  supporter  of 
man  under  misfortune.  As  a  proof  of 
this  assertion,  she  is  observed  in  times  of 
prosperity  to  be  all  softness  and  tender- 
ness; but  when  the  blasts  of  adversity 
threaten,  she  puts  forth  all  the  latent  en- 
ergies of  her  nature,  and  sustains  the  most 
overwhelming  reverses.  Though  thick- 
coming  misfortunes  may  drive  the  arrow  of 
disappointment  deeper  into  man's  heart ;. 
though  the  smile  may  vanish  from  his- 
cheek,  and  the  brightness  of  his  eye  be 
staid  by  sorrow ;  though  his  heart  may  be 
weighed  down  by  the  cares  and  miseries 
of  life ;  yet  in  such  hours,  woman  becomes 
all  kindness  and  encouragement,  and  by 
domestic  endearments  relieves  man  of  his- 
burden.' 

The  vine  that,  sustained  by  the  oak, 
raises  itself  into  sunshine,  will,  when  the 
storms  and  winds  have  broken  and  man- 
gled the  strong  branches,  still  cling  around 
it ;  so  woman,  dependent  on  man  in  pros- 
perity, will,  when  calamity  befals,  sympa- 
thize and  soothe  him  with  gentleness  and 
heal  his  broken  heart. 

Revolutionary  History  of  North 
Carolina. — A  copy  of  this  work,  recent- 
ly compiled  and  issued  by  W.  D.  Cooke, 
Esq.,  is  now  upon  our  table.  It  is  hand- 
somely bound,  printed  in  beautiful  type 
and  with  appropriate  illustrations.    Th« 
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work  consists  of  three  consecutive  lectures 
on  the  history  of  the  State  at  different  pe- 
riods, by  Hawks,  Swain  and  Graham. 
Emanating  as  it  does  from  the  pens  of 
three  such  highly  distinguished  sons  of 
North  Carolina,  it  will  certainly  be  wel- 
comed, not  only  in  every  portion  ot  this 
State,  but  throughout  the  whole  country. 
Ample  opportunities  were  afforded  each 
writer  in  the  selection  of  his  material,  and 
consequently  the  work  cannot  fail  to  com- 
mand the  attention  of  every  lover  of  his- 
torical research.  Further  comment  would 
be  unnecessary;  since  the  names  of  the 
authors  will  suffice  to  recommend  the 
book. 

We  learn  with  pleasure  the  appoint- 
ment of  Alexander  W.  Lawrence,  of  Ra- 
leigh, a  recent  graduate  of  this  institution, 
to  a  place  in  the  National  Observatory  at 
Washington.  We  think  him  highly  ca- 
pable of  reflecting  credit  on  his  Alma 
Mater. 

In  consequence  of  the  increasing  ne- 
cessity in  this  corntry  for  an  accurate 
knowledge  of  the  French  language,  the 
Faculty  and  Trustees  of  the  University 
have  for  some  tim«  endeavored  to  secure 
the  services  of  a  native  Frenchman.  So, 
a  few  days  since,  Monsieur  Henri  Her- 
risse,  a  native  of  Paris,  was  appointed  In- 
structor in  this  department.  He  comes 
highly  recommended,  and  seems  well  qual- 
ified to  comply  with  the  duties  of  his  sta- 
tion. 

It  is  a  gratification  to  notice  the  im- 
proved condition  of  the  "Standard."  It 
is  in  every  respect  an  excellent  paper; 
ably  edited,  and  is  truly  deserving  the  pat- 
ronage of  the  public. 

The  Times. — What  an  age  we  live  in ! 
Our  extraordinarily  fast  times  are  grow- 
ing faster.  A  revolution  is  taking  place 
in  our  midst  without  the  aid  of  the  sword. 
Woman's  rights  are  gaining  foothold  and 


men  are  losing  ground.  Indeed,  we  can 
never  hear  of  girls.  Scarcely  are  they 
turned  loose  from  their  mother's  apron 
strings  before  they  are  ushered  on  the 
tapis,  and  they  speak  as  strongly  of  beaux 
and  sweethearts  as  their  grandmothers  did 
at  twenty.  The  sun  cannot  kiss  their 
cheeks  without  creating  indisposition,— 
They  cannot  permit  one  to  speak  of  their 
charms  without  blushing  and  almost  faint- 
ing for  fear  of  hearing  the  knell  of  depart- 
ed beauty  rung  in  their  ears.  They  stand 
all  day  before  their  mirrors  and  wander 
over  their  face  like  a  traveller  over  the 
ruins  of  some  celebrated  city,  and  linger 
with  pleasure  on  every  spot  once  remark- 
able for  :ts  beauty.  Some  tell  us  that 
the  girls  use  snuff  because  the  men  are 
addicted  to  tobacco  chewing.  Now,  dear 
girls,  your  mouths,  all  decorated  "  with 
pearls  and  coral,"  were  never  intended  for 
snuff-boxes;  nor  were  your  nice  little 
aquiline  noses  ever  designed  for  dust- 
boxes  ;  for  had  they  been,  the  Creator 
would  certainly  have  turned  them  verti- 
cally upwards.  It  seems,  too,  that  nature 
cannot  do  enough  for  the  girls  of  the  pres- 
ent age.  They  shut  themselves  within 
their  chambers  and  try  to  torture  them- 
selves into  belles.  No  matter  how  ugly, 
they  call  to  their  aid  all  the  emollients  of 
their  perfumer,  and  expect  the  wrinkles 
filled  and  the  cheeks  plumped  up  to 
smoothness.  Now,  after  having  exhausted 
the  whole  science  of  cosmetics,  they  be- 
come aware  of  the  lamentable  fact  that 
nature  cannot  be  repaired.  Neat  little 
capes  are  no  longer  worn,  but  the  arms  are 
always  uncovered  and  shoulders  bared  to 
the   "  lowest  edge  of  decorum.1'' 

On  the  other  hand,  boys  can  no  longer 
be  found.  They  are  all  converted  into 
men  before  they  leave  their  nurses.  They 
wear  barber-pole-cashmere  patterns  for 
pants ;  and  their  legs  remind  us  of  double- 
barrel  cork-screws.  Standing  collars,  boots 
and  dress  coats  are  placed  upon  them,  and 
they  present  the  ridiculous  appearance  of 
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pigmies  in  giants'  clothes.  They  curse, 
get  drunk  and  attempt  to  write  rhymes. 
One  verse  is  completed  and  they  are  heard 
exclaiming : 

"  If  with  water  you  fill  up  your  glasses, 
You'll  never  write  anything  wise  ; 

For  wise  is  the  horse  of  Parnassus, 
Which  hurries  a  bard  to  the  skies." 

Not  unfrequently  one  is  seen  staggering 
along  the  streets  with  his  pants  in  his 
boot-legs,  a  segar  in  one  corner  of  his 
mouth  and  his  hat  stuck  on  f other  corner 
of  his  head.  Indeed  as  he  proceeds,  all 
enveloped  in  smoke,  we  are  reminded  of 
an  old  steamer  that  goes  puffing  and  blow- 
ing along.  His  asinine  ears  resemble  the 
wheel-houses,  and  his  hat,  like  the  cabin, 
tottering  from  side  to  side,  always  keeps 
us  in  fear  for  the  safety  of  its  numerous 


Curious. — The  following  lines  were, 
handed  to  us  by  a  friend  some  time  ago 
It  is  strange  the  author  does  not  continue 
to  write.  He  might  succeed  as  a  poet. 
But  without  further  remarks,  we  insert 
them  for  the  amusement  of  our  readers  : 

Strayed  or  stolen  from  undersign 
Six  shoats  low  before  high  behind 


Age  four  months  and  color  red 
They  is  had  a  good  chance  and  well  fed 
Has  they  been  for  sevral  months  gone 
On  pasture  slops  and  plenty  corn 
But  consarn  there  hides  I  can  say 
They  left  My  place  sometime  in  May. 

To  Contributors. — Our  contributions 
from  the  students  for  the  past  month  have 
not  been  so  numerous  as  we  would  desire 
This,  no  doubt,  results  in  a  great  measure 
from  the  difficulty  they  find  in  writing 
after  having  spent  the  vacation  in  luxuri- 
ating in  the  "  soft  light"  of  their  lady- 
loves' eyes.  We  hope,  however,  that  in 
future  they  will  show  their  kind  remem- 
brance by  giving  us  a  few  remittances  in 
the  form  of  literary  matter. 

The  satire  from  "  P-v-n-y"  we  were 
forced  to  let  drop  under  our  table.  He 
seems  to  rival  "  Syphax,"  the  modern  Ju- 
nius, who  watched  over  the  proceedings  of 
the  last  Corps.  We  hope  to  hear  from 
him  again.  Select  a  better  topic  and  don't 
be  so  severe  next  time.  The  beautiful 
lines  from  "  R"  have  been  received.  They 
will  appear  in  our  next  number. 

And  now,  wishing  success  and  happi- 
ness to  all  who  evince  an  interest  in  our 
welfare,  we  close  the  September  No. 
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HAPPINESS. 


The  pursuit  of  happiness  is  the  object 
which  engrosses  man's  whole  attention. 
Whether  he  thirst  for  fame,  or  knowl- 
edge, or  power,  or  wealth,  or  honor,  or 
heaven — liaopiness  is  the  goal  he  toils, 
and  prays,  and  hopes  to  reach.  Various 
are  the  habiliments  in  which  this  phan- 
tom arrays  herself,  and  in  which  she  is 
adored  and  pursued.  To  some  she  ap- 
pears seated  on  the  temple  of  fame  ;  to 
some  she  seems  reclining  in  coffers  of 
hoarded  gold,  while  others  imagine  that 
she  secretes  herself  in  some  ideal  casket 
to  which  knowledge  is  the  only  key, 
while  a  few,  very  few,  by  the  eye  of 
faith,  behold  her  home  in  heaven.  Poor, 
vain,  infatuated  man  ! 

Let  us  imagine  him  commencing  the 
pursuit  of  this  adored  delusion,  under 
the  shape  of  Fame.  Ardently  and  per- 
severingly  he  hurries  onward,  regardless 
of  every  obstacle  that  lies  in  his  way- 
despising  every  path,  however  beautiful 
and  delightful,  if  it  lead  not  towards  the 
grand  object  of  his  journey.  After 
toiling  and  halting,  hoping  and  well 
nigh  despairing,  undergoing  sorrows 
and  privations,  and  sacrificing  to  his 
idol  much  that  is  indispensable  to  the 
Vol.  II— 23. 


enjoyment  of  happiness,  he  reaches  the 
temple.  Onward !  Upward  !  He  is 
presently  seen  ascending  the  pinnacle, 
still  covered  with  dust  and  sweat,  from 
his  long,  laborious  journey.  His  idol  is 
within  his  reach  !  In  his  attempt  to 
grasp  it,  he  finds  himself  embracing 
Grief  and  Remorse  ;  and  happiness  ha*. 
taken  her  Might  forever. 

Deluded  man  ! 

Why  does  another  wish  so  ardently 
and  strive  so  eagerly  for  power?  Be- 
cause in  his  judgment  Power  and  Hap- 
piness are  convertible  terms.  Where- 
fore he  engages  desparately  in  war, 
heedless  of  the  voices  of  widowed  moth- 
ers and  orphaned  children,  protesting  to 
heaven  against  that  unhallowed  frenzy 
which  has  robbed  them  of  their  support 
and  protection  in  so  cruel  a  manner. — 
The  groans  and  sighs  of  the  wounded 
and  expiring,  borne  on  the  breeze  at 
nightfall,  are  notes  of  sweetest  music 
to  his  ear;  the  scene  of  carnage  is  beau- 
tiful as  Eden  to  his  eye,  provided  that 
at  the  expense  of  so  much  blood,  so 
many  tears,  and  so  much  misery,  he 
gains  the  sceptre  of  power.  Perhaps 
he  has  toot  the  boldness,  or  rather  rash- 
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ness  to  attempt  to  reach  the  throne  of 
power  through  fields  of  blood;  in  that 
case  he  probably  resorts  to  low  cunning 
and  stratagem.  When,  at  length,  at 
the  expense  of  his  honor,  his  nobler 
principles,  and  his  peace  of  mind — the 
great  end  of  his  life  is  accomplished — 
he  finds  that  Power  and  Happiness  are 
total  strangers.  'Tis  impossible  to  re- 
trace his  steps,  or  recall  the  past.  He 
resigns  himself  to  the  bitter  tormeats 
of  science,  and  knows  too  late  that  the 
cries  of  the  victims  of  his  ambition 
were  not  unheard  at  the  throne  of  him 
'  who  sees  not  as  man  sees." 

Miserable  man ! 

See  with  what  diligence  that  man 
hoards  up  gold  !  How  he  gloats  over 
She  sight  of  his  well-filled  coffers !  Too 
avaricious  to  listen  to  the  calls  of  charity, 
too  miserly  to  enjoy  his  wealth,  he 
clings  to  his  sordid  dust,  ignorant  of,  or 
not  believing  in  the  fact  that  gold  is 
useless  if  it  is  not  expended  for  the 
pleasures  of  the  mind  and  body,  for  the 
relief  of  the  .poor,  and  for  the  support 
of  useful  institutions.  If  there  is  hap- 
piness in  adoring  thine  idol,  then  wor- 
ship on,  silly  men ;  for  be  assured  'tis  the 
last  thou  shalt  ever  experience ! 

Here  another ;is  gaining  the  honor 
and  affections  of  a  nation  by  the  exercise 
of  those  heavenly  principles  which  sur- 
vived the  first  fall  of  man.  Persevering 
in  honorable  aspirations,  he  is  at  least 
clothed  with  honor,  and  lacks  nothing 
which  can  make  a  man  happy  on  earth. 
For  many  years  ha  may  think  that  he 
as  safe  from  every  misfortune  and  fears 
nothing.  But  his  locks,  hoary  with  the 
snows  of  time,  begin  to  warn  him  that 
soon  he  must '  go  the  way  of  all  flesh  ;' 
hie  honor  and  his  name  be  forgotten. 


Affliction,  too,  may  visit  him.  The 
partner  of  his  bosom,  a  dear  child  or  a 
beloved  friend  may  be  snatched  away 
by  the  grim  monster  Death.  And 
though,  while  the  clods  are  falling 
heavily  into  the  resting  place  of  the 
loved  dust,  he  may  say,  '  The  Lord  gave 
and  the  Lord  hath  taken  away,  blessed 
be  the  name  of  the  Lord,'  yet  he  is 
forced  t©  acknowledge  that  '  man  was 
made  to  mourn.'  And  when  he  recalls 
to  memory  days  long  bygone ;  when  he  ] 
contemplates  the  fearful  ravages  of  time ; 

"  When  he  remembers  all 

The  friends  so  linked  together, 
He's  seen  around  him  fall, 

Like  leaves  in  wintry  weather, 
He  feels  like  one  who  treads  alone 

Some  banquet  hall  deserted, 
Whose  lights  are  fled,  whose  garlands  dead 

And  all  but  he  departed." 

All  is  vanity ! 

There  one  out  of  thousands,  believing 
wisely  with  Solon,  that  no  one  is  happy 
before  death  ;  that  the  brightest  joys  of  ! 
earth  are  at  best  fleeting  and  unsatis- 
factory ;  that  sorrow  is  man's  birth-right, 
for  which  earth  yields  no  nepenthe; 
looks  far -beyond  the  glittering,  starry 
skies,  and  centers  his  hopes  of  happiness 
there.  Fortunately  he  knows  that  sub- 
lunary emoluments  and  grandeur  are 
ephemeral,  and  unworthy  the  attention 
of  short-lived  man.  To  him  there  are 
no  terrors  in  the  roar  of  adversity's 
storm  ;  no  attractions  in  earthly  splen- 
dor; no  stings  in  death. 

Happy  man  ! 

How  then  can  vain  mortals  boast  of 
the  exalted  position  they  occupy ;  of  the 
extent  of  their  power  ;  of  the  splendor 
of  which  they  are  masters  ;  of  the  pleas- 
ures they  «njoy,  while  the  burden  of  all 
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nature's  song  is  '  passing  away  V  But 
soon  they  must  yield  with  all  their 
magnificence  to  the  hand  of  decay. 

"  The  boast  of  heraldry,  the  pomp  of  power, 
And  all  that  beauty,  all  that  wealth  e'er  gave 

Await  alike  the  inevitable  hour : 
The  path  of  glory  leads  but  to  the  grave." 


Seeing  then  that  life  is  short,  joys  are 
fleeting,  health,  wealth  and  friends  pre- 
carious, if  he  would  travel  safely  o'er 
the  dead  waste  of  life,  let  him 

"K'iow  then  this  truth,  (enough  for  man  to 

know,) 
Virtue  alone  is  happiness  below." 

FciERO. 


THE  WORTHIES  OF  DEMOCRACY, 

NO    2. 

LAMENNAIS. 


Dieu  et  la  Liberie. 


In  1815,  after  an  age  of  tyranny, 
half  a  century  of  utter  scepticism,  and 
a  terrible  revolution  which  swept  away 
all  the  political  and  social  institutions  of 
the  nation,  a  partial  return  to  religious 
feelings  began  to  manifest  itself  in 
France.  Yet,  the  notions,  principles 
and  convictions  derived  from  an  entire 
freedom  of  thought  and  action — how- 
ever transient  and  abused — had  taken 
too  deep  a  root  among  all  classes,  to 
allow  any  one  to  hope  that  "the  sons  of 
Voltaire"  would  at  once  be  converted 
into  sincere  worshippers  of  papal  abso- 
lutism. The  people,  tired,  exhausted,  by 
twenty -five  years  of  anarchy  and  of  mili- 
tary despotism,  were  anxious  to  re-open 
the  doors  of  their  long  forsaken  church- 
es ;  collect,  perhaps  with  a  smile,  the 
bones  of  Romish  martyrs  scattered 
abroad  upon  the  face  of  all  the  land  by 
the  storm,  and  thus  attend  with  repen- 
tance the  worship  of  their  forefathers. 


They  were  even  enraptured  on  behold- 
ing again  the  sumptuous,  and  somewhat 
paganish  ceremonies  of  the  Catholic 
creed — so  much  are  the  recollections  of 
our  early  days,  reflected,  prolonged,  nay, 
cherished,  even  in  the  most  troubled 
existence — but  it  was  a  sad  illusion  to 
infer  from  such  a  religious  renovation, 
that  the  French  people  would  ever  wik 
lingly  submit  to  the  clerical  tyranny, 
which  in  1789,  had  prompted  them  to 
shake  off  the  yoke  both  of  King  and 
Pope. 

Unfortunately,  the  clergy,  still  blind- 
ed by  the  remembrance  of  their  former 
influence,  had  not  the  generosity  to 
yield,  the  tact  to  second  or  rather  the 
ability  to  comprehend  the  aspirations  of 
renovated  France.  They  consequently 
commenced  the  work  of  reformation 
with  an  ardent  zeal,  urged  by  laudable 
motives,  no  doubt,  but  which  on  account 
of  its  stubborn  intolerance  and  blind  fa- 
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ttaticism,  led  naturally  to  contrary  re- 
sults. 

There  were,  however,  among  the  pro- 
pagandists of  the  faith,  some  high-mind- 
ed men  far  above  the  generality  of  the 
clergy.  They  earnestly  desired  a  com- 
plete return  to  the  divine  precepts  of 
Christianity — not  the  Christianity  of  the 
Dark  Ages,  which,  under  the  most  glo- 
rious of  names,  hid  an  inexhaustible 
source  of  iniquities  and  tyranny,  but  a 
religion  truly  divine,  threatening  to  none, 
full  of  hope  for  all,  and  strictly  con- 
forming to  the  lofty  maxims  of  Christ. 
Transported  with  the  enthusiasm  which 
emanated  from  the  greatness  of  their 
cause,  they  unconsciously  deserted  the 
path  marked  out  to  them  by  the  ortho- 
doxy of  Catholicism.  As  fast  as  they 
dived  into  the  sublime  thoughts  of  the 
gospel,  they  imbued  themselves  with  its 
real  spirit,  and,  without  ever  suspecting 
the  results  of  their  philanthropic  exer- 
fcions,  established  a  silent  schism  which 
still  works  its  way  through  the  mystery 
of  human  sufferings,  with  a  quiet  and 
cheering  rapidty.  We  must  say,  how 
ever,  that  the  French  people  are  very 
well  prepared  to  embrace  with  fervor 
*ny  religious  reform,  grafted  on  Demo- 
cracy. Ilence  their  incontestable  incli- 
nation to  encourage  the  mystic  doctrines 
of  our  modern  democrats. 

The  masses,  heretofore  accustomed  to 
suffer  in  silence,  often  without  a  voice 
to  cheer  their  destiny  or  defend  their 
rights  before  the  tribunal  of  progress 
and  reason,  felt  grateful,  and  so  well  ap- 
preciated the  courageous  sympathy  of 
these  beloved  dissenters,  that  they  al- 
ways commanded  a  respect  which  out- 
lived the  wreck  of  papal  leverence  in 
France  and  Italy.    None  of  these  true 


fiends  of  humanity  had  more  claims  to 
popular  veneration  than  the  present 
subject  of  our  sketch,  Lamennais,  the 
apostle  of  religious  democracy. 

Felicite  Robert  de  Lamennais  was 
born  in  1*782,  at  St.  Malo,in  Brittany; 
a  country  always  prolific  of  great  men, 
and  which  boasts  of  Abelard,  Du 
Guesclin  and  Chateaubriant  :  a  phi- 
losopher, a  warrior,  a  poet,  who,  at  dif- 
ferent epochs,  attempted  to  change  the 
destinies  of  their  native  land. 

The  family  of  Lamennais  was  wealthy 
and   highly    respectable.     His   father, 
who  little  indulged  in  the  illusions  of 
the  times,  and  thought  commerce  the 
most  lucrative  and  honorable  career  for 
a  young  man,  tried  to  persuade  his  son 
to  become  a  merchant.     It  was  in  vain. 
The  future  theologian  was  too  fond  of 
independence,  solitude  and  meditation, 
to  devote  his  life  to  the  adventurous 
pursuit  of  wealth ;  he,  therefore,  refus- 
ed, left  home,  and  we  find  him  at  the 
age  of  two  and  twenty,  teaching  math- 
ematics in    the  College  of    St.   Malo. 
Soon  wearied,  however,  with  the  mo- 
notony and  slavish  confinement  of  his 
new  profession,  he  abandoned  it,  and, 
led    away   by  a  strong  inclination  foY 
ascetic  studies,  devoted  himself  entirely 
to  the  study  of  divinity.     Soon  after, 
he  sustained  his  thesis  with  distinction, 
and  was  ordained  a  priest  of  the  "Holy 
Catholic,  Apostolic  and  Roman  Church." 
Animated  by  the  laudable  ambition 
of  emerging  from  obscurity,  he  publish- 
ed in  1808,  a  pamphlet  entitled,  "He- 
flexions    sur   V   etat  de   V   JEylise  en 
France"  which  was  seized  by  the  po- 
ice  of  Napoleon.     That  modern  Char- 
lemagne always  felt  the  greatest  antipa- 
thy to  freedom,  under  any  shape  what- 
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ever,  but  still  more  so  to  the  liberty  of 
the  Press.  Yet,  he  himself,  often  yield- 
ed to  the  temptation  of  criticizing  for- 
eign politics  and  home  literatnre,throiigh 
(the  columns  of  official  newspapers;  and 
continually  attempted  to  crush  with  the 
energy  of  his  pen,  the  opposition  he 
could  not  subdue  by  the  valor  of  his 
arms. 

Lamennais,  being  thus  condemned 
to  silence,  sought  in  austere  investiga- 
tions into  the  origin  and  mission  of 
Christianity,  the  aliments  of  his  genius. 
After  some  years  of  profound  researches, 
he  ventured  to  publish  his  "  Institutions 
des  JEveques"  a  work  of  undoubted  eru- 
dition, which,  however,  did  not  meet  at 
the  time  with  the  success  it  deserved. 
He  then  plainly  saw  that  the  hour  had 
not  yet  sounded  for  him,  and,  despair- 
ing of  attaining  to  eminence  under  a 
military  despotism,  he  crossed  over  the 
channel. 

His  first  attempt  in  England,  was  an 
application  to  the  sister  of  Lord  Strap- 
ford,  Mrs.  Jemmingham,  for  the  hum- 
ble situation  of  tutor  to  her  children. 
That  haughty  lady  refused  him,  because 
he  "  looked  silly  !"*  Again  deceived  in 
his  modest  expectations,  and  unwilling 
to  court  the  dear  favor  of  the  rich,  lead 
the  miserable  life  of  the  poor,  and  crouch 
to  a  proud  and  heartless  aristocracy ,he  re- 
turned to  his  native  country.  During  his 
absence  the  French-Empire  had  been  once 
more  overrun  by  the  Northern  Hordes; 
Napoleon  had  fallen  the  first  victim  of 
the  voe  victis ;  and  a  king,  brought 
from  afar  in  the  baggage  of  foreign  ar- 


*We  beg  leave  to  remark  that  Mr.  De  Lamen- 
nais, after  Mr.  Guizot,  has  the  most  intelligent 
head  of  any  man  in  France. 


mies,  ascended  the  throne  of  a  dynasty 
twice  cursed,  once  driven  away  by  the 
just  wrath  of  an  oppressed  people. 

The  restoration  of  the  Bourbons,  al- 
tho'  tyrannical  and  cruelly  revengeful, 
may  be  justly  called  the  dawn  of  Con- 
stitutional Monarchy  in  France.  For 
the  first  time  since  the  Revolution  of 
'89,  the  tribune  was  free ;  and  if  the 
liberty  of  the  Press  existed  only  in 
name  ;  if  the  liberty  of  speech  had 
been  driven  out  from  the  forum, it  reign- 
ed inviolably  in  the  Senate, — at  least 
until  the  shameful  expulsion  of  Man- 
unel.  That  temporary  freedom  stimu- 
lated the  revival  of  oratory  in  France, 
Serres,  Fov,  Benjamin  Constant,  Ro- 
yerCollard,  availed  themselves  of  the 
"  King's  kind  tolerance"  to  renew  the 
strife  of  the  parliamentary  arena.  Ar- 
ago,  by  his  lectures  on  Astronomy  ;  Cu- 
vieir,  on  Geology;  Villemain,  on  Lit- 
erature ;  Guizot,  on  History  ;  Cousin, 
on  Philosophy,  restored  the  Sorbonne 
to  its  former  splendor.  The  noble  in- 
dependence and  burning  words  of  these 
mighty  orators,  found  an  echo  in  the 
heart  of  every  Frenchman.  Their  elo- 
quence tuned  the  lyre  of  Beranger, 
and  dictated  the  pamphlets  of  Paul 
Louis  Courrier  ;  Lamennais  himself, 
drew  from  the  same  source  his  republi- 
can aspirations,  and  from  that  day,  de- 
voted himself  to  politics. 

His  first  step  was  the  establishment 
with  Messrs  Chateaubriant,  V-Illele 
and  several  others,  of  a  paper  called 
"  Le  Conservateur"  which  immediately 
commanded  an  unbounded  influence, 
and  may  be  said  to  have  overthrows 
the  anti-liberal  cabinet  of  Mr.  Decazes. 
The  colleagues  of  Lamennais  soon  gath- 
ered the  spoils  ;  they  rose  to  power,  and 
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he  might  also  have  obtained  his  share, 
had  he  been  a  man  of  intrigue,  but  he 
was  not,  and  therefore  refused. 

Incensed  at  the  perjury  of  M.  De 
Villele — who  proved  false  to  his  prom- 
ises and  former  principles  as  soon  as  in 
the  place  of  the  statesmen  he  had  so 
bitterly  attacked — Lamennais,  inde- 
pendent above  all,  pithily  opposed  him. 

The  new  ministers  endeavored  to  si- 
lence a  voice  which  constantly  denounc- 
ed their  shameful  palinodies,  and  pur- 
sued them  with  remorse  to  the  most 
inward  recesses  of  the  royal  palace. 
They  offered  him  the  greatest  ecclesias- 
tical dignities,  laid  at  his  feet  the  cross 
of  St.  Louis  and  the  hat  of  Cardinal, 
but  he  scorned  their  bribes,  despised 
their  threats,  and  proudly  protracted  his 
bold  censures. 

His  deeply  religious  tendency  of  mind, 
aggrieved  by  what  he  thought  a  return 
to  the  reign  of  unbelief,  urged  him  to 
abandon  politics  for  awhile,  and  devote 
all  his  exertions  and  talents  to  a  cruzade 
in  favor  of  the  true  faith.  The  task, 
still  magnified  by  natural  prejudices  and 
a  stern  conviction  due  to  early  impres- 
sions, would  have,  indeed,  discouraged 
a  less  heroic  soul  than  his  own.  Where 
was  he  to  seek  for  help  ?  Where  to  find 
the  means  of  carrying  out  his  great  de- 
sign ?  Upon  what  basis  was  it  possible 
to  erect  a  monument  of  lasting  gran- 
deur? Philosophy  was  utterly  unavail- 
ing— its  very  excesses  having  just  put 
an  end  to  its  prestige.  Lamennais, 
consequently  boldly  selected  his  arms 
iin  the  tenets  of  the  Catholic  Church 
and  proposed  "  to  find  there  the  one 
principle  of  truth  from  which  all  vera- 
cious human  knowledge  really  pro- 
ceeds."    The  year  following,  he  gave 


to  the  world,  the  first  volume  of  his 
justly  celebrated  work  "  De  V  Indiffer- 
ence en  matiere  de  religion." 

The  speculative  boldness  which  char- 
acterizes that  powerful  book,  the  man  - 
ifestation  of  wonderful  talent  which 
can  be  discovered  in  every  page,  and 
the  sublimity  of  its  extraordinary  style, 
raised  him  at  once  to  the  first  rank 
among  the  living  writers  of  France.  We 
cannot  undertake  in  a  cursory  outline 
like  this  to  give  a  complete  analysis  of 
that  profound  and  eloquent  panegyric 
of  Catholicism  ;  yet,  it  is  so  difficult  to 
mention  even  its  title  without  giving  a 
few  ideas  of  its  spirit,  that  we  beg  leave 
to  expatiate  a  little  upon  the  general 
structure  of  the  work. 

As  well  as  we  can  sum  up  its  analy- 
sis by  Mobell,*  the  first  part  classifies 
and  exhibits  the  different  systems  of  re- 
ligious indifference,  and  elaborately  re- 
futes them.  The  second  part  advocates 
the  importance  of  religion,  relatively  to 
the  individual,  to  the  State  and  to  God. 
The  third  part  examines  the  "  method" 
of  discovering  the  true  religion  ;  and 
the  fourth  undertakes  to  prove  that  the 
true  religion  is  none  other  than  Chris- 
tianity. The  book  ends  by  treating  ex- 
tensively of  the  uncertainty  of  all  phi- 
losophical researches — this  being  the 
principal  aim  of  the  argumentation, 
after  having  premised  that  Catholicism 
is  the  only  ground  of  certitude  in  the 
attainment  of  truth. 

We  have  not  the  talent,  nor  wish,  to 
criticize  the  religious  opinions  of  Mr.  de 
Lamennais;  yet,  among  so  many  strik- 
ing truths  and  incontestable  beauties, 


*  Hist,  of  mod.  Philosophy. 
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there  is  manifested  such  a  contempt  for 
the  sovereignty  of  human  reason,  and 
that  contempt  is  expressed  in  such  elo- 
quent strains,  that  we  cannot  avoid  re- 
marking that,  in  our  humble  opinion,  it 
is  a  contradiction  to  compose  five  vol- 
umes of  arguments,  if  it  be  true  that 
man's  understanding  cannot  be  relied 
upon  as  a  guide.  We  shall  also  add, 
that  it  is  against  all  the  laws  to  which 
Mr.  de  Lamennais  constantly  appeals, 
to  assert  so  emphatically  that  the  Pope 
is  ex  officio,  a  just  and  universal  judge 
for  all  mankind,  not  only  in  spiritual  but 
a'so  in  social  and  political  matters.  The 
power  of  spiritual  arbiter  of  the  world,  if 
exercised  by  a  pontiff  full  of  warm  be- 
nevolence, of  extraordinary,  nay,  of  un- 
heard-of abilities,  tolerance,  impartiality 
and  virtue,  might  prove  to  be,  perhaps 
a  real  blessing  for  humanity,  because 
man,  at  least  as  an  individual,  needs  a 
control,  which  is  thought  by  many  to 
be  more  efficacious  when  derived  from 
unity  ;  but  we  are  none  the  less  convinc- 
ed that  such  a  superhuman  being  is  not 
to  be  found  on  earth,  not  even  among 
the  descendants  of  St.  Peter. 

Moreover,  the  past  history  of  Papacy 
does  not  give  us  much  confidence  in 
their  abnegation,  still  less  in  their  sin- 
cere fondness  for  mankind;  and,  without 
referring  to  any  of  the  numerous  facts 
which  would  attest  in  favour  of  our  doubt, 
or  without  even  discussing  the  merits  and 
defects  of  the  papal  system,  we  candid- 
ly believe  it  irreconcilable  with  our  un- 
derstanding, with  the  sentiments  that 
nature  herself  has  implanted  in  our 
hearts ;  in  fine,  with  that  Common  sense, 
last  test  and  supreme  source  of  all  just 
notions,  to  take  tacitly  for  granted  that 


human  nature,  which  does  not  build  it' 
self  upon  the  authority  of  the  church— of 
the  Church  of  Rome,  at  all  events. 

That  remarkable  work,  so  much  ad- 
mired for  elevated  style,  as  well  as  for 
vehemence  of  thought,  was  bitterly  at- 
tacked by  many  foreign  critics.  The 
fact  is  that  in  Protestant  communities, 
the  least  apology  for  Romanism  often 
excites  a  virulent  opposition.  However 
prudent  that  opposition  may  be,  we 
should  always  bear  in  mind  that  it  ought 
never  to  go  beyond  the  limits  of  an  en- 
lightened tolerance.  But,  it  seems  that 
in  religious  controversies  the  hearts  of 
the  best  of  men  cease  to  palpitate  with 
sentiments  of  benevolence  ;  in  religious 
wars,  they  set  no  bounds  to  their  pas- 
sions. Luther  advised  that  the  Ana- 
baptistes  in  the  Peasant  war,  should  be 
"  knocked  on  the  head  like  mad  dogs." 
Melancthon  counselled  their  delivery 
to  the  executioner  if  they  refused  to  fly. 
Calvin  devoted  a  treatise  to  prove  that 
"  heretics  should  be  repressed  by  the 
sword  ;"  and  the  burning  at  the  stake 
in  Geneva,  but  two  well  illustrated  his 
thesis,  says  a  veracious  author,  whose 
name  we  do  not  at  present  recollect. 

Candor  prompts  us  to  add,  however, 
that  none  of  the  English  Reviewers  ad- 
vocated the  burning  of  Lamennais  by 
slow  fire.  They  heaped  gross  abuse 
upon  his  work ;  and,  though  many  diff- 
ered from  it,  none  ever  denied  its  great 
literary  merit.  It  is  generally  admitted 
that  it  breathes  through  every  page  and 
in  every  word,  a  truly  christian  spirit. 
The  power  of  refutation  which  dictates 
the  theological  argumentation,  excels 
anything  written  on  the  same  subject, 
both  by  the  ancient  and  modern  divines. 


there  can   be  no  valid  philosophy  of  He  cannot  be  said  to  surpass  Plato  its 
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reasoning,  but,  to  use  the  forcible  ex- 
pression of  Mr.  de  Vericourt,*  "he 
derives  an  indisputable  superiority  from 
the  streams  of  christian  light  which 
continually  pours  upon,  and  animates 
biro." 

Whenever  Lamennais  pleaded  in  fa- 
vour of  the  privileges  of  his  church ; 
strove  to  increase  its  power  and  lo  ren- 
der it  acceptable  to  the  masses  by  in- 
fusing into  its  dogmas  democratic  prin- 
ciples and  progressive  ideas,  he  always 
incurred  the  disapprobation  of  the  cler- 
gy. It  seems  that  they  did  not  dare 
to  draw  back  or  advance  one  step  in 
the  thorny  path  they  trod  ever  since 
the  middle  ages,  or  claim  openly  what 
they  wished  with  the  utmost  earnest- 
ness ;  and,  for  fear  of  committing  them- 
selves, they  incessantly  raised  obstacles 
against  the  bold  and  frank  exertions  of 
their  most  zealous  defender.  The  abbe 
generally  disdained  the  remonstrances 
of  his  superiors,  and  in  1828,  we  see 
him  advocate  a  complete  liberty  as  the 
only  support  of  faith,  morality  and  go- 
vernment. In  the  meantime,  the  inde- 
pendence of  the  clergy  was  demanded 
with  no  less  obstinacy.  He  argued 
that,  as  they  were  in  allegiance  to  ano- 
ther and  superior  power,  they  ought  to 
have  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  the 
temporal  government.  To  his  surprise, 
the  Holy  See,  disapproved  of  his  con- 
duct, and  he  was,  all  on  a  sudden,  de- 
prived of  all  support.  Yet,  for  a  while, 
he  remained  faithful  to  his  first  worship. 
Catholicism  was  still  the  banner  around 
which  he  hoped  to  rally  his  country- 
men. That  hope,  however,  was  faint- 
ing ;  papal  absolutism  could  not  be  re- 

*  Modern  French  Literature. 


vived.  Lamennais  became  aware  o* 
it,  and  gave  way  to  the  force  of  the 
current.  For  the  first  time,  he  spoke 
of  upholding  liberty  of  thought  in  alli- 
ance with  religious  faith.  That  modifi- 
cation became  entirely  palpable  in  a 
pamphlet  callod  "Progres  de  la  Revolu- 
tion.'1'' His  spiritual  liberalism  rapidly 
increased,  and  he  soon  found  himself  on 
the  very  verge  of  revolt.  His  adver- 
saries, incensed  at  such  a  daring  oppo- 
sition, prosecuted  him  as  advocating  a 
republican  theocracy.  For  that  alleg- 
ed crime  and  his  anti-gallican  tendenci- 
es, he  incurred  three  unjust  condemna- 
tions. Several  years  passed  in  a  dun- 
geon became  the  reward  of  his  noble 
independence. 

The  Revolution  of  1830,  in  dissipat- 
ing for  ever  his  dreams  of  clerical  abso- 
lutism, restored  to  him,  at  least  for 
some  time,  the  liberty  of  propagating 
his  doctrines,  then  expounded  in  a  pa- 
per called  "  V  Avenir"  The  enmity  of 
the  unforgiving  votaries  of  the  Catho- 
lic creed,  outlived  the  wreck  of  the  mo- 
narchy of  Divine  Right,  and  they  again 
censured  him  with  the  blindest  rancor. 
Lamennais,  anxious  to  put  an  end  to 
such  constant  and  acrimonious  attacks, 
repaired  to  Rome,  and  submitted  his 
opinions  to  the  Pope.  He  was  brutal- 
ly repulsed.  The  time  was  no  more 
when  he  could  refuse  the  hat  of  cardi- 
nal offered  to  him  by  Leo  XII.,  who 
was  wont  to  style  him  "  The  Last  of 
the  Fathers  " ! 

The  encyclical  letter  of  Gregory 
XVI.,  which  aimed  at  branding  with 
infamy  the  liberal  doctrines  of  Lamen- 
nais, is  a  monument  of  blind  and  dog- 
matic intolerance,  worthy  of  a  succes- 
sor to  Hildebrant  and  Boniface  VII. 
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Yet,  it  has  the  merit  of  consistency. — 
How  could  it  be  otherwise  ?  There 
can  exist  no  compromise  between  Philo- 
sophy and  the  Church  of  Rome  : — the 
councils  and  their  decrees  ;  the  close 
union  which  must  always  reign  between 
absolutism  and  papacy  ;-— progress,  rea- 
son, tolerance,  justice,  all  oppose  it. 
The  least  concession,  a  single  step  on- 
ward in  the  path  cf  liberty,  would  be  a 
tacit  acknowledgement  of  the  Pope's 
fallibility,  and  a  manifest  condemnation 
of  the  past  and  present  policy  of  the 
Vatican.  It  might  also  infuse  a  "  hu- 
man spirit"  in  Catholicism ;  and  we 
are  well  aware  that  St.  Cyprian  enter- 
tains "  a  great  horror"  for  the  infusion 
of  anything  "  human"  in  his  church. 

Moreover,  our  reformer  should  have 
known  that  the  very  authorities  of  his 
persuasion  could  and  would  be  turned 
against  him  ;  and  when  he  had  the  gen- 
erous humility  to  submit  his  new  tenets 
to  the  prejudged  inquiry  of  the  soi-dis- 
ant  Vicar  of  Christ,  he  naturally  receiv- 
ed for  a  response  that  his  "  detestable 
insolence  "  could  find  a  parallel  only  in 
the  damnable  heresies  of  the  Vaudois, 
Wickliffites,  Begghards  and  Lutherans, 
all  children  of  Belial,  who  also  wanted 
"to  be  free."  That  the  Pope,  through  the 
infallible  decrees  of  the  Councils  of  Trent 
and  Florence,  was  the  only  possible 
fountain  of  truth  ;  and  according  to  the 
testimony  of  St.  Leo,  that  he  alone, 
worthy  successor  to  St.  PeterJ  and  sole 
faithful  expounder  of  Gospels,  had  the 
privilege  to  discover  whether  it  was 
time  for  the  Church  of  Rome  to  follow 
the  march  of  progress,  humanity  and 
reason,  or  not.* 

*  See  the  Lettre  encyclique  de  Giegoire  XVI, 
in  the  LVth  vol.  ol  La  Revue  Encyclopedique, 
(College  Library.) 


Lamennais  returned  to  France  with 
a  broken  heart,  and  apparently  submit- 
ted to  the  unjust  decree  of  Gregory. 
After  a  few  months  of  deep  meditations, 
he,  however,  emerged  from  his  retreat, 
and,  like  Luthsr,  openly  shook  off  the 
yoke  of  papacy. 

A  short  time  after  that  great  and 
laudable  apostacy,  he  published  the  im- 
mortal tract  so  extensively  celebrated 
under  the  title  of  "  Paroles  d*  un  Croy- 
ant."  The  shock  was  immense,  and  in 
France,  in  Germany,  in  Palyj  the  old 
rotton  society  quaked  to  its  very  foun- 
dations. Another  such  commotion 
would  have  commenced  the  prologue 
of  the  future  social  renovation.  Would 
it  have  been  an  evil?  We  think  not. 
What  convulsion  in  the  political,  social 
or  religious  world,  ought  to  be  a  subject 
of  lamentation,  if  it  be  necessarily  at- 
tended with  good  effect  ? 

That  little  pamphlet  is  considered 
worthy  of  the  first  masters  of  prose  com- 
position. No  exposition  we  could  give, 
would  convey  the  least  conception  of  its 
sublimity.  It  might  be  termed  the 
Gospel  of  the  new  era,  for  the  very  style 
bears  a  character  of  truly  biblical  gran- 
deur. How  powerful  it  speaks  to  the 
heart  when  extolling  a  pure  democracy 
on  the  principles  of  the  New  Testament ! 
Its  sweet  sadness  recalls  to  mind  the 
affecting  bewailings  of  Job  and  Isaiah. 

The  melancholy  charm  of  its  eloquent 
prose  cannot  be  well  transferred  in  any 
other  language  than  the  French,  be- 
cause it  derives  its  harmony  from  the 
genius  of  that  idiom.  Still,  we  beg 
leave  to  'Ave  our  readers  a  translation  of 
one  of  its  passages,  published  in  Eng- 
land sometime  since.  It  does  not  con- 
vey   the    forcibleness    of   the    original 
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strains,  but  tolerably  expresses  some  of 
the  ideas. 

"  It  was  a  winter's  night.  The  wind 
howled  dismally  and  the  snow  whiten- 
ed the  roofs.  Under  one  of  those  roofs, 
in  a  small  room,  were  seated,  laboring 
with  their  hands,  a  grey  headed  female 
and  a  young  girl.  And  from  time  to 
time  the  old  woman  warmed  her  pale 
blue  hands  at  a  small  grate.  An  earth- 
en lamp  dimly  lighted  this  poor  abode, 
and  a  ray  fell  expiringly  on  a  picture  of 
the  virgin  suspended  from  the  wall. 
And  the  young  girl,  raising  her  eyes, 
regarded  in  silence  for  some  moments 
her  venerable  companion  ;  at  length  she 
said  to  her  : 

"  Mother,  you  have  not  always  been 
in  such  destitution  ?'•'  And  there  was 
an  inexpressible  sweetness  and  tender- 
ness in  her  voice.  And  the  woman, 
whose  locks  were  so  grey,  replied  : 

"  My  daughter,  God  is  the  Lord — 
what  he  does  is  well  done." 

Having  uttered  these  words,  she  paus- 
ed for  a  while  ;  afterwards  she  resumed  : 
"  When  I  lost  your  father,  I  expeii- 
ed  a  grief  I  believed  inconsolable.  Still, 
you  remained  to  me.  I  have  since  re- 
flected that  if  he  had  lived  and  if  he 
could  see  us  in  this  distress,  his  heart 
would  break,  and  I  have  recogn'zed  the 
goodness  of  God  towards  him." 

The  young  girl  made  no  answer,  but 
she  bent  down  her  head,  and  the  tears 
she  strove  to  conceal  fell  on  the  web  she 
held  in  her  hands.  The  mother  added: 
"  God,  who  has  been  good  towards  him, 
has  been  good  likewise  towards  us. 
What  have  we  wanted,  while  so  many 
want  for  all  things  ?  It  is  true,  we  have 
been  obliged  to  accustom  ourselves  to 
little,  and  to  gain  that  little  by  our  own 


labour,  but  is  not  that  little  sufficient ! 
And  have  not  all,  from  the  beginning, 
been  condemned  to  live  by  their  toil  ? 
God,  in  his  mercy,  has  given  us  daily 
bread,  and  how  many  are  without  it ! — a 
shelter,  and  how  many  know  not  where 
to  lay  their  heads  !  You  too,  my  daugh- 
ter, he  has  given  to  me  ;  of  what  shall 
I  complain  ?"     • 

At  these  last  words,  the  young  girl, 
in  deep  emotion,  fell  at  the  knees  of  her 
mother,  took  her  hands,  kissed  them, 
and  leaned  weeping  on  her  breast. — 
And  the  mother,  making  an  effort  to 
clear  her  voice,  said  : — 

"My  daughter,  happiness  does  not 
consist  in  possessing  much,  but  in  hop- 
ing and  loving  abundantly.  Our  hop* 
is  not  fixed  here  below,  nor  is  our  lova ; 
or  if  it  be,  it  is  but  transiently.  After 
God,  you  are  all  to  me  in  this  world  ; 
but  this  world  will  vanish  like  a  dream, 
and  my  love  will  ascend  with  you  to- 
wards another  world.  When  I  bore  you 
in  my  bosom,  I  one  day  besought,  with 
unusual  fervour,  the  Virgin  Mary,  and 
she  appeared  to  me  during  my  sleep, 
and  it  seemed  to  me  that,  with  a  celes- 
tial smile,  she  presented  to  me  a  little 
child.  And  I  took  the  infant  that  she 
presented  to  me,  and  as  I  held  it  in  my 
arms,  the  Virgin  mother  placed  on  its 
head  a  crown  of  white  roses.  A  few 
months  afterwards  you  were  born,  and 
the  sweet  vision  was  always  before  my 
eyes."    • 

Thus,  saying,  the  woman  of  silvery 
locks  trembled  and  pressed  the  young 
girl  to  her  heart.  A  certain  lime  there- 
after, a  blessed  soul  beheld  two  lumin- 
ous forms  ascend  to  heaven ;  and  a  clus- 
ter of  angels  accompanied  them,  and 
the  air  resounded  with  their  songs  of- 
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gl&dness."-(Paroles  d'un  Croyant.  xxv.) 
Our  readers  will,  perhaps,  prefer  this 
version  of 

THE  EXILE. 

"  He  departed,  a  wanderer  over  the  face 
of  the  earth. 
May  God  be  the  poor  exile's  guide. 

"I  have  travelled  among  the  nations  of 
the  world  ;  they  have  gazed  on  me,  and  I 
have  gazed  on  them,  but  without  recogni- 
zing each  other. 

L'  exile  partout  est  seul ! 

"  When  towards  the  close  of  a  day  I 
have  beheld  in  the  depth  of  ?ome  valley, 
the  smoke  ascending  from  a  cottage,  1 
have  murmured  to  myself :  How  hnppyis 
he  who  returns  at  evening  to  his  domestic 
hearth,  and  finds  himself  surrounded  by 
those  who  love  him  ! 

L'  exile  partout  est  seul ! 

"  Whither  go  yonder  clouds,  which  the 
tempest  impels  before  it  ?  It  impels  me 
like  them,  and  it  tells  not  whither. 

L'  exile  partout  est  seul ! 

"  These  trees  are  majestic,  these  flow- 
ers are  beautiful,  but  they  are  not  the 
flowers  and  trees  of  my  native  land.  They 
gpeak  not  to  my  heart. 

L1  exile  partout  est  seul ! 

"  This  brook  flows  gently  through  the 
plains;  but  its  murmur  is  not  that  to 
which  my  infancy  listened ;  it  awakens 
no  remembrance  in  my  soul. 

L'  exile  partout  est  seul ! 

"  Those  songs  are  sweet,  but  the  sad- 
aess  and  the  joy  they  awaken  are  not  my 
joy  nor  my  sadness. 

L'  exile  partout  est  seul ! 

"  Strangers  have  asked  me  :  Why  dost 


thou  weep  ?  And  when  I  have  opened  my 
heart  to  them,  they  have  understood  me 
not. 

L'  exile  partout  est  seul ! 

"I  have  seen  young  maidens  smile, 
with  a  smile  as  pure  as  the  morning's  first 
breath,  on  those  whom  they  had  chosen 
to  be  their  husbands,  but  no  one  of  them 
smiled  on  me. 

The  exile  is  everywhere  solitary! 

"I  have  beheld  old  men  encircled  by  chil- 
dren, as  the  olive  is  encircled  by  its  ten- 
der shoots,  but  none  of  these  old  men 
called  me  son — none  of  their  children 
called  me  brother. 

L'  exile  partout  est  seul ! 

"  I  have  beheld  young  men  embrace  each 
other  in  affection,  as  if  they  would  have 
become  one,  but  no  one  has  pressed  my 
hand. 

L'  exile  partout  est  seul ! 

"There   is  no  friend,   wife,   father  or 
brother  anywhere,  but  in  your  native  land. 
L'  exile  partout  est  seul ! 

"Unhappy  exile!  cease  to  afflict  thy- 
self, all  men  are  banished  like  thee,  and 
behold !  father,  brother,  wife,  friend,  pass 
away  and  disappear. 

"  We  have  no  country  here  below;  in 
vain  does  man  search  for  it.  What  he 
mistakes  for  a  home,  is  only  a  resting 
place  for  the  night. 

He  departs,  wandering  over  the  earth. 

May  God  guide  the  unhappy  exile !-" 

Whether  the  prodigious  popularity  of 
the  "  Words  of  a  Believer  "  was  unex- 
pected, or  that  the  effect  it  produced  in- 
volved too  premature  a  danger  for  the 
social  institutions  of  the  country,  is  a 
fact  which  cannot  be  well  ascertained  ; 
but  Lamennais  obviously  tempered  his 
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impetuosity  of  style  in  a  little  treatise 
entitled  uLe  Livre  du  Peuple"  which  re- 
jects all  political  authority  whatever,  ex- 
cept that  which  springs  from  the  masses. 

The  then  leading  party  denounced 
that  doctrine  with  unfeigned  horror. 
Hence  it  is  that  any  reminiscence  of  '93, 
in  the  shape  of  liberal  principles,  ema- 
nating from  the  theory  of  the  rights  of 
man,  was  always  transformed  into  a 
scare-crow  by  the  rulers,  so  as  to  subdue 
the  occasional  starts  of  liberalism,  which 
a  majority  of  shop-keepers  durst  some- 
times to  advocate.  We  are  at  a  loss  to 
understand  how  men  of  superior  abili- 
ties and  justly  acquired  popularity,  (for 
there  were  several  among  those  who 
sustained  the  goverment  in  its  cruzade 
against  liberty)  could  deny  the  truth  of 
Mr.  de  Lamennais'  premises. 

In  matters  of  government,  all  right- 
ful authority  cannot  have  any  other 
source  than  the  will  of  the  masses  (i.  e. 
the  people,  which  according  to  Cicero, 
comprises  all  the  citizens,  even  the  sen- 
ators and  patricians.*)  Indeed,  there 
are  many  instances  of  governments  es- 
tablished against  the  popular  will,  but 
it  does  not  follow  that  they  are  legiti- 
mate. Let  us  take  for  instance,  the 
worst  case  possible.  Grotius  contends 
that  a  people  can  give  itself  away  to  a 
king.  That  very  donation  is  a  civil  act, 
which,  as  Roussean  justly  observes,! 
supposes  a  public  deliberation.  If  the 
consequence  of  such  a  deliberation  be 
the  transmission,  either  unanimously  or 
by  a  majority   of  the  power  from   the 


*  "Nam  appellatione populi,  universi  civts  ap- 
pellaritur,  comviunentes  etiam  patriciis  et  sena- 
toribus." 

t  Contrat  Social  ch.  v. 


people  to  an  individual,  does  not  the  re- 
ceiver derive  his  authority  from  the 
masses  ? 

The  supposed  infancy  of  nations 
is  nothing  but  a  sophism.  A  na- 
tion is  composed  of  individuals  who 
are  citizens,  and  have  the  rights  of 
citizen  and  of  man.  The  right  of  man 
is  to  be  his  own  ruler,  or  to  be  ruled 
only  by  those  to  whom  he  delegates 
that  self  government.  Now,  is  it,  that 
when  such  a  power  is  once  conferred,  it 
can  never  be  ultimately  recovered  by  an  ■ 
act  of  their  will  ?  How  can  the  people 
thus  alienate  their  liberty  and  relinquish 
all  control  over  faithless  representatives; 
Moreover,  in  admitting  even,  for  the 
sake  of  argument,  that  a  people  could 
barter  itself  away  to  a  monarch,  for  the 
protection  of  life  and  property,  can  such 
a  treaty  bind  the  following  generation  i 
Of  course  not,  because  the  original  au- 
thority, if  it  existed  at  all,  died  with 
the  slaves  who  relinquished  it.  Tnis, 
however,  is  the  question  at  issue,  and  as 
we  well  know  that  our  remarks  contain 
equally  as  many  assertions  as  arguments, 
we  beg  leave  to  add  that  we  are  simply 
making  an  appeal  to  the  common  sense 
of  our  readers.  It  will  never  do,  as 
Reid  says,  for  men  in  the  plenitude  of 
their  mental  faculties,  to  be  reasoned 
out  of  common  sense. 

The  moderation  which  Lamennais 
exhibited  in  that  pamphlet  did  not  dic- 
tate his  following  productions.  In  1840 
he  wrote  "Le  Pays  et  le  Oouvernement ;" 
a  violent  comment  upon  its  vices  and 
palincdies.  The  veracity  of  its  denun- 
ciations has  never  been  doubted,  but 
the  violence  of  the  attack,  the  style,  and 
the  unmerciful  castigations  that  spring 
from  every  page,  caused  it  to  be  severely 
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blamed.  He  was  again  prosecuted  and 
sentenced  to  a  large  fine  and  several 
years  imprisonment. 

Mr.  De  Lamennais'  claims  to  fame 
are  numerous.  As  a  theologian,  a  phi- 
losopher, a  writer  and  a  politician,  he 
occupies  in  Europe  a  rank  second  to  no 
one.  From  the  very  commencement  of 
his  career  he  deserved  the  encomiums 
which  have  so  often  been  bestowed  up- 
on him.  However,  it  is  only  in  his  last 
,work :  Esquisse  d'une  Philosopkie,  that 
we  can  judge  of  the  immense  extent  of 
his  genius. 

That  work  which  embodies  all  his 
doctrines,  either  religious  or  metaphys- 
ical, purports  to  consist  of  no  less  than 
six  volumes.  The  first  four,  which  ap- 
peared in  the  years  1840  and  1846, 
contain  already  a  fair  exposition  of  the 
system.  After  a  perusal  of  that  mas- 
terly composition,  we  find  him  very 
decidedly  departing  from  his  original 
notions.  In  his  earlier  writings,  Cath- 
olic truth  is  that  which  comes  down  to 
us  by  human  testimony  from  the  prim- 
itive revelations  of  God  to  mankind ; 
whilst  now, — altho'  he  still  thinks  the 
mind  incapable  of  founding  a  valid  phi- 
losophy, as  it  can  only  expound  its 
own  individual  views  of  things, — it  is 
that  which  rests  upon  the  fundamental 
belief  of  our  moral  and  intellectual  na- 
ture.* 

After  the  revolution  of  February,  the 
people,  sometimes  grateful,  elected  La- 
mennais to  the  Constituent  Assembly. 
He  was  afterwards  one  of  the  commit- 
tee for  drafting  that  ephemeral  consti- 
tution, doomed  to  be  violated  and  drag- 
ged in  the  blood  of  so  many  peaceful' 

Morell,  Skepticism  in  France. 


citizens,  by  the  contemptible  prince  who 
still  rules  France.  His  incessant  exer- 
tions to  imbue  the  fundamental  institu- 
tions of  the  country  with  true  demo- 
cratic spirit,  were  rewarded  by  his  be- 
ing re-elected  to  the  National  Assembly 
by  the  city  of  Paris,  with  a  majority  of 
133,000  votes. 

Since  then  we  lost  sight  of  him.  Let 
us  hope,  however,  that  we  have  not  yet 
heard  the  last  accents  of  that  powerful 
voice.  An  appeal  from  his  lips  might 
perhaps  recall  the  French  nation  to  a 
due  sense  of  national  pride  and  human 
dignity.  In  this  age  of  gloom,  when 
the  people  aie  groaning  under  a  bloody 
tyranny  ;  when  from  the  Vistula  to  the 
Tiber,  and  from  the  Danube  to  the 
Seine,  whole  nations  are  the  victims  of 
an  ungodly  despotism  ;  when  some  peo- 
ple have  not  the  force  to  shake  off  the 
yoke,  and  others  forge  their  own  fetters ; 
when  crime  and  baseness  alone  reap  the 
favors  due  to  merit,  whilst  virtue  and  pa- 
triotism are  pining  away  in  the  bastiles 
of  Austria,  and  under  the  deadly  clime  of 
Cayenne,  our  only  hope  is  in  the  mercy 
of  God  and  the  worthies  of  Democracy. 
Let  us  then  not  despair ;  let  us  have  the 
fortitude  to  look  forward  with  resigna- 
tion ;  and  when  the  reminiscence  of  a 
past,  full  of  glory  and  patriot^ m,  will 
awaken  in  our  minds  the  remembrance 
of  our  true  friends,  of  those  manyrsof 
liberty  who  have  sacrificed  their  fortunes, 
their  freedom  and  their  lives,  to  the  real- 
ization of  mankind's  happiness  on  earth, 
let  us  turn  towards  heaven,  and  with 
deep  sentiments  of  gratitude,  utter  the 
name  of  the  herald  of  Religiou-  De- 
mocracy :  Felicite  Robert  de  Lam- 
ennais ! 

Gilbert. 
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COMPARISON  BETWEEN  LEE  AND   HOWE, 


MEMOIRS    OF    MAJOR-GENERAL    ROBERT    HOWE, 


BY    A.    M.   HOOPER. 


I  will  take  a  cursory  glance  at  what 
his  (Howe's)  predecessor,  General  Lee 
achieved  during  the  few  months  of  his 
command  in  the  Southern  Department, 
which  will  enable  the  reader,  if  he  should 
take  sufficient  interest  in  the  subject,  to 
make  a  comparison  between  thi  two 
personages. 

It  will  be  remembered  under  what 
different  auspices,  the  two  Generals 
commenced  their  career  in  Charleston. 
On  the  one  hand,  Lee  was  received  with 
a  welcome,  little  short  of  public  accla- 
mation !  On  the  other,  Howe's  ap- 
pointment was  viewed  with  dissatisfac- 
tion, and  he  was  received  with  a  con- 
strained and  supercilious  air  ;  and  with 
an  affected  distrust  of  his  capability. 

Here,  I  will  give  a  paragraph  from 
Marshall,  which,  for  convenience,  I  will 
divide  into  two.  In  the  latter  para- 
graph the  Historian  notices  General 
Lee's  progress,  from  north  to  south, 
when  he  was  ordered  to  take  the  com- 
mand of  the  southern  army  : 

"  During  the  interval  between  (the  Bri- 
tish) passing  the  bar,  and  attacking  the 
fort,  the  Continental  troops  of  Virginia 
and  North  Carolina  arrived  in  Charleston, 


and  the  American  forces  (meaning  the  Vir- 
ginia and  North  Carolina  levies)  amoun- 
ted to  between  five  and  six  thousand  men, 
of  whom  two  thousand  five  hundred  were 
Regulars." 

"  This  army  was  commanded  by  Gen- 
eral Lee,  whose  fortune  it  had  been  to 
meet  General  Clinton,  at  New  York,  in 
Virginia,  and  in  North  Carolina." 

"  Viewing  with  a  military  eye  the  situa- 
tion of  the  post  entrusted  to  his  care, 
Lee  was  disinclined  to  hazard  his  army, 
by  engaging  it  deeply  in  the  defence  of 
the  town  ;  but  the  solicitude  of  the  South 
Carolinians  to  preserve  their  capital,  aided 
by  his  confidence  in  his  own  vigilance, 
prevailed  over  a  caution  which  was 
thought  extreme,  and  determined  him  to 
attempt  to  maintain  the  place." 

I  call  the  reader's  attention  to  the  lat- 
ter of  these  paragraphs.  This  army 
was  commanded  by  General  Lee,  whose 
fortune  it  had  been  to  meet  General 
Clinton,  &c,  &c.  There  is,  I  will  re- 
mark, in  passing,  a  considerable  parad* 
in  this  statement  of  the  journey  of  the 
two  commanders  from  north  to  south, 
one  by  land,  the  other  by  water.  I 
ask,  in  what  way  was  it  Lee's  fortune 
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to  meet  Clinton  in  New  York  ?  It  is 
true  that  those  officers  arrived  in  that 
city  about  the  same  time.  But  Clinton 
was  without  troops,  and  averred  that 
he  merely  came  on  a  visit  to  Governor 
Tryon.  I  can  find  no  record  of  any 
meeting  between  them,  on  this  occasion, 
either  in  amity  or  in  arms.  This,  then, 
was  a  mere  coincidence^  and  of  the  same 
nature  was  their  approximation  in  Vir- 
ginia and  in  North  Carolina  ;  and  the 
whole  matter  is  too  trivial  for  the  notice 
of  history. 

I  proceed  to  the  next  sentence, — 
"  Viewing  with  a  military  eye  the  situ- 
ation of  the  post,"  &c,  <fec.  This  expres- 
sion, "  viewing  with  a  military  eye"  <fec, 
seems  to  convey  the  idea,  that  Lee  alone, 
of  all  the  officers,  civil  as  well  as  mili- 
tary, assembled  in  the  city  of  Charleston, 
at  that  awful  crisis,  took  a  correct  view  of 
the  situation  of  that  post.  But  such 
was  very  far  from  being  the  fact.  The 
situation  of  the  city  had  been  the  sub- 
ject of  anxious  deliberation  and  debate, 
in  that  council  over  which  John  Rut- 
ledge  presided,  and  which  was  in  con- 
tinual session,  from  the  moment  of  the 
first  alarm,  to  the  day  of  Lee's  arrival, 
and  afterwards,  In  this  council  a  com- 
mon-sense view  of  the  subject  was  ta- 
ken, which — with  the  interposition  and 
fimness  of  Rutledge — saved  the  city 
from  the  proposed  measures  of  Lee — 
measures  which  would  ultimately  have 
thrown  it  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy. 
The  sentence  concludes  thus. — "  Lee 
was  disinclined  to  hazard  his  army  by 
engaging  it  deeply,  in  the  defence  of 
the  town."  Can  this  be  read  without 
astonishment  ?  For  what  purpose  was 
General  Lee,  and  the  army  he  com- 
manded, sent  to  Charleston  ?     Was  it 


not  to  save  the  city  and  the  province 
from  foreign  couquest  ?  Can  it  be  that 
the  peculiar  situation  and  immense  im- 
portance of  the  southern  colonies  were 
lost  sight  of  amid  the  tumult  of  his 
boisterous,  vain-glorious  and  selfish 
mind?  Itis  possible,  I  admit,  that  in 
such  a  mind,  the  plainest  principles,  and 
the  most  palpable  facts,  may  become 
dormant,  and  fall  into  an  obscurity,  lit- 
tle removed  from  actual  oblivion. 

I  will  give  a  brief  abstract  of  the  views 
of  the  English  Government  of  that  day 
on  this  subject,  and  add  to  it  some  re- 
marks of  a  judicious  American  Biogra- 
pher. 

The  British  ministry  had,  heretofore, 
directed  their  martial  operations  against 
the  northern  and  middle  provinces,  with 
a  few  exceptions,  and  entertained  hopes 
that  this  course  would  conciliate,  and 
perhaps  neutralize  the  inhabitants  of  the 
south.  But  it  became  evident  that 
nothing  could  deprive  the  north  of  the 
sympathy  of  the  southern  brethren. 

Having  ascertained  this  by  the  test 
of  a  severe  experience,  the  ministry  took 
into  consideration  the  advantages  that 
would  accrue  from  the  conquest  of  the 
south. 

Availing  themselves  of  the  compara- 
tive quiet  and  safety  which  had  been 
allowed  them,  the  planters  of  the  south 
had,  ever  since  the  commencement  of 
hostilities,  cultivated  their  lands  with  as 
much  or  nearly  as  much  profit  as  they 
ever  did.  The  products  of  South  Car- 
olina and  Georgia — especially,  their  sta- 
ple commodity,  rice,  were  in  great  de- 
mand in  France  and  in  other  countries  of 
continental  Europe.  These  were  essen- 
tial to  the  support  of  fleets  and  armies 
and  in  the  piesent  state  of  things,  were 
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appropriated  to  the  use  of  the  ene- 
mies of  Great  Britaiu. 

British  dominion  over  Georgia  once 
more  established,  would  relieve  Florida 
from  perpetual  alarms ;  and  that  pro- 
vince, with  Georgia  and  South  Caroli- 
na— three  extensive  regions  combined — 
would  constitute  one  vast  whole,  and 
would  establish  an  everlasting  direction 
in  the  future  progress  of  military  e- 
vents. 

Charleston  was  a  stronghold  of  pri- 
vateers and  prizes,  and  it  supplied  the 
wants  of  a  great  part  of  the  Colonies 
during  the  interruption  of  commerce. 
As  furnishing  means  of  subsistence  to  an 
army,  no  place  held  out  greater  temp- 
tations than  this  ;  and  all  things  consid- 
ered, it  could  not  be  lost  sight  of  in  the 
British  Cabinet,  that  the  possession  of 
Charleston  would  complete  their  ascen- 
dency in  the  south. 

Such  were  the  views  which  the  Brit- 
ish ministry  entertained  of  the  vast  im- 
portance of  the  metropolis  of  South 
Carolina,  and,  apart  from  patriotism, 
similar  views  must  have  pressed  upon 
the  minds  of  President  Rutledge  and 
his  council ;  yet  such  was  the  infatuation 
of  Lee,  that  he  considered  it  a  matter 
left  to  his  option  whether  he  should  de- 
fend the  city  or  abandon  it  to  its  fate. 
The  authority  and  eloquence  of  Rut- 
ledge,  however,  finally  succeeded.  Lee 
fell  into  the  views  of  that  statesman, 
and  in  the  words  of  Marshall,  determin- 
ed "  to  attempt  to  maintain  the  defence." 
This  decision,  however,  was  not  made 
without  a  mental  reservation. 

"Lee,"  says  Moultrie,  "  had  made  up 
his  mind  that  the  moment  the  enemy 
set  his  foot  on  the  main  land,  he  would 
retreat ;  and  gave  as  a  reason  for  this 


decision,  that  should  a  landing  be  effect- 
ed, his  army  would  be  surrounded." 

I  have  not  a  copy  of  Moultrie  in  my 
possession,  but  I  am  satisfied  that  I  am 
substantially  correct. 

Of  Lee  it  may  be  further  said,  that 
such  at  times  were  the  instability  and 
impetuosity  of  his  conduct,  notwith- 
standing the  caution  ascribed  to  him  by 
Marshall,  that  there  was  no  reliance  to 
be  placed  on  him.  An  instance  of  this 
occurred  on  the  night  before  the  attack 
on  the  Fort — when  "  he  desired  Colonel 
Nash  of  the  North  Carolina  line  to  come 
to  him  the  next  morning  for  written  or- 
ders to  take  the  command  at  Fort  Sulli- 
van ;  and  Colonel  Nash  was  actually  on 
his  way  at  the  time  appointed,  when  the 
movements  of  the  ships  to  the  attack 
stopped  him  ;  and  thus,  by  an  accident, 
Colonel  Moultrie  was  continued  iD  com- 
mand, which  enabled  him  to  perform  an 
action  of  greater  eclat,  than  any  which 
had  been  done  since  the  commencement 
of  the  war."* 

I  mean  no  objection  to  the  appoint- 
ment of  Col.  Nash,  who,  no  doubt,  was  as 
well  qualified  for  the  service  as  any 
other  officer  who  could  have  been  se- 
lected, but  I  speak  of  the  glaring  injus- 
tice of  superseding  a  meritorious  com- 
mander who  at  that  very  moment  w«s 
making  preparations  for  an  obstinat* 
defence  of  the  post.  This  was  not  only 
injustice,  but  a  gross  outrage  on  the  feel- 
ings of  a  large  and  respectable  commu- 
nity. 

I  cannot  find  Lee's  letter  to  Congress, 
giving  an  account  of  the  affair  at  Sulli- 
van's Island.     But  Gen.  Washington's 


'See  Drayton's  Memoirs. 
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Orderly  Book,  dated  July  21, 1776,  has 
the  following  passage:  "The  General 
has  great  pleasure  in  communicating  to 
the  officers  and  soldiers  of  this  army 
the  signal  success  of  the  American  arms 
under  Gen.  Lee  in  South  Carolina. — 
This  glorious  example,"  &c,  &c. — [See 
4th  vol.  of  Sparks,  p.  15,  for  success  of 
Lee  in  South  Carolina.] 

It  is  true  as  a  general  principle  that 
the  Commander-in-Chief  is  entitled  to 
the   credit   of  a    victory,  although    he 
might  not  have  personally  participated 
in  the  action.     He  is  presumed  to  have 
planned  all  the   arrangements  for  the 
battle,  and  to  be  the  source  from  whence 
all  the  orders  proceed.     But  in  the  pres- 
ent case,  all  the  outlines  of  defence  were 
sketched  before  Lee   arrived,  and  not- 
withstanding his  apparent  activity,  he 
did  little,  and  that  little  was  in  expecta- 
tion of  contingencies  which  never  oc- 
curred, and  was  therefore  unavailable. 
He  is  then  actually  not  entitled   to  the 
credit  which  he  must  have  assumed  in 
his  letter  to  Congress.     Yet  this  praise 
is  awarded  to  him  by   all  the  historical 
writers  with  the  exception  of  the  Editor 
of  the  American  Biographical  Dictionary 
(Mr.  Lord,)  who,  however,  makes  a  most 
unfortunate  attempt  to  eulogise  him,  "  as 
having  rendered   most  important  ser- 
vices "  while  in  command  of  the  south- 
ern forces,  by  exciting    the  soldiery  to 
resolution  and  ardor.     His  conduct  at 
Charleston,   and   at   Sullivan's  Island, 
was  the  very  reverse  of  this,  and  was 
calculated  to  dispirit  and  intimidate  or- 
dinary men ;  but  happily  those  he  at- 
tempted to  influence,were  made  of  "stern- 
er stuff,"  and  declared,  one  and  all,  that 
they  would  conquer  or  die  at  the  post 
from  which  he  would  have  withdrawn 
them. 

Vol.  11—23. 


In  distributing  the  honors  after  the 
victory  at  Sullivan's  Island,  Lee  was,  in 
one  instance,  at  least,  guilty   of  gross 
injustice.     I  will  relate  it.     In  the  ar- 
rangements for  the  defence  of  the  Is- 
land, it  was  apprehended  that  a  descent 
would  be  made  from  the  water,  on  the 
rear  of  the  Fort.     A  body  of  men,  of 
tried  bravery,  was  required  to  defend 
this  point.     Lee,  it  would  seem,  did  not 
apply  to  the  Virginia  division,  as  delica- 
cy might  have  dictated.     It  is  difficult 
to  follow  the  capricious  and  vindictive 
movements  of  this  individual.     He  had 
f  rmed  an  acqaintance  with  Howe  and 
had  taken  a  fancy  to  Nash.     This  may, 
perhaps,  account  for  his  application  to 
the  North  Carolina  division.     A  com- 
mander and    two    hundred  men,  were 
pointed   out  to   him,  and    he  was,  no 
doubt,  assured  that  the  enemy  would 
have  to  walk  over  the  bodies  of  those 
men,  before  they  could  gain  the  rear  of 
the  Fort.     Colonel  Thomas  Clarke,  and 
the  requisite  number  of  men  from  Nash's 
regiment,  were  accordingly  ordered  to 
the  post  ot  danger,  and  continued  there 
during  the  whole  of  the  action. 

When  it  became  Lee's  duty,  as  Com- 
mander-in-Chief, to  distribute  the  meed 
of  praise,  he  omitted  entirely  any  men- 
tion of  Colonel  Clarke,  and  his  band  of 
North  Carolinians.  Clarke  was  not 
under  the  command  of  Thompson,  and 
therefore,  not  included  among  those  who 
were  noticed  by  Congress  as  belonging 
to  that  division. 

In  equity,  the  suppression  of  truth 
is  deemed  equivalent  to  falsehood.  May 
we  not  with  equal  propriety  engraft  the 
maxim,  if  it  is  not  already  adopted,  into 
the  military  code  of  morals  ?  There  is 
not,  I  am  convinced,  a  gentleman  of  the. 
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profession  of  arms,  who  will  not  concur 
with  me. 

Twenty  years,  or  more,  after  the  bat- 
tle of  Sullivan's  Island,  Moultrie  publish- 
ed his  memoirs.  He  was  then,  as  he 
always  was,  strongly  prejudiced  against 
North  Carolina;  but  having  more  of 
the  esprit  du  corps  than  Lee  possessed, 
or  more  correct  notions  of  justice,  he 
rose  above  his  prejudices,  and  in  his  ac- 
.  count  placed  Clarke  and  his  men  at  the 
post  which  had  been  assigned  them. 
Bottain  his  history  follows  Moultrie  in 
doing  justice  to  this  forlorn  hope,  and 
speaks  of  Clarke  and  his  brave  compan- 
ions in  arms,  with  the  sensibility  that 
characterises  his  nation.  Other  histo- 
rians, less  generous,  and  less  just,  fol- 
low in  the  wake  of  Lee. 

I  may  conclude  my  animadversions 
on  Lee,  by  remarking,  that  however  un- 
just to  others,  he  succeeded  in  amassing, 
from  the  merits  of  others,  a  reputation 
for  himself, — and  the  success  of  Lee  at 
the  South  has  continued  to  be  the  theme 
of  historical  panegyric,  from  that  time 
to  this.  But,  is  it  so  ?  Is  it  indeed 
true,  that  Charles  Lee  was  the  Hercules, 
who  slew  the  British  lion,  at  Sullivan's 
Island  ?  Methinks  I  hear  a  voice  from 
every  State  in  our  widely  extended  re- 
public exclaiming  "no — no" — that  g'-and 
result  was  achieved  by  the  counsels  of 
JRutledge,  and  the  sword  of  Moultrie  ! 

What  I  have  said  of  Lee,  I  owe  to 
"truth  and  to  Howe,  who  under  every 
disadvantage  and  every  discouragement 
rendered  all  the  services  which  his  situa- 
tion admitted  of,  and  endured  hardships 
and  privations  to  which  Lee  was  a 
stranger. 

The  reader  will  contrast  the  different 
treatment  received  by  these  two  offices, 


at  the  south  ;— the  one  honored  by  his 
cotemporaries  and  by  posterity ;  the 
other  calumniated  by  both. 

It  will  naturally  excite  surprise  to 
find  in  these  pages,  strictures  on  pas- 
sages of  Marshall's  history.  I  must, 
therefore,  express  my  regret,  for  the 
necessity  which  compels  me  to  comment 
on  some  particular  views  and  some  lapses 
of  his  pen. 

"  It  is  the  great  prerogative  of  gen- 
ius," says  an  eminent  moral  writer  of 
the  last  century,*  "to  gild  whatever 
subject  it  shines  on."  The  principle  is 
however  laid  down  too  broadly  by  this 
writer.  The  genius  must  be  suited  to 
the  subject,  and  the  subject  must  pos- 
sess some  intrinsic  worth  or  some  noble 
qualities,  to  draw  forth  its  inspirations. 
Every  attempt  to  magnify  the  merits, . 
of  an  inferior  character,  whether  by  a 
Burke  or  a  Marshall  must  result  in  a 
failure. 

When  Marshall  had  a  subject  worthy 
of  his  talents,  he  was  singularly  felicit- 
ous in  his  execution  of  the  portrait. 
Where  can  there  be  found  among  the 
finest  specimens  of  oratory,  a  more  beau- 
tiful impromptu,  than  his  annunciation 
of  the  death  of  Washington  to  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  ?  Where, 
more  simple,  impassioned  and  sublime 
eloquence,  than  his  rapid  outline  of  the 
public  and  private  character  of  that  il- 
lustrious man ! 

I  am  sure  I  shall  be  excused  for  intro- 
ducing it  here,  although  there  are  but 
very  few  to  whom  it  will  present  the  at- 
traction of  novelty. 

"  The  melancholy  event  which  was  yes- 
terday announced  with  doubt,  has  been 
rendered  but  too  certain. 


*  Vicessimus  Kuox. 
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"  Our  Washington  is  no  more  !  ihe  he- 
ro, the  patriot,  ilie  > age  of  America — the 
man  on  whom  in  times  of  danger,  every 
eye  was  turned,  and  all  hopes  were  placed, 
—lives  now  only  in  his  own  gre  ."tactions, 
and  in  the  hearts  of  an  affectionate  and 
afflicted  people, 

"  If,  sir,  it  had  not  been  usual,  openly 
to  testify  respect  fur  the  memory  of  those 
whom  heaven  has  selected  a*  its  instru- 
ments for  dispensing  g"od  to  man,  yet 
such  has  been  the  uncommon  worth  and 
such  the  extraordinary  incidents,  which 
have  marked  the  life  of  him,  whose  loss 
we  all  deplore,  that  the  whole  American 
nation,  impelled  by  the  same  feelings 
would  call  with  one  voice,  for  a  public 
manifestation  of  that  sorrow  which  is  so 
deep  and  so  universal. 

"More  than  any  other  individual  and 
as  much  as  to  one  individual  was  possible, 
he  has  contribu  ed  to  found  our  wide- 
spreading  empire,  and  to  give  to  the  wes- 
tern world  independence  and  freedom. 

"  Having  effected  the  great  object,  for 
which  he  was  placed  at  the  head  of  o*ur 
armies,  we  have  seen  him  convert  the 
-sword  into  the  ploughshare,  and  sink  the 
soldier  into  the  citizen. 

<;  When  ihe  debility  of  our  federal  sys- 
tem became  manifest,  and  the  bonds  which 
connected  this  vast  continent  were  dis- 
solving, we  have  seen  him,  the  chief  of 
tho-;e  patriots  who  formed  for  us  a  consti. 
tut  ion,  which  by  preserving  the  Union, 
will,  I  trust,  substantiate  and  perpetuate 


those  blessings  which  our  revolution  had 
promised  to  bestow. 

"  In  obedience  to  the  general  voice  of 
his  country  calling  him  to  preside  over  a 
j/reat  people,  we  have  seen  him  once  more 
quit  the  retirement  he  loved,  and  in  a  sea- 
,-on  more  stormy  and  tempestuous  than 
war  itself,  with  calm  and  w^e  determina- 
tion pursue  the  true  interests  of  the  na- 
tion, and  contribute  more  than  any  other 
could  contribute,  to  the  establishment  of 
that  system  of  policy  which  will,  I  trust, 
yet  preserve  our  peace,  our  honor,  and  our 
independence. 

"  Having  been  twice  unanimously  cho- 
sen the  chief  magistrate  of  a  free  people, 
we  have  seen  him,  at  a  time  when  his  re- 
election with  universal  suffrage  could  not 
be  doubted,  afford  to  the  world  a  rare  in- 
stance of  moderation,  by  withdrawing 
from  his  high  station,  to  the  peaceful 
walks  of  private  life. 

However  the  public  confidence  may 
change,  and  the  public  affections  fluctuate 
with  respect  to  others,  with  respect  to  him, 
they  have  in  war  and  in  peace,  in  public 
and  in  private  life,  been  as  steady  as  h.ia 
own  firm  mind,  and  as  constant  as  his  own 
exalted  virtues. 

Let  us  then,  Mr.  Speaker,  pay  the  last 
tribute  of  respect  and  affection  to  our  de- 
parted friend.  Let  the  grand  council  of 
the  nation  display  those  sentiments  which 
the  nation  feels,*  &c,  &c. 


*  Marshall's  Life  of  Washington,  2d  vol.,  con-, 
densed  edition. 
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The  world  is  evidently  in  a  literary, 
scientific  hum.  The  universe,  is  now, 
by  its  giants  fairly  converted  into  a  busy, 
brawling,  Babel.  Long,  long  ago,  and 
many  and  many  a  time  has  the  New 
Era  been  announced,  and  uow  we  have 
it,  as  so  many  times  before,  and  no  mis- 
take. Orators,  authors,  prose  and  po- 
etic writers,  mathematicians,  and  men 
of  every  sex  and  profession,  of  every 
grade  and  character,  essential  and  ines- 
sential, have  thus  far  persisted  with  in- 
vincible resolution,  until  now,  if  they 
have  not  obtained  a  hearing  whose  fault 
is  it  ?  Incalculable  volumes  with  every 
kind  of  preface,  introduction,  and  dedi 
cation  have  been  published,  and  expres- 
sed into  every  portion  of  this  lettered 
sphere,  and  now,  every  doctrine  is  pro- 
pagated, every  theory  is  suggested,  ev- 
ery philosophy  defended,  every  enter- 
prise contemplated,  and  every  thing 
"keeps  moving."  Certainly  he,  who 
would  read,  would  do  well  to  survey 
the  huge  piles  with  care  and  delibera- 
tion, and  read  with  caution  whatever  he 
may  select.  Indeed,  reading  must  be 
confined  almost  to  profession.  But  sur- 
rounded as  we  are  with  books  and  book- 
sellers, there  are  some  things  that  are  of 
interest,  and  not  unimportant,  which 
every  body  has  not  seen,  and  compara- 
tively few,  the  opportunity  of  seeing. — 
Indeed,  it  seems  a  propensity  common 
to  us,  whatever  be  the  object  of  our 


journey,  to  pursue  the  way  with  gaze 
intensely  fixed  upon  the  huge  mountain 
before  us,  careless  of  the  ordinary  ob- 
stacles generally  opposing  our  progress, 
and  thus  rushing  onward  with  furious 
impetuosity,  until  some  small  stone, 
kindred  to  a  pebble,  has  no  sooner  pre- 
sented itself  in  the  character  of  an  im- 
posing obstruction,  than,  ere  a  thought, 
we  are  dashed  upon  the  solid  ground, 
inverted  and  begrimed,  with  a  violence 
only  commensurate  with  the  velocity 
with  which  we  were  so  suddenly  impel- 
led and  so  abruptly  stopped.  Such  a 
reminder  is  harsh,  and  we  are  slow  to  ad- 
mit as  called  for  by  circumstances ;  but  it 
was  none  of  our  work,  and  one  thing  is 
true,  that  it  will  call  us  to  reflection  and 
soberness.  Then  w"e  calmly  survey  our 
ground  and  soon  the  conviction  is  forc- 
ed upon  ua  that  we  may,  ere  "  having 
leaped  over  such  mountains,  lie  down 
before  a  mole-hill."  So,  man  is  the  tool 
of  accident  and  circumstance ;  and,  if 
any  reader,  more  fortunate  than  we,  has 
thus  far  escaped  the  unenviable  concus- 
sion afore-hinted-at,  let  him  be  persuad- 
ed by  the  warning  our  calamity  holds 
out  to  him,  to  "  mind  not  high  things, 
but  condescend  to  "  stones  low  situate. 
When  we  talk  of  Reviews,  we  sug- 
gest the  idea  generally  of  a  publication 
in  the  way  of  something,  perhaps,  of"  In- 
quiries concerning  the  Intellectual  Pow- 
ers and  the  Investigation  of  Truth,"  or 
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the  "  Voluntary  Principle ;"  or  may  we 
add,  a  panegyrric  upon  Alex.  Smith  or 
Henry  Esmond  ?     Now,  we  hope  that 
some  of  our  capacities  will  take  up  our 
subject  and  give  it  that  treatment  which 
we  aver  our  inability  to  do,  and  which 
it  most  richly   deserves.     It   certainly 
suggests  details  which  the  people  of  our 
State  would  like    to   meet  with.     The 
Catalogue  before  us,  1852-'3,  presents 
matriculates   to    the   number   of    270, 
though  the  number  at  present  is  much 
larger,  at  least,  by  20.     The  Freshman 
Class  itself  equaling  the  whole  number 
of  students  of  the  University  eighteen 
years  ago,  and  the  graduates  last  com- 
mencement, 37  in  number,  about  doub- 
ling the  same  ten  years  ago;  in  1831, 
about  15  were  graduated.     These  sta- 
tistics will  furnish  an  idea  of  the  ratio 
in  which  we  increase  numerically.     For 
the  last  ei  W  teen  years   the  University 
has  been  under  the  charge  of  the  pres- 
ent Prseses,  ex-Gov.  Swain,  to  whom  ;t 
is  in  no  small  degree  indebted,  as  hav- 
ing risen    from   a  condition  of  simple 
usefulness  and  respectability  to  a  rank 
among  the  "best   of  the   country." — 
When  we  turn  to  the  Catalogue  before 
us  and  observe  the  list  of  the  Faculty, 
it  is  interesting  to  remember  that  at  the 
time  of  Gov.  Swain's  election  they  were 
about  half  in   number  of  the  present, 
four  professors  and  two   tutors,  besides 
the  president ;  there  being  at  this  time 
seven  professors  and  four  tutors.     Mors. 
Herrisse,  a  native  Frenchman,  who  was 
very  latterly   employed   in   the  French 
d<  partraent  must  be  regarded  as  no  in- 
considerable acquisition  to  the  Univer- 
sity.    These  men  have  given  impress, 
doubtless,  to  the  institution.     The  gen- 
end  sentiment  at,  borne  and  abroad  tells 


fin  unmistakeable  terms  upon  its  station 
and  influence,  for  this  cannot  now  be 
confined  to  the  older  sisters  of  our  con- 
federacy. Almost  every  portion,  not 
only  of  North  Carolina,  but  of  the  en~ 
tire  South  has  here  its  representative, 
bringing  with  him  the  manners  and 
sentiments  of  his  locality  ;  and  these 
have  been  continually  reflected  in  the 
improvement  which  our  village  has  un- 
dergone, now  progressing  in  this  respect 
to  a  degree  far  greater  than  any,  (one 
perhaps  excepted,)  within  our  borders; 
admirably  adapted  to  the  purpose  of  its 
selection,  and  possessing  natural  advan- 
tages by  no  means  insignificant  in  the 
eyes  of  our  Buncombe  friends,  or  visiters 
from  the  Hudson,  whose  romantic  minds 
here  luxuriate  upon  that  which  the  low- 
landers  deem  the  favorite  of  nature. 
How  many,  that  have  gone  hence,  years 
ago,  and  been  immersed  in  the  active 
labors  of  busy  life,  while  in  a  moment 
of  retirement  and  calmness,  have  recall- 
ed the  scenes,  the  toils  and  pleasures  of 
their  youth,  and  unbosomed  ihem  in  a 
letter  to  an  old  instructor,  full  of  emo- 
tion, depicting  vividly  the  stateliness  of 
some  mansion,  now  a  pile — the  fami- 
lies, and  various  incidents  therewith 
connected,  known  now  no  more  with  us, 
their  places  being  supplied  by  more 
modern  i  in  migrants. 

Notice  has  been  before  made  of  that 
portion  of  the  Campus  immediately 
surrounding  the  college  buildings  which 
has  been  latterly  cultivated  and  adurn- 
ed,  such  that  its  beauty  and  the  taste 
there  displayed,  is  a  subject  of  general 
remark  and  admiration.  The  Assem- 
bly Rooms,  lately  erected,  a  large  and 
stately  fabric,  adapted  to  the  college 
Librarv,  and  different  apartments  to  in~ 
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struclion,  and  the  elegant  exercises  of 
commencement,  is  no  mean  audition. — 
Indeed  the  condition  of  things,  the  so- 
ciety, the  advantages  and  the  boys,  are 
all  good. 

To  give  a  comment  upon  the  various 
departments  of  the  Course  of  Instruc- 
tion, we  would  refrain  from  doing  : — 
first,  on  account  of  our  incapacity,  and 
next,  that  to  those  feeling  an  interest 
in  the  studies  connected  with  them,  it  < 
would  woik  but  little  benefit.  Again, 
the  limits  of  the  article,  as  we  design  it, 
would  not  warrant  the  practicability  of 
prefacing  the  various  works,  of  as  vari- 
ous character  there  mentioned,  barring 
the  fact  that  very  many  of  these  works, 
(shall  we  not  say  all  ?)  require  the  treat- 
ment of  minds  and  scholars,  rather  than 
the  catalogue  before  us,  we  undertake 
to  say,  will  well  compare  with  any  that 
we  have  seen  of  other  colleges,  or  any  to 
be  seen.  It  is  the  index  of  the  college,  in- 
variable, and  as  far  as  could  be,  reliable. 
It  shows  the  method  here  of  prospering 
and  accomplishing  ;  and  whoever  reads 
may  learn. 

It  may  not  be  uninteresting  if  we 
should  succeed  in  making  a  few  obser- 
vations relative  to  the  University,  from 
the  time  of  its  infancy  on  as  it  strug- 
gled in  the  development  of  its  resources, 
which  for  several  years  betokened  an 
insufficiency  for  an  enterprise  of  such 
magnitude,  while  the  energy  and  efforts 
of  its  friends,  continued  strenuously, 
exerted  to  bring  it  to  a  consideration  of 
comparative  solidity. 

The  A'ct  of  Corporation  was  passed 
in  178.");  but  owing  to  the  inefficiency 
of  Legislative  aid,  little  was  effected, 
'till  by  private  munificence,  the  work 
was  permitted  to  go  on,  and  finally,  the 


undertaking  was  so  nearly  accomplish- 
ed, that  the  business  of  Education  in 
the  University  began  in  1795,  under 
Rev.  David  Kerr,  a  graduate  of  Dublin, 
as  the  first  instructor,  assisted  in -the 
preparatory  department,  by  Mr.  Holmes, 
and  a  short  while  after  Mr.  Harris,  of 
Iredell,  was  appointed  Professor  of  Ma- 
tbematicks.  Thus  began  this  important 
w£irk  with  two  instructors,  a  single 
building,  (then  of  two  stories,)  occu- 
pied partially  by  the  preparatory  depart- 
ment, (but  now  another  story  and  an 
addition  to  the  north  end  has  greatly  in- 
creased its  dimensions,)  and  an  exceed- 
ingly limited  course  of  studies.  What 
the  number  of  students  was  at  this  no- 
table time  we  are  unable  with  certainty 
to  state.  The  first  reached  Chapel  Hill 
on  the  12th  February,  '95,  from  the 
town  of  Wilmington,  who,  was  Ilinton 
James,  who  was  graduated  together 
with  five  others,  1798.  In  the  follow- 
ing year  nine  were  graduated ;  and  in 
the  years  of  1800,-'2,-'3,-'5,  only 
three j  in  1815  eighteen,  and  in  1831 
the  Senior  Sophisters  numbered  twen- 
ty-four, as  in  Catalogue  of  that  time 
stated. 

During  the  feeble  infancy,  rise,  pro- 
gress, and  through  the  several  grada- 
tions to  respectable  station,  there  was 
one  so  intimately  connected  with  the 
University  that  we  should  consider  that 
we  had  only  very  indifferently  performed 
the  small  task  it  was  our  design  to  ac- 
complish at  our  setting  out,,  had  we  o- 
mitted  mention  of  his  name,  deserving  of 
something  more  than  we  are  permitted 
t  j  offer.  That  distinguished  benefactor 
-v.-is  Dr.  Joseph  Caldwell.  Mr.  Har- 
ris, whom  we  mentioned  as  one  of  the 
tivo  instructors,  resigned  the  Professor- 
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ship  of  Mathematics,  and  recommended 
Dr.  Caldwell,  to  whom  the  same  was 
offered  and  by  whom  it  was  accepted  in 
1796.  His  situation  was  truly  perplex- 
ing, but  he  was  not  the  man  to  shrink 
from  the  difficulties  likely  to  be  pre- 
sented in  the  path  of  duty;  and  by  his 
unwavering-  decision,  and  resolution,  and 
the  other  sterling  qualities  of  his  noble 
character,  he  effected  a  vast  deal,  far  be- 
yond the  most  sanguine  expectation  of 
the  friends  of  the  University.  In  the 
Faculty,  he  is  said  ever  to  have  been 
the  master  spirit;  and  in  1804,  he  was 
elected  to  the  presidency,  where  he  ex- 
erted an  influence,  never  to  be  estima- 
ted, the  results  of  which  are  palpable 
in  the  Catalogue,  and  wide-spread  over 
the  face  of  the  land.  In  this  capacity, 
and  that  of  Professor  of  Moral  Philoso- 
phy, he  wisely  presided,  and  arduously 
labored  until  1812,  when  he  insisted 
upon  his  resignation,  and  upon  this  Dr. 
Robert  Chapman  was  elected,  who,  on 
his  part  retired  in  1817,  and  Dr.  Cald- 
well was  induced  to  resume  his  situation, 
which  he  held  the  remainder  of  his  life, 
(though  not  without  efforts  to  resign  it) 
with  such  distinguished  success  as  at- 
tracted the  gratitude  of  the  friends  of 
the  University,  and  attention  from 
abroad.  And  when  disease,  and  the 
bitterest  pangs  of  mortality  terminated 
his  existence,  without  a  murmur,  with- 
out a  complaining  word,  he  yielded  his 
spirit  to  that  Redeemer,  in  whose  prom- 
ises, in  all  his  trying  pilgrimage,  he 
found  consolation  and  support.  He  was 
succeeded  by  the  present  President. 

Circumstauces  of  station,  repute  and 
patronage,  evidence  the  advantages  to 
be  reaped  by  students  of  our  University. 


As  the  best  of  man's  works  are  imper- 
fect, disadvantages  are  necessarily  inci- 
dent to  all  such  institutions — to  all.     It 
is  certainly  in  the  hands  of  those  to  whom 
these  are  presented,  either  to  prostitute 
them  to  their  own   final  regret,  or  to 
use  them  in  the  promotion  of  their  best 
interests.     Whatever  course  they  may 
adopt,  they  do  with  the  consequences 
before  them,  in  the  examples,  at  least, 
of  predecessors,  easy    to  their  access. 
But  is  the   decision    which  every  one 
must  make  upon  his  entrance  a  trivial 
matter  ?     Is  it  a  trivial  matter,  when  by 
dint  of  toil,  watchfulness,  and  often   a 
denial  of  some  of  the  necessaries  of  life, 
the  aged  and  anxious  sire,  prompted  by 
his  natural,  heaven-born  affection,  for 
his  son,  that  his  wanton  and  ungracious 
boy  should  treat  with  shameful  indif- 
ference the  appropriation  so  inestimable? 
Is  it  a  trivial   matter,  when  the  doting 
mother,  who  had  so  often  in  his  child- 
hood pressed  him  to  her  bosom  in  pa- 
rental fondness,  while  as  she  looked  lov- 
ingly upon  his  boyish  face,  and  antici- 
pated the  doubtful  future,  the  tear  glis- 
tened in  the  eye,  and  fell  warm  upon  that 
face,  kneels  before  her  God  and  asks  for 
him  his  bl.-s^ings  night  and  day  ?  Is  it  of 
small  importance,  when  the  devoted  sis- 
ter bends  the  knee,  by  the  side  of  that  pi- 
ous mother,  in  all  her  female   loveliness 
and  beauty,  and  prays  for  his  preserva- 
tion from  the  snares,the  wiles  and  deceits 
that  hover  over  his  path  ?     How  many 
such  petitions  rise  up  to  Heaven  hourly 
trom  the  face  of  the  land  for  those  here 
now  ;  and  being  heard,  tells  loudly  upon 
them  in  after  life,  when  green  old  age  is 
blessed  and  comforted  in  a  son  who  has 
given  name  and  honor  to  his  escutcheon. 
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POPULAR   DELUSIONS. 


Messrs.  Editors  :  If  at  first  sight 
our  glorious  commonwealth  resembles 
more  a  colony  than  an  homogeneous 
body  of  people,  it  cannot  be  doubted 
that  the  anglo-American  race  already 
bears  features  of  a  very  peculiar  kind, 
which  might  be  properly  termed  a  na- 
tional stamp.  I  shall  not  enumerate 
any  of  these,  but  merely  remark  that 
proportionally  as  the  original  genius  of 
the  Americans  enlarges  the  sphere  of 
our  action,  knowledge  and  importance, 
it  also  developes  to  the  extreme,  our 
strange  aspirations  for  the  marvellous, 
and  our  implicit  faith  in  the  veracity, 
leaning  and  might  of  the  million's  pre- 
tended organs. 

We  boast  of  our  keenness,  and  sneer 
at  other  people's  credulity.  A  live  Yan- 
kee is,  in  our  opinion,  the  very  person- 
ification of  human  shrewdness,  and  a 
true  Southron  the  standard  of  discrimi- 
nating wit ;  yet,  nowhere  else  will  we 
find  enlightened  communities,  which,  as 
a  mass,  can  be  so  easily  deluded,  de 
pressed  or  carried  away  by  enthusiasm 
or  dejection,  mirth  or  sadness,  at  "  six- 
teen lines  for  one  dollar." 

An  unmerciful  scraper,  a  hoarse  song- 
stress or  a  stuffed  mermaid,  will  attract, 
in  large  cities,  as  well  as  in  villages, 
crowds  of  individuals,  who  often  stake 
their  last  quarter  on  the  faith  of  a  puff, 
boldly  decorated  with  the  most  dazzling 
array  of  dashes,  commas  and  exclama- 


tion points  ;  and  who  invariably  return 
home,  convinced  that  they  have  heard 
the  greatest  "fiddler  in  the  world,"  the 
sweetest  voice  "in  the  world,"  and  seen 
a  genuine  wonder  "of  the  world."  In 
the  meanwhile,  a  Vieuxtemps,  a  Gungle 
or  an  Alboni,  will  have  to  send  forth 
truly  melodious  sounds  to  an  empty 
house,  just  because  these  real  artists  are 
unwilling  to  be  puffed  up  in  newspapers 
of  all  sizes,  and  handbills  of  all  colors, 
by  the  side  of  the  Mustang  Liniment  or 
Jew  David's  Hebrew  Plaster. 

Nor  is  it  on  the  stage  only  that  these 
unaccountable  starts  of  fancy  lead  astray 
our  good  hearted  countrymen.  We  can 
trace  them  in  the  glowing  reviews  of  un- 
read or  misunderstood  books  ;  in  the  an- 
nouncement of  wonderful  cures  accom- 
plished by  infallible  Bread  Pills  ;  in  the 
notice  of  lectin es,  said  to  have  been  de- 
livered before  a  fashionable  and  throng- 
ed audience,  when  there  were  probably 
no  other  hearers  in  the  room,  but  the 
eloquent  lecturer,  a  policeman  and  the 
sleepy  reporter. 

These  candid  remarks  are  not  exag- 
gerated, and,  as  for  one,  I  confess  to  have 
often  fallen  the  victim  of  my  enthusias- 
tic "  Weekly."  But,  pray,  Messrs.  Ed- 
itors, how  could  I  possibly  resist  ?  Its 
leaders  are  so  witty,  so  learned  and  so 
modest ;  its  dispatches  "  in  advance  " 
both  of  the  mail  and  time,  so  well  set 
off;  its  reports  of  the  concerts,  circus- 
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ses,  shows  and  menageries,  so  impartial 
and  so  flowery ;  its  reviews  of  newly 
issued  periodicals  and  magazines,  so  er- 
udite, so  profound,  so  original  and  yet 
so  simple  !  No,  indeed,  I  could  not ; 
neither  could  you.  The  most  experienc- 
ed eye  can  never  detect  in  its  unsophis- 
ticated columns  a  single  idle  assertion, 
nor  the  least  "  reckless  statement."  You 
may  read  it  safely,  it  will  not  "  throw 
your  mind  into  positions  calculated  to 
confound  all  proper  perception  of  his- 
torical truth."  I  confess  that  it  some- 
times employs  terms  in  an  "extrava- 
gautly  fanciful  sense,"  and  often  "sports 
with  language,"  but  it  is  always  in  such 
ambiguous  sentences,  flanked  with  so 
many  antitheses,  that  you  can  hardly 
detect  the  real  hue  of  its  meaning. 
However,  it  is  only  wlien  my  impartial 
"Weekly"  thinks  it  of  high  import  to 
its  reputation  for  candor  and  scholar- 
ship to  revive  the  palled  taste  of  its  rea- 
ders, by  a  few  well  touched  off  criti- 
cisms, that  it  is  truly  great.  The  keen 
cuts  are  then  irresistible,  and  after  it 
has  once  more  enlarged  upon  the  sci- 
entific assertions  which  Coffee  heard 
John  Smith  and  Billy  Patterson  repeat 
so  often,  he  majestically  condescends  not 
to  carp  at  the  whole  article, — and  the 
reader  feels  thanklul  for  it.  As  for  its 
puns  and  jeux  de  mots—  why !  they 
are  heralded,  copied  and  imitated  from 
one  end  of  the  Union  to  the  other,  and 
keep  public  attention  alive  all  the  year 
round.  I  tell  you,  gentlemen,  it  is  a 
very  great  "  Weekly." 

Strange  to  say,  it  is  not  every  one 
who  thinks  so.  It  was  a  matter  of  great 
astonishment  to  me,  when  I  heard  a 
friend  of  mine  finding  fault,  sometime 
last  week,  with  that  scientific  periodical. 


It  seems  that  in  a  moment  of  hatred 
for  the  readers  of  a  certain  magazine,  he 
dared  to  publish  a  sort  of  esssay  on 
some  unknown  character  of  ancient 
times.  Eiger  to  make  a  show,  and  still 
more  to  avoid  all  reckless  historical 
statements,  he  laboriously  dived  into 
the  archives  and  dusty  folios  of  our  li- 
braries;  and  when  perfectly  sure  that  in 
point  of  fact  and  chronology,  his  article 
was  unquestionable,  he  gave  it  "  to  the 
world."  Few  read  it,  none  liked  it,  ex- 
cept one,  perhaps  through  kindness  for 
its  author,  who,  after  all,  is  a  pretty 
clever  fellow. 

My  friend  was  very  anxious  to  have 
his  lucubration  criticized.  "  I  write 
neither  for  fame  nor  money,"  said  he, 
"and  I  would  deem  it  a  great  favor  if 
any  of  my  well-wishers  would  only 
point  out  to  me  the  numberless  mistakes 
they  cannot  but  detect."  His  wishes 
were  at  last  gratified.  A  country  paper 
of  very  great  fame  and  literary  influ- 
ence within  the  limits  of  its  own  pe- 
numbra, freely,  and  for  the  advancement 
of  human  knowledge,  undertook  the  job. 

I  do  not  remember  having  seen  an  au- 
thorsocompletely  disappointed.  "Could 
you  believe,"  remarked  he  to  me,  with 
all  the  signs  of  an  unwholesome  aston- 
ishment, "that  my  censor  instead  of 
carping  at  some  of  the  numerous  defects 
of  my  essay,  has  just  selected  the  only 
unquestionable  point  ? — its  historical 
statements;  wh}7,  sir,  it  is  its  only  mer- 
it !  If  that  great  and  infallible  critic 
had  only  condescended  to  point  out  the 
place  where  I  was  reckless,  brought  au- 
thorities to  prove  that  my  assertions 
were  unfounded,  and  named  the  books 
where  the  contrary  is  shown,  he  might 
have  rendered  a  great  service  both  to 
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myself  and  the  classical  world — for  I 
gathered  all  the  facts  set  forth,  from  au- 
thors of  heretofore  unimpeached  veraci- 
ty." 

Here,  however,  I  was  unable  to  re- 
strain myself,  and  asked  him  how  in  the 
world  he  could  have  the  effrontery  to 
pitch  his  Plutarch,  his  Dio,  his  Bayle, 
against  my  learned  "Weekly."  I  im- 
mediately saw  the  effect  of  my  remark  ; 
he  was  unable  to  answer  it,  and  there- 
fore yielded  the  point.  Yet,  there  was 
another  censure  on  thesulject  of  which 
I  found  him  unmanageable.  "I  tell 
you,  Philo,"  continued  my  astonished 
friend,  "  I  tell  you  that  Bacon  is  not 
the  inventor  of  the  iu^uclive  method, 
and  that  it  is  wrong  to  say  that  Aristotle 
taught  an  arbitrary  system  of  philoso- 
phy. No  scholar,  no  man  who  has 
read,  only  read,  the  works  of  the  Stagy- 
rite,  can  possibly  doubt  that  the  whole 
of  his  method  rests  upon  induction.  His 
very  syllogism  is  reared  upon  induction. 
"  On  the  one  hand,  I  verily  b.lieve  t/tat 
induction  is  the  foundation  •  on  theotlvr, 
syllogism  springs  from  induction"  says 
the  great  Peripatetic  in  the  sixth  Book 
of  his  Morals." 

"  But  pray,  what  do  you  care  for  bare 
assertions'  on  my  part?  A  mere  state- 
ment from  any  one,  on  a  historical 
question,  even  from  your  very  erudite 
"  Weekly,"  is  of  no  value  whatever.  I 
will  then  give  you  facts  which  must 
prove  and  convince." 

I  raised  my  eyes  to  heaven,  and  pre- 
pared myself  for  a  dry  dissertation.  I 
knew  that  my  friend  was  fond  of  show- 
ing his  learning — especially  when  sup- 
ported by  his  worthless  classics.  But  he 
could  not  shake  my  conviction.  My 
"  Weekly  "  is,  and  always  will   be,  my 


authority  against  the  world  ! 

''That  we  owe  to  the  inductive  phi- 
losophy all  the  strides  made  in  the  path 
of  progress,  is  plain  enough,"  sa  d   he, 
as  he  came  back  from  the   library,  car- 
rying the  heavy  burden  of  a  worm-eaten 
tolio ;  "  but  you   have  no  reason  what- 
ever to  ascribe  to   Bacon  the  merit  of 
having  invented  or  substituted  the  laws  ' 
of  the  inductive   method.     To  advance 
such  an   extravagant  fallacy   is  a   "  re- 
markable  disregard  of  the  rival   claims 
of  these  two  celebrities."  Sir,  the  meth<  d 
of  induction  has  not  only  always  exist-  j 
ed,  but  it  always  was  taught  almost  in  i 
the  very  words  of  the  Novum  Organum. 
Aristotle,  in  his  First  Analytics,  estab- 
lished his  doctrine  by  trains  of  reason- 
ing ;  and  as  reasoning  must  proceed  from 
certain  first  principles,  as  the  Rev.  Wil- 
liam   Whewell   justly    observes,  it  re- 
mains to   know  whence  are  these  first 
principles   obtained.     Now,  Philo,  hear 
the  Stagyrite  :  "  They  are  the  result  of 
experience,  says  he,  and  are  obtained  by 
induction.     *****.       The. 
way  of  reasoning  is  'he  same  in  philoso- 
phy, and  in  any  art  or  science :  we  must 
collect  the  facts  (Ta  Uyparchonta)  and 
the  things  '  to  which   the  facts  happen, 
and   must   have  as   large  a  supply  of 
these  as  possible,  and  then  we  must  ex- 
amine them  according  to  the  terms  of  our 
syllogisms"      Aristotle  then  proceeds  to 
sh'">w    from   his  Problems,  treatises   on 
''  Colors,"  on  "  Sound  "  and  his  Natural 
History,  that  he  has   omitted   none   of 
the  facts  and  properties  which  belong  to 
the  subject.     In  the  "  Later  Analytics  " 
he  not  only  says  "  that  it  is  impossible 
to  hatfe  universal  theoretical  propositions 
except  by  induction"  but  he  most  em- 
phatically asserts  in  the  "  Topica,"  that 
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i  the  inductive  method  of  reasoning  is 
the  clearest,  the  most  convincing,  being 
\the  most  easily  apprehended  by  sense, 
and  therefore  in  common  use" 

"  You  hear  me,  Philo  ?  First  Book, 
30th  paragraph  of  Analyt.  Piior. — 
First  Book,  parag.  18  of  Analyt.  Post. 
■ — Moral.  Book,  VI,  chap.  3. — Topica. 
Book,  1  ch.,  X  No.,  my  dear  friend,  the 
"  via  vera  sed  intenta  "  of  Bacon,  though 
so  often  repeat  d  by  himself  and  the 
partial  votaries  of  his  creed,  does  not 
entitle  him  to  the  extravagantly  fanciful 
pra;ses  lavished  on  him  by  the  vulgar, 
and  your  "  Weekly."  If  the  great  ve- 
rulam  really  "substituted  the  inductive 
philosophy  for  that  arbitrary  system 
"which  has  descended  from  the  Grecian 
sage,"  how  is  it  that  we  owe  the  great- 
est number  of  modern  inventions  to 
Italy,  where  the  Baconian  philosophy 
has  not  been  even  yet  introduced  ? 

Moreover,  long  before  the  publication 
of  the  Novum  Organum,  Lionardo  de- 
clared, almost  in  the  same  words,  "  that 
the  phenomena  of  nature  ought  to  be 
solved  by  a  rigid  investigation  of  facts" 
and  as  a  practical  example,  he  suggested 
tlfe  very  theory  of  Geolgy  so  success- 
fu'ly  advocated  now-a-days.  The  Coper- 
nican  system,  the  Telescope  and  the'dis- 
cover'es  of  Galileo,  although  based  upon 
the  inductive  method,  did  not  spring  out 


<f  the  "  Orgamim"  or  the  " Experi- 
mentum  Cruris,"  either.  Harvey  dis- 
covered the  circulation  of  the  blood  ; 
Paracelsus  re-established  the  principles 
of  the  science  of  Chemistry  ;  Agricola 
commenced  Mineralogy ;  Guttumberg 
invented  printing;  Columbus  and  Vasco 
de  Gama  discovered  a  new  world,  before 
Bacon's  works  were  even  known  to  his 
Contemporaries." 

"Now,  Philo,  allow  me  to  tell  you 
that  my  object  in  refuting  the  "reck- 
less statement  "  of  your  learned  "  Week- 
ly," is  not  to  disparage  Bacon,  and  hold 
up  Aristotle  as  an  infallible  philosopher. 
No,  1  admire  both,  but  I  cannot  possi- 
bly give  to  Csesar  what  belongs  to  Bru- 
tus." 

"  Philo,  you  are  young,  let  me  offer 
you  good  advice.  It  will  never  do  to 
oppose  common  places,  generalities  and 
idle  assertions  to  FACTS ;  and  before 
boldly  taxing  any  one  with  "reckless- 
ness" and  "extravagance,"  you  must 
always  have  your  mind  pretty  well  stor- 
ed with  logical  reasons  and  conclusive 
proofs  ;  else,  people  will  say  of  you  what 
Bishop  Berkeley  was  wont  to  remark  of 
the  "  Weeklies  "  of  his  time  :  "  Many 
an  empty  head  is  shaken  at  Plato  and 
Aristotle,  that  never  comprehended  their 
doctrines" 

Philo-Gilbert. 
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EXTRACT  FROM  A  LETTER  OF  A  FATHER  TO  HIS  SON. 


My  Dear  Son  :  Worship  Almighty 
God  as  the  great  Creator  and  Governor 
of  the  Universe ;  do  unto  all  men  as 
you  would  they  should  do  unto  you, 
and  treat  the  balance  of  creation  with 
humanity.  Be  honest  and  just,  and 
speak  the  truth  on  all  occasions,  and 
neither  drink,  gamble,  nor  practice  any 
sort  of  dissipation  nor  intemperance, 
Think  twice  before  you  speak  and  thrice 
before  you  act ;  for  many  an  old  man 
carries  a  hell  within  his  own  bosom  and 
a  ruined  constitution  besides,  on  account 
of  some  crime  or  indiscretion  commit- 
ted in  the  heat  of  youthful  passion.  Be 
industrious,  economical,  and  prudent,; 
keep  all  you  have,  get  all  you  can  hon- 
estly, and  keep  all  you  get.  Attend  to 
your  own  business  and  let  other  peo- 
ple's alone.  Choose  that  course  which, 
in  your  judgment,  is  the  most  proper, 
and  custom  will  make  it  the  most  agree- 
able. The  most  happy  folks  on  earth, 
are  those  who  are  the  most  industri- 
ously engaged  in  some  profitable  and 
honorable  employment  ;  for  an  idle 
brain  is  the  Devil's  workshop,  in  which 
all  kinds  of  mischief  are  wrought.  You 
need  not  wait  for  fortune  to  take  you 
by  the  hand  and  lead  you  up  to  eminence; 
you  raut  rise  by  your  own  perseverance, 
energy,  and  enterprise.  David  Crock- 
et's motto  was  not  a  bad  one:  "First 
be  sure  you  are  right,  then  always  go-a- 
head."    Merit  seldom  or  never  goes  un- 


rewarded ;  eloquence,  where  nature  has  , 
not  been  too  sparing,  is  within  the  reach 
of  perseverance,  and  power  and  hono:- 
always  follow  in  the  train  of  eloquence, 
if  properly  directed.  You  cannot  be 
too  emulous  of  distinction.  Some  men 
cannot  get  along  through  the  world  for 
the  lack  of  confidence  in  themselves. 
What  a  pity  it  is  to  see  a  man  of  sense 
run  over  and  thrust  aside  by  a  gabbling 
fool,  because  he  possesses  a  little  too 
much  false  modesty.  Consider  yourself 
not  inferior,  upon  the  whole  to  any  man, 
for  if  he  has  the  advantage  of  you  in 
some  respects,  perhaps  in  others,  you 
may  have  it  of  him.  Men  deserve  cred- 
it for  what  they  do  for  themselves,  and 
not  for  what  their  parents  do  for  them,  . 
nor  for  what  nature  has  done  for  them. 

Demosthenes  was  naturally  modest, 
timid  and  diffident,  and  to  add  to  his 
embarrassment,  he  stammered  ;  but  by 
pei-severance  he  overcame  all  obstacles, 
and  was  one  of  the  greatest  orators  in 
the  world.  See  what  Millard  Fillmore 
and  a  thousand  of  others,  without  mon- 
ey or  influential  friends,  or  even  extra- 
ordinary talents,  have  done  for  them- 
selves by  energy,  enterprise,  and  perse- 
verance. 

Keep  good  company  or  none.  It  is 
a  losing  game  to  associate  with  low,  ig- 
norant, and  mean  folks.  Keep  your 
own  secrets.  A  man  may  appear  to  be, 
and  actually  may  be,  your  friend  to-day, 
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nd  before  to-morrow,  on  some  account 
r  other,  he  may  be  jour  enemy.  Speak 
pell  of  those  who  deserve  to  be  well 
poken  of,  and  of  those  who  do  not  de- 
erve  to  be  well  spoken  of,  say  nothing  ; 
or  by  recommending  a  person  who 
loes  not  deserve  it,  you  may  enable  him 
o  impose  on  others ;  whilst  on  the  oth 
land,  it  rather  indicates  ill-nature  to 
ipeak  ill  of  a  person,  although  he  de- 
ierve  it.  "  Save  me  from  my  friends" 
aid  a  wise  man.  There  is  more  dan- 
;er  of  our  being  injured  by  our  friends, 
han  by  our  enemies  ;  for  our  enemies  j 


will  not  be  apt  to  injure  us,  unless  we 
injure  ourselves.  A  man  without  re- 
sentment is  generally  nobody  ;  but  the 
best  way  to  notice  an  insult  is  not  to 
notice  it  all.  Lord  Chesterfield  advised 
his  son  to  ''  bow  the  head  and  stretch 
forth  the  hand  to  everybody."  He  said 
such  little  civilities  took  deep  root  in 
the  hearts  of  the  multitude.  It  is  a 
very  easy  matter  to  treat  the  poorest 
and  meanest  with  common  politeness,, 
without  either  associating  with  or  coun- 
tenancing their  vices. 


HOPE, 


BT    PETER    PEPPER    POD,  ESQ. 


Foul  envy  here  may  hurl  his  dart, 

And  malice  with  ten  thousand  stings 
May  wound  and  lacerate  my  heart ; 

Yet  hope  a  balm  for  all  this  brings. 
She  mounts  triumphant  o'er  each  grief 

When  trouble  swells  my  heaving  breast, 
And  promises  to  bring  relief, 

And  give  my  weary  bosom  rest. 

She  comes  when  darkness  shrouds  my  path) 

And  friends  turn  from  me  with  disdain, 
And  smiles  away  all  clouds  of  wrath 

And  bids  me  rise  and  on  again  ! 
E'en  when  in  anguish,  co  rejoice, 

Tho'  all  the  future  dark  may  be, 
By  whispering  with  an  angel's  voice, 

There  's  brighter  days  in  store  for  thee. 


And  when  my  sky  is  overcast 

And  raging  whirlwinds  round  me  sweep 
She  rides  upon  the  fitful  blast 

And  from  the  darkest  spot  will  speak  : — ■ 
Fear  not  the  clouds  that  rise  to  view  ; 

Tho'  they  be  frightful  to  thine  eye, 
They  '11  vanish  as  the  morning  dew, 

Or  the  faint  echo  of  a  sigh. 

And  when  disease  invades  my  frame, 

And  robs  my  cheeks  of  all  their  bloom, 
She  kindles  in  my  breast  a  flame 

That  throws  a  light  far  o'er  the  tomb  ; 
And  shows  me  Heaven,  with  all  its  bliss, 

And  makes  me  anxious  there  to  fly, 
And  leave  a  wretched  world  like  this, 

Where  pain  and  sorrow  round  me  lie. 
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Foolery,  sir,  does  walk  about  the  orb,  like  the 
sun  ;  it  shines  everywhere. — Twelfth  Night. 

Even  every  little  beer-barrel  orator, 
who  has  been  sufficiently  puffed  to  ena- 
ble him  to  collect  a  mere  handful  of 
bearers  under  the  shade  of  some  tall 
house  or  branching  oak,  has  manfully 
exerted  all  his  intellectual  and  physical 
strength  in  trying  to  convince  and  per- 
suade his  benighted  fellow  citizens  that 
this  is  an  age  of  progress.  And  by  this 
time,  doubtless,  the  good  people  begin 
to  see  and  believe  that  in  politics  and 
the  sciences,  internal  improvements  and 
polite  literature,  this  is  emphatically  an 
age  of  progress.  But  there  has  been  a 
most  gigantic  stride  made  in  the  way  of 
progress  in  the  social  and  fashionable 
world — a  truth  more  strange  even  than 
fiction,  which,  not  being  exactly  in  the 
ljne  of  the  people-loving  politician's 
business,  has  been  too  long  and  too 
shamefully  neglected.  To  the  task  of 
explaining  this  new  progress,  however 
unpleasant  to  ourselves,  or  unacceptable 
to  those  whom  it  may  concern ;  hu- 
manity impels  us. 

The  passing  strange  progress,  tc  which 
we  allude-,  is  child — child — cbildocracy. 
A  new-coined  word  as  you  see.  Well, 
we  could  do  no  better.  Necessity,  which 
is  the  mother  of  invention,  is  our  only 
apology.  Why,  so  entirely  new  and  so 
purely  original  is  this  progress,  that, 
after  a  long  and  labored  ransacking  of 
Webster  and  Worcester,  we  could  find 


no  word   to    express    this  fresh  idea : 
hence,  childocracy. 

Not  longer  ago  than  when  the  writer 
was  a  youngster  of  some  sixteen  years— 
and  he  has  not  now  many  gray  hairs  on 
his  pate — at  nearly  all   the  fashionable 
parties  in  the  beau-monde,  the  boys  and 
girls,  so  to  speak,  were   almost  always 
invited  to  the  partial,  nay,  almost  entire 
exclusion  of  the  older  and  wiser — the 
fath  rs    and    mothers.      Certainly    this 
custom  was  allowable — could   be  toler- 
ted.     Though  we  think  that  fathers  and 
mothers  give  to  a  brilliant  circle  nearly 
all  its  true  value,  yet  sprightly  boys  and 
buxom  girls   of  blooming  sixteen  and 
even  upwards,  can  make  an  exceeding- 
ly pleasant  and  profitable  party,  if  the 
mother  has   previously  done  her  duty 
and  the  father  omitted  not  his  ;  for  ev- 
ery boy  and  girl  in"  such  *>n  enlightened 
and  highly  favored   land   as  this,  must, 
if  rightly    instructed,  be    well    enough 
polished  in  manners    and   morals,  and 
well  enough  informed  in  books  and  the 
topics  of  every  day  life  to  give  to  such  a 
circle  not  only  manly  sprightliness  and 
brilliancy,  but  also  value   and  dignity. 
We  reluctantly  admit  the  fact,  that  too 
often,  yes,  far  too  often,  parents  make 
their  children  fashionable  idlers — the 
boys  puffed  coxcombs,  who  are  ha'f  whis- 
kers and  half  wine,  and  the  girls  exqui- 
site coquettes,  who  are  half  powder  and 
half  lace.     Mate  them  these  and  you 
make  them  Dot  what  God  intended  k  ?y 
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should  be — make  them  these  and  you 
make  them  incapable  of  becoming  great 
or  good,  incapable  of  deserving  praise^ 
or  imitation — make  them  these  and  you 
make  them  unfit  for  intelligent,  refined, 
moral,  christian  society.  The  entire  re- 
moval of  this  blemish  on  the  beauty  and 
excellency  of  social  and  refined  society 
is  unquestionably  impossible,  fur  the 
world  from  time  immemorial  has  ever 
had  its  fools.  Nor  can  any  inference 
be  more  rational  than  that  this  curse 
will  abide  on  earth  till  the  last  knell  of 
time  shall  be  sounded,  unless,  peradven- 
ture,  some  more  splendid  genius  than 
Watt,  or  Morse,  rise  up  and  invent  a 
brain-making  machi>  e.  But  when,  for- 
sooth, it  comes  to  tearing  children  away 
from  their  hobby-horses  and  doll-babes, 
to  spending  weeks  in  shopping  and  dol- 
lars in  buying  jewelry  for  them,  to 
-wasting  pounds  of  sugar  in  getting  them 
to  wear  this  or  that  dress  or  coat,  be- 
cause the  other,  though  newer  and  more 
beautiful,  does  not  suit  the  occasion,  or 
season,  to  sending  servants  along  with 
them  to  parties,  to  keep  them  when 
eating  from  dirtying  their  little  hands 
and  feces,  to  robbing  them  of  the  sweet 
hours  and  bright  days  of  sunny  child- 
hood, by  trying  to  make  boys,  andgirls, 
ay,  men  and  women  of  them,  against  all 
these  insufferable  and  inexcusable  follies 
we  do  most  heartily  protest.  Let  us 
see  what  benefit  either  parents,  or  chil- 
dren derive  from  this  new  fashionable 
society. 

'Tis  a  cool,  damp,  drizzly  evening  at 
the  breaking  up  of  winder,  The  narrow 
streets  of  Craneville  are  already  half  leg 
deep  in  water  and  mud,  and  the  dark 
clouds  which  hang  loweringly  around 
and  above,  foretoken  one  of  those  loner 


rainy,  black-brow'd  nights  which  we  so 
much  dread  in  mid-winter.  Still  there 
is  a  bustle  and  a  moving  to  and  fro  in 
this  little  village.  Brand-new  coaches 
are  rolled  out ;  high-mettled  horses  are 
being  caparisoned  ;  servants  are  flying 
here  and  there  through  the  streets  to 
get  gloves,  over  shoes,  umbrellas,  and 
other  little  notions — nay,  in  some  streets 
little  children  of  six  and  eight,  and  even 
ten  years  are  bellowing  aloud  to  the 
ugly  tune  :  "  Mam  don't  want  me  to  go 
but  I  don't  care— I  will  go,  so  1  will," 
and,  of  course,  not  a  few  mothers  are 
vexed,  cross,  and  even  mad,  and  all  the 
waiting  boys  and  maids  are  with  one 
consent  cursing  the  very  day  on  which 
they  were  born.  And  why  all  this 
stir — this  excitement — this  rage  ?  Be- 
cause Mr.  and  Mrs.  Crackbrain  have 
given  out  invitations  to  all  the  dear 
children — of  course  by  all  we  mean  only 
the  rich  and  fashionable  children — to 
come  on  this  evening  to  a  large  and 
splendid  party  at  their  residence. 

Anon,  the  long  and  anxious  hours  of 
the  afternoon  have  sped,  and  the  party- 
going-time  has  come.  Sad,  yet  joyful 
hour.  Joyful  woidd  every  thing  be,  but 
the  rain  is  falling  from  the  clouds  in  tor- 
rents, and  the  streets  are  vocal  with  the 
roll  of  waters,  and  the  splashing  of  mud 
as  the  carriages  whirl  rapidly  through 
them.  While  here  and  there  on  the 
unpaved  walks  and  sometimes  crossing 
the  streets  may  be  seen  a  group  of  little 
children  clad  in  beautiful  white  making 
their  way  as' best  they  can  to  this  in- 
teresting gathering  of  young  folks  under 
no  covering  but  a  newly  purchased  urn- 
breda — purchased  for  this  particular  oc- 
casion. Beautiful  spectacle  this !  Had 
there  been  a  school  to  have  gone  to  early 
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that  morning  when  it  was  merely  cloudy, 
or  church  at  11  o'clock,  when  it  was  not 
even  drizzl) ,  O,  it  would  have  been  en- 
tirely too  unfavorable  to  turn  out,  and 
even  if  they  had  thought  of  going  in  the 
coach-and-two,  it  would  have  been  too 
bad,  entirely  too  bad  for  the  poor  serv- 
ants ;  but  now,  when  there  is  nothing 
to  be  learned  that  is  good  and  useful, 
and  souls  to  be  forever  blighted,  no  dark, 
angry,  frowning  elements,  or  pitiless 
pelting  storms  of  heaven  can  stop  them. 
At  last  the  clock  has  struck  eight, 
and  all  are  assembled,  and  ready  to  go 
into  Mr.  Orackbrain's  spacious  hall, 
which  is  gorgeously  furnished  and  bril- 
liantly illuminated.  The  female  children 
have  entered,  and  what  a  lively  and 
busy  chattering!  "  0,  dear  me,  Sookie," 
says  Jinnie  Butterfly,  "  where  is  your 
new  rich  gauze  dress  you  told  me  about 
last  Sunday,  at  meeting  ?  Why  didn't 
you  wear  it  ?  See  how  pretty  mine 
looks.  0,  don't  you  think  it  lovely  ?" 
And,  with  this  exclamation,  she  gave 
herself  a  most  exquisitely  agonizing- 
flirt,  and  turned  proudly  away  to  speak 
to  Miss  Peggie  Diggs,  who  was  just 
crossing  the  floor  with  such  a  vjomanly 
mien.  In  another  part  of  the  room, 
Marie  Sinclair  breaks  out  with  a  "la 
Kittie  where  is  your  sweet  doll — that 
new,  lovely,  French  doll  your  pa  bought 
at  New  York  the  other  day  ?  O,  you 
told  me  you  were  going  to  bring  it  here 
this  evening.  Oh  !  me,  me,  me  !  how 
sorry  I  am.'r  "  Why  me,  Marie,"  says 
Kittie,  "it  would  never  have  done,  never 
in  the  world.  Bobbie  Snipes  would 
have  fallen  in  love  with  the  little,  life- 
less duck,  just  because  it  looks  so  much 
like  his  sweet-heart  Sallie  Stokes." 
"  Why  you  little  goose,  Kittie;"  says 


Nannie  Forester,  stepping  up  to  the 
piano,  which  was  close  by,  and  taking  a 
seat,  as  if  she  were  going  to  play  and 
sing  some  felicitous  song  of  love,  or 
rather  some  particular  doloroso  Italian 
song,  such  as  seldom  fails  to  captivate 
the  heart  or  catch  applause,  especially 
when  accompanied  by  a  sweet,  deep, 
and  melodious  voice.  Just  at  this  mo- 
ment the  chattering  got  so  very  loud 
and  so  confusedly  indistinct  that  we 
could  not  hear  understanding^  a  single 
sentence.  Of  course  they  were  talking 
all  sorts  of  childish  nonsense — baby 
stuff.  But  listen  !  Here  comes  rumbling 
along  the  passage  leading  from  another 
room  to  the  Hall,  where  the  female 
children  are,  a  loud,  boisterous,  "ha,  ha, 
ha,  Tommie,  you  look  as  sour  as  vinegar 
and  as  hot  as  pepper,  Guess  your  mam 
wouldn't  let  you  wear  those  very  fine 
white  trowsei  s  you  were  bragging  about 
fitting  so  tightly — so  fashionably.  The 
latest  agony  I  reckon."  And  stretching 
himself  up  to  Junior  Tommie  Thumb's 
shoulders,  he  said  with  judicial  or  sena- 
torial dignity,  "I  reckon  as  how  I  wear- 
ed  mine.  You  heard  me  !"  and  off  he 
goes  to  crow  over  another  in  like  man- 
ner. Just  then,  Mr.  Crackbrain,  passing 
by,  remarked,  with  a  significant  shake 
of  his  head,  and  a  knowing  smile,  to 
some  of  the  lookers-on  :  "That's  a  smart 
boy,  I  tell  you."  Up  comes  Josie  Diggs, 
brother  of  Peggie,  whom  we  have  just 
mentioned,  bowing  and  scraping  with  a 
"  good  evening  Mr.  Broadcoat,  I  hope  I 
see  you.  How  did  you  leave  your 
posterity  V  "  Pretty  well,  I  thank  you," 
said  Mr.  B.  of  seven  years  and  no  beard. 
"  How  did  you  leave  yours  Mr.  Tongue- 
tied,  if  I  may  be  so  inquisitive."  O 
miserable  little  fool ! 
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«He  is  so  plaguy  proud,  that  the  death  tokens  of  it 
Cry, — No  recovery.' 

Now,  while  these  fashionable  andfe- 
.licitous  salutations  were  passing,  the 
gentlemen  were  pressing  eagerly  toward 
the  door,  which  opened  into  the  hall,  in 
which  we  have  said  the  ladies  already 
were  collected.  They  enter,  and  such 
strutting,  bowing,  scraping,  roaching  of 
the  hair  and  lawyer-like  gestures  you 
never  have  seen,  unless  you  have  been 
so  unfortunate  as  to  be  present  at  one 
of  these  modem  fashionables.  In  a 
trice,  every  one  of  these  gentlemen — ex- 
cept a  few  very  modest  ones  who  have 
taken  a  stand  for  the  night  in  bashful- 
corner,  where  there  are  no  ladies — have 
taken  a  partner,  and  now,  what  a  dang- 
ling of  daddies'1  watch-clmins,  and  what 
geese-like  jabbering !  Thus  they  spend 
a  few  hours — only  till  midnight — aping 
men  and  women,  for  it  can  be  nothino- 
else  ;  a  few  hours  eating  and  drinking 
for  of  course  the  kind-hearted  fathers 
will  lay  out  several  dollars  in  sweet- 
meats, wines,  and  syllabubs,  to  spoil  their 
dear  children,  soul  and  body  ;  a  few 
hours  unhappy  standing  and  silly  gaz- 
ing to  some  undaring  spirits — such 
standing  and  such  gazing  as  would  al- 
most make  the  very  walls  cry  out . 
"  Why  all  this  waste  of  time,  money 
breath  and  health  ?"  At  length,  the 
hour  for  going  home  having  come 
all  were  off,  save  such  as  had  fallen 
asleep,  or  such  as,  from  eating,  drink- 
ing, and  dissipation,  had,  as  Fanny 
Fern  has  delicately  said,  taken  "a  pain 
under  the  apron,"  and,  which  latter 
confirms  the  truth  of  Ik.  Marvel's  ex. 
pression,  that:  "Misery  treads  on  the 
heels  of  joy  ;  anguish  rides  swift  after 
pleasure." 

Vol.  II.— 24. 


The  next  day,  though  there  is  not  a 
cloud  in  the  sky,  none  of  these  dear 
children  can  be  seen  tripping  lightly  to 
school,  the  very  place  to  which  they 
should  go ;  but  the  village  physicians 
may  be  seen  running  through  every 
street  of  Craneville,  with  their  saddle- 
bags hanging  on  their  arms,  being  has- 
tily called  to  see  Mr.  and  Mrs.  What- 
do-you-call-them's  child,  which  was  so 
well  and  so  merry  last  night,  that  its 
sickness  is  matter  of  great  astonishment. 
Thus  their  children's  lives  are  shorten- 
ed— thus  their  own  purses  are  lighten- 
ed— thus  their  fondest  hopes  are  early 
blasted. 

Can  the  characters  of  such  young 
children  be  so  early  formed  ?  No  ;  for 
the  most  of  them  have  not  reached  the 
age  of  reason  and  accountability,  at 
least  the  age  of  reason,  and  some  of 
them,  it  is  to  be  apprehended,  if  they 
go  on  this  way,  will  never  reach  that 

AGE — THE    AGE    OF   REASON.      Do  they 

know — do  they  even  have  the  faintest 
conception  of  what  character  is  ?  No, 
not  the  faintest,  unless  they  are  more 
precocious  youths  than  our  country,  or 
even  the  world  has  yet  produced.  Ev- 
ery child's  mind  is  "  clear  blank  paper,** 
on  which  "  fair  virtue  can  put  a  seal,  or 
vice  a  blot."  At  such  places,  which  is 
a  child's  mind  most  likely  to  receive,  a 
seal  of  virtue,  or  a  blot  of  vice  ?  Your 
own  judgment,  your  own  good  sense, 
your  knowledge  of  yourselves — if  you 
have  any — parents,  must  tell  you  sthe 
blot  of  vice.  Are  not  their  minds, 
at  such  an  age,  as  impressible  as  •  the 
softest  wax  ?  Are  not  early  impressions, 
too,  deepest — most  lasting  !  Certainly 
this  is  all  so — indisputably  true.  Ought 
they  not,  then,  by  all  means  to  be  gpod 
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impressions,  sensible  impressions,  virtu- 
ous impressions  ?  Ought  not  the  most 
unsparing  care,  then,  to  be  taken  that 
no  other  kind  of  impressions  be  made  ? 
Have  not  your  children  in  their  young 
bosoms  a  germ — a  bud,  to  bloom  and 
to  ripen  either  for  Heaven,  or  for  Hell  ? 
If  so,  ought  they  not  to  be  kept  away 
from  these  modern,  fashionable,  charac- 
ter-staining, vice-engendered,  and  soul- 
destroying  places — parties — until  their 
tender  and  naturally  wayward  hearts 
have  been  affectionately  tutored  by  a 
mother's  devout  prayers  and  pious  les- 
sons, until  they  have,  at  least,  received 
their  academic  education,  until  they 
have  learned  at  home  the  first  and  sim- 

.  plest  rules  of  common  politeness,  de- 
cency, and  etiquette ;  in  short,  until  their 
characters  are  undoubtedly — completely 
moulded  2 

Fathers  and  mothers,  what  think 
you  of  this  new,  strange,  unparalleled 
progress — this  miserable,  infatuated 
childocracy  ?  Did  you  ever  think  of  it 
seriously,  soberly,  parentally  ?  Did 
you  ever  exercise  that  noble  faculty — 
the  understanding — with  which  your  di- 
vine creator  has  endowed  you,  when 
your  children — the  idols  of  your  hearts 
— rhave  come  to  you  to  know  whether 
they  can  waste  a  night  at  such  and  such 
a  child's  party  ?  If  your  children  have 
gone  to  such  places,  did  you  ever  ask 
yourselves  the  question,  why  they  went  ? 
Or  if  you  spent  a  thought  about  it  and 
your  good  sense  condemned  it,  did  you 

^merely  censure  such  parties,  and,  in 
vexation,  let  your  children  go  because 

•«ostom  made  it  seem  right  that  they 
abould  go  ?  To  such  we  would  say,  re- 
member the  plain  declaration  of  the 
preacher,  "  the "son  of  David,  King  in 


Jerusalem  :"  "  To  every  thing  there  is 
a  season,  and  a  time  to  every  put  pose 
under  the  Heaven."  There  is  a  time 
for  your  children  to  be  at  home  under 
the  rod  of  the  father  and  the  eye  of  the 
mother — there  is  a  time  for  them  to  be 
at  school  disciplining  their  minds  and 
improving  their  understandings — there 
is  a  purpose  in  life  higher  and  better 
than  mere  earthly  attainments  and  ac- 
complishments, in  which  it  is  the  par- 
ent's duty  to  instruct  the  child  in  that 
particular  season  of  existence,  and  after 
these  have  been  seveially  pe' formed — 
after  their  habits  have  been  formed  and 
their  characters  moulded,  then,  and  not 
till  then,  will  they  be  ready — prepar- 
ed— to  enter  society  as  intelligent  and 
exemplary  boys  and  girls — men  and 
women. 

0,  but  some  considerate  fathers,  or 
tender-hearted  mothers  may  very  know- 
ingly say  :  "  Going  to  such  fashionable 
places — such  well  selected  parties,  is  a 
part,  and  very  important  one  too,  of  our 
children's  education.  Besides  there  will 
be  some  large,  grown  persons  there,  who 
can  and  will  see  that  nothing  but  what 
is  proper  and  right  be  carried  on,  who 
will  take  a  pleasure  in  imparting  useful 
information  to  our  children  as  regards 
their  behaviour,  and  such  like."  What 
sage  thoughts !  What  parental  affec- 
tion !  What  consummate  wisdom  ! — 
What  do  they  mean  by  well-selected 
parties  ?  Of  course,  such  as  are  made 
up  of  rich  men's  children — such  chil- 
dren as,  though  exceedingly  young  and 
of  a  dwarfish  stature,have  waded  through 
the  health-destroying  morasses  of  lux- 
ury up  to  the  small  eminences  of  vani- 
ty, pride,  folly,  wickedness,  ill-manners, 
and  the  grossest  discourtesy.     What 
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do  they  mean  by  a  part,  an  important 
part,  of  their  children's  education  ?  We 
know  not,  unless  that  their  sons  cannot 
be  good  and  distinguished  men,  nor 
their  daughters  amiable  and  accomplish- 
ed women,  without  having  in  childhood) 
become  well  skilled  in  the  most  dis- 
gusting airs  and  the  most  unintelligible 
jargon.  But  whatam  I  talking  about — 
they  have  teachers  and  guides  there ; 
yes,  teachers  and  guides — faithful  and 
indefatigable  teachers,  and  Argus-eyed, 
never-sleeping  guides.  Why,  they  have 
decidedly  the  advantage  of  our  com- 
mon schools  ;  for  there  is  for  the  most 
part,  but  one  teacher  at  the  Free  school- 
house,  while  at  these  gay,  lordly  school- 
houses  there  are  not  unfrequently  even 
half  a  dozen,  or  more,  laborious  teachers, 
so  continually  stooping  about  to  get  in 
hearing  distance  of  these  small  ones, 
and  so  diligently  instructing  these  un- 
tutored intellects  that  we  have  heard  of 
them  being  unable  to  straighten  their 
backs  and  walk  erect  for  more  than  a 
fortnight ;  yet,  after  all — what  do  they 
talk  to  your  children  about — what  do 
they  teach  them  ?  Of  course,  something 
very  interesting — something  about  a 
beautiful  little  book  which  the  children 
have  taken  out  of  the  Sunday  School  Li- 
brary— something  about  their  studies — 
O,  yes,  child's  botany,  pursued  at  the 
village  school  or  academy — something 
about  a  very  useful  child's  paper,  which 
they  are  taking,  and  love  so  much  to 
read,  or  perhaps,  something  about  poe- 
try, music,  or  the  witching  stories  pre- 
pared for  children  by  Miss  Maria  Edge- 
worth.  No,  no ;  nothing  like  these. — 
Now  were  the  consequences  not  so  ruin- 
ous, so  dreadful  even  to  think  about,  it 
would  be  amusing  to  see  how  many  af- 
fected and  unnatural  airs  a  Aare-brained 


young  man  can  assume  in  talking  to  a 
mere  child.  And  his  conversation,  how 
empty,  how  senseless,  how  absurd  !  He 
makes  the  little  child  vainer  even  than 
the  ugly,  heartless,  and  spoiled  Queen 
of  England,  who  through  pure  and 
cruel  jealousy  had  her  amiable  and 
beautiful  cousin  of  Scotland  beheaded 
lest  she  might  be  admired  more  than 
herself;  yes,  he  makes  the  child  vainer 
than  she,  by  talking  to  it  about  its 
snowy  forehead,  bright  eyes,  rosy 
cheeks,  pouting  lips,  and  queenly  arch- 
ed neck.  Insipid  fool !  "  He  is  now 
valiant  as  Hercules,  that  only  tells  a  lie^ 
and  swears  to  it."  But  is  this  all  ? — 
No.  He  not  only  tells  her  that  she  is 
as  pure  as  unsunned  snow  and  as  beau- 
tiful as  the  brightest  angel ;  but  also, 
flatters  her  good  taste  by  telling  her 
how  good-looking,  graceful,  and  smart 
her  sweetheart  is.  And,  perhaps,  he 
may  speak  to  some  of  the  children,  in 
the  course  of  the  night,  of  the  last  novel, 
which  he  has  read.  Now,  were  lie  to 
speak  to  them  of  the  chaste,  instructive, 
and  surpassingly  beautiful  romances  of 
Sir  Walter  Scott,  and  dissuade  thera 
from  reading  trashy  productions,  there 
would  not  be  so  much  reason  to  com- 
plain of  this  subject  of  conversation ; 
but  lamentable  as  the  fact  may  be,  such 
characters  generally  read  the  most  sick- 
ly, senseless,  and  unsubstantial  novels 
that  are  imposed  upon  the  polite  and 
fashionable  world  by  miserable,  half- 
starved,  catch-penny,  don't  care  scrib- 
blers. 0,  what  compassion,  deep,  inex- 
haustible compassion  there  must  be  in 
W\q  fool-killer's  breast,  or  he  would  long 
ago  have  killed  "heaps  upon  heaps" -of 
these  ornaments  of  folly  and  beacoo 
lights  of  destruction ! 
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But  this  is  not  half.  They  have  fe- 
male teachers  and  guides.  And  if  you 
should  want  to  become  disgusted  mere- 
ly out  of  curiosity  to  see  how  it  feels, 
just  go  to  one  of  these  school-houses, 
and  take  a  sly  look  at  one  of  these  ami- 
ables.  Behold  her  rearing  back  on  her 
dignity,  as  one  of  these  young  ones  with 
high-heeled  boots,  white  kids,  and  up- 
standing and  ear-sawing  collar,  ap- 
proaches her  !  How  majesticaliy,  how 
queenly  beautiful  she  strives  to  look ! 
How  amazingly  important  and  how  im- 
posingly dignified  !  And  it  would  not 
require  an  opera-glass  to  discover  that 
M  one  time  she  is  so  interested — so 
pleasingly  interested  that  she  almost 
goes  into  paroxysms  of  joy,  that  at  an- 
other, she  is  so  surprised — so  astonish- 
ingly surprised,  that  she  almost  goes  into 
"  highstericks,"  as  Major  Jones  has  it, 
and  that  at  another  still  she  is  so  flat- 
tered— so  happily  flattered,  that  she  ap- 
pears to  have  gone  into  a  delicious  swoon. 
O,  bewitching,  fascinating,  unearthly 
creature  !  Now,  dear  little  children, 
what  ungrateful  creatures  you  must  be, 
and  what  severe  scoldings  your  affec- 
tionate mothers  ought  to  give  you,  if 
you  suffer  so  interesting  a  school  mis- 
[  tress  to  give  you  such  enchanting  les- 
sons of  paroxysms,  hyste ricks,  and 
swoons,  and  you  profit  not  by  her  de- 
lectable teachings  !  Could  you  be  so 
neglectful,  so  inconsiderate  ?  Dear  chil- 
dren could  you  ? 

Such  scenes  as  the  foregoing  may 
•be  witnessed  more  or  less  frequently  in 
every  village  in  our  land,  from  Maine 
to'  California.  Seldom,  however,  can 
>su'ch  be  seen  in  the  country.  There, 
m  young  men  and  young  women  go  to 
•  iparties— there,  it  is  true,  there  is  not  so 


much  extreme  politeness  and  refined 
learning,  but  there  may  be  seen  easy 
and  simple  manners,  and  there  may  be 
heard  good  and  sensible  conversations. 
If  any  one  is  disposed  to  be  incredulous 
as  to  the  refined  and  elevated  pitch  to 
which  nonsense  has  attained  at  these 
fashion bles,  let  him  go  and  see,  and 
then,  like  the  Queen  of  Sheba  in  regard 
to  the  wisdom,  wealth,  and  splendor  of 
King  Solomon,  he  will  say  that  the  half 
has  not  been  told.  Why,  on  such  occa- 
sions, the  aforesaid  male  and  female 
teachers  have  rendered  themselves  so 
completely  nonsensical  that — 

"Not  Hercules 
Could  have  knock'd  out  their  brains,  for  they 
had  none." 

And  it  is  highly  probable  that  on  simi- 
lar occasions,  in  the  future,  they  will 
conduct  themselves  in  a  similar  manner. 
Sober-minded  fathers  and  christian 
mothers,  would  you  have  your  children 
taught  by  such  reasonless,  tasteless, 
soulless,  thoughtless  apologies  of  men 
and  women?  At  such  places  there  may 
be,  and  doubtless  there  are,  some  pru- 
dent, strong-minded,  well-bred,  consid- 
erate young  persons ;  but  "  like  angels' 
visits,  they  are  few  and  far  between." 
Hence  the  former  class  outnumbers  them 
by  far,  and  when  they  go  to  such  bril- 
liant selects,  they  are  most  admired  by 
all  the  children  who  will  flock  around 
them,  listening  to  their  nonsense  with 
wide-gaping  mouths  and  looking  at  their 
silly  actions  with  fixed,  gazing  eyes. 
Fathers  and  mothers,  if  you  would  not 
have  your  children's  young,  tender  and 
impressible  minds  nipt,  poisoned,  and 
put  out  of  all  shape  by  such  miserable 
persons,  we  would  beg  you  keep  them 
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away  from  such  places;  we  would  beg 
you  break  up  such  miserable,  miserable 
childocracy,  To  break  it  up,  you  have 
but  to  stop  your  children  from  going  to 
them — to  keep  them  from  loosing  the 
most  charming  link  in  being's  chain — 
the  beautiful  interval  between  childhood 
and  manhood — you  have  but  to  stop 
them  from  going  to  them. 

Trace  the  history  of  all  our  greatest 
and  best  men  and  women  of  the  present 
and  the  past,  to  their  earliest  days,  and 
you  will  find  that  they  have  had  no 
such  false  and  ruinous  teaching  and 
training.  Washington,  Hancock,  Frank- 
lin, Hamilton,  Dr.  David  Caldwell,  Gen. 
Jackson,  Dr.  Alexander,  Calhoun,  Clay, 
Webster  and  Gaston,  saw  no  such  silly 
gatherings  in  their  early  childhood  and 
boyhood,  if  ever  in  their  lives ;  and 
could  their  departed  shades  come  back 
on  such  occasions,  they  would  denounce 
all  such  with  a  withering  scorn  and 
burning  indignation,  that  would  make 
these  aping  young  ones  run  home  to 
their  mamas  faster  than  ghost  ever 
tripped  home  to  grave-yard  when  the 
rich  purple  of  morning  began  to  line 
the  eastern  sky.  Study  the  history  of 
all  the  eminent  young  men  of  our  coun- 
try and  of  the  world  at  this  very  time, 
and  you  will  find  that  a  large  majority 
of  them  have  been  in  their  studies,  or 
mother's  sitting  and  working  room, 
pouring  over  their  books  and  treating 
such  places  and  such  parties  with  as 
much  contempt  as  they  themselves  were 
when  the  tickets  were  sent  out.  Heav- 
en favors  all  such  children  as  are  slight- 
ed by  receiving  no  invitations  to  these 
brilliant  selects. 

Far  better  would  it  be  for  all  classes 
of  society,  if  this  foolish  ocracy  were 


up-rooted  and  destroyed,  and  the  fath- 
ers and  mothers  were  invited  to  these 
parties,  where  their  sons  and  daughters, 
who  have  reached  years  of  discretion, 
go  to  improve  themselves,  and  enjoy 
the  golden  prime  of  manhood  and  wo- 
manhood. This  new  suggestion,  doubt- 
less, will  not  meet  the  approbation  of 
the  gay,  giddy,  and  thoughtless,  who 
love  such  occasions  more,  because  they 
can  then  and  there  get  away  from,  and 
out  of  sight  of,  papa  and  mama,  and  as 
they  would  say,  do  as  they  please,  than 
because  they  can  have  an  opportunity 
to  please  and  benefit,  and,  in  turn,  be 
pleased  and  benefitted.  'Tis  certain  as 
two  and  two  make  four  that  the  most 
interesting,  mostiuviting  period  of  man's 
life  is  after  he  has  become  a  father — 
when  he  is  between  thirty  and  the 
grave ; — but  this  is  lost,  for  the  most 
part,  to  our  fashionable  parties.  His 
good  sense,  sage  experience,  lively  wit, 
sober  gravity,  commanding  dignity,  and 
pure  wisdom,  all,  all  are  lost  to  the  so- 
ciety of  the  young  as  now  conducted. 
And  as  Willis  has  well  said :  "  The  most 
delightful  age  of  woman  in  cultivated 
society,  is*  between  the  noon  and  the 
evening  of  her  life  ;  when  her  attentive- 
ness  of  mind  is  calm  ;  when  her  discrim- 
inations are  rational ;  when  her  self-ap- 
probation knows  what  it  receives,  and 
her  preference  knows  what  it  bestows  ; 
when  she  is  wise  enough  to  be  an  ad- 
viser and  counsellor  to  a  male  friend, 
and  yet  attractive  enough  to  awaken 
no  less  respect  than  admiration.  It  is 
this  most  charming  and  most  partakea- 
ble  period  of  a  woman's  life  that  is  lost 
to  American  society." 

Hawk-Efe. 
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A  SONG. 


BY    PETER   PEPPER   POD,    ESQ. 


Calm  as  the  zephyr's  breathing, 
When  twilight  o'er  us  bends, 

Or,  as  the  hush  of  evening — 
When  starlight  first  descends, 

Was  the  appointed  hour, 
The  hour,  when  we  met, 

Beneath  a  rosy  bower ; 
I've  ne'er  forgot  it  yet ! 

How  hand  in  hand  was  resting. 
And  heart  to  heart  did  beat, 

As  lips  to  lips  were  pressing 
In  union  firm  and  sweet  ! 

My  heart  was  then  her* pillow, 
And  her  flowing  curls  of  jet 

Hung  o'er  it,  like  a  willow, 
And  seem  there  hanging  yet ! 


And  though  all  else  may  vanish, 
And  leave  my  heart  in  pain  ; 

Yet,  mid  my  deepest  anguish, 
This  Joy  will  still  remain. 

The  memory  of  that  hour, 
When  we  as  lovers  met, 

Beneath  that  rosy  bower, 
I  never  shall  forget ! 

'Twas  calm  as  zephyr's  breathing, 
When  twilight  o'er  usbendsj 

Or,  as  the  hush  of  evening 
When  starlight  first  descends. 

But  that  hour's  long  departed, 
And  Jenette,  with  it  to  lest ; 

And  l°ft  me  broken-hearted, 
But  her,  completely  blessed. 


ROBERT   BURNS 


"  When  storied  urn  and  animated  bust," 
Shall  crumble  back  to  earth,  and  mingle  with 

its  dust, 
Thy  name  immortal  Burns  !  unscathed  by  time, 
Shall  still  endure,  majestic,  grand,  sublime! 

While  Lochness'  crag  shall  rear  its  awful  form, 
To  meet  the  suu,  or  battle  with  the  storm ; 
Child  ot  its  shapeless  breach!   thy  fame  shall 

swell 
High  on  the  viewless  echo  of  its  mossy  del] . 


O  could  again  through  Scotia's  island  bright 
Be  stirred  the  fire  ot  liberty  and  right ! 
The  pibroch  note  would  nerve  her  sons  to  war, 
And  merry  bagpipes  ring  with  "  Scots-  wha  hae !" 


Up  highland  youths!  the  land  is  still  your  own; 
Unsheathe  your  swords  and  claim  your  country'! 

throne ! 
Let  every  heart  with  freedom's  impulse  glow ; 
Join  every  hand  to  lay  the  usurper  low. 
Elizabethtown,  N.  C.  R. 
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I  ask  the  pardon  of  those  aged  heads 
which  have  explored  the  region  of  mind 
and  matter,  in  searching  out  the  essence) 
faculties  and  properties  of  the  intellect, 
for  intruding  upon  the  ground  rendered 
sacred  by  their  fruitless  footsteps.  We 
are  all  inclined  to  feel  metaphysical  at 
times,  and  I  know  no  reason  why  any- 
one should  be  excluded  from  consider- 
ing this  subject.  "Education  is  the  or- 
der of  the  day."  Is  there  anything 
criminal  in  prying  into  the  secrets  of  that 
faculty,  the  education  of  which  is  so  im- 
portant? 

Of  course  we  would  not  attempt  to 
detect  the  essence  of  mind,  or  the  ma- 
terial of  which  it  is  made — it  being  quite 
immaterial.  We  are  satisfied  with  the 
searches  of  the  ancient  philosophers  up- 
on those  subjects;  and  surely  the  crusades 
are  a  monument  of  no  greater  folly  than 
are  the  pursuits  and  wranglings  of  these 
sage  men.  Their  aims  were,  and  ever 
must  be,  unattainable,  because  man  is 
so  entangled  and  fettered  with  the  ma- 
terial world,  that  he  cannot  finger  with 
the  immaterial  without  clothing  its  every 
part  with  tangibility.  Our  minds  have 
been  dealing  so  long  with  matter  and 
matter  only,  that  when  we  attempt  to 
examine  mind  itself,  we  look  upon  it  as 
upon  matter  ;  endue  its  functions  with 
names  derived  from  corporeal  actions, 
and  analyze  it  as  we  would  a  material 
substace.     Nor  is  it  a  slight  task  to  di- 


vest ourselves  of  this  inclination  to  treat 
the  mind  thus.  Yet  it  must  be  impos- 
sible, without  setting  aside  all  notions 
of  its  materiality,  to  learn  anything  about 
the  mind,  save  those  facts  with  which 
our  senses  acquaint  us. 

The  connection  of  the  mind  with  the 
body  has  ever  been  a  subject  of  interest : 
and  would  now  arouse  an  intense  anxie- 
ty if  we  could  get  a  key  to  its  mysteries* 
But  experience  tells  us  that  this  key  is 
in  the  hand  of  the  great  maker  of  spir- 
its. With  the  utmost  care  the  philos- 
opher may  watch  the  actions  of  mind, 
and  may  trace  it  home,  but  here  he 
must  stop.  Is  there  no  entrance  ?  Can 
he  not  find  how  spirit  acts  upon  matter, 
and  with  this  key  unlock  those  hitherto 
unopened  doors  ?  The  past  answers, 
No !  The  mind  itself  echoes  this  sap 
reply. 

The  speculations  of  the  ancients  upon 
this  subject  were  innumerable.  But  I 
shall  notice  but  one  here,  and  that  a 
modern  one.  I  refer  to  the  notion  of 
"  W.  W.  S."  in  the  August  number  of 
the  "  University  Magazine."  The  idea 
there  advanced  seems  to  be,  that,  mind 
acts  up  matter  through  electricity  as  a 
connecting  agent.  Ye  chemists  !  This 
mocks  your  petty  discoveries  !  It  may 
be  so ;  and  on  the  keystone  to  the  tem- 
ple of  immortal  mind  may  be  engraved 
the  equally  immortal  letters  "  W.  W. 
S."     But  though  this  and  most  other 
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philosophers  in  attempting  to  explain 
the  mysterious  connection,  employ  some 
such  agent,  it  is  certainly  not  absurd 
to  question  the  necessity  of  so  doing. 
Mind  can  certainly  act,  if  it  act  at  all 
upon  matter,  directly.  Where  then  is 
the  use  of  complicating  the  system  ?  If 
electricity  is  subtle,  mind  is  more  so. 
Could  not  the  latter  then  act  more  eas- 
ily on  the  nervous  system  ? 

Again,  believing  the  simplest  theory 
the  best,  and  knowing  to  some  degree 
how  attenuated  may  be  the  form  of 
matter,  we  must  think  electvicity  ma- 
terial. If  so,  is  there  any  reason  why 
spirit  should  traverse  more  readily  this 
material  than  the  nerves  ?  We  should 
like  to  know  what  constitutes  the  form- 
er the  better  path.  Surely  somebody 
must  ha\  e  found  out  the  nature  of  mind. 
But  I  cannot  conceive  how  an  immate- 
rial is  to  be  obstructed  m  its  path  by 
any  material  substance ;  and  to  assert 
that  it  is  obstructed  more  by  one  sub- 
stance than  by  another  leads  me  to  ma- 
terialism. 

But  if  electricity  be  an  immaterial 
substance,  we  cannot  know  how,  any 
more  than  mind,  it  can  act  upon  the 
nerves.  Hence  we  will  have  to  find  some 
other  means  for  connecting  electricity 
and  matter.  Now  this  I  should  say,  is 
carrying  the  '  connection  of  mind  and 
matter '  to  a  complexity  which  is  useless 
and  foolish. 

If  we  look  at  the  argument  of  "  W. 
W.  S.,"  we  see  that  it  fails  entirely.  He 
institutes  an  analogy  between  the  actions 
of  the  imponderables  and  of  mind.  But 
how  can  their  actions  be  alike  when 
their  constitutions  have  nothing  in  com- 
mon, and  the  effects  produced  are  no 
more  alike  than  a  process  of  reasoning 


and  an  electric  shock  ?  The  analogy 
there  falls  to  the  ground.  Indeed  there 
is  no  sensible  object  which  can  be  com- 
pared successfully  to  the  mind.  Matter 
may  "  rise  in  tenuity  and  fineness  "  to 
an  inconceivable  degree,  but  no  modifi- 
tion  of  it  could  possibly  become  spirit 
or  even  act  in  the  same  manner  as  spirit. 
When  then  it  is  asked  "what  brings 
the  nervous  apparatus  in  connection 
with  the  thinking  and  willing  spirit," 
analogy  answers  nothing. 

If  it  be  asked  then  what  forms  the 
connection,  I  answer,  it  is  the  will  of 
God.  If  he  uses  material  means  in  ac- 
complishing it,  we  know  nothing  of  those 
means.  Another  answer  has  been  giv- 
en, viz. :  "  That  the  spirit  is  linked  to 
the  body  by  some  all-pervading  materi- 
al agent,  finely  attenuated  and  repre- 
sented by  the  "  aura"  or  breath  which 
God  breathed  into  the  lifeless  clay  of 
Adam.  Now  beyond  a  doubt  the 
breath  of  the  Eternal,  who  is  life  him- 
self, is  all  that  constitutes  man  a  "  liv- 
ing soul."  Now  admitting  that  God, 
"  who  is  spirit,"  instead  of  "  breathing 
the  breath  of  life  "  into  man,  had  only 
infused  into  his  system  "  a  finely  atten- 
uated material  agent,"  would  the  clay 
have  sprung  into  life  ?  To  say  that 
matter  in  any  form  could  be  life,  mocks 
all  philosophy.  The  theory  does  not 
bear  that  character  of  truth  which  de- 
mands belief. 

There  is  another  very  curious  and 
novel  idea  advanced  by  "  W.  W.  S." 
He  says  that  mind  is  not  confined  to  the 
body,  but  flies  along  slender  electric 
wires  through  all  the  palaces  of  heav- 
en, "it  plays  among  the  clouds"  and 
searches  (he  hiding  places  of  the  winds. 
I  should  like  to  know  (if  it  be  not  im- 
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pertinent  to  ask)  whether  when  leaving 
these  "  earthly  tabernacles  "  our  souls 
shall  rise  to  the  regions  of  light  on  elec- 
tric wires  ?  Must  the  spirit  then  follow 
lines  of  electricity,  and  play  about  the 
heavens  only  where  it  has  a  good  con- 
ductor ?  Queer  idea !  Surely  "  W.  W. 
S.'s  "  mind  has  been  on  a  tour  to  the 
clouds.  Quite  strange  it  is  that  the 
minds  of  the  great  philosophers  and  as- 
tronomers, instead  of  laboring  through 
years  of  toilsome  study,  did  never  find 
those  electric  paths,  along  which  in  their 
search  for  the  hidden  truths  of  nature, 
they  might  move  with  all  the  speed  of 
thought.  However,  let  us  hover  a  lit- 
tle nearer  the  subject. 

Simplicity  is  doubtless  one  of  nature's 
greatest  beauties,  and  whenever  we 
would  pry  into  those  of  her  works  to 
which  she  has  given  us  a  limited  en- 
trance, we  may  be  certain  they  are  as 
simple  as  possible  to  accomplish  their 
ends.  For  this  reason  it  is  probable, 
that  the  mind  does  not  consist  of  parts, 
such  as  reason,  memory,  judgment,  &c, 
but  is  a  unit,  capable  of  reasoning,  re- 
membering, thinking,  &c.  This  simple 
immaterial  being  is  seated  in  and  per- 
vades the  nervous  system,  which  is  also 
the  agent  of  communication  with  the 
external  world.  How  the  two  are 
bound  together,  we  cannot  know.  God 
has  given  us  no  means  of  looking  into 
the  mind.  We  can  watch  its  actions, 
but  they  teach  us  as  little  about  its 
structure  and  mode  of  action  as  observ- 
ing the  hands  of  a  watch  acquaints  us 
with  the  workmanship  within.  If  God 
had  given  us  no  eyes,  we  could  never 
obtain  the  remotest  idea  of  color.  Nor 
can  we  get  a  more  peifect  idea  of  mind 
without  some  sense  which  can  lav  hold 


of  what  is  immaterial.  Now,  who  i« 
there  that  can  give  us  a  conception  of 
an  immaterial  being?  What  words  in 
human  language  can  express  it  ?  The 
web  is  too  delicate  to  be  gathered  in 
the  hands  of  man.  When  most  cer- 
tain of  having  the  thread  that  will  con- 
duct him  into  the  sanctum  of  intellect, 
he  finds  himself  wandering  in  a  laby- 
rinth of  absurdity. 

But  to  return,  animal  maguetism  has 
excited  many  conjectures  concerning  the 
connection  of  mind  and  matter,  and  per- 
haps, suggested  the  idea  of  an  electric 
medium.  Why  its  phenomena  are  at- 
tributed to  magnetism  or  electricity  I 
confess  not  to  know.  For,  if  I  mistake 
not,  it  has  never  been  proved  that  there 
is  sufficient  of  either  in  the  body  to  pro- 
duce the  effect.  I  am  not  sure  that  the 
phenomena  may  not  be  accounted  for  in 
another  way.  The  mind  of  the  person 
upon  whom  they  are  exhibited  is  pre- 
viously stupified  by  continued  contem- 
plation of  one  object.  It  is  a  fact  that 
long  continuance  in  one  position,  with 
the  attention  confined  to  one  thing,  will 
entirely  derange  the  action  of  the  mind. 
While  then  the  mind  of  the  medium  is 
inactive,  is  it  impossible  that  the  mind 
of  the  operator,  a  connection  being 
made,  should  act  upon  the  unoccupied 
system?  The  nerves  are  alike  in  both? 
and  ready  to  obey  the  more  powerful 
influence.  If  the  mind  of  the  medium 
were  active,  being  more  closely  connect- 
ed with  its  own  nervous  system,  it  would 
exclude  every  other  influence.  But  it 
being  inactive,  only  a  slight  connection, 
for  instance,  through  the  hands,  is  ne- 
cessary, in  order  to  bring  the  mind  o* 
the  operator  to  act  upon  the  nervous 
system  of  the  medium. 
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These  remarks  I  merely  suggest  as  an 
opinion,  having  never  acquainted  myself 
thoroughly  with  the  science  of  animal 
magnetism.  This  theory  seems  much 
the  simplest,  and  accounts  quite  as  well 
as  others  for  those  mysterious  and  in- 
teresting phenomena  referred  by  "  W. 
W.  S."  to  magnetism. 

I  agree  with  "W.  W.  S."  that  the 
connection  between  mind  and  matter  is 
intimate  and  not  unnatural.  God's 
work  could  not  be  unnatural,  much  less 
should  we  expect  such  a  fault  in  the 
noblest  of  his  works  on  earth.  He  him- 
self made  nature,  and  whatever  manner 
he  m'ffht  have  chosen  to  connect  mind 


and  matter,  when  chosen,  would  have 
been  natural.  Infinite  in  wisdom,  be 
made  all  things  for  his  glory.  For 
that  purpose  he  endowed  man  with 
"  the  breath  of  life,"  a  spark  of  that  di- 
vine, imperishable  essence,  proceeding 
directly  from  the  Almighty.  Its  capa- 
bilities we  must  ever  admire,  for  they 
are  greater  than  we  can  ever  compre- 
hend. Its  movements  we  may  follow 
into  infinity,  until  we  are  lost  in  imagi- 
nation, but  we  may  not  pry  into  its 
home.  We  can  see  its  actions  and 
know  that  it  moves  matter,  but  how  we 
may  know  hereafter,  surely  not  now. 
LaMar. 


THE  PROPER  AGE 
FOR  THE  ADMISSION  OF  YOUNG  MEN  INTO  THE  UNIVERSITY. 


This  is  emphatically  an  age  of  pro- 
gress:  everything  convinces  us  of  the 
fact.  When  we  look  around  and  be- 
hold this  beautiful  land — "  this  land  of 
the  free  and  home  of  the  brave,"  teem- 
ing with  every  convenience  necessary 
ior  the  comfort,  happiness  and  wealth 
of  man,  we  are  confirmed  in  the  opin- 
ion that  the  career  of  this  country  is 
onward  and  upward.  But  alas,  if  there 
is  not  a  reformation  in  the  training  up 
of  the  future  generations  of  the  sexes, 
both  male  and  female,  in  this  country, 
the  lustre  of  the  star  of  this  republic  is 
destined  to  grow  dim,  and  set  in  dark- 
ness. 


While  we  rejoice  that  so  many  things 
abound  in  this  country,  redounding  to  j 
the  support  and  happiness  of  man,  while 
we  behold  with  pleasure,  progress  march-  1 
ing  onward,  with  a  firm  and  triumphant 
step ;  yet,  there  is  one  kind  of  progress 
in  this  country,  upon  which  we  look 
with  a  fearful  and  distrustful  eye,  and 
that  is  the  progress  among  young  men. 
We  do  not  mean  that  they  are  becom- 
ing too  numerous,  that  there  is  danger 
of  their  overflowing  and  subjecting  be- 
neath their  sway  .his  country,  or  of  their 
banding  together  and  setting  out  to  de- 
liver "down-trodden  and  oppressed  hu- 
manity," or  of  some  more  valiant  than 
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their  associates,  issuing  forth  like  the 
knights  of  old,  and  traversing  this  land 
for  the  purpose  of  redressing  grievances 
and  repairing  wrongs.  No.  May  they 
multiply  and  increase,  may  they  be  as 
numerous  as  the  sands  of  the  seashore, 
for  Uncle  Sam  is  continually  stretching 
forth  those  all-grasping  hands  of  his, 
and  taking  some  rich  and  feeble  terri- 
tory beneath  the  broad  wings  of  his 
protection.  He  may  have  cause  for  dis- 
i  puting,  and  perhaps  engaging  in  war 
with  some  of  his  mighty  brothers  about 
possessions  of  vital  importance;  then 
where  will  there  be  a  more  pressing 
need  of  a  good  supply  of  young  men  ? 
Ah  !  there  is  a  use  for  all  things. 

"We  do  not  mean  that  the}  are  be- 
coming too  handsome,  robust,  and  in- 
tellectual— that  the  fairest  of  the  fair 
must  sink  into  insignificance  and  yield 
the  palm  without  a  struggle  to  their  su- 
perior attractions — that  the  wisest  of 
the  wise  must  sit  in  dumb  silence,  and 
listen  to  their  deep  precepts  and  abstruse 
policies — that  the  world  must  tremble 
and  cease  its  rotations  when  they  open 
their  mouths,  (for  I  rather  suspect  tur- 
keys will  tremble  and  cease  to  live),  and 
words  flow  from  their  tongues  sweeter 
than  honey.  No.  May  they  be  intel- 
ligent, muscular,  handsome, 

"  As  bold  as  Daniel  in  the  lion's  den," 
none  of  your  delicate,  kid-gloved,  curly- 
haired,  empty-pated  fellows,  whose  on- 
ly thoughts  are  about  self,  and  whose 
ends  are  neither  ''truth's,  their  country's 
nor  their  God's,"  for  the  present  repu- 
I  tation  can  only  be  retained,  and  the 
present  prosperity  of  this  country  can 
only  be  continued  by  men  of  such 
stamp  and  mettle. 

We  do  not  mean  that  they  are  be- 


coming too  numerous,  or  that  they  are 
toof  handsome,  robust  and  intellectual, 
but  we  do  mean  that  they  are  growing 
'  too  big  for  their  breeches,'  that  they 
think  themselves  men  before  they  ar- 
rive at  the  age  of  discretion,  capable  of 
fulfilling  all  the  duties  of  citizens  when- 
ever their  country  shall  deem  it  proper 
to  call  on  them  ; 

"  Their  tiny  beards  are  the  equal  grnces 
Both  of  their  wisdom  and  their  faces." 

The  generation  of  boys  has  passed 
away,  and  is  now  numbered  among  the 
things  that  were.  No  longer  do  we  see 
a  parent  exercising  over  his  child  the 
authority  of  life  and  death  ;  the  con- 
trol of  him  until  he  reaches  the  age  of 
maturity,  until  he  has  acquired  sufficient 
sense  to  guide  and  conduct  himself  with 
beseeming  propriety  and  safety  over 
the  boisterous  sea  of  life ;  until  be  has 
infused  into  his  mind  enough  of  moral 
courage  to  struggle  with  and  overcome 
the  many  evils  and  enticements  that 
every  day  beset  his  path.  No.  The 
power  of  a  parent  over  his  child,  and 
the  respect  and  reverence  of  some  chil- 
dren for  their  parents,  cease  at  the  pres- 
ent day  as  soon  as  the  youngster's  "  up- 
per lip  begins  to  feather" — signs  he 
thinks  of  dawning  manhood,  which  he 
cultivates  with  more  assiduity  than  the 
inside  of  his  head,  and  guards  with 
more  vigilance  than  the  serpent  guaid- 
ed  the  golden  apples  of  the  garden  of  the 
Hesperides.  See  the  young  man  as 
soon  as  he  is  old  enough  and  large 
enough  to  walk  without  a  nurse,  strut- 
ting down  the  streets  with  as  self-im- 
portant an  air  as  if  the  world  rested  on 
his  shoulders,  smoking  a  cigar  with  all 
the  grace  and  dignity  of  a  lord,  and  ut- 
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tering,  oaths  with  the  same  loudness 
and  consequence  as  if  man  trembled 
with  awe  at  his  all-fearful  nod.  See 
him,  scarcely  tall  enough  to  reach  the 
top  of  the  bar  on  his  tiptoes,  walk  into 
a  bar-room  and  call  for  "  brandy  and 
water,"  a  glass  of  gin,  (very  suspicious) 
or  some  other  liquor,  and  quaff  it  off  as 
if  he  was  fond  of  it.  But  oh  !  young 
man,  those  watery  eyes  show  conclusive- 
ly to  an  experienced  hand,  that  you  are 
young,  that  the  "  egg-shell  is  not  begin- 
ning to  fall  off  from  your  nose,"  that 
your  stomach  is  rather  too  weak,  and  he 
can  judge  pretty  well  what  will  soon  fol- 
low. Then  see  another  throw  from  his 
mouth  a  foul,  filthy  quid  with  the  same 
loathesomeness  that  some  men  do  a  no 
longer  useful  friend,  and  draw  from  his 
pocket  a  plug  of  the  noisome  weed, 
putting  about  a  third  of  it  in  his  mouth 
in  order  to  look,  as  he  thinks,  like  a 
man.     0  temporal   0  mores! 

What  will  become  of  the  American 
race  we  cannot  predict.  Forebodings  of 
future  evils  enter  our  thoughts  in  dread- 
ful array,  and  the  sad  destiny  of  this 
glorious  republic  weighs  heavily  on  our 
minds.  Then  to  whom  is  this  degener- 
acy in  the  present  generation  due?  Is 
it  to  the  fathers,  and  mothers,  and  guar- 
dians, or  is  it  to  the  laws  of  our  coun- 
try ?  This  we  do  not  consider  ourselves 
at  liberty  to  decide,  for  the  "  broom- 
stick" is  always  in  readiness  to  defend 
itself. 

Colleges  and  Universities  are  estab- 
lished in  this  country  for  the  purpose  of 
fitting  the  j'oung.  for  the  high  and  re- 
sponsible duties  and  trials  of  manhood. 
Their  moral  as  well  as  mental  capacities 
are  endeavored  to  be  cultivated,  their 
minds  to  be  stocked  with  good  and  use- 


ful knowledge,  so  that  each  father  can 
behold  with  joy  the  blooming  manhood 
and  inestimable  worth  of  his  sons,  and 
whom  the  nation  can  trust  as  safe  and 
competent  helmsmen  to  steer  the  "ship 
of  State,"  over  the  tempestuous  sea  of 
political  strife.  Then  if  such  are  the 
high  and  sacred  objects  of  colleges  and 
universities,  it  must  necessarily  follow 
that  the  course  of  instruction  must  be 
very  difficult,  that  it  must  require  men 
of  cultivated  minds  to  master  it,  and  of 
iron  constitutions  to  endure  the  severe 
study,  that  is,  after  graduating  to  pos- 
sess sufficient  physical  strength  to  en- 
joy the  pleasures  of  life.  Under  these 
few  considerations  we  limit  the  lowest 
possible  proper  age  for  the  admission  of 
young  men  into  the  University  at  sev- 
enteen, and  above  that,  at  whatever  may 
please  and  circumstances  may  govern. 
At  that  age  they  have  had  ample  time 
not  only  to  have  undergone  a  thorough 
preparation,  but  to  have  acquired  that 
health,  vigor,  and  hardness  of  constitu- 
tion so  essential  for  a  successful  prose- 
cution of  their  studies. 

It  may  be  urged  in  objection  to  this 
age,  that  God  has  not  created  all  men 
with  the  same  quantity  of  sense,  that 
one  man's  mind  matures  more  rapidly 
than  another's,  and,  in  brief,  that  some 
are  "  smarter  "  than  others.  This  we 
do  not  deny.  But  can  he  acquire  phys- 
ical strength  sufficient  to  maintain  his 
health  for  four  years  of  incessant  mental 
toil,  if  he  is  sent  to  College  before  that 
time  ?  Can  he  gain  a  hale  and  hearty 
constitution  by  poring  over  Greek  and 
Latin  Lexicons,  and  solving  dry  Math- 
ematics at  the  very  age  he  should  be  in 
the  field  at  work  ?  and  is  not  health  ne- 
cessary for  a  powerful,  continuous,  and 
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successful  application  of  the  mind  ?  Let 
him  enter  at  the  early  age  of  fourteen? 
for  many  do  and  many  more  could,  he 
has  not  those  of  his  own  age  alone  to 
contend  with  for  the  highest  honors  in 
his  class ;  he  has  not,  in  every  case, 
those  of  the  same  maturity  of  mind  and 
constitution  of  body  to  grapple  with  in 
the  long  race  for  victory ;  he  has  not 
children  only,  who  have  come  here  to 
play  and  sleep,  from  whom  he  can  with 
ease  carry  off  the  prize.  No.  He  has 
men  to  contend  with,  men  in  age,  men 
in  constitutions,  and  men  in  minds. 
Men  who  are  fully  conscious  of  the  high 
and  holy  duties  they  owe, their  parents, 
their  country,  and  themselves ;  who  are 
resolved  to  act  their  part  cost  what  it 
may,  to  graduate  with  more  sense  than 
they  had  when  they  entered,  and,  in 
fine,  men  who  know  for  what  object 
they  have  come  here.  If  a  person  come 
here  merely  for  the  purpose  of  saying 
that  "  he  has  been  to  College  ;"  of  drag- 
ging through  an  indolent  and  unprofit- 
able four  years ;  if  he  come  here  to  do  no- 
thing, to  let  slip  by  unheeded  the  golden 
opportunity  for  improvement ;  to  come 
here  with  little  sense  and  go  away  with 
less  ;  if  a  person  come  here  for  these,  we 
say  let  him  come  at  any  age,  as  young  as 
possible,  for  he  can  live  here  as  easily 
j  as  anywhere  else,  the  climate  is  as  sa- 
I  lubrious,  the  accommodations  are  as 
I  good  as  could  be  desired.  But  if  he 
come  here  to  do  nothing,  and  that  alone, 
we  rather  say,  don't  let  him  come  at 
all ;  keep  him  at  work  in  the  corn-field, 
or  at  work  at  some  trade,  try  and  make 
something  out  of  him.  For  an  idle, 
indolent  man,  Col'ege  is  the  last  and 
most  dangerous  place  imaginable ;  for 
here  he  contracts  habits  that-  will  cling 


to  him  his  lifetime,  that  will  destroy  his 
health  both  of  body  and  mind,  and 
bring  him  to  his  grave  "  unwept,  un- 
honored,  and  unsung." 

But  let  him  enter  at  fourteen  with  ' 
"  longings  sublime  and  aspirations 
high,"  with  a  full  determination  of  se- 
curing the  highest  honors  in  his  c'ass. 
Can  he  obtain  them  by  idleness,  or  even 
by  partial  application  ?  Will  victory 
crown  him  without  a  struggle  ?  If  he 
is  a  genius,  we  have  nothing  to  say  ;  but 
if  he  is  not,  we  say,  that  he  cannot  se- 
cure his  reward  without  the  closest  and 
most  diligent  study.  But  what  becomes 
of  his  constitution,  his  physical  powers  ? 
Do  they  flourish  and  invigorate  as  his 
mental  ?  Do  they  receive  strength  from 
sedentary  habits  ?  Can  his  constitution 
retain  its  hardiness  ?  Will  his  mental 
faculties  exercise  themselves  with  the 
same  vigor  when  his  physical  are  ne- 
glected. No.  His  constitution  is  soon 
undermined  by  continuous  study ;  the 
bloom  soon  leaves  his  cheek ;  and  let 
him  graduate  with  first  distinction,  his 
health  is  so  impaired  that  the  greater 
part  of  Lis  days  is  consumed  in  regain- 
ing it,  and  then  it  is  too  late  to  engage 
in  the  active  duties  of  life.  Thus  are 
his  yout  ful  aspirations  blasted,  the 
visions  of  his  future  greatness  fled,  the 
hopes  of  fond  parents  destroyed,  his 
country  deprived  of  one  who  would  have 
perhaps  shone  brightest  in  the  long  cat- 
alogue of  he:'  eminent  men,  and  from 
what  ?  From  having  been  sent  to  Col- 
lege at  too  early  an  age.  The  loss  of 
one  so  young  in  consequence  of  too  much 
exertion  in  t  e  puis.it  of  studies  is  thus 
feelingly  described  by  cne  of  the  first  of 
poets: 
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'*  Unhappy  White !  while  life  was  in  its  spring, 
And  thy  young   muse  just  waved  her  joyous 

wing, 
The  spoiler  swept  that  soaring  lyre  away, 
Which  else  had  sounded  an  immortal  lay. 
Oh  !  what  a  noble  heart  was  here  undone, 
When  Science  'self  destroyed  her  favorite  son  ; 
Yes,  she  too  much  indulged  thy  fond  pursuit, 
She  sow'd  the  seeds,  but  death  has  reaped  the 

fruit. 
'Twas  thine  own  genius  gave  the  final  blow, 
And  help'd  to  plant  the  wound  that  laid  thee  low: 
So  the  struck  eagle,  stretch'd  upon  the  plain, 
No  more  through  rolling  clouds  to  soar  again, 
View'd  his  own  feather  on  the  fatal  dart, 
And  wing'd  the  shaft  that  quivered  in  his  heart ; 
Keen  were  his  pangs,  but  keener  far  to  feel, 
He  nursed  the  pinion  which  impell'd  the  steel ; 
While  the  same  plumage  that  had  warmed  his 

nest 
Drank  the  last  life-drop  of  his  bleeding  breast." 

A  word  to  parents  is  sufficient.  Send 
not  voir  sons  here  at  an  early  age  if 
you  would  have  them  be  the  honor  of 
your  country,  the  pride  of  your  family, 
and  the  stay  and  support  of  your  old 
age.  Do  not  crush  their  youthful  am- 
bition ;  do  not  defeat  their  sincere  ex- 
pectations of  ascending  high  the  ladder 


of  iame,  by  depriving  them  of  that  ne- 
cessary means  and  great  blessing,  health. 
If  your  son  is  prepared  at  an  early  age, 
let  him  employ  his  time  until  he  is  sev- 
enteen in  some  manual  labor,  in  learn- 
ing some  trade,  or  in  some  work  that 
will  afford  him  a  strong  constitution.  If 
he  come  here  young  and  delicate,  since 
he  has  no  good  way  of  taking  exercise, 
he  consequently  leads  a  very  sedentary, 
but  mentally  laborious  life,  and  by  un- 
intermitted  study  the  body  soon  with- 
ers, the  freshness  of  youth  soon  dies, 
the  mind  soon  languishes  and  sickens 
and  he  returns  home  a  skeleton,  broken 
in  mind  and  body,  either  to  spend  an 
unhappy  and  effieminate  life,  or  soon  to 
pass  to  "that  undiscovered  land  from 
whose  bourne  no  traveller  returns."  So 
by  sending  them  here  too  early,  you 
inflict  an  irreparable  injury  not  only 
on  them,  but  upon  yourselves,  and  upon 
the  American  people.  "  A  word  to  the 
wise  is  sufficient." 

Reform. 


THE  POEMS  OF  ALEXANDER  SMITH. 


"  The  earth  is  full  of  poetry.  The 
air  is  living  with  its  spirit."  Since 
time  immemorial  it  has  been  employed 
in  giving  all  things  form  and  shape, 
while  itself  defies  any  such  limitation. 
Boundless  as  thought,  there  is  scarcely 
any  thing  unsusceptible  of  its  influence. 
Truly  has  it  been  called  the  "language 
of  feeling."  Its 'province  is  to  magnify) 
to  beautify.    These  are  truths  which  no 


one  can  gainsay,  and  truths  which  were 
vividly  presented  to  us  by  the  perusal 
of  the  little  book  which  is  the  subject 
of  our  observations.  We  are  rejoiced 
to  find  that  there  are,  at  least,  a  few 
stars  in  the  glorious  sky  of  poetry.  We 
thought  the  last  had  set  in  the  person 
of  Alfred  Tennyson,  and  with  a  sigh  of 
deep  regret,  we  exclaimed, 
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"  Men  are  we,  and  must  grieve  when  even  the 

shade 
Of  that  which  once  was  great  hath  passed  away." 

•  Be  not  vexed,  gentle  Tennyson  at  our 
shady  epithet,  it  was  well  meant;  but 
should  it  seem  otherwise,  say  to  us  in 
thine  own  pretty  way — 

"  Let  them  rave,  let  them  rave." 

We  love  thee,  Tennyson,  as  deeply  as 
Alexander  Sn.ith  loves  "poesy."  Thou 
art  with  us  "  in  Memoriatn  "  in  close 
observation,  in  sober  contemplation 
sometimes  in  deep  thought.  He  is  in 
our  deepest,  most  passionate  feelings, 
melting  us  at  one  time  into  tenderness 
and  love,  again  thundering  into  our  ears 
the  shrieks  of  the  lost,  the  sad  notes  of 
despair.  Tennyson  interests  us  in  his 
subject.  We  read  and  admire  the  man  ; 
■would  be  like  him,  calm  and  beautiful. 
Smith  carries  us  away ;  we  forget  all  in 
the  scene  before  us.  We  are  overpow- 
ered with  awe,  "cloyed  with  sweetness," 
pained  with  sympathy,  we  seek  common 
place  feelings  in  vain.  Tennyson  be- 
holds nature  with  a  painter's  ken,  Smith 
loves  her  passionately  ;  the  former  pre- 
sents her  to  the  eye  in  beautiful  colors, 
the  latter  makes  her  speak  to  the  heart 
in  love's  own  language.  Tennyson  is 
continually  disclosing  new  objects  to  our 
enraptured  gaze  ;  Smith  presents  us  with 
few,  but  these  few  tell  a  thousand  pas- 
sion tales.  What  a  contrast  is  present- 
ed in  their  portraiture  of  characters^ 
Tennyson  is  true  to  nature  with  few  ex- 
ceptions, his  paintings  are  general.  Smith 
is  almost  always  in  the  extreme.  Hear 
how  he  derides  the  happy  peasant's  low- 
ly aspirations — 

Oh,  fool !  fool !  fool ! 
These  hands  are  Irown  with  toil ;  that  brow  i8 
teamed, 


Still  you  must  sweat  and  swelter  in  the  sun, 
And  trudge,  with  feet  benumbed,  the  winter's 

snow, 
Nor  intermission  have  until  the  end. 
Thou  canst  not  draw  down  lame  upon  thy  head, 
And  yet  would  cling  to  life  !    I'll  not  believe  it. 
The  faces  of  all  things  belie  their  hearts, 
Each  man's  as  weary  of  his  life  as  I. 

******** 
Yet  thou  canst  wear  content  upon  thy  face, 
And  talk  of  thankfulness!     Oh  die,  man,  die! 
Get  underneath  the  earth  for  very  shame. 

73  p.,  Scene  3. 

But  to  give  the  reader  an  idea  of  Mr. 
Smith's  poetical  talent  we  will  quote 
such  pieces  as  we  think  characteristic  of 
the  whole.  But  before  doing  this  we 
would  just  say  with  the  Westminister 
Review,  that  he  has  "  misnamed  his 
book."  If  he  had  called  it  "  my  life 
drama,"  or  "  my  life's  passion  story,"  it 
would  sound  better  to  one  who  has  read 
the  book,  and  to  him  who  has  not,  any 
title  would  do  well  enough.  'Tis  a  pas- 
sion tale  through.  Hear  his  passion  for 
Poesy  : 

As  a  wild  maiden,  with  love-drinking  eyes, 
Sees  in  sweet  dreams  a  beaming  youth  of  glory 
And  wakes  to  weep,  and  ever  after  sighs 
For  that  bright  vision  till  her  hair  is  hoary ; 
Ev'n  so,  alas  !  is  my  life's  passion  story. 

******     My  soui  is  follow'd 
By  strong  ambition  to  outroll  a  lay, 
Whose  melody  will  haunt  the  world  for  aye, 
Charming  it  onward  on  its  golden  way. 

******** 
Poesy !  Poesy !     I'd  give  to  thee, 
As  passionately,  my  rich  laden  years, 
My  bubble  pleasures,  and  my  awful  joys, 
As  Hero  gave  her  trembling  sighs  to  find 
Delicious  death  on  wet  Leander's  lip. 

********* 
I  love  thee,  poesy !  thou  art  a  rock, 
I,  a  weak  wave,  would  break  on  thee  and  die. 

But  he  "  cannot  draw  regard  of  hep 
great  eyes,"  and  thus  he  deplores  it : 

There  id's  deadlier  pang  than  that  which  Deads 
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With  chilly  death-drops  the  o'ertortured  brow, 

When  one  has  a  big  heart  and  feeble  hands, — 

A  heart  to  hew  his  name  out  upon  time 

As  on  a  rock,  then  in  immortalness 

To  stand  on  time  as  on  a  pedestal ; 

When  hearts  beat  to  this  tune,  and  hands  are 

weak, 
We  find  our  aspirations  quenched  in  tears, 
The  tear?  of  impotence,  and  self  contempt, 
That  loathsome  weed  upspringing,  in  the  heart, 
Like  night-shade  'mong  the  ruins  of  a  shrine. 
Page  7,  sc.  1. 

Oh,  let  me  rend  this  breathing  tent  of  flesh, 
Uncoop  the   soul — fool,  fool,  'twere  still  the 

same, 
'Tis  the  deep  soul  that's  touched,  it  bears  the 

wound  ; 
And  memory  doth  stick  in't  like  a  knife, 
Keeping  it  wide  for  ever. 

Page  8,  sc.  1. 

There  are  so  many  beauties  all  through 
this  book  that  we  are  at  a  loss  which  to 
cull.  Indeed  this  is  its  chief  merit.  It 
pleases,  but  fails  to  instruct.  It  excites, 
but  the  subjects  are  distant.  It  is  for  a 
certain  class  of  readers,  and  that  class  is 
few. 

Love  is  the  eternal  theme, 

Love,  love  ;  old  song  that  poet  ever  chanteth, 

01  which  the  listening  world  is  never  weary. 

And  we  sometimes  find  him  break 
out  in  invectives  against  everything, — 

Weariness  feeds  on  all. 

That  Vampire,  Time,  shall  yet  suck  dim  the 

sun. 
God  wearies,  and  so  makes  a  universe. 
And  gathers  angels  round  Him.    He  is  weak  ; 
I  weary,  and  so  wreak  myself  in  verse. 


Oh,  for  mad  war ! 

I'd  give  my  next  twelve  years  to  head  but  once 
Ten  thousand  horse  in  a  victorious  charge. 
Give  me  some  one  to  hate,  and  let  me  chase 
Him  through  the  zones,  and  finding  him  at  last, 
Make  his  accursed  eye  leap  on  his  cheeks, 
And  his  face  blacken  with  one  choking  gripe. 
Page  146,  sc.  12. 


We  think  Mr.  Smith's  own  beautiful 
lines  will  apply  to  him  as  a  poet, 

'  Poet  he  was  not,  in  the  larger  sense  ; 

He  could  write  pearls,  but  he  could  never  write 

A  poem  round  and  perfect  as  a  star. 

The  lion  must  surely  be  asleep  at  this  J 
time,  or  his  nature  has  undergone  a 
wonderful  change  ;  but  it  is  for  the  bet- 
ter. His  roaring  was  not  heard  on  this 
occasion.  He  seemed  under  the  influ- 
ence of  some  "  power  divine,"  and  was 
altogether  a  complaisant  monarch.  Mr. 
Smith  hath  surely  touched  some  secret 
spring,  by  "  youth  untouched  before," 
and  his  majesty  has  become  quite  sen- 
timental. He  compares  the  youthful 
poet  to  Shakspeare ;  finds  beauties  on 
every  page,  and  Shakespearian  felicities 
of  expression  ;  predicts  for  him  a  glo- 
rious future,  gives  him  some  fatherly 
advice,  and  bids  him  go  on  conquering 
and  to  conquer.  Happy  Smith  !  thou 
wast  born  under  a  lucky  star ;  well 
might'st  thou  say, 

I  heard  that  maidens  have  been  won  by  song. 
Oh,  poesy !  fine  sprite  !  I'd  bless  thee  more 
If  thou  would'st  bring  that  lady's  love  to  me, 
Than  immortality  in  twenty  worlds. 
I'd  rather  win  her  than  God's  youngest  star, 
With  singing  continents  and  seas  of  bliss. 
Thou  day  beyond  to-morrow  haste  thee  on. 

Not  only  maidens,  but  the  Lion  is 
won  by  your  song.  "  But  shall  we  own 
such  judgment  ?  No,  as  soon  seek  roses 
in  December,  ice  in  June."  We  must 
wait  patiently  to  hear  from  Mr.  Smith 
again  ;  for  we  must  confess  that  there 
is  at  present  a  quotation  from  him  on 
our  tongue's  end,  which  keeps  us  in  aw- 
ful suspense — 

*    *    Politic  I,  faith  his  most  judicious  act, 
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Was  dying  when  he  did  ;  the  next  five  years 
Had  fingered  all  the  fine  dust  from  his  wings, 
And  left  him  poor  as  we. 

And  that  is  poor  enough,  heaven 
knows.  But  one  word  to  Mr.  Smith, 
ere  we  part : 


Strive  for  the  poet's  crown,  but  ne'er  forget 
How   poor    are    fancy's  bloom  to  thoughtful 

fruits  ; 
That  gold  and  crimson  mornings,  though  more 

bright 
Than  soft  blue  days,are  scarcely  half  their  worth* 


NANCY'S    VOICE 


BY      PETER      PEPPER      POD,      ESQ. 


Her  voice  i&  the  voice  of  kindness, 

Of  charity  and  love, 
And  resembles  much  in  mildness, 

The  cooings  of  a  dove. 

Like  her  heart,  'tis  full  of  meekness, 

Of  soothing  melody — 
And  of  such  exquisite  sweetness, 

It  draws  the  honey  bee. 

Like  old  Sophocles,  when  speaking, 

Around  her  lips  from  choice, 
They  gather  from  blossoms  weeping 

Sweetness,  to  her  voicel 

For  in  it  there  flows  a  nectar 

That  leavens  every  tone, 
And  is  infinitely  sweeter 

Than  honey  in  the  comb. 

Every  word  she  breathes  is  tenderness, 

And  when  upon  the  ear 
They're  poured  out  in  songs  to  greet  us, 

The  angels  stoop  to  hear  ! 

For  there 's  not  one  harp  in  heaven, 
That  hath  a  sweeter  sound 
Vol.  H.— 25. 


Than  the  voice  to  Nancy  given — 
No,  not  with  seraphs  crowned ! 

It  breathes  as  deep  and  rich  a  tone 

As  any  harp  above, 
That  can  be  found  around  the  throne 

In  yon  bright  world  above. 

And  when  its  moving  melody 
Once  o'er  the  heart  doth  stroll, 

Like  the  peans  sung  in  glory, 
It  wakes  to  life  the  soul ! 

It  plays  upon  the  heart's  fine  strings 
Of  feelings  deep  and  strong, 

'Till  all  the  bosom  echoing,  rings 
In  answer  to  her  song. 

Then,  may  her  voice  my  spirit  cheer, 

While  life  and  being  last, 
And  its  sweet  sounds  be  wings  to  "bear, 

In  death,  my  soul  to  rest ! 

I  ask  this  much,  for  well  I  know 
If  her  sweet  voice  be  given 

To  me,  in  death,  for  wings,  I'll  go 
Bight  up  from  earth  to  heaven ! 
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EDITORIAL  TABLE. 


Kind  Readers  : — For  the  third  time, 
since  our  debut  as  Editors  of  the  Magazine, 
we  pay  you  our  monthly  visit.  With  feel- 
ings known  to  those  only  who  have  expe- 
rienced them,  we  witnessed  our  Magazine 
go  forth  for  the  first  time  to  stand  the  test 
of  criticism.  Our  exchanges  were  eagerly 
perused,  and  with  hearts  swelling  with 
^ride,  we  perceived  that  every  where  it 
was  received  with  open  arms.  With  new- 
born aspirations  we  prepared  the  second 
number,  adopting  as  our  motto  "  Nul  Men 
sans  peine,"  determining  to  improve,  if 
possible  on  the  first.  We  saw  the  Sep- 
tember number  depart  with  scarcely  a 
single  misgiving  as  to  its  success,  and  the 
judgment  passed  has  realized  our  expec- 
tations. And  now  we  thrust  our  third 
number  forward,  to  be  sure  having  some 
regard  as  to  what  "  Mrs.  Grundy  will  say," 
but  with  a  stouter  heart  and  bolder  air, 
eaused,  perhaps  to  some  extent,  by  becom- 
ing accustomed  to  appear  before  the  pub- 
lic, but  still  to  a  greater  degree,  by  the 
assurance  felt  that  the  present  issue  will 
not  fall  below  Its  predecessors. 

It  is  with  feelings  of  no  little  pride  we 
peruse  letters  of  our  correspondents  as- 
suring us  that  our  Magazine  is  increasing 
in  interest  at  every  issue,  and  it  gives  us 
great  satisfaction  to  know  that  it  is  fully 
worth  the  price  of  subscription.  Much, 
very  much  valuable  information  has  ap- 
peared, and  is  monthly  appearing  in  our 
columns — matter  which  might  never  oth- 
erwise have  been  published.  Is  there  a 
single  North  Car&frhlan,  within  the  range 
of  our  subscription,  who  does  not  read 
with  delight  the  biographical  sketches  and 


revolutionary  papers  from  the  pen  of  oui 
gifted  contributor,  A.  M.  Hooper?  Is  not 
the  lecture  of  Pres.  Swain  before  the  His- 
torical Society  of  the  University,  publish- 
ed in  the  May  number  of  the  Magazine 
worth  the  price  of  the  whole  volume? 
Will  not  the  "  Worthies  of  Democracy  " 
compare  favorably  with  the  articles  in  old- 
er periodicals  ?  And  what  lover  of  his 
State  University  does  not  vievr  with  pleas- 
ure the  increased  literary  tastes  and  im- 
proved quality  of  the  essays  of  the  students 
engendered  by  the  Magazine  ? 

It  is  our  wish  to  make  the  Magazine 
still  more  useful  and  more  acceptable  to 
its  readers  by  adding  another  'form '  to 
its  size,  but  our  limited  subscription  list 
places  an  unsurmountable  barrier  in  our 
onward  path,  a  stern  "  thus  far  and  no 
farther"  to  our  laudable  design.  Why, 
then,  is  not  our  Magazine  better  supported 
Mr.  Alumnus  ?  Why  Mr.  Trustee  ?  Why 
Mr.  State  Pride  ?  And  even  of  our  fellow- 
students  we  must  complain.  It  is  true  the 
Alumni  Association,  in  a  letter  addressed 
to  the  editorial  corps,  resolved  "  that  they 
will  maintain  a  lively  interest  in  the  im- 
portant enterprise  under  our  care,  inas- 
much as  they  regard  it  as  likely  to  arouse 
a  spirit  of  research  and  self-improvement 
in  all  literary  and  scientific  matters."  How 
have  they  maintained  a  lively  interest  in 
our  enterprise?  By  "indirect  measures 
which  have  just  been  instituted,"  say  they. 
The  measures  seem  to  have  been  very  in- 
direct, for  they  are  not  as  yet  known. 

Thus  it  is,  when  we  ask  for  "  contribu- 
tions from  older  and  wiser  heads,  and  more 
"material  aid  "  from  all  quarters,"  we  get 
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sympathy  and — the  assurance  that  a  lively 
interest  will  be  maintained  for  our  welfare, 
or  at  least  a  resolution  to  that  effect,  pas- 
sed by  readers — no,  but  by  an  association 
in  which  not  one  third  of  the  voters  in 
favor  of  that  resolution  are  subscribers. 

The  Trustees  have  not  as  yet  noticed 
us,  nor  are  they  to  any  extentsubscribers- 
And  you,  Mr.  State  Pride,  why  do  you  not 
stretch  out  a  helping  hand?  Think  you 
it  is  encouraging  to  the  young  men  of 
your  State,  to  have  the  fi.st  enterprise  they 
engage  in  but  penuriously  supported  ?  It 
is  well  enough  for  you  in  your  political 
campaigns  to  utter  extravagant  protesta- 
tions of  State  love,  and  make  winay 
speeches  to  her  young  men — 


which  deafs  their  ears 


With  an  abundance  of  superfluous  breath/' 

advising  them  to  remain  in  their  native 
State,  in  order  that  you  may  be  sent  to 
the  legislature,  or  placed  in  the  Guberna. 
to  rial  chair.     Now,  when  we  ask  of  you  to 
i«ncourage  a  periodical  published  by  the 
members  of  your  University,  and  under 
the  immediate  control  of  those  who  will 
shortly  leave  their  college   home,  you  tell 
us  it  is  good,  you  acknowledge  it  will  bene- 
fit the  youth  of  North  Carolina,  yet,  like 
the   two    thankless    daughters  of   King 
i  Lear,  having  obtained  your  desires,  you 
!  view  with  contempt  those  you  have  duped. 
It  is  not  our  wish  but  duty  to  complain 
;  of  our  fellow-students.     We  are  proud  to 
say  that  a  majority — a  large  majority  sub- 
scribe to  the  Magazine,  and  numbers  of 
them  take  several  copies,  but  still  some 
names  are  not  on  our  books.     Is  it  not 
obligatory  on  every  member  of  College  to 
I  take  at  least  one  copy  ?     You  have  insti- 
tuted a  periodical,  and  for  laudable  pur- 
posestoo,yet  only  a  few  of  you  contribute, 
and  some  do  not  even  subscribe.     If  not  a 
desire  to  see  the   Magazine  prosper,  at 
least  a  wish  to  increase  your  Society  Li- 
braries should  compel  you  to  aid  us.     On 
what  plea  do  you  excuse  yourselves  ?  Have 


you  calculated  how  much  you  annually 
spend  for  bon-bons  and  other  collected 
trash  at  the  different  shops  in  the  village? 
And,  too,  we  notice  articles  occasionally 
from  the  pen  of  our  students  in  Northern 
papers.  "Would  it  not  be  more  to  your  in- 
terest to  spend  at  least  two  dollars  of  the 
squandered  money  with  us,  and  give  us 
the  benefit  of  your  articles  ?  In  a  few 
more  numbers,  we  commence  a  new  vo- 
lume the  third ;  let  us  commence  with  an  in- 
creased subscription  list,  and  our  drawer 
full  of  contributions.  Send  in  your  names 
and  contributions. 

Our  University. — Never,  since  its 
foundation  to  the  present  time,  have  North 
Carolinians  had  more  reason  to  be  proud  of 
their  State  University  than  at  present. — 
With  a  Faculty,  second  to  none,  and  the 
number  of  students  almost  as  great  as  the 
foremost,  our  University  occupies  a  com- 
manding position.  The  influence  of  her 
sons  has  been  felt  from  Maine  to  Florida, 
from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific,  and  Eu- 
rope can  bear  proof  of  their  prowess.  One 
son  has  occupied  the  President's  chair,  and 
the  United  States  Senate  has  twice  been 
presided  over  by  her  graduates.  In  sev- 
eral administrations  her  influence  has  been 
felt  in  the  Cabinet.  The  history  of  Con- 
gress bear  witness  to  the  ability  of  numer- 
ous Alumni.  Her  sons  have  repeatedly 
represented  their  country  at  foreign  courts. 
The  Bishops  of  five  States  point  with- 
pride  to  our  University  as  their  Alma  Ma- 
ter. Every  profession  is  honored  by  her 
graduates,  and  in  every  situation  they 
have  shown  themselves  worthy  of  their 
diplomas. 

The  Faculty  at  present  number  thirteen. 
Two  new  Professorships  have  been  insti- 
tuted and  will  go  into  operation  in  Janu- 
ary next. 

Thinking  it  would  be  interesting  to  our 
readers  throughout  the  State,  to  know  the 
relative  numbers  of  each  county,  we  have 
prepared  a  list  of  those  counties  that  have 
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students  here  with  the  number  attach- 
ed. The  counties  not  in  the  table 
have  no  representatives.  Orange  24, 
Cumberland  13,  Warren  11,  Chatham  11, 
Wake  10,  New-Hanover  10,  Guilford  9, 
Robeson  9,  Caswell  6,  Richmond  6,  Hali- 
fax 6,  Mecklenburg  6,  Granville  6,  Edge- 
eombe  6,  Montgomery  5,  Northampton  4, 
Anson  4,  Bertie  4,  Franklin  3,  Bladen  3, 
Chowan  3,  Person  2,  Nash  2,  Wayne  2, 
Iredell  2,  Sampson  2,  Rockingham  2, 
Brunswick  2,  Pitt  2,  Alamance  2,  Rowan 
2,  Gates  2,  Moore  2,  Martin  2,  Gaston  2, 
Davidson  2,  Pasquotank  2,  Duplin  2,  Beau- 
fort 2,  McDowell  1,  Forsythe  1,  Hyde  1, 
Stanly  1,  Carteret  1,  Randolph  1,  Burke 
1,  Johnston  1,  Lenoir  1,  Greene  1,  Cra- 
ven 1,  Haywood  1,  Alabama  12,  Missis- 
sippi 8,  South  Carolina  6,  Tennessee  5 
Florida  5,  Louisiana  4,  Virginia  4,  Geor- 
gia 2,  Arkansas  2,  Texas  1. 

By  this  table  it  is  seen  that  Orange  has 
the  greatest  number.  Several  counties 
have  only  one,  and  a  great  many,  none. 
It  seems  to  us  that  every  county  should  have 
at  least  one  representative  here.  There 
are  young  men  in  each  county  prepared 
»nd  able  to  come  to  college.  We  think 
those  counties,  unrepresented  at  the  Uni- 
versity, should  make  it  a  point  to  send 
their  young  men  here,  thus  swell  the  num- 
ber as  large  as  any  similar  institution  in 
the  Union.  It  will,  also,  be  noticed  that 
other  States  are  sending  more  of  their 
sons  than  formerly. 

The  present  prosperity  of  the  Universi- 
ty is  owing  to  our  energetic  President  and 
Faculty.  Two  new  branches  have  just 
been  instituted,  and  still  more  are  wanted. 
The  Trustees  mitst  act.  Our  wants  are 
imperious.  Give  us  larger  halls  and  more 
buildings.  And  our  Chapel  is  entirely  too 
small  for  the  increased  number  of  visiters 
at  commencement.  Why  don't  the  Trus- 
tees look  to  these  things  1  The  reputation 
of  the  University  as  well  as  the  increasing 
numbers  of  students  demand  them  to  act. 


Ourselves. — Do  our  lady  friends  know 
what  clever  fellows  we   are,   and  good 

look natured  we  mean  ?     All  of  us  are 

not  engaged  either,  and  if  any  young  lady 
wishes  to  make  an  impression  on  us  and 

get a  copy  of  the  Magazine,  let  her 

send  in  her  name.  How  accommodating 
we  are.  The  last  young  man  that  pro- 
posed to  you,  was  not  as  liberal  as  we ; 
he  wished  you  to  take  Ms  name.  You 
were  right  in  refusing,  knowing  we  would 
propose  on  better  terms,  wanting  only  two 
dollars,  and  you  knew  he  would  spend  all 
you  have.  Therefore  give  us  your  names 
and  license,  and  we  will  promise  to  make 
you subscribers. 

We  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  the 
"Speech  of  Hon.  A.  W.  Venable,  before 
the  two  Societies  at  Wake  Forest  College,' 
from  the  Euzelian  Society,  for  which  we 
return  our  thanks.  It  is  a  masterly  effort, 
worthy  the  man  and  the  occasion.  We 
would  be  happy  to  give  it  publication  did 
our  columns  allow.  Success  attend  our  I 
sister  College.  We  should  be  happy  at  j 
any  time  to  publish  the  prosperity  of  Wake 
Forest.  Will  not  some  of  the  students  of 
that  institution  favor  us  with  an  article  ? 

It  gives  us  pleasure  to  announce  that  j 
Aaron  V.  Brown  of  Nashville,  Ex-Gover-  { 
nor  of  Tennessee,  h^s  accepted  the  ap- 
pointment of  the  Philanthropic  Society 
to  deliver  the  annual  address  at  our  next 
commencement,  before  the  literary  Soci- 
eties  of  the  Institution.  It  is  now  nearly 
forty  years  since  Gov.  Brown  graduated. 

To  the  Members  of  the  last  Senior 
Class. — Some  of  you,  who  are  subscribers 
to  the  University  Magazine,  will  find  that 
your  copies  are  sent  to  your  present  ad- 
dresses, without  your  order.  If  you  do 
not  wish  them  continued,  you  will  do  us 
a  favor  by  ordering  their  discontinuance. 
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The  late  Charles  Caldwell,  M.  D. — 
The  subjoined  notice  of  the  late  Charles 
Caldwell,  M.  D.,  is  copied  from  the  National 
Magazine  for  September. 

"  In  July  last  Professor  Charles  Cald- 
well  breathed  his  last,  at  his  residence  in 
the  city  of  Louisville,  Kentucky.  lie  was 
probably  the  oldest  practising  physician  in 
the  United  States,  being  ninety  years  of 
age,  and  had  attained  great  celebrity  both 
as  a  writer  and  teacher.  He  wrote  most 
valuable  papers  on  Quarantines,  Malaria, 
and  Temperaments;  also  treatises  on 
Physical  Education,  the  Unity  of  the  Hu- 
man Eace,  and  Phrenology,  of  the  last  of 
which  he  is  considered  a  champion.  His 
Tribute  to  Fisher  Ames,  in  Rees'  Encyclo- 
paedia, (Am.  Ed.)  is  almost  unrivaled. 
Quite  recently  he  published  a  paper  on 
Liebig's  Theory  of  Animal  Heat,  that  is 
Baid  to  have  left  neither  root  nor  branch 
of  the  German  professor's  scheme.  He 
occupied,  for  a  long  time,  a  chair  in  the 
Transylvania  School  of  Medicine,  and  af- 
terwards became  one  of  the  founders  of  the 
school  at  Louisville.  He  was  a  man  of 
great  physical  proportions,  and  in  the  ear- 
lier part  of  his  life  could  readily  spend 
sixteen  or  eighteen  hours  per  day  in  intel- 
lectual labor.  We  understand  an  autobi- 
ography of  this  remarkable  man  is  prepar- 
ed, and  will,  no  doubt,  soon  be  published 
with  other  posthumous  papers." 

Professor  Caldwell  was,  we  are  inform- 
ed, a  distant  relative  of  the  lute  Joseph 
Caldwell,  D.  D.,  the  first  President  of  this 
University.  He  is  understood  to  have 
been  a  native  of  either  Iredell  or  Rowan 
County  in  this  State,  and  to  have  resided 
for  some  years,  after  attaining  to  manhood, 
in  the  neighborhood  of  Mount  Mourn  in 
Iredell. 

In  1819,  while  filling  the  chair  of  Natur- 
al History  in  the  University  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, he  published  his  "Memoirs  of  the 
life  and  campaigns  of  the  Hon.  Nathaniel 
Green,  Major  General  in  the  army  of  the 


United  States,  and  commander  in  the 
Southern  department  in  the  war  of  the 
Revolution,"  in  an  octavo  volume  of  about 
five  hundred  pages.  This  work  is,  we 
believe,  now  out  of  print.  We,  at  least, 
have  never  seen  it,  and  have  made  some 
unaffectual  efforts  to  obtain  a  copy.  Alj 
our  knowledge  of  it  is  derived  from  a 
merciless  criticism  of  twenty  pages,  in  the 
North  American  Review  for  January 
1825. 

The  book,  if  it  possesses  no  other  mer- 
it, was  entitled  to  the  distinction  of  having 
been  the  earliest  biography  of  General 
Green  ever  published.  The  residence  of 
the  author  at  the  time,  in  the  immediate 
track  of  the  invading  and  retreating  armies, 
must  have  afforded  him  opportunities,  en- 
joyed by  no  subsequent  writer,  to  present 
an  accurate  history  of  the  memorable 
campaigns  of  Cornwallis  and  Green  in 
1780-'81. 

We  shall  await  the  publication  of  the 
proposed  autobiography  of  this  remark- 
able man  with  deep  solicitude. 

We  were  grieved  to  receive  the  last 
number  of  the  Georgia  University  Maga  • 
zine,  with  its  editorial  columns  in  mourn- 
ing. Death  has  deprived  them  of  an  es- 
teemed associate  in  the  management  of 
the  Magazine,  W.  T.  Edwards.  As  bro- 
thers in  the  cause  of  college  literature, 
w  e  deeply  condole  with  them  for  the  loss 
of  so  gifted  and  beloved  an  associate. 

While  we  sympathise  with  our  friends 
of  the  University  of  Georgia,  we  must 
not  forget  that  the  Destroyer  has  placed 
his  hands  upon  one  of  our  fellow-students. 
Yes,  Thomas  Little  Cowper  is  no  more. 
He  left  us  at  the  end  of  last  session,  full 
of  promise,  full  of  hope,  expecting  soon 
to  return  to  take  his  regular  place  in  his 
class,  in  which,  although  quite  young,  he 
stood  very  high.  In  the  midst  of  attend- 
ing relatives  and  friends,  and  all  that  could 
tend  to  make  a  sick-bed  easy,  he  passed 
from  earth  to  eternity.  To  his  bereaved  re- 
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latives  we  tender  our  heartfelt  sympathies, 
for  we  his  fellow-students,  who  knew 
his  gentle  bearing,  amiable  disposition  and 
friendly  nature  can  truly  mourn  at  our 
own  loss  as  well  as  theirs — 

"Friend  after  friend  departs; 
Who  has  not  lost  a  friend  ?" 

We  invite  the  attention  of  our  readers 
to  the  following  resolutions  passed  by  the 
Philanthropic  Society,  on  occasion  of  his 
death. — 

Philanthropic  Hall,  ) 
Sept.  3d,  1853.  $ 
Whereas,  in  His  wise  despensation,  an 
inscrutable  God  has  seen  fit  to  remove, 
while  in  the  bloom  of  youth,  our  beloved 
fellow-member,  Thomas  Little  Cowper, 
from  earth  to  sky,  from  scenes  hallowed 
by  the  kind  indulgence  of  a  hopeful  fa- 
ther, and  the  fond  affection  of  a  lovely 
sister,  to  those  rendered  still  dearer,  if 
possible,  by  the  presence  of  a  mother,  of 
whom  he  was  early  deprived;  and  where- 
as, the  melancholy  duty  is  ours,  of  signi- 
fying the  loss  we  have  sustained,  and  of 
offering  some  feeble  tribute  to  his  me- 
mory ;  therefore,  be  it  unanimously — 

Resolved — That,  as  members  of  a  society,  to 
which  he  evinced  the  strongest  attachment, 
and  as  fellow-students,  who  duly  appreciate 
the  graceful  features  of  his  character,  we  do 
sincerely  lament  the  death  of  one,  who,  though 
exceedingly  young,  yet  gave  frequent  evidence 
of  uncommon  ability,  and  enkindled  in  the 
breasts  of  all,  by  his  praiseworthy  qualities,  an 
ardent  affection  and  generous  esteem. 

Resolved—  That  we  tender  our  condolence  to 
the  afflicted  relatives,  for  their  heart-rending 
bereavement,  and  unite  with  them  around  the 
altar  of  love,  in  offering  up  the  grateful  incense 
of  a  bleeding  heart. 

Resolved — That,  as  an  expression  of  our  sor- 
row, and  a  testimony  of  the  esteem  we  cherish 
lor  his  memory,  we  do  wear  a  badge  of  mourn- 
ing for  thirty  days. 

Resolved — That  a  copy  of  these  resolutions 
be  sent  to  the  Raleigh  Register,  Standard  and 
University  Magazine,  and  publication  request- 
ed. 

WM.  BADHAM, 
J.  R.  GATLING, 
J.  W.  STEVENSON. 
Committee. 

It  gives  us  pleasure  to  insert  the  fol- 
lowing notice,  if  we  did  not  get  any  wed- 
ding cake.  It  looks  encouraging  to  us, 
when  we  remember  that  Mr.  Leak  only 


graduated  last  June.  We  have  heard  that 
several  of  the  members  of  his  class  are 
married,  but  have  not  received  any  notice 
of  it.  We  should  take  great  pleasure  in 
making  such  announcement  for  all  of  that 
class,  provided  they  did  not  marry  to  in- 
terfere with  some  they  left  behind : 

"  Married  in  Tippah  county,  Miss.,  10th 
of  August,  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  English,  at  the 
residence  of  Col.  Hamer,  Mr.  Walter  J. 
Leak  to  Miss  Mary  J.  Hamer." 

Happiness  and  prosperity  attend  the 
couple.     Now  send  on  the  confectionariea. 

Our  Exchanges. — We  dislike  very 
much  to  complain,  but  of  late  some  of  our 
exchanges  have  been  coming  very  irregu- 
larly, and  others  we  have  not  seen.  The 
following  papers  and  magazines  have  not 
made  their  appearance  in  our  sanctum — 
Republican  Banner,  Democaatic  Free 
Press,  New  Era,  Columbus  Enquirer,  Uni- 
versity Magazine  of  Randolph  and  Macon, 
Stylus,  Yale  LiterarySMagazine,  Ladies' 
Keepsake,  Scientific  American  "and  Nation- 
al Magazine.  The  students  have  made  a 
reading  room,  placing  our  exchanges  in 
it.  We  wish,  therefore,  all  to  be  regular, 
and  would  like  to  increase  our  list  of  ex- 
changes. 

We  notice  with  pleasure  the  improved 
appearance  of  some  of  our  exchanges. — 
Among  others  the  "  Spirit  of  the  Age" 
comes  to  us  for  the  last  two  or  three  is- 
sues much  improved.  It  is  a  neat,  well 
conducted  paper.  It  is  doing  great  good 
to  the  Temperauce  cause  in  our  State, 
and  deserves  even  better  .patronage  than 
it  receives. 

By  the  way,  we  are  glad  to  hear  the 
Editor  is  convalescent,  and  so  far  recovered 
from  that  last  attaclc,  that  he  is  able  to 
resume  his  editorial  chair.  We  are  bash- 
ful youths,  but  must  insert  that  notice  of 
our  last  number. 

"  The  University  Magazine,  for  Sep- 
tember, is  quite  an  interesting  number. — 
'  The  Battle  of  Moore's  Creek  Bridge,' 
and  '  Defeat  of  the   British  at  Sullivan's 
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Island,'  are  very  readable  papers ;  '  Cousin 
Joe's  Letter'  is  a  humorous,  well-written 
sketch.  The  'Editorial  Table' is  unusu- 
ally good.  Success  to  Mag.  and  her 
wooers.  May  Ihey  Ingle-hard  by,  the 
summit  of  renown,  and  Merit  More  good 
luck  than  the  sainted  Nichol{a)s  ever  bles- 
sed his  votaries  with,  and  go  Scot  free  of 
the  pink  Spencers  that  glisten  around 
them,  or,  be  caught  by  them  and  tamed 
into  handsome  Swains,  as  they  may  pre- 
fer. Send  for  the  Doctor,  we're  consider- 
able worse  after  that." 

Thank  you,  kind  sir,  we  owe  you  oue, 
but  have  no  notion  of  paying  you  just 
now,  unless  you  senddhe  same  physician 
up  here  that  cured  you,  as  we  consider 
him  0.  K.  in  such  cases. 

Table  Talk  with  our  Subscribers, 
Correspondents  and  Contributors. — All 
we  have  to  say  to  our  subscribers  is  to 
pay  up,  one  and  all,  by  remitting  the 
amount  to  Mr.  W.  C.  Nichols. 

The  letter  of  Schnoskweif,  has  been  re- 
ceived and  perused  very  carefully,  but  we 
failed  to  discover  wit  or  any  other  redeem- 
able quality  and  let  it  drop  under  the  table. 
"  Abraham  Beeswax,  natural  nefF  you  to 
old  Mr.  Syphax,"  was  also  received  and 
passed  under  the  table.  Young  "Bees- 
wax" has  neither  the  humor,  wit,  sarcasm  or 
tense  of  his  uncle.  We  are  sorry  that  the 
family  has  degenerated  so  fast.  Wit,  like 
water,  will  seek  its  level,  so  we  think  that 
the  wit  of  the  letter  will  only  amuse  the 
author  and  Mndred  spirits.  "  Cousin 
Joe  "  and  the  Salutatory  man  are  grieved 
that  they  have  fell  victims  to  the  sarcasm 
Of  "  Abraham."  We  wished  to  make  an 
extract,  but  can  find  none  worthy. 

Our  contributions  during  the  past  month 
have  been  more  numerous  than  previously, 
but  still  we  do  not  receive  as  many  contri- 
butions as  we  had  hoped.  To  the  Senior 
Class  particularly  are  we  indebted  for  the 
contributions  received,  and  "  hope  we 
will  merit  a  continuance  of  the  same." 
We  will  state  for  the  benefit  of  our  con- 
tributors, that  they  should  only  write  their 


manuscripts  on  one  side  of  a  sheet,  which 
will  insure  a  more  correct  printing  of  their 
articles. 

"M"  is  well  written,  but  the  subject  is 
rather  worn  out,  and  the  arguments  are 
entirely  too  common.  We  fear  should  we 
publish  his  article  that  he  would  never  be 
able  to  get  a  wife,  besides  bringing  down 
upon  our  Magazine  the  tongues  of  all  wo- 
man-kind. 

The  "Epic"  of  "Jehosaphat"  is  re- 
jected. It  possesses  some  merit,  and 
would  have  been  published  if  it  had  been — 
better.  We  will  make  a  quotation  or  two, 
which  we  think  are  fair  specimens  of  the 
"Epic."  It  appears  that  four  youths  of 
Selma  being  enraged  at  the  appearance  of 
a  stranger  in  their  quiet  place,  determined 
to  wreak  their  vengeance  on  the  ruthless 
adventurer.  Each  armed  with  a  brush, 
they  creep  up  to  the  "hero,"  while  asleep 
in  a  fence  corner,  forced  to  lodge  there  on 
account  of  the  scarcity  of  his  friends. 
After  several  attempted  assaults,  with  as 
many  patriotic  speeches  from  their  "  Gen- 
eralissamo,"  they  make  a  successful  at- 
tack.    Hear  "Jehosaphat:" 

**  They  seize  upon  the  noble  youth, 
And  in  the  scuffle  broke  his  tooth, 
They  bid  him  rise  and  follow  them, 
But  in  answer  received,  ah  hem." 

At  the  coldness  of  the  "  hero  "  they 
became  "  hot,"  and  made  sundry  passes  at 
him  with  the  brushes,  which  caused  the 
youthful  "  hero  to  kick." 

"  Now  by  chance  the  kick  was  behind, 
Which  almost  knocked  the  Captain  blind." 

But  the  "hero"  outnumbered,  surren- 
derad  to  the  valiant  assailants,  and  they 
carried  their  point.  "Jehosaphat"  then 
wishing  either  "  to  point  a  moral  or  adorn 
the  tale,"  ends  with  the  following  lines : 

"  Now  I  guess  it  will  make  you  laugh 
To  know  the  hero  was  a  calf." 

"  Jenosaphat "  depicts  very  well   the- 
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changing  fortunes  of  the  contending  par- 
ties: 

"So  close  to  each  pathetic  part  he  dwells, 
And  each  adventure  so  sublimely  tells 
That  all  who  view  the  "  hero  "  in  his  glory, 
Conceive  the  Bard  the  hero  ol  the  story." 

The  stanzas  which  appeared  in  our  Sep- 
tember number,  signed  Melnotte,  were,  we 
are  sorry  to  say,  not  composed  by  the  per- 


son sending  them  to  us  as  his  own.  They 
appeared  in  some  paper,  name  unknown,  a 
few  years  since,  but  were  not  discovered 
until  after  publication.  To  allow  our 
readers  the  opportunity  of  knowing  the 
individual,  who  accomplished  such  a  feat, 
and  that  he  may  gain  the  reputation  he  so 
much  deserved,  we  give  his  name — Jno. 
L.  Frensley.  Let  others  be  careful  how 
they  receive,  verses  from  him. 
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He  is  a  bad  man  who  is  ashamed  of 
an  honest  parentage,  bcause  it  was  poor 
and  hiimble.  He  is  no  better  who  is 
ashamed  of  bis  country,  because  its  his- 
tory records  few  or  none  of  the  bloody 
triumphs  of  ambition,  but  tells  the  sim- 
pie  story  of  a  people's  unobtrusive  pro- 
gress in  civilization  and  homely  comfort. 
I  am  sorry  for  the  man,  who,  if  his 
countrymen  be  frank  and  honest,  does 
not  love  his  country.  The  Historical 
Society  has  placed  me  before  you  to- 
night, because  it  has  been  disappointed 
in  the  attendance  of  one  who,  I  doubt 
not,  were  he  present,  would  entertain 
you  more  than  I  fear  I  shall.  But  I  am 
here — and  here  to  speak  for  a  Society 
whose  chosen  pursuit  is  History.  It  is 
fit  then,  methinks,  that  I  should  seek 
for  my  subject  in  History.  But  it  is  an 
American  Society.  This,  then,  nar- 
rows ray  range  of  choice  to  American 
history  ;  and  I  should  but  poorly  repay 
either  the  partiality  or  the  expectation 
which  may  have  brought  some  of  you 
here  to-night,  if  I  did  not  speak  of  that 
Vol.  11—26. 


part  of  American  history  which  I  have 
studied  most,  and  know  best.  That, 
then,  you  will  siy,  must  probably  be 
the  history  of  that  part  of  the  Repub- 
lic in  which  you  were  born  and  reared. 
Even  so — my  theme  is  Notth  Carolina. 
All  I  have  to  tell,  too,  is  a  very  simple  sto- 
ry, of  some  of  the  incidents  in  her  career. 
I  do  not  think  you  all  know  them,  for 
the  career  of  North  Carolina  has  been 
singularly  unobtrusive,  modest  and  qui- 
et, and  her  true  history  yet  remains  to 
be  written ;  and  I  may  as  well  candidly 
confess,  that  what  I  am  about  to  tell 
you,  has  been  collected  to  that  end.  I 
hope  that  my  unpretending  effort  may 
serve  to  interest  you. 

But  another  motive  has  prompted  my 
selection  ;  there  is  a  moral  to  my  story, 
which  will  develop  itself  at  the  close.  I 
have  but  selected  from  certain  incidents 
in  Carolina  history,  and  there  are  three 
which  are  memorable :  First,  It  was  on 
the  shores  of  North  Carolina  that  the  first 
English  colony  was  planted  in  America : 
Second,  The  first  blood  shed  in  battle 
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with  troops  of  the  English  Government, 
in  support  of  the  principles  of  the 
American  Revolution,  was  the  blood  of 
North  Carolinians,  and  the  first  battle- 
field was  on  the  soil  of  that  Si  ate: 
Third,  The  first  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence ever  promulgated  in  any  of 
these  Colonies,  came  from  North  Caro- 
linians, more  than  a  year  before  the 
National  Declaration  of  July  4,  1776. 

With  the  first  two  particulars  I  have 
named,  I  shall  not  trouble  you,  though 
the  story  is  one  full  of  saddening  inter- 
est. It  will.  I  fear,  consume  too  much 
of  your  time  before  I  can  dispose  of  the 
last  only.  And  now,  without  further 
preface,  I  begin  my  story. 

But  correctly  to  understand  that  sto- 
ry, it  is  necessary  you  should  know 
something  of  the  country  and  its  hardy 
inhabitants.  The  passenger  who  at 
this  day  travels  southwardly  over  the 
customary  routes,  sees  little  of  North 
Carolina,  save  her  hills  of  sand,  and 
forest  of  pine.  Struck  with  her  seem- 
ing poverty,  he  is  glad  to  cross  her  boun- 
daries, and  is  apt,  in  the  retrospect,  to 
cry,  "  All  is  barren."  For  nearly  one 
hundred  miles  from  her  present  sea- 
coast,  the  land  has  evidently  been  form- 
ed by  the  retrocession  of  the  ocean 
•from  its  ancient  limits,  leaving  exposed 
a  sandy  surface,  which,  in  the  lapse  of 
ttne,  has  n^w  and  then  presented  spots 
of  fertility,  formed  mostly  on  her  water 
courses,  by  the  alluvial  deposits  of  the 
rivers.  But  westward  of  the  ancient 
boundary  of  the  sea,  for  an  extent  of 
more  than  three  hundred  miles,  even  to 
the  eastern  border  of  Tennessee,  there 
«xists  a  very  different  region.  Com- 
mencing with  an  agreeable  diversity  of 
hill  and  dale,  spread  out  over  a  fertile 


soil,  and  still,  in  many  portions,  covered 
with  magnificent  old  forest,  it  stretches 
away  to  the  west,  its  hills  gradually 
swelling  more  and  more  into  mountains, 
until  its  remoter  portions  present,  in  all 
directions,  scenes  of  wilder  grandeur 
and  sublimity,  and  you  are  at  last  ein- 
bosorne  1  in  a  region  which  has  been 
well  termed  the  Switzerland  of  North 
America. 

The  middle  and  western  parts  of 
North  Carolina  were  settled  almost  en- 
tirely from  the  north  of  Ireland.  The 
emigrants  were  Presbyterians  in  relig- 
ion, and  belonged  to  that  class  usually 
known  as  "  Scotch  Irish  "  In  the  reign 
of  James  I.  of  Englrnd,  the  Earls  of 
Tyrone  and  Tryconneli,  in  the  northern 
part  of  Ireland,  having  conspired  against 
tht  government  were  obliged  to  fly 
from  the  kingdom.  This  led  to  a  for- 
feiture of  their  estates,  and  500,000 
acres  were  thus  escheated  to  the  crown. 
James  filled  these  escheated  lands  with 
new  settlers,  derived  mostly  from  the 
Protestants  of  the  west  of  Scotland. 
Hence  the  name  of  "  Scotch  Irish."  It 
was  from  this  stock  that  the  Carolina 
immigrants  came.  They  reached  the 
place  of  their  settlement  by  two  differ- 
ent avenues  of  approach ;  the  one  por- 
tion came  into  America  by  the  Delaware 
River,  landing  at  Philadelphia  ;  the 
other  first  touched  our  shores  at  Charles- 
ton, in  South  Carolina.  These  latter 
struck  at  once  into  the  fertile  forests  of 
the  upper  country,  and  approached  their 
future  home  from  the  south  ;  the  oth- 
ers occupied  first  the  desirable  localities 
in  Pennsylvania,  east  of  the  Allegha- 
nies,  until  finding  need  of  increased 
room  for  their  numbers,  they  passed 
down,  first  into  Virginia  and  then  into 
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Carolina,  and  met  the  wave  of  immigra- 
tion from  the  south.  The  line  of  their 
settlements  across  the  whole  State,  from 
North  Carolina  to  Virginia,  may  readily 
be  traced  on  the  high  road  leading 
through  the  villages  of  Charlotte,  Con- 
cord, Salisbury,  Lexington,  Greensbo- 
romdi  and  Milton,  to  the  head  waters 
of  the  Roanoke.  It  is  somewhat  dif- 
ficult to  fix  the  precise  date  at  which 
they  began  to  come ;  it  was,  however, 
not  very  far  distant  from  the  year  1730, 
though  the  ingress  did  not  become  rap- 
id before  1750.  There  is,  however, 
irntch  less  of  uncertainty  in  speaking 
of  the  features  of  the  country,  and  the 
character  of  the  people.  As  to  the  first, 
the  features  of  the  country,  they  are 
singularly  beautiful.  At  the  time  of 
which  we  speak,  its  aspect  was  not  pre- 
cisely what  it  now  is;  large  prairies, 
over  which  waved  a  luxuriant  growth 
of  orass,  then  occupied  ground  on  which 
may  now  be  seen  thrifty  forests.  These 
were  between  the  Yadkin  and  Catawba 
rivers,  and  afforded  immense  grazing 
©■rounds  to  herds  of  tame  cattle.     The 

o 

streams  were  often  bordered  by  the 
canebrake,  within  which,  the  game 
found  food  and  shelter ;  and  by  the 
side  of  them,  or  on  the  edge  of  the 
prairie,  the  smoke  went  up  from  the 
rude  chimney  of  the  pioneer's  log  cnb- 
in.  Sometimes  the  hut  lifted  its  hum- 
ble head  from  the  dale,  and,  seated  on 
the  sunny  side  of  the  hill,  surrounded 
with  the  evidences  of  culture,  it  told,  in 
an  unpretending  way,  its  little  story  of 
homely  comfort,  and  quiet  seclusion. 
The  busy  wife  and  rosy-cheeked  chil- 
dren were  there  full  of  life,  while  the 
father  was  on  the  streams  or  over  the 
hills,  or  perchance,  up  among  the  far- 


distant    mountains,    providing    by    the 
pleasant  toil    of    the  hunter   for  those 
whom  he  loved.     At  first,  the  log  cab- 
ins which    betokened   civilization,  stood 
often  in  solitary  seclusion.     Eight,  ten, 
fifteen  miles,  were  deemed  distances  that 
constituted  quite  a  near  neigh  borhood  ; 
but  scattered   as  were  the  people,  there 
was  an  artificial  feature  in  the  landscape 
which  showed  itself  from  the  beginning. 
Tf  you  sought   it,  in  some  spot  most 
convenient  to  all,  you  were  sure  to  find 
the  meeting  house  for  the   worship  of 
God.     It    wa1--,    of    course,   at    first,  an 
hum  hie  structure  of  logs,  buried  in  the 
deep   stillness  of    the  forest,   where   it 
might  be  overshadowed   by  the  brave 
o'd  trees  ;  and    near  it   was  commonly 
to  be  found,  in  some  shaded  little  'led, 
or  bursting  from   the  hillside  near  the 
knarled  roots  of    some  king  of  the  for- 
est that  canopied  it,  the  full  and  gush- 
ing fountain   of   water  that  nature  has 
provided.     Even  to  this  day,  the  moul- 
dering ruins   and  foundations   of  seme 
of  these  rustic  temples   remain,   while 
near  them   rise  the  more  imposing  and 
modern  edifices  of  brick  to  supply  their 
places ;    and    around    them,    protected 
commonly  by  a  stone  wall,  are  the  green 
mounds  and  hillocks  of  the  graveyards, 
where  "the  rude  forefathers  of  the  ham- 
let sleep."     They  are   preserved  from 
desecration  with  pious  care  ;  and  wan- 
dering over  them,  the  eye  falls  on  some 
rudely  sculptured  memorial,  which,while 
it  tells  the  customary  tale  of  sorrow, 
has  doubtless  served  also,  in   its  time, 
"  to  teach   the   rustic  moralist  how  to 
die."     But  I  have  much  before  me,  in 
the  story  I  have  to  tell,  and  I  must  now 
leave  the  land  to  speak  of  the  people 
The  most  prominent  feature  in   their 
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general  character  was  the  intensity  of 
their  religious  feeling.  They  seem  to 
have  united  the  impulsive  ardor  of  the 
Irish,  with  the  keen  and  cool  intellec- 
tual perception  and  shrewdness  of  the 
Scotch.  The  one  tempered  the  other ; 
they  were  eminently  zealous,  and  at  the 
same  time  eminently  practical.  They 
chose  to  understand  a  subject  first,  no 
matter  whether  it  were  religious  or  civ- 
il liberty,  and  when  the  mind  once  ap- 
prehended what  they  thought  to  be  true 
and  right,  they  threw  themselves  into 
the  support  of  it  with  body  and  soul. 
They  were  as  stern  enthusiasts  as  the  old 
Covenanters,  but  they  knew  better  the 
grounds  of  their  enthusiasm. 

Next,  as  you  might  naturally  expect 
from  such  people,  they  were  daringly 
brave,  women  as  well  as  men.  There 
is  an  amusing  and  authentic  anecdote 
related  of  the  emigration  of  a  conspicu- 
ous family  from  Ireland,  which  may  serve 
to  illustrate  this  trait.  The  family  al- 
luded to,  was  that  of  Alexander.  All 
preparations  were  made  for  their  em- 
barkation to  our  shores.  They  had  suf- 
fered oppression,  and  their  ministers  in 
Ireland  had  been  imprisoned  and  inter- 
dicted from  performing  religious  cere- 
monies. On  the  eve  of  their  departure, 
before  trusting  themselves  to  the  perils 
of  the  sea,  they  sent  to  Scotland  for 
their  old  minister,  uuder  whose  teach- 
ings they  had  lived  before  their  removal 
to  Ireland,  to  come  and  baptize  their 
fchildren,  and  give  them  his  parting 
benediction.  The  old  man  came  ;  they 
and  their  effects  were  all  on  board  the 
vessel,  and  the  day  before  sailing,  a  sol- 
emn religious  service  was  held  in  the 
■ship,  at  which  the  old  minister  officiated. 
At  the  close,  aimed  men,  who  had  been 


on  the  watch,  came  on  board,  seized  the 
minister  and  lodged  him  in  prison  to 
await  further  punishment.  As  night 
approached,  the  old  matron  of  the  fam- 
ily summoned  around  her  all  the  men 
of  the  Alexander  race,  old  and  young 
who  were  on  board,  and  thus  addressed 
them  :  "  Men,  gang  ye  awa',  tak  our 
minister  out  o'  the  jail,  and  tak  him  wi' 
us,  good  soule,  to  Ameriky."  It  was 
enough  ;  the  men  had  never  disobeyed 
her  in  their  lives.  Before  morning,  the 
minister  was  on  board,  and  the  vessel 
was  on  the  seas.  Fortunately  for  the 
minister,  he  was  an  old  bachelor,  and 
very  cheerfully  acquiesced,  probably  con- 
sidering it  a  leading  of  Providence  ;  and 
they  all  landed  here  in  this  our  goodly 
city,  and  one  of  the  descendants  of  one 
of  the  men  who  thus  landed  was  Wil- 
liam Alexander,  Lord  Stirling,  one  of  the 
Generals  in  the  war  of  the  Revolution. 
Another  incident,  though  of  later 
date,  may  also  here  be  mentioned  as  il- 
lustrative of  female  heroism  of  the  lofti- 
est kind.  Among  those  who  formed  a 
part  of  the  settlement  during  the  revo- 
lutionary struggle  was  a  poor  widow 
who  having  buried  her  husband,  was 
left  in  poverty,  with  the  task  upon  her 
hands  of  rearing  three  sons ;  of  these, 
the  two  eldest^  ere  long,  fell  in  the  cause 
of  their  country,  and  she  struggled  on 
with  the  youngest  as  best  she  could. 
After  the  fall  of  Charleston,  and  the 
disastrous  defeat  of  Col.  Buf'ord,  of  Vir- 
ginia, by  Tarleton,  permission  was  given 
to  some  four  or  five  American  females 
to  carry  necessaries  and  provisions,  and 
administer  some  relief  to  the  prisoners 
confined  on  board  the  prisonship  and  in 
the  jails  of  Charleston.  This  widow  was 
one  of  the  volunteers  on  this  errand  of 
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mercy.  She  was  admitted  within  the 
city,  and  braving  the  horrors  of  pesti- 
lence, employed  herself  to  the  extent  of 
her  humble  means,  in  alleviating  the  de- 
plorable sufferings  of  her  countrymen. 
She  knew  what  she  had  to  encounter 
before  she  went;  but,  notwithstanding 
went  bravely  on.  Her  message  of  hu- 
manity having  been  fulfilled,  she  left 
Charleston  on  her  return  ;  but,  alas  !  her 
exposure  to  the  pestilential  atmosphere 
she  had  been  obliged  to  breathe,  had 
planted  in  her  system  the  seeds  of  fatal 
disease,  and  ere  she  reached  her  home, 
she  sank  under  an  attack  of  prison  fe- 
ver, a  brave  martyr  to  the  cause  of  hu- 
manity and  patriotism.  That  dying 
mother,  who  now  rests  in  an  unknown 
grave,  thus  left  her  only  son,  the  sole 
survivor  of  his  family,  to  the  world's 
charity  ;  but  little  did  she  dream  as 
death  closed  her  eyes,  the  future  of  the 
orphan  boy :  that  son  became  the  Pres- 
ident of  this  free  Republic ;  for  that 
widow  was  the  mother  of  Andrew  Jack- 
son. It  was  among  these  people  that 
he  learned  that  love  of  liberty,  which 
formed  a  third  conspicuous  characteris- 
tic of  these  brave  emigrants.  Every- 
thing in  their  position  conspired  to  fos- 
ter this  trait  of  character.  They  were 
far  removed  from  the  settlements  on  the 
Atlantic,  and  felt  but  littie  either  of  gov- 
ernment patronage  or  power.  West  of 
them,  and  indeed,  among  them,  were 
the  savages,  while,  in  the  scattered  set- 
tlements, north  and  south  of  them,  they 
met  those  who  had  been  trained  in  the 
same  school  as  themselves.  Their  coun- 
try was  beautiful,  their  climate  salubri- 
ous, their  physical  wants  well  supplied  ; 
they  roamed  at  will  over  the  hills  and 
through  the  valleys,  with  the  never  fail- 


ing rifle,  and  the  dog  for  companions  » 
they  breathed  the  fresh  air  of  God,  and 
drank  of  his  living  streams  of  water 
around  them,  and  walked  with  elastic 
and  untrammelled  step  over  the  turf  he 
had  made  for  them  ;  and  born  upon  the 
soil,  as  most  of  them  were  at  the  time 
of  which  we  are  about  to  speak,  they 
felt  that  it  was  their  country  and  home, 
and  that  they  were  free.  No  newspaper 
came  at  that  day  to  tell  them  what  was 
doing  in  the  busy  world  without ;  they, 
in  fact,  lived  more  under  the  paternal 
direction  of  their  spiritual  instructors, 
than  under  the  control  of  the  Colonial 
Government.  And  these  guides  were 
worthy  of  the  place  they  filled  :  they 
were  educated  men,  they  established 
schools  for  their  children,  they  taught 
the  people  faithfully,  they  were  univer- 
sally venerated,  because  they  were  un- 
spotted in  character,  their  opinions  set- 
tled what  was  right  and  wrong,  and  no 
men  better  understood  the  principles  of 
rational  liberty.  The  people  knew  but 
little  of  any  portion  of  the  Colonial  Gov- 
ernment, save  that  which  was  brought 
to  their  knowledge  by  the  presence  of 
the  tax-gatherer  ;  but  they  cheerfully 
paid  their  taxes,  (even  long  after  they 
became  unjust  and  oppressive)  because 
they  had  been  taught  that  the  support 
of  Government  was  a  duty.  When  the 
final  struggle  came,  every  one  of  these 
spiritual  gui  es,  to  a  man,  was  on  the 
side  of  an  oppressed  people  ;  some  of 
them  bore  arms,  and  their  voices  sent 
out  among  these  hardy  mountaineers, 
with  the  clear,  full  swell  of  a  trumpet's 
tone,  the  sentiment,  that  the  cause  of 
rational  freedom  was  the  cause  i  f  God 
and  humanity.  These  men  were  not  of 
my  f  kh,  but  they  were  my  countrymen, 
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and  palsied  forever  be  my  tongue  when 
it  refuses  to  yield  a  just  tribute  to  men 
like  these,  who  feared  God,  and  loved 
their  country.  But  I  must  hasten  on 
.  to  my  story,  and  let  that  exhibit  the 
characteristic  traits  of  these  people. 

I  must  ask  you  to  imagine  yourselves 
up  among  the  hills  and  valleys  of  which 
I  have  been  telling  you,  and  to  fancy 
yourselves,  on  a  pleasant  Spring  morn- 
ing of  1775,  in  the  village  of  Charlotte, 
in  the  county  of  Mecklenburg.  It  is 
obvious  that  frorr1  some  cause  there  has 
been  brought  together  a  large  assem- 
blage, and  that  an  unusual  excitement 
prevails.  You  are  among  the  same 
Scotch-Irish  of  whom  I  told  you  before. 
It  is  a  busy  scene.  In  yonder  group 
my  be  observed  some  o  the  uJty.gy, 
with  deep  earnestness  speaking  to  the 
gray  haired  men  around  them,  who 
drink  in  with  greedy  ears  all  that  is  ut- 
tered ;  while  on  the  outskirts  of  the  cir- 
cle, the  sober  matrons  and  the  young 
women  stand,  hearkening  with  breath- 
less interest  to  what  is  passing.  Yon- 
der, again  is  another  knot,  of  those  who 
are  in  middle  age,  and  as  each  one  leans 
on  his  rifle,  or  poises  it  on  his  shoulder, 
be  is  taking  in  what  is  falling  from  some 
influential  individual,  whose  dress  be- 
tokens a  position  in  the  higher  class  of 
that  secluded  community.  And  yet 
again  another  group  appears  of  young 
and  vigorous  men,  whose  violent  gesti- 
culations, and  earnest  tones  among  them 
selves,  show  that  the  subject  which  so 
agitates  them  is  one  of  no  common  in- 
terest. Presently,  at  intervals,  they 
pause,  and  then  may  be  heard  human 
tones  as  in  reading,  and  then  again 
break  forth  voices  from  the  circle  as  of 
angry  men.     Hard  by  may  be  seen  a 


man  travel-stained,  as  if  from  a  long 
journey  hastily  performed,  and  at  short 
intervals,  one  and  another  run  to  him 
from  out  the  group,  and  holding  with 
him  a  short  and  hurried  conversation, 
hasten  back  again  to  listen  to  the  read- 
er, who  holds,  as  you  may  see,  a  print- 
ed hand -bill  before  him.  That  travel- 
stained  man  has  ridden  express,  and 
you  begin  to  suspect  that  the  tidings  he 
has  brought  may  have  occasioned  this 
unusual  commotion  ;  and  so  they  have  ; 
for  he  has  brought  that  hand-bill,  which 
contains  the  account  of  the  blood  of 
Massachusetts  men  shed  by  British 
soldiers  at  Concord  and  Lexington,  on 
the  19ih  of  A  il,  17  .'5.  They  have 
just  received  the  tidings  on  that  Thurs- 
day morning,  May  19,  1775  ;  and  what 
you  see  is  the  first  outbreak  of  the  vari- 
ed emotions  produced  by  the  startling 
intelligence.  But  how  came  they  to  be 
assembled  there  on  that  day  ?  To  ex- 
plain that,  I  must  carry  you  back  a  lit- 
tle in  their  history. 

After  the  departure  of  Tryon,  these 
people  were  permitted  by  his  successor, 
Martin,  lo  enjoy  comparative  quiet. 
They  had,  however,  learned  one  lesson 
on  the  field  of  Alamance,  and  profited 
accordingly  ;  they  were  distrustful,  not 
of  themselves,  but  of  the  Government, 
and  had  learned  that  courage  was  wo'lh 
twice  as  much  with  discipline  as  it  is 
without  it ;  and  they  had  therefore 
sought,  by  military  drill,  to  be  better 
fitted  for  a  batile  field,  should  th<  y  ever 
be  called  to  enter  one.  And  they  were 
a  shrewd  people,  and  some  of  the  better 
informed  among  them,  who  watched 
passing  events,  felt  sure  that  the  time 
for  battle  would  come.  Upper  Carolina 
had  then  no  printing  press;  no  regular 
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mail  traversed  the  country  then,  and 
newspapers  were  scarce.  Still,  the  edu- 
cated men  of  the  region  contrived  to 
keep  themselves  apprised  of  events  with- 
out, and  when  intelligence  of  interest 
arrived,  it  was  usually  committed  to 
Writing,  and  the  people  supplied  the 
want  of  the  press  among  them  by  as- 
sembling at  intervals  in  Charlotte,  where 
these  written  documents  were  read  to 
them.  Many  of  these  papers  were  pre- 
pared by  their  clergymen,  and  when  the 
people  met  for  worship  on  Sundays,  it 
was  ea  y  to  disseminate  through  the 
county,  intelligence  that  news  had  arriv- 
ed, the  particulars  of  which  would  be 
read  to  the  people  on  a  certain  day. 
This  insured  an  assemblage.  So,  also, 
when  there  was  no  special  news,  they 
were  sometimes  convened  to  hear  the 
public  reading  of  papers,  prepared  by 
the  influential  men  among  them,  in 
which  were  set  forth  the  prospects  be- 
fore them,  and  they  were  instructed  to 
prepare  for  the  probable  future.  Very 
many  of  these  leaders  had  been  educat- 
ed at  Princeton,  and  belonged  to  the 
profession  of  law,  medicine  and  divini- 
ty, while  others  were  influential  from 
their  social  position.  It  was  not  less 
providential  that  the  masses  of  the  peo- 
ple had  been  taught  from  childhood  to 
respect  superior  intelligence,  and  the 
acknowledged  and  long  established  char- 
acters of  the  leading  men  of  the  country 
induced  the  people  readily  to  follow  the 
suggestions  of  their  judgments. 

These  circumstances  had,  therefore, 
led  to  frequent  assemblages  in  Charlotte, 
prior  to  the  19th  of  May,  1*775,  to  hear 
the  news,  and  join  in  the  discussions  o 
the  period.  As  matters  approached  a 
ejrisis,  it,  was  determined  that  Col.  Thos. 


Polk,  a  man  of  worth  and  influence. 
and  extensively  known  and  esteemed 
through  all  that  country,  should  be  em- 
powered to  call  a  formal  Convention 
whenever  it  should  be  advisable.  This 
convention  was  to  be  composed  of  two 
representatives  from  each  militia  com- 
pany district,  chosen  by  the  people 
themselves.  A  recent  attempt  by  the 
Governor  to  prevent  the  meeting  of  the 
Provincial  Congress,  and  a  dissolution 
by  him  of  the  House  of  Assembly,  after 
a  session  of  four  days  only,  before  any 
important  business  had  been  transacted 
— together  with  the  state  of  affairs  both 
in  England  and  some  of  the  other  Col- 
onies— induced  Col.  Polk  to  call  the 
Convention.  Such  a  call  was  sure  to 
bring  together,  not  merely  the  selected 
delegates,  but  the  whole  county  ;  and 
this  explains  the  presence  of  the  excited 
multitude  in  Charlotte,  on  the  1 9th  of 
May,  1775,  of  which  I  have  made  you 
imaginary  spectators. 

The  convention  proper  consisted  of 
between  twenty  and  thirty  members, 
one  of  whom  was  a  clergyman,  many 
others  professional  men,  and  nearly  one- 
half  conspicuous  for  their  exemplary 
and  consistent  lives  as  christians.  The 
convention  (or  to  speak  more  correctl}* 
the  whole  assemblage,  for  such  was  the 
absorbing  interest  of  the  occasion,  that 
the  speeches  made  were  delivered  at 
once  to  both  convention  and  people,) 
heard  addresses  from  Rev.  Hezekiah 
Jones,  a  highly  accomplished  scholar, 
and  Wm.  Kennon,  Esq.,  a  lawyer  of 
distinction  and  deserved  influence  ;  so 
that  the  three  learned  professions  com- 
bined their  power  to  set  the  revolution- 
ary ball  in  motion.  They  did  not,  ac- 
cording to   the  testimony  of  eye  wit- 
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Besses,  appeal  to  the  passions  or  seek  to 
stir  up  the  resentment  of  the  people ; 
they  spoke  to  their  reasons  ;  tbey  set 
before  them  plainly  the  causes  which 
were  at  the  foundation  of  the  contest 
■with  the  mother  country,  and  the  con- 
sequences to  be  apprehended,  should 
the  people  fail  to  make  a  firm  resistance 
to  the  right  claimed  of  taxing  the  colo- 
nies and  regulating  tbeir  internal  policy, 
without  allowing  them  to  be  heard. — 
Into  the  midst  of  this  assemblage  came 
the  messenger,  breathless  with  haste, 
bearing  the  tidings  from  Massachusetts. 
The  effect  was  that  of  fire  thrown  into 
gun-powder.  A  shout  went  up  from 
the  multitude,  "  Let  us  be  independent ! 
Let  us  declare  our  independence,  and 
defend  it  with  our  lives  and  fortunes." 
The  convention,  I  should  have  mention- 
ed, had  duly  organized  by  choosing 
Abraham  Alexander  tbeir  chairman  4 
and  John  McKnitt  Alexander  and 
Dr.  Brevard  tbeir  secretaries.  This 
body  immediately  appointed  the  three 
gentlemen  who  had  addressed  them, 
Brevard,  Kennon  and  Balch,  a  com- 
mittee of  their  body  to  prepare  suitable 
resolutions.  And  here  it  is  to  be  noted 
that  Dr.  Brevard,  whose  quick  and  sa- 
gacious mind  seems  to-bave  anticipated 
events,  bad  himself  prepared  -orne  days 
before,  certain  resolutions  of  independ- 
ence and  had  read  them  to  his  friends ; 
they  were  now  read  to  the  assemblage, 
and  were  referred  by  the  assemblage  to 
the  committee  ;  and  these  1  apprehend- 
ed to  be  the  resolutions  published  by 
Martin'  in  his  history  of  North  Caroli- 
na, as  those  which  were  finally  adopted. 
With  the  exception  of  a  short  clause 
referring  to  the  battle  of  Lexington,  the 
news  of  which  bad  just  reached  them, 


I  believe  them  to  be  the  original  resolu- 
tions which  Dr.  Brevard  had  privately 
prepared  before  the  meeting,  and  which 
formed  the  basis  of  those  adopted.  It 
has  been  said  that  they  differ  "  material- 
ly" from  those  adopted  ;  a  minute  com- 
parison of  them  will  show  that  this  is 
an  entire  mistake  :  the  differences  are 
little  more  than  verbal  and  slight,  with 
the  occasional  introduction  merely  of  a 
short  recital  by  way  of  preamble,  or  of 
a  phrase  making  the  meaning  more  ex- 
plicit; but  the  number  of  those  touch- 
ing the  main  subject  is  the  same  ;  the 
topics  treated  in  each  resolution  are 
precisely  the  same,  and  they  occur  in 
the  same  order,  and  in  all  really  impor- 
tant particulars  in  precisely  the  same 
words.  The  one  will,  on  examination, 
appear  to  be  a  simple  emendation  and 
slight  enlargement  of  tbe  other,  not  in 
any  particular  altering  the  sense  and 
meaning  of  a  single  resolution.  Judge 
Martin  obtained  them  in  manuscript, 
from  the  western  part  of  North  Caroli- 
na, and  procured  them  as  he  did  most 
of  his  other  materials,  before  the  year 
1800.  Not  long  after  that  period,  he 
removed  from  tbe  State,  first  to  Mississ- 
ippi and  afterwards  to  Louisiana.  I 
knew  him  intimately,  and  had  known 
him  from  my  childhood.  I  conversed 
with  him  touching  this  and  other  events 
in  our  history  :  for,  partly  at  his  sug- 
suggestion,  I  had  undertaken  to  prepare 
a  history  of  North  Carolina,  myself. — 
Many  of  his  original  materials  had  been 
lost,  for  in  the  latter  years  of  his  life  he 
was  blind.  His  book,  as  be  stated,  con- 
sisted rather  of  a  historical  memoranda, 
chronologically  arranged,  than  of  a  well 
digested  and  continuous  narrative;  but 
he  said  be  had  inserted,  as  he  believed, 
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nothing  for  which  he  had  not  collected 
some  authority.  The  only  mistake  he 
made  on  this  subject,  was,  in  supposing 
his  copy  of  these  resolutions  to  be  those 
which  were  adopted,  when  they  were,  as 
I  believe,  Dr.  Brevard's  first  private 
draft  of  them. 

Now,  to  resume  our  story  :  The 
committee  had  retired  to  perform  their 
duty  :  the  convention  remaining  in  ses- 
sion, heard  addresses  from  various  indi- 
viduals. And  now — I  speak  on  the 
testimony  of  an  eye  witness — occurred 
an  event  illustrative  of  the  scrupulously 
conscientious  character  of  these  people. 
You  must  kn^)w,  that  after  the  battle  of 
Alamance,  Tryon  exacted  of  those  who 
had  been  Regulators,  and  indeed,  of 
others  also,  an  oath  binding  them  "  ne- 
ver to  bear  arms  against  the  King,  but 
to  take  up  arms  rfpr  him,  if  called  up- 
on." In  that  convention  there  were 
men  who  had  taken  that  oath,  and  it 
weighed  upon  their  consciences.  One 
of  the  committee,  a  man  who  deeply 
sympathized  with  the  general  sentiment- 
and  who,  up  to  that  time,  had  sat  silent 
n  the  struggle  of  Ids  feelings — rose 
and  asked  of  the  chairman  this  ques- 
tion :  "  If  we  resolve  on  independence, 
how  shall  we  be  absolved  from  the  ob- 
ligations we  took  four  years  ago,  not  to 
oear  arms  against  King  George  III  ? — 
Mow  shall  we  clear  our  consciences,  af- 
;er  taking  that  oath  ?"  Now,  this  man 
was  not  influenced  by  fear,  or  want  of 
patriotism,  for  he  afterwards  proved 
himself  to  be  a  true  friend  to  the  cause 
of  his  country  ;  but  he  thought  that 
;iis  Bible  had  taught  him  that  God's 
blessing  was  promised  to  the  man  who 
Jiongh  "  he  sweareth  to  his  own  hurt, 
mangeth  not."     The  effect  of  this  ques- 


tion was  startling  ;  many,  who  in  their 
excitement,  had  forgotten,  for  the  mo- 
ment, Alamance,  Tryon,  and  their  oath, 
now  showed  by  their  manner,  that  the 
speaker  had  touched  a  chord,  the  vibra- 
tions of  which  were  felt  in  many  a  bo- 
som there.  It  was  necessary  that  an 
answer  should  be  given,  and  given  at 
once,  or  no  resolutions  of  Independence 
were  likely  to  be  adopted — at  least,  on 
that  occasion.  Some  cried  out  that  it 
was  "  nonsense  ;"  these  were  the  hot- 
headed and  impetuous.  Others,  more 
cool  and  thoughtful,  remarked  that  al- 
legiance and  protection  were  reciprocal ; 
that  when  the  King  declared  a  people 
out  of  his  protection,  their  allegiance 
ceased :  that  their  oath  was  binding 
only  while  the  King  preserved  to  them 
the  enjoyment  of  such  rights  as  they 
possessed  when  they  took  the  oath  ; 
and  as  he  had  formally  pronounced 
them  out  of  his  protection,  their  condi- 
tion was  changed  by  him,  without  their 
consent ;  and  consequently  the  oath  was 
not  binding.  At  last  one  man  simplifi- 
ed the  whole  subject  by  a  familiar  illus- 
tration. After  stating  that  no  such 
oath  was  ever  absolute,  but  always  con- 
ditional, he  pointed  to  one  of  the  trees 
near,  which  was  just  putting  forth  its 
leaves,  and  said  :  "  If  I  swear  to  do 
anything  as  long  as  the  leaves  continue 
on  that  tree,  I  am  bound  to  do  it  as 
long  as  the  leaves  are  there ;  but  when" 
ever  the  leaves  fall,  the  oath,  of  course, 
is  at  an  end,  and  I  may  then  do  as  I 
please."  The  illustration  was  sufficient, 
for  ail  the  convention  agreed  that  it 
was  exactly  applicable ;  and  so  they 
gladly  lifted  from  their  consciences  the 
weight  of  Tryon's  oath. 

The  convention   then   proceeded    to 
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enact  certain  regulations  and  by-laws, 
extending  their  session  to  midnight  01 
later,  sitting  in  the  Court-House,  says 
one  of  them,  "  neither  sleepy,  hungry 
or  fatigued."  The  committee,  with  the 
resolutions  on  Independence,  came  in, 
and  these  with  the  by-laws  and  regula 
tions,  were  taken  up  by  the  convention. 
One  Secretary  read  the  resolutions,  the 
other  the  by-laws.  All  was  silent  a- 
dcath.  The  chairman  rose.  To  these 
are  you  all  agreed  ?  said  he,  when, 
from  every  voice,  there  went  up  for  a 
response,  Aye.  It  was  then  determin- 
ed that  the  convention  should  adjourn 
the  next  day,  and  that  at  noon  what 
they  had  determined  on  should  be  read 
to  the  assembled  people.  The  20th  of 
May  dawned  on  them  brightly ;  the 
people  of  Mecklenburg,  men,  women 
and  children  were  there.  Tiiey  were 
told  to  assemble  around  the  Court 
House  door  to  hear  what  their  repre- 
sentatives had  done.  At  noon,  Col. 
Thomas  Polk  stood  above  them  on  the 
steps  of  the  building,  and  read  to  them 
these  words,  and  that  you  may  judge 
f.r  yourselves  how  far  they  varied  "ma- 
terially" from  what  Martin  has  pub- 
lished, and  what,  with  the  single  ex- 
ception of  the  reference  to  the  battle  of 
Lexington,  I  believe  to  be  Dr.  Brevard's 
original  draft,  I  shall  read  them  to- 
gether. 


RESOLUTIONS,    READ    BY/ 
COL.  rOLK. 

Resolved,  That  who- 
soever directly  or  indi- 
rectly, abetted,  or  in  a- 
ny  way,  form  or  man- 
ner, countenanced  the 
unchartered  and  dan- 
ger his  invasion  of  our 
rights,  as  claimed    by 


RESOLUTIONS,     AS    PUB- 
LISHED BY   MARTIN. 

Resolved,  That  who- 
soever directly  or  indi- 
rectly abets,  or  in  any 
way,  form  or  manner 
countenances  the  inva- 
sion of  our  rights,  as  at- 
tempted by  the  Parlia- 
ment of  Great  Britain, 


Great  Britain,  is  an  en- 
emy to  this  country,  to 
America,  and  to  the  in1 
he^ent  and  inalienable 
rights  of  man. 

Resolved,  That  we, 
the  citizens  of  Mecklen- 
burg county,  do  hereby 
dissolve  the  political 
bands  which  have  con- 
nected us  to  the  moth- 
er country,  and  hereby 
absolve  ourselves  from 
all  allegiance  to  the 
British  crown,  and  ab- 
jure nil  political  con- 
nection, contract,  or  as- 
sociation, with  that  na- 
tion, who  have  wanton- 
ly trampled  on  our 
rights  and  liberties,  and 
inhumanly  shed  the 
blood  of  American  pat- 
riots at  Lexington. 

Resolved,  That  we 
do  hereby  declare  our- 
selves a  free  and  inde- 
pendent people,  are, 
and  of  right  ought  to 
be.  a  sovereign  and  self- 
governing  association, 
under  the  control  of  no 
power  other  than  that 
of  our  God  and  the 
general  government  of 
the  Congress ;  to  the 
maintenance  of  which 
independence,  we  so- 
lemnly pledge  to  each 
other  our  mutual  co- 
operation, our  lives,  our 
for  unes,  and  our  most 
sacred  honor. 

Resolved,  That  as  we 
now  acknowledge  the 
existence  and  control 
of  no  law  or  legal  offi- 
cer, civil  or  military, 
within  this  county,  we 
do  hereby  ordain  and 
adopt,  as  a  rule  of  life, 
all  and  every  of  our 
former  laws— wherein, 
nevertheless, the  crown 
of  Great  Britain  never 


is  an  enemy  to  this 
country,  to  America, 
and  the  rights  of  man. 


Resolved,  That  we,. 
the  citizens  of  Mecklen- 
burg county,  do  hereby 
dissolve  the  political 
bands  which  have  con- 
nected us  with  the  mo- 
ther country,  and  ab- 
solve ourselves  from  all 
allegiance  to  the  Brit- 
ish Crown,  abjuring  all 
political  connexion  with 
a  nation  that  has  wan- 
tonly trampled  on  our 
rights  and  liberties,  and 
inhumanly  shed  the  in- 
nocenlclood  of  Amer- 
icans at  Lexington. 


Resolved,  That  we 
do  hereby  declare  our- 
selves a  free  a'  d  inde- 
pendent people ;  that 
we  arc,  and  of  light 
ought  to  be,  a  sovereign 
and  self-governing  peo- 
ple, under  the  power  of 
God  and  the  General 
Congress  ;  to  the  main- 
tenance of  which  inde- 
pendence, we  solemnly 
pledge  to  a. eh  other 
our  mutual  co-opera- 
tion, our  lives,  our  for- 
tunes, and  our  most  sa- 
cred honor. 


Resolved,  That  we 
hereby  order  and  adopt, 
as  rues  of  conduct,  all 
and  each  of  our  former 
Inws,  and  the  crown  of 
Great  Britain  cannot 
be  considered  hereafter, 
as  holding  any  rights, 
privileges  or  immuni- 
ties among  us. 
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until  tli e  slaughter  ol  our  countrymen 
at  Lexington  had  compelled  our  fathers 
to  fight,  that  we  began  even  to  have  an 
army  ;  and  it  was  rot  until  they  had 
been  in  the  field  for  a  year,  and  gained 
some  confidence  in  their  strength  and 
skill,  that  they  dared  to  declare  them- 
selves independent.  Even  the  Provin- 
cial Congress  of  North  Carolina,  con- 
taining some  of  the  very  men  who  sign- 
ed the  Mecklenburg  declaration,  could 
not,  in  1775,  be  brought  to  the  point 
of  urging  the  Continental  Congress  to 
declare  in  lependence,  though  all  wish- 
ed it.  It  would  have  been,  as  they  sup- 
posed, indiscreet  and  injudicious,  they 
meant  surely  to  pluck  the  pear  at  last, 
but  they  meant  also  to  wait  until  it  whs 
ripe.  And  to  the  eye  of  the  Provincial 
Conoress  of  North  Carolina,  perpetually 
quickened  in  vision  by  the  aid  of  their 
Mecklenburg  brethen,  the  fruit  did  ripen 
before  its  maturity  was  visible  to  any 
pne  else  ;  for  theirs  was  the  first  Provin- 
cial Congress  that  dared  to  recommend 
to  the  Continental  body  to  declare  the 
country  independent.  It  was  on  the 
12th  of  April,  1776,  that  the  true  Pro- 
vincial Congress  of  North  Carolina  unan- 
imously adopted  a  resolution  in  these 
words : 

"  Resolved,  That  the  delegates  for  this 
colony,  in  the  Continental  Congress,  be 
empowered  to  concur  with  the  delegates 
of  the  other  colonies,  in  declaring  Inde- 
pendence, and  forming  foreign  alliances, 
reserving  to  this  colony  the  sole  and  ex- 
clusive right  of  forming  a  Constitution  and 
Laws  for  this  colony,  and  of  appointing 
delegates  from  time  to  time  (under  the  di- 
rection of  a  general  representative  thereof,) 
to  meet  the  delegates  of  the  other  colonies." 
This,  we  repeat,  is  the  first  open  and 
pullic  ^echration  for  independence,  by 


the  proper  authority  of  any  one  of  the 
colonies,  that  can  be  found  on  record. 
It  p/eceded  the  National  Declaration  of 
Independence  nearly  three  months,  and 
is  one  month  older  than  *he  action  of 
the  Virginia  Provincial  Congress,  re- 
commending a  National  Declaration  of 
Independence.  And  now  a  few  words 
for  the  correction  of  an  historical  error, 
in  which  North  Carolina  has  some  little 
interest.  I  have  already  told  you  that 
some  supposed  the  document  of  May 
30,  1775,  to  be  the  Mecklenburg  IJtc- 
laration  of  Independence,  and,  Indeed, 
siieh  a  statement  has  been  published  as 
history.  It  is  not  that  declaration  ;  but 
it  is  an  authentic  document,  founded  on 
that  declaration,  and  meant  to  cany  out 
its  principles  into  action.  Certain  facts 
connected  with  this  matter  are  undenia- 
ble, because  they  are  sustained  by  the 
oaths  of  most  respectable  witnesses,  ta- 
ken by  order  of  the  State  of  North  Car- 
olina, and  deposited  in  her  office  of 
State ;  and  here  give  me  leave  to  add, 
that  to  these  oaths  I  have  resorted  pri- 
marily for  testimony. 

First,  then,  no  less  than  seven  wit- 
nesses of  most  unexceptionable  charac- 
ter swear  positively  that  there  was  a 
meeting  of  the  people  of  Mecklenburg 
at  Charlotte,  on  the  19th  and  20th 
days  of  May,  1775,  that  certain  resolu- 
tions distinctly  declaring  the  indepen- 
dence of  Great  Britain  were  then  and 
there  prepared  by  a  committee,  read 
publicly  to  the  people  by  Col.  Thomas 
Polk,  and  adopted  by  acclamation  ;  that 
they  were  present  and  took  part  in  the 
proceedings  themselves,  and  that  John 
McKnitt  Alexander  was  a  Secretary  of 
the  meeting.  These  seven  swear  posi- 
tively to  the  date,  the  19th  and   20th 
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days  of  May,  1775.  In  addition,  seven 
others,  equally  above  suspicion,  swear 
that  thev  were  present  at  precisely  such 
a  meeting  as  that  described  above.  One 
of  them  also  shears  that  be  is  the  last 
surviving  member  of  the  Convention 
by  whose  order  the  resolutions  were 
drawn.  His  language  is,  "  When  the 
members  met,  and  were  perfectly  or- 
ganised for  business,  a  motion  was  made 
to  declare  ourselves  independent  of  the 
Crown  of  Great  Britian"  Mark  the 
language ;  it  was  not  to  frame  regula 
tions  for  the  preservation  of  good  order 
in  the  county.  He  then  proceeds,  "Dr. 
Ephraim  Brevard  was  then  appointed 
to  give  us  a  sketch  of  the  Declaration 
of  Independence,  which  he  did."  It  will 
bo  remembered  that  Brevard  was  Chair- 
man of  the  Committee,  and  according 
to  the  statement  of  all,  was  understood 
to  have  been  the  writer  of  the  docu- 
ment. The  other  six  witnesses  in  this 
group  all  swear  that  what  they  heard 
was  an  abjuring  ot  the  authority  of 
George  III.,  and  all  without  exception 
say  that  the  instrument  they  heard 
read  declared  independence  of  the  Brit- 
ish crown.  All,  further  agree,  that  the 
instrument  of  which  they  speak,  was 
read  to  the  people  from  the  steps  of  the 
Court  House  in  Charlotte,  by  Colonel 
Thomas  Polk,  and  received  by  the  peo- 
ple with  loud  acclamations  of  approval. 
And  further,  all  swear  that  it  was  in 
the  month  of  May,  1775,  though  they 
do  not  name  the  precise  day  ;  for  at  the 
time  they  swore,  the  day  had  never 
been  called  in  question.  A  distinguish- 
ed statesman  had  denied  that  there  had 
ever  been  a  meeting  at  Mecklenburg  for 
such  a  purpose  at  all;  and  the  chief 
point  in  the  testimony   was  simply  t  > 


establish  the  general  fact  of  a  meeting 
and  declaration  before  July  4th,  1776. 
And  further,  it  is  to  be  remarked  that  I 
of  these  seven  who  thus  swear  positive-  , 
ly  to  the  date  of  the  19th  and  20th  of  i 
May,  time  had  scattered  them,  and  age 
frosted  their  heads  :  some  were  in  Geor- 
gia, some  in   Tennessee,  and  some  still 
in  Caroliua;  and  yet,  separated  as  they 
had  been  for  years,  without  opportuni- 
ty of  consultation  with  each  other,  when 
from  various  remote  points  their  affida- 
vits are  brought  in,  all  who  swear  to  a 

... 
specific  date,  with  undeviating  uniform-  . 

ity  fix  it  on  the  19th  and  20th  days  of 
May,  1775.  Why,  that  date  was  as  in-  ! 
delibly  fixed  in  the  memories  of  that 
class  of  men  who  have  a  faculty  for  re-  ''■■ 
taining  dates,  as  the  4th  of  July  is  fixed 
in  your  memories.  You  know  and  can- 
not forget,  that  on  that  day  your  fore- 
fathers in  Congress  declared  the  country 
independent ;  you  remember  the  day  by 
reason  of  what  your  fathers  did — these 
men  can  no  more  forget  their  date  than 
you  forget  yours  ;  for  they  remember 
it  by  reason  of  what  they  did  them- 
selves. Well  then,  here  are  fourteen 
unimpeachable  witnesses,  who,  either 
by  positive  statement  as  to  time,  or  by 
facts  proved  to  have  occurred  on  a  par- 
ticular  occasion,  which  facts  do  fix  the 
time;  here  I  say  are  fourteen  witnesses, 
who,  if  human  testimony  can  prove 
anything,  do  show  beyond  all  peradven- 
ture,  that  on  the  20th  of  May,  1775,  a 
certain  paper  was  read  and  adopted  in 
their  hearing,  whereby  the  people  of 
Mecklenburg  county  did  abjure  allegi- 
ance to  the  British  crown,  and  did  de- 
clare themselves  independent.  Such  a 
paper  then  was  in  existence  on  that  day, 
and  was  in  the  possession  of  the  Secre- 
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tary,  John  McKnitt  Alexander.  This 
is  one  fact,  at  least,  established.  Now 
what  became  of  that  paper?  I  am 
about  to  show  you  by  a  connected  chain 
of  testimony  what  became  of  it,  and 
further  that  it  is  identical,  word  for  word, 
and  letter  for  letter,  with  the  document 
I  have  read  here  to-night,  as  the  Meck- 
lenburg Declaration  of  Independence. 
And  first,  who  was  John  McKnitt  Alex- 
ander, and  what  his  character  ?  He 
was  a  man,  who,  born  in  Pennsylvania 
came  in  when  young  with  the  tide  of 
Scotch-Irish  emigration,  which,  as  I  have 
already  told  you,  peopled  that  part  of  the 
State.  Prudent,  frugal,  industrious,  in- 
telligent, methodical,  pious,  he  accumu- 
lated a  handsome  estate,  and  exhausted 
at  last  by  the  decay  of  nature,  rather 
than  by  disease,  he  descended  to  the 
grave  at  the  advanced  age  of  four  score 
and  one.  Of  honesty  the  most  un- 
doubted, and  truthfulness  that  was  nev- 
er questioned,  he  possessed  as  he  de- 
served, the  respect  of  the  entire  com- 
munity. An  elder  in  the  Presbyterian 
church  for  a  great  many  years,  Treasu- 
rer of  the  Synod  of  the  two  Carolinas 
for  a  long  time,  and  often  entrusted  by 
that  body  with  business  the  most  impor- 
tant ;  he  sustained  through  life  an  un- 
blemished character.  Well,  into  the 
possession  of  this  man  went  all  the  re- 
cords and  documents  pertaining  to  the 
Mecklenburg  meetings.  Dr.  Brevard,  his 
co-Secretary,  entered  the  army  as  a  sur- 
geon, was  captured  and  imprisoned  at 
Charleston,  and  on  his  release  returning 
to  his  native  county,  sank  under  the  in- 
juries his  constitution  had  sustained  in 
his  imprisonment.  The  documents  were 
then  confided  to  Alexander,  the  other 
Secretary.  How  many  copies  were 
Vol.  H— 27. 


made  of  the  resolutions  of  indepen- 
dence of  the  20th  May,  we  cannot  say, 
though  some  of  the  witnesses  state  that 
they  were  so  often  repeated  orally  on 
that  day,  that  many  had  them  fixed  in 
memory.  Be  this  as  it  may,  there  were 
certain  copies  made  by  John  McKnitt 
Alexander  himself,  of  which  he  spoke 
particularly,  and  in  some  instances  to 
witnesses  yet  living.  He  distinctly  stated 
that  he  had  furnished  a  copy  from  the 
original  document,  to  Dr.  Hugh  Wil- 
liamson, who  had  undertaken  to  write  a 
history  of  North  Carolina;  and  also  an- 
other copy  to  General  William  Richard, 
son  Davie,  an  officer  of  the  revolution 
a  distinguished  lawyer,  and  employed 
also  in  the  foreign  diplomacy  of  the 
United  States.  General  Davie  had  been 
reared  in  the  settlement,  and  was  the 
nephew  of  one  of  the  clergy  there.  In 
the  year  1800,  John  McKnitt  Alexan- 
der's house  and  papers  were  consumed 
by  fire.  At  that  time  many  were  liv- 
ing who  had  been  actors  at  Charlotte, 
on  the  19th  and  20th  of  May,  1775. 

They  naturally  feared  that  the  docu- 
ments were  all  irrecoverably  lost — and 
so  some  of  them  were,  particularly  the 
original  book  of  minutes  ;  but  Mr.  Alex- 
ander soon  allayed  apprehensions  as  to 
the  Declaration  itself,  by  stating  that 
there  were  copies  in  existence  of  his 
own  hand-writing  which  he  knew  to  Le 
correct,  and  particularly  mentioned  that 
he  had  given  one  to  General  Davie- 
Some  time  after  the  fire,  Hon.  Judge 
Cameron,  (still  ljvi*  g,)  in  the  course  of 
his  official  duty,  was  in  Salisbury,  where 
he  met  Mr.  Alexander.  The  parties  had 
been  acquaintances  and  friends  for  years. 
Th  •  conversation  turned,  as  it  often  did 
between  them,  on  our  revolutionary  hi» 
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tory,  when  Mr.  Alexander  lamented  the 
loss  of  the  original  documents  by  fire 
but  consoled  himself  as  to  the  Declara- 
tion by  saying,  that  some  time  before 
the  calamity,  he  had  given  a  copy,  which 
he  knew  to  be  correct,  to   Gen.  Davie : 
"therefore,"   said    he,  (I   use   his  own 
words,)  "  the  document  is  safe."     At  a 
subsequent  period,  and  indeed  on  the 
last  interview  he  ever  had  with  Judge 
Cameron,  when  he  was  so  blind  that  he 
could  recognize  him  by  his  voice  only, 
he  then  told  him  that  Davie's  copy  was 
perfectly  correct.     Soon  after  the  death 
of  Gen.  Davie,  on  the  examination    of 
his  papers,  (I  give  you  the  testimony  as 
sworn  to  by  a  credible  witness,)  a  paper 
was  found,  known  by  the  witness  to  be 
in  the  hand  writing  of  John  McKnitt 
Alexander,  commencing  with  the  follow- 
ing words  :  "  North  Carolina,  Mecklen- 
burg County,  May   20,   17*75."     Then 
follows  a  brief  narrative  or  history  of 
the    assembling   of  the  inhabitants   of 
Mecklenburg  a',  Charlotte,  on  the  20th 
of  May,  as  I  have  related  it,  and  the 
adoption  of  the   resolutions  which  are 
given  at  length  in  the  MS.,  in  John 
McKnitt  Alexander's  handwriting,  ver- 
batim, as  I  have  read  them  to  you.  The 
residue  of  the  paper  states  that  some 
by-laws  were  made,  merely  to  preserve 
order ;  that  the  documents,  after  ap- 
proval by  the  people,  on  the  20th  of 
May,  were  sent  by  a  special  messenger 
to  the  Continental  Congress,  and  gives 
their  answer,  as  I  have   already  stated 
it,  not  from  this  paper,  but  from    the 
affidavit  of  the  messenger  himself.     A- 
mong  Alexander's  papers  was  also  found 
a  written  statement,  in  his  own   hand- 
writing, filed  carefully  away,  mentioning 
the  destruction  by  fire  of  the  original 


paper  in  1800,  but  adding  that  he  had 
sent  copies  to  Dr.  Williamson  and  Gen. 
Davie.     The  paper  that  was  in  Davie's 
possession  is  now  preserved  \£  the  office 
of  State  in  North  Carolina.  »  Now  as  to  : 
the  paper  sent  to  Williamson  :    Hon. 
Montfort  Stokes  was  Governor  of  North 
Carolina  in  the  year  1831 ;    while  he 
occupied  that  high  position,  he  testified 
that  in  the  year  1793,  (mark  the  date,) 
he  saw  in  the  possession  of  Dr.  William- 
son a  copy  of  the  documents  of  the  20th 
May,  1775,  in  the  handwriting  of  John 
McKnitt  Alexander,  together  with  a  let- 
ter to  Williamson  from  Alexander — and 
that  he  conversed  with   Williamson  on 
the  subject.     I  asked  you  to  mark  the 
date,  because  it  has  been  put  down  as 
an  historical  fact,  (on  what  authority  I 
cannot  say,)  that  the  date >of  the  earliest 
copy  of  the  resolutions  was  in  Septem- 
ber, 1800 — after  the  destruction  of  the 
original  by  fire.     Here  we  have  them,  as 
I  have  presented  them  to  you,  in  1793. 
But  this  is  not  all.  Among  the  young 
men  who  were  present  at  Charlotte  on 
that   memorable    19th    and   20th,  was 
one,  who  was,  as  he  states,  a  deeply  in- 
terested spectator,  then  twenty  years 
old.     This  youth  joined  the   army  at 
once  as  a  private,  afterward  became  an 
officer,  and  conducted  himself  during 
his  whole   military  career   with  great 
bravery.     When  he  retired  from  the 
service,  he  resumed  his  classical  studies, 
and  became  a  clergyman  in  that  region 
of  country,  exercising  his  office  for  more 
than    thirty   years   with    unblemished 
character.     He  kept  a  Journal  of  all 
that  occurred,  from    the    meeting   in 
Mecklenburg  on  the  20th  May,  through 
the  whole  of  his  military  career,  and 
carefully  preserved  a  copy  of  the  paper 
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read  by  Col.  Polk  from  the  Court  House 
steps.  He  had  not  obtained  it  from 
Alexander  afterward,  as  Williamson  and 
Davie  had,  but  made  it  at  the  time. 
The  memoir  which  he  wrote  contained 
that  copy  pt  agrees  verbatim  with  what 
I  have  read.  Nor  yet  have  we  done. 
No  one  in  Western  Carolina  has  aught 
personally  reproachful  or  disparaging  to 
say  of  a  Graham.  The  stock  is  too  well 
known  ;  it  has  not  degenerated  in  the 
present  generation.  Among  the  young 
men  at  that  meeting,  which  he  unhesi- 
tatingly affirms  was  held  on  the  19th 
and  20th  of  May,  1775,  in  Mecklenburg, 
was  Joseph  Graham,  who  afterward 
freely  shed  his  blood  for  the  principles 
which  he  heard  Thomas  Polk  read  that 
day.  Hear  how  the  highest  officer  in 
the  State  speaks  of  him  :  "The  state- 
ment of  Gen.  Joseph  Graham,  another 
surviving  officer  of  the  Revolution,  a 
.  citizen  and  a  soldier  worthy  cf  the  best 
days  of  the  Republic,  will  be  read  with 
pleasure  and  perfect  confidence  through- 
out the  wide  range  of  his  acquaintance." 
He  was  there.  What  is  his  statement  ? 
Why,  that  the  Resolutions  of  Indepen- 
dence prepared  by  Dr.  Brevard,  were, 
as  he  believes,  precisely  in  the  words 
that  appeared  afterward  in  print,  and 
precisel)7,  therefore,  as  I  have  read  them 
to  you. 

I  think  we  know  now  what  Carolini- 
ans, at  least,  mean  by  the  Mecklen- 
burg Declaration  of  Independence,  and 
I  think  further,  that  we  have  proven 
its  authenticity. 

If  the  two  facts  are  established  that 
there  was  a  meeting  on  the  19th  and 
20th,  and  that  a  paper  was  read,  it 
puts  an  end  to  the  claim  of  the  docu- 
ment of  the  3<|th,  to  be  the  Declaration 


of  Independence,  for  its  own  date  dis- 
prpves  it.  The  first  paper,  if  any, 
would  be  prepared  in  answer  to  the 
cry  of  the  people  then  made,  "  let  us 
declare  our  independence  ;"  it  would  be 
made  while  the  people  were  then  and 
there  assembled,  and  would  be  read  to 
them,  not  concocted  afterward  by  the 
County  Committee  at  o^e  of  their 
meetings,  and  by  then  set  forth  to  the 
people  at  their  homes ;  it  would  say 
something  boldly  and  unequivocally 
about  independence,  about  refusing  fur- 
ther allegiance  to  the  British  Crown ; 
it  would  not  set  forth  a  document,  in 
which  the  word  independence  does  not 
once  occur — it  would  not  be  content  with 
a  delicate  insinuation  that  as  protection 
and  allegiance  are  reciprocal,  therefore, 
the  King  having  put  them  out  of  his 
protection,  they  would  make  a  few  tem- 
porary regulations  for  themselves,  till 
the  Provincial  Congress  should  act. 
That  is  not  the  fashion  of  speech,  my 
couutrymen,  in  that  legion.  They  are 
not  afraid  to  speak  out  in  good,  plain, 
wholesome  English,  just  exactly  what 
they  mean ;  and  I  am  apt  to  think 
they  know  as  well  what  independence 
means  as  any  set  of  men  on  this  broad 
continent.  But  the  instrument  of  the 
30th  furnishes  other  evidence  that  it 
was  not  meant  as  a  Declaration  of  In- 
dependence ;  for  it  is  avowedly  to  be  of 
force  but  for  a  time ;  until  the  Pro- 
vincial Congress  should  direct  otherwise 
"  in  regulating  the  jurisprudence  of  the 
province."  Thus  showing,  first,  that 
they  must  have  wished  a  temporary in- 
dependence, if  this  be  their  declaration  • 
and,  secondly,  that  the  true  intent  of 
the  document  was  to  "  regulate  the  ju- 
risprudence of  the  province  "  merely* 
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But  there  is  one  fact  incidentally 
mentioned  in  the  story  ol"  the  19th  and 
20th  of  May,  which,  with  a  knowledge 
of  the  localities,  becomes  very  strong 
confirmatory  testimony.  You  remem- 
ber that  on  the  day  of  meeting,  the  ex- 
press arrived  with  the  news  of  Lexing- 
ton and  Concord.  Now,  if  any  one 
will  take  the  trouble  to  turn  to  the 
584th  page  of  the  2nd  volume  of  Mr_ 
Lossing's  interesting,  useful  and  patrio- 
tic field  book  of  the  Revolution,  he  will 
find  there  a  letter  from  Richard  Caswell, 
one  of  the  North  Carolina  delegates  to 
the  Continental  Congress,  an  attentive 
examination  of  which  will  show  that 
Governor  Caswell,  on  Sunday,  the  1st 
of  May,  17*75,  met  at  Petersburg,  in 
Virginia,  the  express  from  Massachu- 
setts, bringing  the  news  of  the  battle  of 
Lexington.  We  may  well  believe  that 
the  brave  men  of  New  England  lost  no 
time  in  communicating  to  the  sister  co- 
lonies that  war  had  begun.  The  battle 
near  Boston  occurred  on  the  19th  of 
April,  1775  ;  we  will  suppose  that  they 
sent  off  tidings  on  the  20th  of  April ; 
vou  must  bear  in  mind  that  those  were 
not  the  days  of  railroads,  steamboats, 
or  public  conveyances  ;  so  you  will  not 
be  surprised  to  find  that  a  horseback 
traveller,  making  all  the  speed  he  could, 
had  occupied  ten  or  eleven  days  in 
reaching  Petersburg.  His  journey  south- 
ward would  next  take  him  to  Halifax, 
in  North  Carolina,  for  thither  led  then 
the  only  mail  route.  This  would  oc- 
cupy him,  on  horseback,  probably  six 
days,  which  would  bring  him  to  the  7th 
of  May.  He  had  then  to  diverge  west- 
ward from  Halifax  to  Charlotte,  a  dis- 
tance of  some  hundreds  of  miles,  over 
a  country  with  bad  roads  and  difficult, 


of  travel  even  now.  It  would  takehira 
in  the  then  state  of  that  country,  about 
twelve  days  diligent  riding  to  reach 
Charlotte,  and  this  would  bring  him  to 
the  19th  of  May.  He  could  not,  at  any 
rate,  without  criminal  loitering — and  : 
that,  too,  when  he  carried  an  express — 
have  prolonged  his  journey  from  Hali- 
fax to  Charlotte  to  twenty-three  days, 
never  reaching  it  until  the  30th  of  May  ; 
and  yet  (the  testimony  shows  that  he 
arrived  oh  the  day  Independence  was 
declared,^ and  that  his  arrival  quickened 
the  declaration.  It  must  then  have  been 
made  on  the  20th ;  and  this  is  to  my 
mind  at  least,  conclusively  proved  by 
the  fact  that  the  document  of  that  day 
does  distinctly  refer  in  express  terms 
to  the  slaughter  of  onr  northern  bre- 
thren near  Boston,  on  the  19th  of 
April,  [a  fact  which  roused  the  Caroli- 
nians almost  to  frenzy,]  while  that  of 
the  30th  is  perfectly  silent  concerning 
Lexington — not  a  syllable  in  it  of  this 
most  exciting  event. 

If  the  resolves  of  the  30th  were  the 
Mecklenburg  Declaration,  and  if  the 
Carolinians  were  quickened  in  making 
it,  by  the  news  of  the  murder  of  their 
brethren  at  the  East,  is  it  not  most  mar- 
vellous that  not  the  slightest  allusion 
should  be  made  to  the  blood-stirring 
story  ?  I  might  go  further  and  show 
how  the  mistake  arose  of  confounding 
the  proceedings  of  the  30th  with  the 
true  Declaration  of  the  20th  ;  for  I  dis- 
covered among  the  Revolutionary  pa'- 
peis  of  an  ancestor  of  my  own,  the  do- 
cument on  which  the  whole  error  has 
been  founded.  It  was  the  proclama- 
tion of  the  Royal  Governor,  dated  after 
he  fled  on  board  one  of  the  armed  ves- 
sels of  the  Crown,  setting  forth  among 
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other  matters  that  he  had  seen  publish- 
ed in  one  of  the  only  two  papers  in  the 
Colon}',  certain    "  resolves  of  a  set  of 
people  styling  themselves  a  Committee 
for  the   County   of  Mecklenburg,  most 
traitorously  declaring  the  entire  dissolu- 
tion of  this  country,  and  setting  up  a 
system  of  rule  and  regulation  repugnant 
to  the  laws  and  subversive  of  His  Ma- 
jesty's Government."     This  document, 
from  the  description  of  it,   applied  ex- 
actly to  the  resolves  of  the  30th  ult., 
(setting  up  a  system,  &c.,)  which  were 
printed,  and  again  re  printed  in  Massa- 
chusetts, New  York  and  South  Carolina; 
but  had  no  reference  to  the  short  decla- 
ration of  the  20th,  whichfcet  up  no  rules 
or  regulations   whatever, ,  and  was  not 
printed.      It  was  not   printed,  because 
everywhere  out  of  Mecklenburg— even  I 
in    North     Carolina     herself— it    was  I 
thought  to  be  too  strong  to  permit  any 
hope  of  reconciliation,  and  it  was  there- 
fore deemed  injudicious  to  print  it  then. 
The  resolves  were  printed,  because  their 
chief  object  was  to  establish  a  temporary 
government,  and  they  were  valuable  as 
furnishing  a  model  to  other  counties  in 
the  State,  which,  in  point  of  fact,  those 
counties  very  soon  followed.     After  the 
national  declaration  the  end  was  gained, 
and  there  was  no  need  of  printing  it ; 
beside  which,  the  men  of  Mecklenburg 
were  too  busy  fighting  for  what  had 
been  declared  on  the  4th  of  July,  to 
trouble  themselves  about  printing,  when 
they   were  some  three  hundred  miles 
from    any  printing    press.       It  was  no 
time   to  be   discussing   the   point  who 
first   made  a  declaration  of  independ- 
ence ;  there  it  was%  made,  and  it  was 
their  business  just  to  maintain  it  by 
hard  fighting  ;  but  they  never  forgot  in 


Mecklenburg  what  they  had  done,  and 
the  whole  story,  showing  the  entire  po- 
pular belief  of  the  country,  is  told  in 
the  homely  but  expressive  answer  of  a 
gray-haired  old  Scotchman,  who  was 
present,  a  youth,  at  Charlotte,  on  the 
19th  and  20th,  when  the  declaration 
was  made,  and  fought  through  the 
whole  war  of  the  Revolution.  When 
asked  if  he  knew  anything  of  the  af- 
fair, he  answered  :  "  Och,  aye  ;  Tarn 
Polk  declared  independence  lany  before 
any  body  else.''1 

I  pray  you  pardon  me,  for  having  so 
long  trespassed  on  your  indulgent  pa 
tience.  I  am  lecturing  out  of  my  prop- 
er place  in  the  course,  and  have  not  had 
time  to  make  my  lecture  short ;  let  me 
hasten  to  the  moral  of  my  story.  Ye 
are  my  countrymen,  gathered  from  all 
parts  of  our  broad  land.  Probably  the 
blood  of  some  brave  soldier  from  each 
one  of  the  glorious  old  Thirteen,  that 
with  Washington  to  lead,  went  through 
fire  to  baptize  a  nation  in  their  blood 
and  to  name  it  Free,  is  represented  here 
to-n'ght.  There  is  circling  here  through 
our  veins  the  blood  of  New  England 
and  New  York,  of  Jersey  and  Pennsyl- 
vania, brave  little  Delaware,  Maryland, 
Virginia,  the  Carolinas  and  Georgia; 
and  the  blood  of  men  from  all  these, 
once  made  a  common  pool  on  more  th^n 
one  hard  fought  field.  No  sound  was 
then  heard  of  sectional  feeling,  saying  I 
fio-lit  for  Massachusetts,  and  I  for  Vir- 
ginia, I  for  Connecticut,  and  I  for  Cali- 
fornia, I  for  Jersey,  and  I  for  Georgia. 
No,  the  cry  was,  We  fight  for  the  free- 
dom of  all — we  want  no  freedom  which 
does  not  cover  all — we  will  have  no 
freedom  but  for  all — and  have  it  for  cdl, 
with  God's  good  help,  we  will,  or  leave 
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our  bones  to  bleach  on  the  fields  of  our 
country.  Ah,  it  is  glorious  to  sit  down 
and  turn  over  the  pages  of  those  stirring 
times,  until  the  heart  throbs  and  the 
eye  waters,  and  we  rise  to  the  full  ap- 
preciation of  the  dignity,  the  sublimity 
of  that  purest,  most  unselfish  revolution 
recorded  in  the  world's  history.  Ah  ! 
that  is  the  process  by  which  to  bring 
out  the  true  feeling — intensely  Ameri- 
can. Look  back,  look  back,  my  coun- 
trymen !  Oh,  how  our  brave  old  fathers 
clung  together.  Boston  was  in  trouble 
in  1774.  North  Carolina  expressed  her 
sympathy,  and  at  a  cost  of  £800  sterl- 
ing, sent  to  her  a  vessel  loaded  with 
provisions.  The  town  from  which  it 
went  had  but  six  hundred  inhabitants, 
and  the  whole  colony  but  one  hundred 
and  fifty  thousand.  Again,  hear  them 
after  the  acts  of  Parliament  leveled 
against  Boston.  They  speak  in  their 
Provincial  Congress:  "  Resolved,  That 
the  inhabitants  of  Massachusetts  Pro- 
vince have  distinguished  themselves  in 
a  manly  support  of  the  rights  of  Amer- 
ica in  general,  and  that  the  cause  in 
which  they  now  suffer  is  the  cause  of 
every  honest  American,  who  deserves 
the  blessings  which  the  constitution 
holds  forth  to  him.  That  the  grievances 
under  which  the  town  of  Boston  labors 
at  present  are  the  effect  of  a  resentment 
leveled  at  them,  for  having  stood  fore- 
most in  an  opposition  to  measures  which 
must  eventually  have  involved  all  Brit- 
ish America  in  a  state  of  abject  depen- 
dence and  servitude."  These  be  noble 
words.  Again,  hear  these  same  men  of 
Mecklenburg,  (of  whom  I  have  said  so 
much,)  in  one  of  their  meetings  of  1775: 
"The  cause  of  Boston  is  the  cause  of 
all:  our  destinies  are  indissolubly  con- 


nected with  those  of  our  Eastern  fellow- 
citizens,  and  we  must  either  submit  to 
all  the  impositions  which  an  unprinci- 
pled Parliament  may  impose,  or  support 
our  brethren  who  are  doomed  to  sustain 
the  first  shock  of  that  power  which,  if  suc- 
cessful there,  will  ultimately  overwhelm 
all  in  the  common  calamity."  These  are 
brotherly  tones,  and  think  you  the  Bos- 
ton men  of  that  day  did  not  appreciate 
them  ?  Why  Massachusetts  had  her 
sons  down  in  Carolina,  and  the  men 
understood  and  loved  each  other.  Let 
Josiah  Qmncy,  the  young  patriot  of 
Boston,  tell  the  story,  for  he  was  the 
man  who  could  tell  it.  He  was  at  the 
house  of  Cornelius  Harnett,  the  man 
who  drew  the  resolution  in  the  Provin- 
cial Congress,  calling  on  the  Continental 
body  for  a  Declaration  of  Independence; 
the  man  whom  Quincy  described  to  his 
countrymen  as  "the  Samuel  Adams  of 
North  Carolina."  He  says,  "  Robt. 
Howe,  Harnett,  and  I,  made  the  social 
triumvirate  of  the  evening."  They  set- 
tled then  the  plan  of  "  continental  cor- 
respondence," and  Quincy  went  home 
to  tell  his  countrymen  that  North  Car- 
olina, and  indeed  all  the  South,  would 
join  Massachusetts  in  her  resistance. 
The  North  and  the  South  then  felt  as 
brethren ;  and  now,  ye  sons  of  the 
North — ye  men  with  the  blood  of  the 
dead  soldiers  and  heroes  of  New  Eng- 
land, New  York,  Jersey,  Pennsylvania, 
coursing  through  your  veins  ;  ye  sons 
of  the  North,  one  and  all — I  stand  here 
with  the  blood  of  the  Southron  in  my 
veins — and  I  hold  out  my  hand  in  love 
to  you  ;  our  fathers  were  brethren,  and 
fought  side  by  side,  and  they  comforted 
each  other  in  death  on  the  battle  field, 
and  they  loved  each  oiher  ;  what  should 
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we  do?  Will  ye  refuse  ray  offered 
hand  ?  Oh,  no!  it  cannot  be,  ye  cry — 
you  are  our  brethren,  for  we  are  all  chil- 
dren of  one  household.  Aye,  and  so  we 
be — and  so  with  God's  blessing,  would 
we  ever  be.  And  as  children  of  one 
great  household,  what  should  be  our 
conduct  ?  Mutual  forbearance  and  love; 
and  a  united  resistance  to  all,  come 
when  they  may  and  from  where  they 
raay,  who  would  sow  discord  betweeen 
us.  We  are  a  large  household  ;  there 
must  be  some  diversities  of  opinion  ;  let 
there,  however,  be  none  on  this  great 
determination,  \h  : — that  our  diversities 
of  opinion  shall  be  so  discussed  with  en- 
tire respect  for  the  rights  and  consci- 
ences of  each  other,  and  our  mutual  de- 
termination in  all  honor  and  honesty  to 
support  each  other's  just  rights  shall  be 
so  fulfilled,  that  there  shall  be  no  dis- 
cord that  can  lead  to  a  rupture  of  fam- 
ily ties. 

Paramount  to  all  other  matters  of  in- 
terest with  us  justnow,  is,  Iappr  hend, 
the  determination  to  do  as  o  .r  fathers 
did,  stand  together  through  life,  and  if 
necessary,  in  death,  on  the  battle  fie'd 
How  near  we  may  be  to  the  need  of  i  11 
our  strength,  God  only  knows,  but  the 
day  is  coming  when  we  shall  need  it. 
May  it  find  us,  when  it  comes,  neither 
disunited  nor  unprepared  for  its  ap- 
proach. The  moral  of  my  story,  then, 
is  briefly  this:  that,  sprung  from  fath. 
ers  who  all  did  well,  and  manfully  act- 
ed their  parts  together,  it  becomes  not 
us,  their  sons,  either  to  forget  their  suf- 
ferings and  achievements,  or  to  spurn 
their  example.  May  I  not,  with  be- 
coming modesty,  say,  in  conclusion,  for 
the  good  old  State  that  has  furnished 
my  theme,  that,  as  one  of  the  children 


of  the  common  household,  while  treat- 
ed with  respect  and  kindness,  she  is  ex- 
ceedingly good  natured,  and  not  over 
ready  to  take  offence  when  no  wrong  is 
meant.  She  can  understand,  too,  a  joke 
among  friends.  She  is  willing  the  oth- 
er children  of  the  family,  especially  the 
little  and  the  young  ones,  should  (if  it 
will  afford  their  childishness  any  amuse- 
ment,) call  her  "sleepy  old  Rip  Van 
Winkle."  Rip  Van  Winkle  be  it  then  : 
it  is  a  respectable  soubriquet,  for  it  is 
Dutch,  and  North  Carolina  has  rather 
a  fancy  for  Dutch  blood,  inasmuch  as  it 
has  never  proved  itself  cowardly :  but 
let  me  tell  you,  sleepy  as  you  may  think 
Rip  to  be,  he  follows  the  fashion  of  his 
country,  and  generally  sleeps,  to  use  the 
phrase  of  his  people,  "  with  one  eye 
open."  Rip  thinks  he  was  wide  awake 
on  the  20th  of  May,  1775,  in  Mecklen- 
burg— wide  awake,  when,  on  the  morn- 
ing of  the  27th  of  February,  1776,  he 
fought  the  loyalists  to  the  number  of 
1,500,  and  made  a  clear  field  of  it,  scat- 
tering them  and  crushing  their  princi- 
ples throughout  Carolina  ;  wide  awake 
on  the  12th  of  April,  1776,  when  he 
told  the  Continental  Congress  to  shout 
out,  without  fear,  Independence ;  wide 
awake,  when,  after  the  war,  almost  one 
of  his  first  acts  was  to  found  an  Uni- 
versity ;  wide  awake  when  he  took  the 
lead  and  ordered  the  first  geological  sur- 
vey of  any  State  in  this  Union ;  and 
above  all,  wide  awake  when  he  saved 
the  money  he  earned,  and  so  always 
paid  promptly  every  dollar  he  owed, 
from  the  time  he  was  a  freeman,  and  nev- 
er had  occasion  to  give  his  promissory 
note,  much  less  deny  his  signature  to  it 
afterward  ;  wide  awake  when  he  resolv- 
ed to  use  a  little  of  his  surplus  money 
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to  show  his  respect  and  regard  for  a 
very  worthy  gentleman  and  friend  of 
his,  one  Mr.  George  Washington,  and 
so  caused  the  best  sculptor  in  the  world 
to  make  a  marble  image  of  his  departed 
friend,  and  had  it  set  up  that  the  chil- 
dren might  know  what  was  old  Rip's 
idea  of  a  man.  Who  would  have 
thought,  by  the  way,  that  the  sleepy 
old  fellow  was  so  full  of  gratitude  and 
good  taste  !  Really,  he  does  not  seem 
to  have  been  such  a  drowsy  character 
after  all;  and  now,  go  where  he  is,  per. 
haps  he  will  be  lying  down,  and  per- 
chance you  will  think  he  is  again  asleep  : 
but  let  me  tell  you,  he  knows  very  well 
all  that  is  going  on  in  the  great  family 
household,  and  how  each  child  is  getting 
on  in  the   world ;  and    he  knows,  too, 


something  about  the  families  that  are  o^ 
no  kin  to  him  ;  and  just  whisper  to  him 
that  you  think  there  are  thieves  and  en- 
emies prowling  around  the  old  home- 
stead, and  he  will  tell  you  that  he  kuows 
it,  and  you  will  see  him  on  his  feet  in  \ 
an  instant ;  and  when  he  is  wanted, 
there  he  will  be,  rifle  in  hand,  with  a 
man's  heart  and  a  man's  strength,  to  do 
all  a  man's  duty;  and  when  he  has 
done  it,  he  will,  perhaps,  quietly  lie  down 
again ;  and  whether  he  is  too  sleepy, 
or  whether  he  is  too  modest,  I  cannot 
say — but  so  it  is,  that  after  he  has  done 
all  that  a  man  should  do,  he  will  be 
very  sure,  unless  obliged  to  speak,  to 
say  little  or  nothing  about  it.  Ladies 
and  gentlemen  this  is  Rip  Van  Winkle. 
I  hope  you  like  him. 


TWO-LIPS. 


BY    PETER    PEPPER    POD,    ESQ. 


I  have  he?  rd  of  tulips  often, 

But  I  never  saw  before, 
Two-lips  that  the  heart  could  soften, 

By  their  mild  expressive  glow, 
Till  I  beheld  the  lips  of  Nancy, 

Wreathed  in  beauty  all  the  while, 
Breathing  as  my  heart  did  fancy, 

Kindness  to  me  in  each  smile ! 

Then  my  heart  with  love  o'erflowing, 
Filled  my  bosom  with  delight ; 

When  I  saw  her  two-lips  going- 
Flush  with  beauty,  love  and  light ; 

Nothing  could  be  more  enchanting, 
Than  to  see  the  nectar  flow, 

From  her  two-lips  brightly  sparkling 
O'er  a  bosom  white  as  snow  ! 


Sweetly  beneath  her  dove-like  eyes, 

All  so  innocent  and  blue, 
That  they  resemble  Heaven's  skies, 

Where  her  soul  was  beaming  through ! 
In  one  continued  fervent  stream, 

Of  pure  love,  warm  from  the  heart ; 
To  cheer  and  brighten  every  scene, 

Where  she  chanced  to  throw  a  dart. 

Yes  I've  heard  of  tulips  often, 

But  I  never  saw  before, 
Two-lips  that  the  heart  could  softon, 

By  their  mild  expressive  glow. 
Till  J  beheld  the  lips  of  Nancy, 

Wreathed  in  beauty  all  the  while. 
Breathing  as  my  heart  did  fancy 

Kindness  to  me  in  each  smile ! 
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yo  in. 
RASPAIL. 


Ji  pr   efere  les  orages  de  la  liberie  a  la  securite  de  Vesdavage'. 


We  read  in  the  Paris  correspondence 
of  the  National  Intelligencer,  the  fol- 

v  lowing  paragraph : 

"  Madame  Raspail  died  a  few  days 

■  since  ********* 
The  funeral  was  attended  by  an  immense 
number  of  democrats,  mostly  of  the 
laboring  class,  who  desired  to  express 
their  sympathy  for  her  husband, — one 
of  the  apostles  of  their  cause,  who,  will, 

'  in  all  probability,  die  one  of  its  mar- 

Ityrs." 

Who  is  that  martyr  of  liberty,  whom 
twenty  thousand  democrats  dare  to  ac- 
kno  ledge  as  the  apostle  of  their  cause, 
in  the  face  of  an  infamous  despot,  sur- 

|  rounded  by  the  bloody  bayonets  of  half 

I'  a  million  of  lawless  pretorians? 

Francois  Vincent  Raspail  was  born 
at  Carpentras,  in  the  year  1*794.  His- 
tory has  not  yet  recorded  anything 
worth  mentioning,  concerning  either  his 

;  family  or  his  childhood.     It  will  be  only 

I  after  he  has  paid  the  debt  of  nature 
that  diligent  biographers  will  dive  into 
the  archives  of  Vancluse,  and  laborious- 
ly unfold  the  recollections  of  his  early 
friends,  so  as  to  bring  forth  the  wonder- 
ful  precocity   and   startling   anecdotes 


which  must  necessarily  adorn  the  biog- 
raphies of  great  men.  We  know,  how- 
ever, that  his  first  instructor  was  a  ven- 
erable clergyman,  who  spared  neither 
time  nor  perseverance,  to  instil  into  the 
youthful  mind  of  his  beloved  pupil,  the 
sound  precepts  of  a  truly  philosophical 
education.     His  name  was  Lysserie. 

Gifted  with  a  powerful  mind,  which 
stamped  his  decline  with  uncommon  en- 
ergy, that  worthy  priest  shunned  the 
contact  of  the  world,  lived  amidst  books, 
and  devoted  his  meditations  to  the  so- 
lution of  what  is  now  termed  "The 
Great  Social  Problem."  Far,  however, 
from  sharing  the  illusions  of  modern 
reformers,  he  was  deeply  imbued  with 
the  belief  that  a  social  renovation  could 
not  possibly  be  the  work  of  one  day,  or 
even  generation,  but  the  labor  of  a 
whole  age,  so  as  to  derive  from  a  grad- 
ual enlightenment  of  the  masses,  that 
calm  appreciation  of  facts  and  conse- 
quences, without  which,  nations,  as  well 
as  men,  are  doomed  either  to  live  in 
perpetual  slavery,  or  consume  in  a  state 
of  inevitable  anarchy,  all  their  strength, 
all  their  patriotism. 

The  sublime  precepts  of  Christianity 
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were  his  only  guides,  and  a  true  inter- 
pretation of  the  spirit  of  the  Scriptures 
was  the  fundamental  basis  of  his  doc- 
trine. Compelled,  however,  to  go  be- 
yond a  prejudiced  meaning  of  words, 
and  thus  happily  abandoning  an  inces- 
sant cause  of  idle  contentions  for  asser- 
tions reared  on  obvious  truths,  and 
which,  therefore,  required  no  other  evi- 
dence than  the  assent  of  an  unsophisti- 
cated mind,  he  established  principles 
which  must,  sooner  or  later,  dictate 
man's  conduct. 

After  many  years  of  impartial  inves- 
tigations into  the  moral  history  of  man- 
kind and  the  mysterious  workings  of 
the  human  heart,  rendered  still  more 
effective  by  a  rare  tolerance  in  the  ex- 
amination of  clashing  doctrines,  he  fra- 
med, and  gave  to  the  world,  a  positive, 
practical  and  new  system  of  ethics.  The 
good  curate,  thought,  in  his  artless  phi- 
lanthropy, that  it  would  be  greeted  with 
enthusiasm,  and  immediately  become 
the  Constitution  and  the  Gospel  of  the 
people  :  but  he  was  sadly  disappointed. 
They  remained  indifferent  to  his  ap- 
peals, and  fell  once  more  the  victims  of 
their  own  ignorance  and  folly. 

Under  such  a  kind  and  learned  pre- 
ceptor, Francois  Vincent  could  not 
fail  soon  to  become  a  proficient  in  rea- 
soning as  well  as  in  science, — for  his 
teacher  aimed  more  at  an  entire  con- 
trol of  mind  than  a  mere  knowledge  of 
facts.  Yet,  as  an  extensive  acquaint- 
ance with  th«  objects  of  our  thoughts, 
is,  as  a  matter  of  course,  the  first  re- 
quisite for  a  "  rational"  application  of 
the  mental  powers,  he  had  laboriously 
trained  his  memory ;  made  him  ac- 
quainted through  the  medium  of  the 
senses  with  many  of  the   phenomena 


of  outward  nature;  rendered  him  fa-j 
miliar  with  the  most  important  sciences  ; 
explained  the  theory  of  the  celestial 
bodies,  and  the  nature,  affinities,  con- 
nections and  importance  of  the  terres- 
tial  elements,  not  from  books,  indeed, 
but  amidst  the  Alps  and  on  the  banks 
of  the  Rhone. 

After  Raspail's  mind  had  been  thus 
fully  prepared  lor  the  infusion  of  com- 
plex  ideas,  he  was  entrusted  with  books, 
more  as  a  last  resort  than  as  a  primary 
source  of  information.  His  own  origi- 
nality gave  him  the  solution  of  the  prob- 
lems first  proposed  to  him  by  the  im- 
pression of  the  senses ;  and  when  the 
time  came  to  launch  into  the  specula- 
tions of  other  men,  store  his  mind 
with  transmitted  facts,  and  weigh  the| 
exactness  of  metaphysical  assertions,  he 
could  then,  not  only  give  an  original 
analysis  of  every  historical  event  or  phi- 
losophical hypothesis,  but  also  collect 
and  classify  all  the  leading  truths 
lating  to  any  subject. 

At  the  age  of  eighteen,  Raspail  was  I 
appointed  to  the  Chair  of  Metaphysics 
in  the  College  of  Montpell'er,  but  hav- 
ing evinced  an  extraordinary  aptitude  to 
scientific  investigations,  he  relinquished 
it  for  the  professorship  of  Chemistry. 

In  1815,  after  the  defeat  at  Waterloo, 
the  southern  provinces  of  France  loudly 
condemned  the  course  of  the  fallen 
"Tyrant;"  claimed  to  have  always  felt 
for  Napoleon  and  his  "accomplices," 
a  most  inveterate  and  natural  hatred ; 
and,  so  as  to  gain  the  favor  of  the  new 
king,  held  themselves  up  as  victims  of 
an  ungodly  despotism.  Perhaps  they 
were  right  after  all.  Many  staunch  im- 
perialists became  firm  royalists  as  the 
white  fiaff  waved  over  the  ranks  of  the 
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victorious  bands  of  Blucher;  and,  to 
give  glaring  proofs  of  their  attachment 
to  the  Bourbons,  they  unmercifully  de- 
nounced, persecuted,  and  even  murdered 
both  the  faithful  followers  of  the  van- 
quished Emperor,  and  the  partisans  of 
the  Revolution  of  '93.  May  the  name 
of  Louis  XVIII  ever  revive  in  the  mem- 
ory of  the  French  people  the  awful  re- 
membrance of  Trestaillons  ! 

Victim  of  this  unjust  proscription, 
Raspail  abandoned  his  home  and  went 
to  Paris  in  search  of  food  and  shelter. 
From  that  day  he  devoted  all  his  ener- 
gy and  talents  to  the  welfare  of  man- 
kind and  the  success  of  the  holy  cause 
of  liberty. 

Although  a  leader  in  all  the  conspi- 
racies which  were  planned  against  the 
Bourbons,  and  an  indeiatigable  member 
of  the  democratic  press,  Raspail  still 
found  time  to  pursue  his  scientific  in- 
vestigations. The  government,  however, 
urged  by  a  blind  rancor,  constantly 
thwarted  all  his  efforts,  and  often  incar- 
'  cerated  him  for  advocating  scientific,  as 
well  as  political,  retorms,  with  that  bold- 
ness becoming  a  philanthropist  and 
patriot.  In  spite  of  these  obstacles 
Raspail's  discoveries  were  received  a- 
broad  with  a  just  enthusiasm  ;  and  sev- 
eral foreign  "  Savants  "  dedicated  their 
works  to  him  as 

"  The  Creator  of  Organic  •Chemis- 
try." 

The  liberals  succeeded  at  last  in  over- 
*  throwing  a  contemptible  king,  who,  af- 
:ter  perjuring  himself,  violated  the  lib- 
erties of  the  French  people,  and  strove 
to  plunge  them  into  the  religious  blind - 
r  r.ess  and  slavish  stupidity  of  the  middle 
ages.     Such  a  wanton  disregard  of  all 


rights  and  justice,  deserved  an  exempla- 
ry punishment.  The  Revolution  of 
July  1830,  is  still  present  to  the  mind 
of  every  one.  May  it  always  be  a  ter- 
rible warning  to  the  unfaithful  magis- 
trates who,  trampling  under  foot  all  the 
claims  of  mankind,  erect  on  the  ruins 
of  civil  liberty,  a  throne  adorned  from 
the  degradation  of  the  people,  glittering 
with  public  misery  and  shame ! 

Raspail  fought  like  a  hero,  and  stain- 
ed with  his  blood  the  impregnable  bar- 
ricades of  Paris.  Unfortunately  the 
victory  inured  to  the  benefit  of  a  few 
politicians  headed  by  Lafayette,  who 
without  at  all  consulting  the  people,  be- 
stowed upon  Louis  Philippe  the  crown 
so  violently  snatched  from  Charles  X. 
These  blifd  and.  unlucky  statesmen  be- 
came the  first  victims  of  their  arbitrary 
conduct.  Philippe,  as  soon  as  seated 
on  the  throne  of  his  cousin,  assumed 
the  appearance  of  liberalism,  courted 
the  favor  of  the  republican  party,  and 
endeavored  to  increase  his  popularity 
by  conferring  on  the  victors  of  Jul}',  the 
cross  of  a  worthless  order,  created  for 
the  occasion. 

Raspail  disdainfully  refused  the  in- 
sidious honor;  and  thinking  that  the 
people  were  ready  to  seek  in  a  bloody 
battle  their  last  chance  of  regaining  the 
republic,  so  impudently  wrested  from 
their  hands  by  a  clique  of  ambitious 
men,  he  openly  renewed  his  democratic 
cruzacle. 

He  then  organized  the  famous  secret 
club,  known  as  the  "  Societe  des  Armis 
du  Pewple  ;"  and  had  already  succeeded 
in  undermining  the  weak  structure  of 
the  new  government,  when  the  con- 
spiracy was  detected  and  himself  brought 
before  the  High  Court  of  Justice.     His 
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uncommon  eloquence  saved  him,  and  he 
was  acquitted. 

A  short  time  before  the  trial,  the 
king,  by  a  stroke  of  his  cunning  policy, 
created  Raspail  Knight  of  the  Legion 
of  Honor.  Our  worthy  immediately 
protested  against  such  a  dangerous"  fa- 
vor, which  he  considered  as  an  insult. 
'Raspail  must  accept,"  said  Casimir 
Perier,  then  Prime  Minister,  "  or  he 
shall  end  his  days  in  a  dungeon."  The 
stern  democrat  persisted,  and  by  an  en- 
ergetic denial,  stigmatized  the  perfidious 
monarch  who  was  doomed  to  be  soon 
precipitated  from  his  ephemera]  gran- 
deur by  the  just  vengeance  of  an  incens- 
ed people, 

From  that  day  Raspail  may  be  said 
to  have  lived  only  in  a  prison  ;  yet,  he 
incessantly  rais  d  his  powerful  voice  in 
behalf  of  his  oppressed  countrymen,  and 
from  the  dark  recesses  of  a  dreary  dun- 
geon, unmercifully  lashed  the  apostates, 
who,  after  serving  all  causes,  betrayed 
that  to  which  they  owed  their  rise,  their 
power  and  their  fortune. 

The  time  passed  in  the  prisons  of 
Ste  Pelagie  and  Mt.  St.  Michel,  he  still 
devoted  to  the  cause  cf  mankind  ;  and 
resuming  his  scientific  researches,  he 
composed  the  great  pathological  work 
which  was  to  seal  his  fame  (Dictionnaire 
de  la  Sante  et  de  la  Maladie.) 

After  a  detention  of  five  years,  he  was 
set  at  liberty,  and  being  anxious  to  put 
in  practice  the  theories  he  always  ad- 
vocated with  so  much  talent,  established 
in  his  own  house,  and  at  the  cost  of  his 
whole  fortune,  an  hospital  for  the  poor. 
His  first  efforts  were  to  eradicate  a  foul 
cutaneous  disease,  the  last  remnant  of 
the  plague  of  the  middle-ages,  which, 
though   in   a  milder  form,  still  rased 


among  the  poorer  classes.  He  was 
eminently  successful,  and  often  the  grate- 
ful plebeians  left  Raspail  repeating  as 
once  did  the  people  of  Capernaum  : 
"and  he  put  forth  his  hands  and  touch- 
ed him,  saying,  "I  will,  be  thou  clean, 
and  immediately  his  leprosy  was  clean- 
sed." 

As  he  practised  medicine  gratuitous- 
ly and  without  a  license,  the  Faculty  of 
Paris  caused  him  to  be  indicted  and 
again  imprisoned  during  a  long  term  of 
years.  They  were  willing  to  overlook 
his  political  doctrines,  so  as  to  have  the 
honor  of  counting  the  "  immortal  Rasp- 
ail "  as  a  member  of  their  justly  cele- 
brated body.  They  urged  him  to  make 
application  for  the  degree  of  Doctor, 
promising  to  confer  on  him  the  greatest 
dignities  in  their  gift,  but  he  constantly 
refused.  He  aimed  at  establishing  a 
new  school,  which  could  not  possibly 
emerge  into  scientific  tenets  that  never 
will  deviate  from  Hippocrates  or  Ga- 
len. 

In  1848,  after  the  fall  of  his  deadly 
foe,  and  the  establishment  of  a  Republi- 
can Government  in  France,  he  published 
at  Paris,  the  "  Reformateur  "  and  Hami 
du  Peuple,  two  radical  papers  which 
aimed  at  checking  the  monarchical  ten- 
dencies, so  threatening  at  the  time.  His 
generous  efforts,  however,  could  not  re- 
sist the  sway  of  prejudice,  still  sustain- 
ed by  the  tame  policy  of  the  rulers. 
The  people  fearing  !o  become  once  more 
the  victims  of  the  deceit  which  in  1830 
had  stript  them  of  democratic  institu- 
tions, impatiently  watched  for  a  favor- 
able opportunity  to  regain  by  force  what 
they  had  lost  by  treachery.  They  at 
last  rose  in  arms,  and  without  Raspail's 
assent,  placed  him  at  the  head  of  the 
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Provisional  Government*  This  melan- 
choly insurrection  was  defeated.  Louis 
[Blanc  and  Ledru-R,ollin  fled,  but 
Kaspail,  who  was  conscious  of  his  in- 
inocence,  disdained  the  blind  vengeance 
bf  his  enemies.  He  was  once  more  ar- 
raigned before  the  High  Court  of  Justice 
at  Bourges,  and  sentenced  to  perpetual 
jbanishment — the  penalty  of  death  for 
political  offences  having  been,  a  few 
months  before,  abolished  by  Arago, 
Lamartine  and  their  colleagues. 

It. 

This  fatal  insurrection — to  which  we 
thiefly  ascribe  the  fall  of  the  Republic — 
and  the  unexpected  indifference  with 
•wbich  France  seems  to  bear  the  yoke 
|f  a  contemptible  and  ridiculous  despot, 
eaust  appear  so  unintelligible  to  the 
(Majority  of  our  readers,  that  we  beg 
leave  to  offer  a  few  remarks  on  the  pres- 
ent state  of  political  knowledge  and 
democratic  aspirations  in  that  unhappy 
JOuntry. 

The  French  people  will  no  longer 
l>lace  implicit  fath  in  any  form  of  !gov- 
jjrnment  whatever.  Never  prepared  for 
he  emergencies  which  must  necessarily 
trise  from  political  revolutions,  and  al- 
ways the  victims  of  treacherous  rulers, 
it  the  very  time  when  they  willingly 
kgan  making  the  sacrifices  required  for 
i  transition  from  anarchy,  to  a  settled 
tnd  definite  form  of  government,  they 
Lever  fully  enjoyed  their  civil  rights, 
ather  under  the  monarchies  inflicted 
ipon  them  or  the  republics  they  had 
iiemselves  founded. 

They  once  believed  in  political  dog- 
jtias,  and  from  the  Champ  de  Mai  to 
[he  Etats-Oeneraux,  the  historian  may 
nd  many  assertions  of  political  ethics, 


not  at  all  unworthy  of  England  or  even 
America.  This  happy  time  is  however 
gone,  gone  forever  ! — and  yet,  perhaps 
as  a  national  consequence,  the  French 
people,  the  true  people,  jilebs,  are  con- 
stantly willing  to  trust  any  politician 
without  reserve.  Kossuth  once  told  in 
a  few  words  the  result  of  such  a  heed- 
less confidence;  "France,"  said  thatgreat 
patriot,  "  has  never  yet  raised  a  single 
man  to  the  seat  of  power,  who  has  not 
sacrificed  his  country's  freedom  to  his 
personal  ambition." 

In  fact,  it  may  be  truly  affirmed  that 
the  French  people  constantly  claimed 
rights  which  they  were  uuable  to  exer- 
cise without  .great  dangers,  both  to 
themselves  and  the  State ;  principles 
they  had  not  been  taught  to  understand 
"  practically,"  and  political  liberties  be- 
yond their  education  and  experience. 
What  do  they  know  of  a  free  press  ? 
It  has  never  existed  in  France,  except 
during  such  short  periods  that  they 
only  knew  its  licentious  effects.  Where 
did  they  ever  see  in  the  numerous  po- 
litical machines  they  endeavored  to  set 
up  nine  times  in  half  a  century,  that 
system  of  checks  and  balances  which 
in  the  present  state  of  human  progress 
is  the  only  condition  of  lasting  exist- 
ence of  a  free  government  ?  Can  they 
trace  in  all  their  constitutional  history, 
previous  to  the  year  1848,  a  single  ap- 
plication of  universal  suffrage  ?  Was 
the  Judiciary,  that  last  bulwark  of  pub- 
ic liberties,  ever  fully  i     ep<  ndent  1 

It  cannot  be  doubted,  however,  that 
the  French  are  deeply  imbued  with  the 
true  principles  of  equality,  and  ardently 
desire  the  enjoyment  of  political  free- 
dom— as  we  sometimes  lcng  after  un- 
kuown  felicities,  without  ever  knowing 
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what  they  are,  even  when  in  the  course 
of  time  these  dear  objects  of  our  aspira- 
tions are  at  last  granted  to  us> — but 
their  "  impulsiveness  "  is  such,  that  these 
two  essential  elements  of  public  welfare 
cannot  fail  to  escape  from  their  hands 
as  soon  as  grasped. 

After  all,  if  this  national  defect  was 
the  only  obstacle  to  their  establishing  a 
lasting  democracy,  it  could  be  easily 
overcome,  because  the  laws  of  experience 
apply  to  nations  as  well  as  to  men  ;  but 
the  people  have  never  thought  or  acted 
for  themselves,  at  least  in  political  mat- 
ters, and  have  always  followed  deceitful 
leaders,  who,  without  having  the  same 
faults,  had  mean  passions  to  satisfy, 
criminal  aims  to  attain,  and  an  undaunt. 
ed  selfishness  to  guide  their  course. 

As  a  matter  of  course,  these  despica- 
ble politicians  instead  of  promoting  the 
enfranchisement  of  the  masses,  hindered 
it  by  insuperable  obstacles.  One  of 
these  obstacles  may  be  ascribed  to  the 
false  doctrine  which  the  people  have 
been  taught  in  the  last  few  years — "  a 
sort  of  practical  and  direct  policy,  tend- 
ing to  divert  their  minds  from  higher 
moral  precepts,  both  in  matters  of  gov- 
ernment and  social  institutions,"  viz  : 

In  the  vast  field  of  politics,  the  bot- 
tom is  everything,  the  form,  nothing. 
As  the  votaries  of  the  Utilitarian  School 
of  Bentham,  they  value  much  more  a 
single  progress  in  the  science  of  me- 
chanics than  all  the  improvements  which 
the  genius  of  man  can  ever  introduce 
into  the  complex  machinery  of  monarch- 
ical or  republican  form  of  government. 
The  worthies  who  first  discovered  print- 
ing, the  steam  engine  and  the  cotton- 
gin,  are,  in  the  opinion  of  these  great 
reformers,  far  superior  to  those  who  in- 


vented the  Republic.  Thus,  Gottem- 
burg,  Fulton  and  Whitney,  have  more 
claims  to  public  gratitude  than  Solon 
Rousseau  or  "Washington.  In  fine, 
they  firmly  believe  and  boldly  advocate, 
that  without  material  comfort,  neither 
education  nor  liberty  are  possible  ;  there- 
fore, the  best  means  of  enabling  the 
people  to  deserve,  obtain  and  preserve  a 
democratic  form  of  government — if  this 
be  at  all  necessary — is  to  give  them 
bread  or  potatoes,  which  cannot  fail  ul- 
timately to  render  any  one  worthy  of 
freedom  and  independence. 

It  is  not  our  province  to  discuss  the 
merits  or  defects  of  this  sophistical  the- 
ory. It  certainly  contains  many  obvi- 
ous truths,  but  when  we  consider  that 
it  was  the  principal  cause  of  the  French 
people's  submission  to  an  ignominious 
tyranny,  disgraceful  to  any  nation,  such 
as  the  Turks  themselves  would  blush  to 
endure,  we  repudiate  it  with  all  the 
energy  of  an  undaunted  conviction  ! 

Now,  to  the  Coups  cfEtat.  This  un- 
heard of  usurpation  of  public  liberties 
so  dearly  bought,  found  the  people  in 
an  abnormal  situation,  resulting  from 
the  very  doctrines  we  have  just  sum- 
med up.  Already  led  into irretriveable 
errors,  they  did  not  consider  the  viola- 
tion of  the  Constitution  as  an  infamous 
disregard  of  their  rights,  or  if  they  did, 
very  few  indeed,  were  incensed  at  such 
a  high-handed  measure.  Still,  we  must 
bear  in  mind  that  they  had  already 
been  deprived  of  every  liberty  :  there 
was  no  free  press  to  diffuse  truth  and 
knowledge  among  the  masses  ;  no  uni- 
versal suffrage  to  render  the  national 
representation  the  genuine  exponent  of 
the  popular  will.  We  may  even  assert 
that  under  the  Democracy  of  February 
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there  was  less  liberty  than  under  the 
aunarcby  of  July.  Their  very  repre- 
sentatives had  already  spoliated  them 
of  freedom  ;  and,  urged  by  a  most  dis- 
picable  ambition,  were  every  day  striv- 
ing to  seal  their  tyranny,  in  erecting 
.upon  the  ruins  of  the  crumbling  Re- 
public a  monarchy  for  ever  odious. 

The  Coups  (PEtat,  upon  the  whole 
avenged  the  people  of  their  jpast  suf- 
ferings ;  and  it  was  with  unfeigned  sat- 
isfaction they  beheld  the  Legitimists 
and  Orleanists,  all  royalists  of  a  very 
'elastic  conscience,  driven  away  from  the 
Senate  by  the  bayonets  of  the  soldiery. 
We  must  not  be  surprised,  then,  if  the 
whole  nation  did  not  take  up  arms 
against  an  usurper,  whose  defeat  would 
have  promoted  the  triumph  of  their 
worst  enemies. 

Still,  it  must  be  said  that  the  people 
were  astounded  by  the  audacity  of  Mr. 
Bonaparte,  and  when  they  thought  of 
shaking  off  their  fetters,  it  was  too  late. 
All  they  could  do  was  to  suffer  in  si- 
lence, and  organize  secretly,  under  the 
veil  of  a  wilful  submission  to  military 
despotism,  a  union  which  would  enable 
them  at  some  further  time,  to  break  the 
yoke  of  a  base  and  clownish  despot. 

In  the  meanwhile,  the  relaxation 
which  always  follows  any  political  rev- 
olution, reconciled  the  people  withtheir 
voluntary  dependence.  A  sort  of  mock 
suffrage,  enforced  by  the  irrefutable 
logic  of  loaded  horwitzers,  was  gener- 
ously granted;  lying  promises  were 
made  in  profusion ;  and,  strange  to 
tell !  these  deceitful  declarations  from 
,jl  man  who  always  trampled  under  foot 
the  laws  he  had  solemnly  sworn  to  pro- 
ject, were  eagerly  believed  by  the 
masses. 


In  spite  of  all  our  efforts,  we  can  find 
no  other  reason  to  explain  a  voluntary 
abjection,  which,  when  viewed  from 
afar,  reflects  the  utmost  disgrace  upon 
a  nation,  heretofore  the  vanguard  of 
civilization  in  Europe. 

Some,  perhaps,  wilLascribe  it  to  fear. 
The  French  people  afraid  ?  It  would 
be  for  the  first  time.  "Do  you  not 
dread  my  powers  ?  once  asked  Alex- 
ander to  their  ancestors.  "  We  ?"  an- 
swered the  Gaulish  ambassadors  to  the 
conqueror  of  Asia,  "We  dread  only  one 
thing:  that  the  skies  should  fall  upon 
our  heads." 

The  generality  of  readers,  know  of 
the  French  only  their  modern  exploits, 
but  they  should  not  forget  that  from 
the  most  remote  times  they  were  cele- 
brated for  their  warlike  spirit.  Ask  He- 
roditus,  ask  Livy,  ask  Tacitus,  ask 

CAESAR. 

In  the  words  of  Chateaubriant,  we 
may  confidently  assert  that  all  the  most 
celebrated  spots  in  the  universe  have 
been  subjected  to  their  arms.  Not  on- 
ly their  ancestors  did  take  Rome,  but 
j  they  laid  waste  Greece,  occupied  By- 
zantium, encamped  upon  the  very  ruins 
of  Troy,  possessed  the  kingdom  of 
Mithridates,  and  conquered  beyond 
the  Taurus,  those  Scythians  who  had 
never  before  been  vanquished.  Asia 
paid  the  Gauls  a  tribute,  and  the  most 
renowned  princes  of  that  part  of  the 
world,  courted  these  redoubtable  warri- 
ors. They  formed  the  main  strength 
of  Hannibal's  army.  Ten  thousand 
of  them  defended  alone,  against  Pau- 
lus  JEmilius,  the  crown  of  Alexander 
in  the  battle  where  Perseus  saw  the 
Grecian  Empire  pass  under  the  yoke  of 
the  Latins.     And,  we  may  even  assert, 
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•with  the  author  of  Atala,  that  at  the  bat- 
tle of  Actiam  the  Gauls  disposed  of  the 
sceptre  of  the  world,  since  they  decided 
the  victory  in  ranging  themselves  un- 
der the  standard  of  Augustus. 

May  we  ever  hear  again  that  myste- 
rious voice,  which  announced  the  arri- 
val of  Brennus  a&  Rome,  and  said  to 
C^editius  in  the  stillness  of  the  night : 
"Cjsditius,  go,  and  tell  the  tribunes 
that  the  Gauls  will  be  here  to-morrow  !" 
******* 

Whilst  Raspail  was  in  prison,  the 
inhabitants  of  Paris  re-elected  him  twice 
to  the  National  Assembly;  although 
they  were  well  aware  that,  being  a  pris- 
oner at  the  time,  he  could  not  take  his 
seat ;  but  they  wanted  to  give  to  this 
justly  called  "  martyr  of  liberty,"  aglow, 
ing  mark  of  sympathy. 

The  man  who  sacrificed  all  his  for- 
tune, and  devoted  his  talents,  his  health, 
his  liberty,  his  life,  to  the  welfare  of  his 
country,  is  now  leading  the  life  of  a 
wandering  exile  ;    without,  perhaps,  a 


morsel  of  bread  to  satisfy  his  hunger, 
without  a  resting  place  for  the  night. 
The  hirelings  of  IV! r.  Bonaparte  pur- 
sue him,  even  into  foreign  countries ; 
and  were  it  not  for  the  generosity  late- 
ly displayed  by  a  noble  hearted  Belgi- 
an, Raspail  would  have  been  driven 
away  from  the  hospitable  soil  of  Belgi- 
um. 

In  1848,  the  Republican  party  chose 
Raspail  for  their  candidate  to  the  Pres- 
idency. He  received  many  votes,  but 
the  dignity  was  conferred  upon  the  un- 
worthy and  treacherous  prince  who  still 
'rules  France. 

"  Cato,"  says  Bolingbroke,  "  lost 
the  election  of  prsetor  and  that  of  con- 
sul— but  is  any  one  blind  enough  to 
truth  to  imagine  that  these  repulses  re- 
flected any  disgrace  on  him  ?  The  dig- 
nity of  those  two  magistracies  would 
have  been  increased  by  his  wearing 
them.    -They  suffered,  not  Cato." 

Gilbert. 


HUSH  MY  HEART. 


BY     FETER     PEPPER    POD,     ESQ. 


Hush  my  heart,  thy  bitter  waitings ! 

Let  thy  murmurs  all  be  stilled ! 
Tears  at  best  are  unavailing, 

Since  the  fate  you've  met  was  willed  ; 
See  it,  read  it  in  each  action, 

And  O,  ponder  o'er  it  well ; 
This  great  truth,  unmixed  with  fiction, 

Hollow  hearts  with  coquettes  dwell. 


Yet  my  heart  I'll  not  upbraid  thee, 

If  you  murmur  in  your  woe, 
Against  one,  who  did  betray  thee, 

While  she  claimed  thee  for  a  beau ; 
For  there  is  a  tender  sadness 

In  the  heart  when  tears  do  flow, 
That  will  heal  its  wounds  in  gladness. 

And  give  triumph  o'er  the  foe. 
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Messrs.  Editors  :  I  trust  it  is  not 
foreign  to  the  general  purposes  of  your 
Magazine,  to  receive  into  its  columns  a 
notice  of  a  deceased  Alumnus  of  our 
University.  It  has  been  a  favorite 
scheme  of  President  Swain's,  to  collect 
among  the  records  of  the  Institution, 
short  biographical  sketches  of  every  one 
of  its  graduates  who  is  dead.  Such  a 
project  has  much  to  commend  it,  and 
is  feasible,  or  at  least,  may  be  so  nearly 
accomplished  as  to  be  of  very  great  in- 
terest and  importance.  I  do  not  pro- 
pose to  say  more  about  it  here,  but  pass 
on  to  perform  the  last  rite  of  friendship 
to  a  young  man,  not  many  years  since 
a  very  popular  and  prominent  member 
of  your  literary  community,  now,  sdas ! 
"  dead,  dead,  ere  his  prime."  In  the 
language  of  that  Book,  which  alone  oc- 
cupies the  true  point  from  which  to  ob- 
serve and  remark  upon  human  life  :  ''The 
wind  has  passed  over  him,  and  he  is 
gone."  The  community  of  which  he 
was  a  citizen,  has  already  passed  upon 
his  merits  in  the  public  and  private  re- 
lations of  life  ;  the  Bar  has  recorded  its 
estimate  of  his  standing  in  his  profes- 
sion ;  and  the  various  institutions  with 
which  he  was  connected  have  solemnly 
lamented  their  peculiar  loss  by  his  death; 
I  propose  to  speak'  of  him  in  those  re- 
lations which  connected  him  more  par- 
ticularly with  the  University. 

Pebbin  Busbee  graduated  at  Chapel 
Vol.  11—28. 


Hill  in  the  year  1837.  During  his  col- 
lege course  he  directed  his  attention 
more  to  the  duties  of  his  society  than 
to  the  study  of  his  text-books.  He  ob- 
tained distinction  as  a  scholar,  but  it 
was  within  the  walls  of  the  Dialectic 
Society  that  he  chose  chiefly  to  discip- 
line and  develope  his  intellect.  He  at- 
tained the  highest  collegiate  reputation 
as  an  essayist,  declaimer  and  debater. 
More  than  this,  he  was  a  student  of  hu- 
man nature,  and  those  who  were  in  the 
way  of  observing  his  relish  in  after  life, 
for  intercourse  with  his  fellow  meJ,  and 
his  skill  in  divining  character,  will  not 
need  to  be  told  that  this  talent  in  him, 
was  a  marked  and  much  cultivated  one 
in  his  early  youth.  Certainly  the  study 
of  human  nature  is  difficult  in  itself, 
although,  easily  simulated,  and  perhaps 
upon  this  account,  underrated,  by  liter- 
ary men.  Unless  Mr.  Burke  overstated 
the  amount  of  attention  he  had  given 
to  this  study,  it  contributed  much  more 
than  the  written  wisdom  of  our  race, 
to  the  endowment  of  his  singularly  com- 
prehensive intellect.  "  I  have,"  wrote 
he,  in  a  well  considered  letter,  "read 
the  book  of  life  a  long  time,  and  I  have 
read  other  books  a  little."  Mr.  Busbee 
seemed  to  prefer  that  knowledge  which 
is  to  be  obtained  from  a  study  of  man, 
to  that  which  is  had  from  books,  al- 
though his  good  sense  prevented  him 
from  neglecting  the  latter.     He  collect- 
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ed  around  him  a  large  number  of  vol- 
umes, as  well  miscellaneous  a?  profes- 
sional, in  his  after  life,  and  spent  much 
time  in  their  perusal.  He  was  an  in- 
telligent, well  informed  gentleman,  and 
learned  in  the  law ;  but  it  was  in  his 
dealings  with  his  fellow  man  that  he 
most  manifested  superiority.  He  trust- 
ed that  his  favorite  study  would  render 
the  Witness  and  the  Juror  in  his  hands, 
instruments  of  power  and  of  fame,  and 
he  was  not  disappointed.  Such  then 
was  the  principal  feature  of  Mr.  Bus- 
bee's  career  at  the  University.  I  have 
already  said.he  was  a  very  popular  and 
influential  member  of  College.  His  fine 
talents  for  declamation  invariably  gave 
him  a  place  upon  the  rostrum  at  Com- 
mencement, and  in  1836,  he  was,  accord- 
ing to  a  usage  now  abolished,  a  Repre- 
sentative of  the  Dialectic  Society.  I 
well  recollect  his  handsome  appearance 
on  the  day  of  his  graduation.  His 
speech  is  the  only  one  of  the  occasion 
that  has  left  any  impression  upon  me. 
His  dress  was  complete  black,  distin- 
guished from  his  classmates  by  a  black 
satin  shirt  bosom.  His  delivery  was 
eminently  graceful, and  a  constant  down- 
ward inclination  of  his  eyes  lent  an  en- 
gaging air  of  modesty  to  his  effort.  The 
essay  touched  upon  politics,  and  occas- 
ioned, if  I  remember  aright,  some  stir 
among  the  visiting  dignitaries  of  the 
Institution. 

I  say  no  more  of  his  career  at  this 
place.  The  incidents  of  a  student's  life, 
however  stirring,  can  be  rendered  of  but 
little  interest  to  those  not  participants 
in  its  scenes.  We  dwell  on  them  the 
more  fondly,  because  we  know  it  is  im- 
possible to  raise  them  from  the  dead. 
Only  when  favoring  circumstanoes  have 


again  for  some  short  while  re-united  a 
few  of  the  old  companions,  others  of 
them  being  distant  or  dead, — only  then 
can  we  in  some  measure  revivify  the 
happy  hours  at  Chapel  Hill ; — revivify 
them  then  but  for  one  another,  and  to 
cause  a  pleasure  fully  as  fleeting  as  it  is 
keen.  Those  only  who  have  heard  the 
College  friends  of  Mr.  Busbee  speak  of 
him,  or  who  have  witnessed  their  meet- 
ing with  him,  and  who  besides  have  the 
key  to  that  friendly  grasp,  and  freema- 
sonry of  allusion,  in  having  been  stu- 
dents themselves,  can  rightly  value  the 
affection  and  esteem  which  he  earned 
for  himself  here. 

At  the  time  of  his  death,  Mr.  Busbee 
had  won  a  high  place  at  the  Bar  of  this 
State.  He  had  won  it  surely,  and  a 
prolongation  of  life  would  have  given 
him  its  highest  honors  and  emoluments. 
He  had  a  few  months  ago  been  selected 
by  the  Supreme  Court  to  fill  the  office 
of  Reporter.  Nothing  could  be  more 
creditable  to  the  professional  acquire- 
ments and  reputation  of  Mr.  Busbee 
than  the  fact,  that  although  the  place 
had  been  eagerly  sought  by  several  gen- 
tlemen of  high  attainment  in  the  Law. 
the  selection  made  by  the  Court  was 
universally  approved  of  as  perhaps  the 
best  possible.  The  post  had  previously 
been  occupied  by  some  of  the  first  names 
in  North  Carolina,  yet  the  Profession 
felicitated  themselves  that  the  reputation 
of  our  Reports  was  to  be  more  than 
fully  sustained.  So  far  as  experience 
can  decide,  these  anticipations  were  well 
founded.  As  regards  this  alone,  the 
death  of  Mr.  Busbee  will  be  lamented 
by  his  brethren  as  a  loss  quite  irrepara- 
ble. But  when  they  think  upon  the 
magnitude  of  the  loss  which  that  death 
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fras  occasioned  to  others,  they  may  well 
oe  silent  about  their  own. 

I  have  freshly  before  me  the  gay 
scene  presented  by  Mr.  Busbee's  mar- 
riage. It  is  an  honoured  custom  in 
North  Carolina  to  maintain  in  its  pri- 
vacy all  that  pertains  to  private  life.  I 
shall  not  here  violate  that  admirable 
delicacy — so  naturally  an  offshoot  from 
other  traits  in  the  character  of  our  peo- 
ple. I  trust  that  I  may  pay  it  due  re- 
spect, and  still  be  allowed  to  say  that 
everything  was  most  auspicious.  All 
who  were  privileged  to  enter,  thronged 
to  do  honor  to  the  occasion.  Alas ! 
that  all  the  sad  story  of  the  Father  was 
to  be  so  faithfully  reproduced  in  that  of 
the  Husband!  And  who  can  forget 
that  chief  among  those -who  yielded  to 
every  influence  of  the  occasion,  and  led 
the  way,  were  Louis  D.  Henry,  William 
W.  Cherry  and  John  B.  Lord. 

"  But  the  fair  guerdon  when  we  hope  to  find 
And  think  to  burst  out  into  sudden  blaze, 
Comes  the  blind  Fury  with  the  abhorred  shears, 
And  slits  the  thin  spun  life." 

There  seemed  to  me,  Messrs.  Editors, 
to  be  a  peculiar  propriety  in  coram uni- 
catino-  this  notice  to  your  Magazine.  It 
is  the  notice  of  a  young  man  ;  of  a  son 
of  your  own  Alma  Mater.  His  friends, 
of  course,  have  reason  for  grieving  long 
over  him.  But  he  is  lamented  by  the 
public,  not  so  much  for  what  he  had 
accomplished,  as  for  what  he  gave  pro- 
mise of ;  and  it  is  a  melancholy  truth 
that  so  soon  as  the  public  has  satisfied 
itself  as  to  the  exact  amount  of  ejacula- 
tion and  commonplace  appropriate  to 
tin'  occasion,  it  will  set  itself  sedulously 
to  work  to  forget  him.  To  those,  how- 
ever, who  conduct,  and  to  most  of  those 


who  read  the  University  Magazine,  this 
death  of  Perrin.  Busbee  has  a  more 
abiding  interest.  You  know  now,  and 
now  feel  what,  and  how  exciting  are 
the  hopes  which  animate  the  breasts  of 
young  men.  Your  young  blood  stiis 
w,ith  emotion,  as  with  longing  eyes  you 
survey  the  rich  and  various  rewards  our 
Land  proposes  to  honorable  ambition — 
rewards  rising  in  the  distance,  some  to- 
wards one  pinnacle,  others  toward  an- 
other— an  Alpine  range,  with  one  peak 
overtopping  all  others.  And  therefore, 
you  can  anticipate  with  keener  anguish 
what  it  is,  to  be  cut  down  in  the  full 
pursuit,  when  prosperity  has  so  far 
marked  your  steps  that  all  agree  that 
nothing  but  longer  life  is  wanting  to  ui 
timate  and  complete  success.  What  a 
suffocation,  as  it  were,  accompanies  the 
thought  that  such  a  fate,  perhaps, 
awaits  us  !  Such,  at  apy  rate  is  the 
tale  which  I  have  told,  and  it  may  be 
well  for  you  to  attend  to  it.  Such  a 
story  the  world  may  be  careless  about; 
but  had  it  fallen  to  the  pen  of  a  ready 
writer  to  communicate  it  to  your  pages,  . 
I  believe  that  its  interest  in  college 
would  be  perrennial.  Even  as  it  is,  it 
may  be  read  and  thought  upon  in 
the  quiet  of  Chapel  Hill,  long  after  its 
sounds  shall  have  become  inarticulate 
amongst  the  hoarse  murmurs,  the  cease- 
less ebb  and  flow  and  lashings  of  the 
sea  which  beats  around  us.  Let  us  re- 
peat Milton's  grand  hymn  over  the 
grave  of  our  dead  brother,  and  retire  to 
meditate  upon,  and  to  improve  the  les- 
son. 

Fly,  envious  Time,  till  thou  run  out  thy  race ; 
Call  on  the  lazy,  leaden-stepping  Hours, 
Whose  speed  is  but  the  heavy  plummet's  pace ; 
And  glut  thyself  with  what  thy  womb  devours 
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Which  is  no  more  than  what  is  false  and  vain, 

And  merely  mortal  dross ; 

So  little  is  our  loss, 

So  little  is  thy  gain  ; 

For  when  as  each  thing  bad  thou  hast  entomb'd, 

And  last  of  all  thy  greedy  self  consumed, 

The  long  eternity  shall  greet  our  bliss 

With  an  individual  kiss ; 

And  joy  shall  overtake  us  as  a  flood, 

When  every  thing  that  is  sincerely  good 


And  perfectly  divine, 

With  truth,  and  peace,  and  love  shall  ever  shine, 

About  the  supreme  throne 

Of  Him,  to  whose  happy-making  sight  alone 

When  once  our  Heavenly  girded  soul  shall 

climb, 
Then  all  this  earthly  grossness  quit, 
Attired  with  stars  we  shall  forever  sit, 
Triumphing  over  death  and  chance  and  thee, 

O  Time. 


FANCY  RESTS  NOT  OK   REALITY. 


"  Fancy  is  a  fairy,  that  can  hear, 
Ever,  the  melody  of  nature's  voice,- 
And  see  all  lovely  visions  that  she  will,' 


Think  not,  kind  reader,  that  the  writ- 
er will  here  vainly  attempt,  as  many 
do,  to  discuss  the  relations  between 
"  Mind  and  Matter."  Should  he  dive 
into  the  arcana  of  metaphysical  disqui- 
tion,  he,  like  some  of  his  contemporari- 
es, would  be  lost  in  reason's  intricate 
labyrinths,  weary  your  patience  and  ar- 
rive at  no  just  conclusions.  He,  there- 
fore, leaves  such  topics  to  abler  pens. 
What  he  proposes  to  treat  of  must  be 
familiar  to  the  mind  of  every  individu- 
al; for  all,  without  dOubt,  must  have 
observed  the  influence  of  the  imagina- 
tion on  their  feelings  and  even  on  their 
eourse  of  conduct. 

It  is  generally  conceded  that  there 


are  three  faculties  of  the  human  mind 
that  have  a  controlling  influence  upon 
men.  These  are  reason,  memory  and 
imagination.  Were  men  destitute  of 
either  of  these  powers,  the  others  would 
fail  to  perform  their  wonted  duty.  De- 
prive an  individual  of  reason,  and  his 
conclusions  are  vague,  inconsistent  and 
untenable,  and  he  deals  in  declamation 
and  empty  artifices.  Let  memory  be 
deficient,  and  he  is  inaccurate,  and  his 
reasoning  is  confined  to  a  narrow  field. 
Let  imagination  be  wanting,  and  his 
reasoning  is  cold  and  barren  ;  convinc- 
ing, perhaps,  yet  standing  forth  like  a 
bleak  and  desolate  rock,  unpleasing  to 
the  sight,  though  concealing  within  its 
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bosom  many  brilliant  diamonds  ;  and 
lik 3  these  are  the  facts  laid  safely  away 
in  the  great  store-house  of  the  mind, 
remaining  uuadorned  till  imagination, 
skilful  inventress,  polishes  and  presents 
them  in  a  comely  attire  to  the  vulgar 
gaze. 

Men  are  so  constituted  that  by  excit- 
ing the  imagination,  by  bringing  it  to 
bear  upon  their  actions,  you  may  pro- 
mote their  happiness,  contribute  to  their 
enjoyment  or  grief,  and,  in  fine,  change 
their  destiny.  Thus  the  regulation  of 
the  imagination  has  a  decided  influence 
on  a  man's  course  of  life.  For  let  one 
at  any  time  feel  that  he  is  destitute  of 
consoling  friends,  and  thrown  upon  an 
uncharitable  world  to  resist,  unassisted, 
the  violence  and  oppressions  of  the 
strong,  and  he  soon  becomes  sad,  ever 
dealing  in  sombre  reflections  and  gloomy 
anticipations. 

The  imagination  is  ever  varying.  One 
thought  passes  into  the  mind,  assuming 
for  the  time  a  pleasing  shape,  then 
another  takes  its  place,  each  in  turn 
giving  expression,  and,  in  truth,  reveal- 
iug  their  impression  on_the  inner,  by  the 
effect  produced  on  the  outer  man.  Ac- 
cording to  the  scenes  contemplated,  man 
may  be  either  dejected  or  in  excessive 
merriment.  He  may  wonder  in  imagi- 
nation from  nation  to  nation,  viewing 
every  phase  of  society,  and  criticising 
their  manners  and  customs.  He  may 
revert  to  ages  past,  and  converse  with 
the  "  mighty  dead,"  or  philosophize  with 
**  sages  of  old  note."  On  the  fleet  wings 
of  fancy  he  may  cross  the  briny  sea, 
stand  in  the  midst  of  the  Olympic  games, 
and  hear  the  outburst  of  patriotic  feel- 
ing when  Sophocles  or  Euripides  pours 
forth  the  rapturous  and  passionate  lan- 


guage of  his  master-piece.     He  can,  at   -:^gi 
his  own  pleasure, 

"  break  his  fast 
With  Aristotle,  dine  with  Tully,  take 
His  watering  with  the  Muses,  sup  with  Liyy  ;" 

or  on  pinions  swifter  than  electric. -'sparky 
he  may  transport  himself  to  the  barba- 
rous and  bloody  shores  of  Rome.  There 
he  can  portray  the  slave  who  falls  in  the 
midst  of  the  Circus,  and  hugs,  in  h.' 
last  embrace,  the  cold,  grim  form  of 
terror.  Aye!  in  thought  he  can  behold 
him,  as 

"  his  manly  brow 
Consents  to  death,  but  conquers  agony." 

Then  tired  of  this  beauteous  world  of 
ours,  finding  earth  too  contracted  for 
the  exercise  of  his  imagination,  he  may 
make  the  firmament  his  study,  and  wan- 
dering through  illimitable  space,  trace 
the  depth  of  ether  all  glittering  with 
worlds,  and 

"  watch  the  stars, 
Till  he  has  peopled  them  with  beings  bright 
As  their  own  beams." 

Tell  one  of  a  city  sacked,  and  he  be- 
holds, perhaps,  the  sun  scattering  his 
first,  gentle  rays  over  a  once  powerful 
race,  but  now  in  their  last  hopes,  eves- 
brooding  on  the  uncertainty  of  their 
fate.  A  victorious  army  standing  at 
the  outposts,  bids  defiance  to  all  obsta- 
cles. In  imagination  is  heard  the  ex- 
ultant shouts  of  heroes,  mingled  with 
the  wailings  of  widows  and  orphans, 
who,  both  day  and  night,  pour  forth 
their  lamentations  along  the  desolated 
streets.  On  all  sides  is  heard  the  hi- 
deous yell  of  the  inhuman  soldiery, 
and  the  affrighted  inhabitants  shudder 
like  the  weary  traveller  who  hears  the 
many  cries  of  famished  wolves.     Thus 
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murder  and  outrage  are  seen  to  increase, 
and  as  the  last  rays  of  light  gild  the 
smouldering  ruins,  all  is  hushed,  and  a 
great  people  is  blotted  out  of  existence. 
Such,  too,  is  the  picture  presented  to 
the  mind  when  contemplating  nations 
dismembered  into  belligerent  factions, 
and  each  stiiving  for  supremacy. 

Tell  one  of  a  tempest  at  sea,  and  he 
immediately  pictures  to  himself  the  ves- 
sel as  it  goes  down  with  the  tide,  and, 
with  sails  gaily  floating  to  the  breeze, 
enters  the  sky-bound  sea.  In  thought, 
he  hears  the  joyous  cry  of  the  merry 
sailors,  who  care  for  naught  beyond  the 
present.  Majestically  the  ship  speeds 
her  way,  and  with  swelling  sails  ploughs 
the  rippling  waves.  Suddenly  all  is 
quiet  and  calm.  In  vain  they  strive 
for  a  distant  harbor.  In  the  distance, 
as  if  where  the  waters  edge  touched 
the  great  welkin  above,  a  dark  cloud  is 
seen.  The  gathering  storm  hurries  on, 
the  vivid  lightning  flashes  from  the 
lurid  clouds,  and  the  deep- voiced  thun- 
der rolls  with  deafening  accents.  As 
billow  mounts  upon  billow,  the  vessel 
is  carried  up  as  if  to  pierce  the  very 
heavens.  The  foaming  waves  dash 
across  the  deck,  the  affrightened  sailors 
run  from  side  to  side,  ride  the  creaking 
mast,  and  in  vain  look  for  assistance. — 
And  then,  amid  the  howl  of  the  wind, 
fancy  seems  to  catch  the  shrieks  of  the 
drowning,  and  the  prayers  of  the  surviv- 
ing, mingled  with  the  melancholy  sound 
of  the  pump;  and  finally  all  are  con- 
signed to  a  watery  grave. 

Let  one,  relating  his  travels  in  some 
distant  land,  refer  to  the  remains  of  an- 
tique structures,  and  though  the  listener 
has  never  witnessed  such  scenes,  his 
imagination   paints  a  vivid  picture  of 


some  mouldering  pile,  stretching  its  wide 
ruins  in  the  distance,  and  casting  its 
shade  over  the  desolate  plain,  whilst 
the  unimpeded  light  of  the  "  clear,  cold 
moon"  enters  the  dilapidated  roof  and 
windows,  once  fretted  and  emblazoned. 
The  ivy  is  twined  around  the  disman- 
tled columns.  With  some  the  founda- 
tion stone  is  razed,  and  the  enormous 
building  lies  scattered  up  and  down  the 
plain  "  in  disordered  glory  and  venera- 
ble confusion."  Then  arises  before  the 
mind  the  imagined  forms  of  warlike 
chieftains,  and  rusted  trophies  now  mu- 
tilated and  crumbling  to  dust.  There 
fancy  enthrones  some  regal  despot ;  but 
time  continually  sporting  with  all  hu- 
man affairs,  lowers  to  the  level  of  the 
vilest  slave  him  possessed  of  the  royal 
prerogative. 

Sometimes  there  arises  pleasure  from 
these  reveries,  and  then  again,  the 
spirit,  conscious  of  a  mighty  weigh*  of 
sin,  drops  into  the  depths  of  despair. — 
Thus,  it  is  often  the  case  that  one  is  led 
to  reflect  on  his  condition  of  life.  The 
unwholsome  dregs  of  self-destroying 
passion  chafe  the  spirit,  and  he  perhaps 
beholds  himself  rushing  headlong  into 
the  engulphing  vortex  of  misery  and 
degradation.  lie  knows  that  his  de- 
praved nature  can  no  longer  resist  the 
immoralities  that  cluster  thick  around 
him.  He  seeks  a  sphere  of  action 
where  sobriety  and  virtue  shine  forth  ; 
for  these,  dike  the  dews  of  heaven  that 
fall  gently  and  invigorating  on  every 
sterile  spot,  thus  fertilize  and  revive  the 
moral  desert.  A  "  still  small  voice" 
whispers  in  his  breast,  and  warns  him 
of  his  destiny.  At  such  moments,  he 
endeavors  to  penetrate  the  dim  vista  of 
futurity  ;  and  theu 
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"  Fancy  dreams 
Of  sacred  fountains  and  Elysian  groves, 
And  vales  of  bliss." 
t 

And  to  man  is  thus  pictured  a  paradise, 
free  and  uudefiled  by  the  base  tempter, 
where  the  beauties  of  external  nature 
glow  in  all  loveliness  ;  where  scenes  the 
most  varied  and  picturesque,  please  the 
eye  ;  where  flowery  fields  send  forth 
their  fragrance,  sweeter  than  the  fumes 
of  the  incense-burning  rose ;  where  all 
things  at  each  passing  hour  remind  one 
of  a  God  whose  works  are  more  beauti- 
ful than  the  most  accurate  delineations 
of  the  painter's  pencil,  and  more  sym- 
metrical and  more  exciting  to  the  senses 
than  the  marble  finely  fashioned  by  the 
sculptor's  chisel.  In  this  Utopian  world, 
he  expects  no  clouds  of  misery  to  ob- 
scure the  serenity  of  his  sky,  no  grief 
to  dispel  his  joy,  no  burning  tears  to 
succeed  his  innocent  smiles ;  indeed,  he 
hopes  to  find  a  never-failing  fountain 
sending  forth  all  pure  enjoyment.  Thus 
it  results  that  the  dark  clouds  which 
sometimes  gather  upoD  the  moral  firma- 
ment of  the  soul,  are  scattered,  leaving 
a  bright  spot  where  faith,  brilliant  star, 
bursts  forth  and  leads  to  peace  and  se- 
curity in  a  world  to  come. 

In  viewing  the  many  changes  in  hu- 
man affairs,  imagination  retraces  the 
flurried  and  multitudinous  course  of 
events,  to  the  time  when  sages  taught 
in  the  schools,  and  when  men  were  first 
emerging  from  the  fogs  of  ignorance 
that  enshrouded  them  ;  it  traces  king- 
doms in  their  rise  and  progress  ;  it  ob- 
serves men  as  tbey  proceed  from  one 
degree  of  enlightenment  to  another,  un- 
til they  arrive  at  their  present  lofty  po 
sition.  Oftentimes  it  brings  to  the  mind 
many  pleasant  rerainicences,  that  become 


as  "  the  palm  tree  and  the  fountain  "  in 
the  dreary  desert  of  existence.  Even  so 
"  fond  memory  "  bears  the  lonely  exile 
to  scenes  hallowed  by  the  dearest  asso- 
ciations. Whether  upon  the  torturing 
couch  of  sickness,  or  whether  the  hard 
manacles  gall  his  tender  flesh,  he  may 
yet  recall  the  past,  and  groan  for  those 
who  may  never  sigh  or  shed  a  single 
tear  for  him.  lie  may  think  of  the 
kind  endearments  of  a  devoted  father, 
and  the  plaintive  tones  of  a  lovely  sis- 
ter's voice  that,  perhaps,  may  mourn 
his  absence  ;  and  when  all  around  him 
is  desolation,  he  may  be  cheerful  within 
his  breast ;  for  his  heart  is  far  away  in 
the  bloomy  vales  of  his  native  land. 

Perhaps,  from  no  other  faculty  of  the 
mind  can  man  receive,  alternately,  so 
much  pleasure  or  grief  as  from  the  ex- 
ercise of  the  imagination.  Whether, 
amid  the  hum  of  a  busy  people,  or  in 
the  retirement  or  solitude  of  the  clois- 
ter, it  may  be  brought  into  action. 
That  which  frequently  makes  the  cheek 
pallid  and  the  brow  care-worn;  or  that 
which  makes  the  bright  eye  sparkle 
with  joy  and  gladness,  and  which  in  the 
greeting  smile  throws  a  sunbeam  over 
the  face,  is  nothing  more  than  the  im- 
aginings of  the  spirit,  the  gushing  forth 
of  the  fountain  of  feeling.  Frequently  ^ 
imagination  set  upon  the  wing,  is  like 
the  gentle  dove  that  took  its  flight  a- 
cross  the  billowy  tide,  finding  at  one 
time  the  green  olive-twig,  and  at  anoth- 
er, knowing  not  where  to  rest.  Then, 
again,  it,  in  early  childhood,  touches 
the  well-tuned  strings  of  fancy ;  and 
this  first  impulse  once  given,  is  kept 
forever  in  vibration  : — or  rather,  it  is 
like  the  sands  of  the  hour-glass,  con- 
tinually filling  the  round  of  time,  scarce- 
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ly  running  through   one  part,  ere  the 
other  is  turned  and  turned  again. 

With  such  a  view  of  the  influence  of 
the  imagination  upon  man's  actions,  is 
it  not  obvious  that  the  mind  should  be 
well-regulated  and  disciplined  ? 

"  Woe  to  the  youth  whom  Fancy  gains, 
Winning  from  reason's  hand  the  reins." 

Then,  that  the  mind  may   undergo   a 


severe  training  and  be  rightly  develop- 
ed, that  it  may  be  vigorous  and  strong, 
a  rigid  regimen,  as  it  were,  must  \>e  pre- 
scribed. All  light  and  frivolus  conver- 
sation, all  unchastened  thoughts  and 
expressions  should  be  discarded  ;  and 
then  the  mind  no  longer  indulging  in 
chasing  the  phantasies  that  flit  across 
a  fevered  brain,  qualifies  man  for  a  con- 
tact with  realities  and  for  a  participa- 
tion in  the  checkered  scenes  of  life. 


A   LETTER  FROM   "ICHABOD,   JR." 


Messrs.  Editors  : 

"1  lang  hae'  thought  my  youthfu'  friends 

A  something  to  hae'  sent  you, 
Tho'  it  shouid  serve  no  ither  end 

Than  just  a  kind  memento." 

'Twas  on  a  bright  summer's  eve,  du- 
ring last  vacation,  that  a  party,  consist- 
ing of  two  old  gentlemen,  two  young 
ditto,  and  two  young  ladies,  set  out  to 
visit  a  cataract  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Springs,  N.  C. 

The  two  old  "  Fogies  "  were  not  re- 
markably good  looking,  but  the  young 
Americas  (one  of  them  especially)  were 
decidedly  fine-looking.  "  The  frout  of 
Jove  himself;  an  eye  like  Mars,  to 
threaten  and  command  ;  a  station  like 
the  herald  Mercury,  new-lighted  on  a 
heaven-kissing:  hill ;  oue  who  take  him 


all  in  all,  I  shall  not  look  upon  his  like 
again." 

Of  the  two  ladies,  one  of  whom  was 
young,  the  "deponent  sayeth  nothing," 
having,  like  the  father  of  his  country, 
an  unsurmountable  aversion  to  lying, 
and  convinced  that,  were  he  to  describe 
her,  he  would  inevitably  have  his  men- 
tal telescopes  abstracted,  and  his  luck- 
less cranium  denuded  of  its  capillary 
covering  by  the  hooked  talons  of  his 
enraged  jularkie.  Solely  because  he 
had  the  happiness  to  behold  and  the 
audacity  to  describe,  a  specimen  of  the 
Feminality  so  far  surpassing  hf-rself  in 
all  the  qualifications  requisite  for  lead- 
ing captive  the  hearts  of  men.  Our 
vvay  led  over  such  steep  and  continued 
ascents  and  descents  that  we  seemed 
fated  to  realize  the  punishment  of  Siey- 
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pbus  of  mossless  memory,  if  we  may 
trust  the  proverb.  But  at  length,  after 
many  "  hairbreadth  'scapes  and  moving 

I  accidents,"  we  arrived  at  the  spot,  des- 
tined soon  to  attain  a  more  glorious 
immortality  than  the  birthplace  of  a 
Washington  or  the  tomb  of  a  Bona- 
parte. We  alighted  and  descending, 
came  to  the  ledge  of  a  precipice  some  six- 
ty feet  in  height,  and  on  looking  over 
we  beheld,  many  feet  below,  the  cata- 
ract. It  was  formed  by  a  beautiful 
mountain  rivulet,  leaping  and  tumbling 
down  a  huge  and  broken  rock,  into  a 
natural  reservoir  some  twenty  feet 
square  and  ten  deep.  After  a  few  at- 
tempts, on  the  part  of  the  ladies,  at 
hysterics  and  fainting,  probably  to  give 
the  gentlemen  an  excuse  for  locating 
their  bracchial  appendages  in  a  circum- 
ambient position  with  regard  to  that 
diminutive  portion  of  the  corporeal  sys- 
tem called  the  waist,  we  descended  to 
the  foot  of  the  cataract.  Here  was 
presented  to  our  delighted  vision  a 
scene  grand  and    beautiful   beyond  de- 

l  scription.  We  were  within  a  narrow 
dell  surrounded  by  lofty,  craggy  and 
precipitous  mountains,  whose  boary 
heads  were  now  encircled  with  a  halo  of 
rich  golden  sunlight  from  the  "  western 
waves  of  ebbing  day."  Beautiful  flow- 
ers bloomed  around  us,  loading  the  air 
with  sweet  perfume,  and  giving  suste- 
nance to  numberless  humming  birds, 
whose  little  throats  "discoursed  most 
eloquent  music." 

Here,    indeed,    might     one    realize 

';    Claude  Melnotte's  picture  of  a  perfect 

;    home.     Here  was 

"  The  deep  vale 
Shut  out  by  Alpine  hills  from  the  rude  world, 
The  clear  lake  margined  with  fruits  of  gold, 


And  whispering  myrtles ;  glassing  softest  skies> 
All  cloudless  save  with  rare  and  roseate  shadows, 
As  you  would  have  thy  true  love's  fate." 

The  sound  of  the  waters  would  serve 
as  a  soothing  lullaby  to  the  squalling 
little  responsibility,  and  thus  relieve  you 
of  one  of  the  most  troublesome  duties 
of  married  life',  namely,  to  wit,  viz., 
rocking  the  cradle.  After  having  suffi- 
ciently contemplated  this  beautiful  scene 
and  enjoyed  a  "feast  of  reason  and  a 
flow  of  soul "  the  young  gentlmen  be- 
gan to  show  both  their  agility  and  gal- 
lantry by  clambering  the  steep  rocks  in 
search  of  i 

"  The  violet  by  a  mossy  stone, 
Half  hidden  from  the  eye, 
Fair  as  the  star,  when  only  one, 
Is  shining  in  the  sky." 

And  soon  was  the  lady's  lap  filled 
with  spoils  more  fair  than  ever  graced 
the  triumph  of  a  Roman  Conqueror. — 
But  human  desire  is  known  to  be  insa- 
tiable, No  sooner  was  she  possessed  of 
these  than  she  began  to  wish  for  others, 
more  difficult  of  access,  even  as  moth- 
er Eve  did  long  for  the  fruit  of  the  tree 
of  knowledge.  Casting  her  eyes  around 
her  she  perceives  a  beautiful  bunch  of 
ivy  flowers  growing  upon  the  summit 
of  a  lofty  and  apparently  inaccessible 
rock.  After  the  most  unbounded  ex- 
pression of  admiration,  with  her  sweet- 
est tone  of  voice  and  in  the  most  artless 
manner  imaginable,  she  wishes  "  that 
she  possibly  could  get  them."  The  at- 
tempt was  hazardous  in  the  extreme  » 
but  "can  the  Ethiopian  change  his  skin- 
or  the  leopard  his  spots  ?"  Then  might 
you  expect  a  young  and  headstrong 
youth  (especially  one  from  College)  to 
think  of  difficulty  or  danger  when  in- 
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cited  by  the  sweet  voice  (that  most  ex- 
cellent thing  in  woman)  and  mutely  el- 
oquent eye  of  a  lovely  lady.  In  an  in- 
stant he  "  leaps  from  the  earth  like 
feathered  Mercury "  clambers  up  the 
rock  with  much  difficulty  and  no  little 
danger,  succeeds,  pluck  sthe  flowers,  and 
is  descending  by  the  attraction  of  gravi 
tation  alone,  with  a  velocity  to  which  the 
'lectric  telegraph  is  snail-like,  when  look- 
ing down,  he  beholds  right  in  his  on- 
ward course  the  fair  object  of  his  adora- 
tion. She  was  doubtless  impelled  by 
the  curiosity  natural  to  her  sex,  which 
in  the  days  of  yore  is  said  to  have  ter- 
minated the  existence  of  some  nameless 
individual  of  the  feline  species,  and  de- 
sired to  see  whether  the  youth  succeeded, 
or  what  was  far  more  probable,  broke  his 
neck  in  the  attempt.  Here  then  was  a 
dilemma ;  a  practical  demonstration  of 
the  nature  and  signification  of  the  terms 
Scylla  and  Chaiybdis.  If  he  continued 
in  his  present  course,  probably  both  him- 
self and  the  lady  would  be  necessitated 
to  relinquish  their  vitality.  His  only 
alternative  was  to  leap  into  the  cataract, 
with  a  certain  prospect  of  bruises  and  a 
probability  of  fractures.  In  a  "  spatium 
temporis  "  of  indescribable  curtality  he 
had  cogitated  what  I  have  written,  form- 
ed his  resolution  and  took  the  fearful 
leap.  Then  commenced  a  descent  to 
which  that  of  Vulcan  kicked  from  high 
Olympus  by  an  angry  Jove,  or  the  fa- 
mous gallop  of  Putnam  down  Stony 
Neck,  were  but  as  the  sliding  of  school- 
boys down  the  snow-clad  hills.  There 
was  a  jump,  a  hop,  a  skip,  two  of  the 
"  thousand  natural  shocks  that  flesh  is 
heir  to  "  and  then  "  kerslosh  "  he  comes 
into  the  basin  below;  the  next  in- 
stant nothing  was  seen  but  a  glossy 
new  beaver  and  a  few  flowers,  floating 


disconsolately  upon  the  water.  Then 
arose  from  the  young  lady  a  shriek 
more  loud,  long  and  piercing  than  the 
last  cry  of  "  glory  "  from  the  melodi- 
ously detonating  fauces  of  forty  niggers 
at  a  Camp -meeting,  rejoicing  in  the  op- 
portunity of  atonement  for  robbing  their 
master's  henroosts  the  night  before- 
Then  did  the  old  man  with  hands  up- 
lifted and  a  voice  whose  modulation 
denoted  his  avocation,  rush  towards  the 
stream  crying  aloud  in  the  bitterness  of 
his  spirit,  0  !  young  man  ;  thy  father! 
thy  father ! 

But  their  terrors  were  groundless; 
soon  to  be  dissipated,  even  as  mists  be- 
fore the  morning  sun.  For  the  young 
man  rising  to  the  surface  "  ruddy  as  a 
morning  rose  but  newly  washed  with 
dew,"  seized  first  his  beaver,  then  the 
flowers  and  swum  gallantly  ashore. 

Then  or* bended  knee,  with  "soft,  low- 
tongue  and  lowly  courtesy,"  did  he  pre- 
sent his  flowery  tribute.  Then  was  he 
thanked  in  a  voice  so  sweet  and  melo- 
dious, that  the  lyre  of  Orpheus  was  as 
discordant  as  the  shrill  treble  of  a  scold- 
ing wife,  when  compared  to  it — 

"  O !  it  came  o'er  his  ear  like  the  sweet  south, 
That  breathes  upon  a  bank  ot  violets, 
Stealing  and  giving  odor." 

Here  with  all  his  "  blushing  honors 
thick  upon  him,"  and  amidst  the  cease- 
less inquiries  of  the  old  gentleman  as 
to  the  number  and  extent  of  bis  bruis- 
es, we  leave  him,  convinced  that  with 
the  addition  of  a  few  extra  glasses  of 
our  friend,  "inspiring  bold  John  Barley- 
corn," he  will  soon  become 

"  A  merrier  soul 

Than  ever  was  King  Cole." 

Yours  truly, 
Ichabod,  J  a. 


GREEN  MOUNT. 
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Ax  old  brick  wall,  an  occasional  bro- 
ken slab,  here  and  tbere  the  more  am- 
bitious pile  of  some  city  worthy,  a  few 
wondering  sbeep,  peopling  the  grounds 
with  ghostly  phantoms,  anon  a  weeping 
willow,  whose  crisped  leaves,  ruffled  by 
the  passing  breeze,  grated  upon  the  ear, 
a  sad  epicede  in  unison  with  surround- 
ing objects  ;  add  to  these  a  few  wither- 
ed flowers,  and  you  have  a  picture  of  a 
grave-yard  in  the  olden  time. 

Hence  the  superstition  of  the  people. 
The  dismal  features  of  their  church- 
yards and  vaulted  tombs  gave  to  death 
additional  terrors,  and  lent  to  the  mem- 
ory of  the  departed  their  frightful  im- 
ages. The  mourners  approached  the 
resting  place  of  their  departed  relations 
and  friends  with  feelings  akin  to  awe. 

But  now,  our  taste  advancing  with 
the  age,  and  in  nothing  more  manifest 
than  in  this,  the  old  graveyard  with  its 
uncouth  entrance  and  irregular  walks, 
has  given  place  to  the  neat  iron  gate 
,and  smooth,  regular  walks,  bordered 
with  the  choicest  flowers.  The  grace- 
ful gateway  seems  to  bid  you  enter,  the 
cool  shade  of  the  over-arching  trees  is 
inviting,  and  with  reverential  feelings 
you  approach  the  grave  of  friend  or 
stranger. 

Not  long  since  I  formed  one  of  a  par- 
ty that  visited  "Green  Mount,"  the  beau- 
tiful cemetery  of  the  "Monumental 
City."     It  was   late   in  the  afternoon 


when  we  entered  this  "city  of  the  si- 
lent." For  sometime  we  wandered 
along  the  flower-bordered  paths,  con- 
templating the  many  graves  of  that  sa- 
cred enclosure.  Here  the  plain  slab, 
rearing  its  modest  head  above  the  sur- 
rounding foliage ;  there  the  broken  shaft 
balf  hid  by  the  clinging  vine,  and  again 
the  towering  pile  that  wealth  has  reared 
to  departed  kindred,  and  occasionally 
the  georgous  cenotaph,  heralding  to  fu- 
ture ages  the  many  virtues  of  the  en- 
tombed great ;  alike  attracted  our  at- 
tention. 

On  we  wandered,  inhaling  the  odors 
of  the  fragrant  flowers  and  greeted  with 
the  merry  songs  of  the  bold  warblers. 
Now  reading  the  over-drawn  epitaph  ; 
now  admiring  the  simple  inscription  ; 
again  praising  some  rare  workmanship  ; 
then  struck  with  the  appropriate  em- 
blems typifying  death,  here  the  "  broken 
bowl,"  and  there  the  dissevered  bud  or 
full  blown  rose  ;  wTe  roamed  over  hill 
and  dale.  Passing  on,  our  attention  was 
called  to  a  monument,  laden  with  in- 
scriptions and  emblems  of  death  that 
some  half  crazed  nabob  had  reared  to 
himself,  being  still  alive  and  determin- 
ed that  the  "fell  serjeant"  should  find 
him  prepai-ed.  Turning  away  more 
amused  than  otherwise,  the  truthful 
lines  of  the  poet  were  more  deeply  press- 
ed on  my  mind — 
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"  Can  storied  urn  or  animated  bust 
Back  to  its  mansion  call  the  fleeting  breath  1 

Can  honor's  voice  provoke  the  silent  dust, 
Or  flattery  sooth  the  dull  cold  ear  of  death  1" 

Quitting  these  sad  scenes,  we  wander- 
ed to  the  fish  pond,  encircled  hy  a  plain 
marble  rim  and  an  iron  railing.  The 
varied  jets,  mounting  joyfully  into  the 
air  from  a  fountain  in  the  centre,  part- 
ly shaded  by  the  embowering  trees,  had 
a  dark  green  appearance,  then  coming 
in  contact  with  the  rays  of  the  sun,  pas- 
sing through  the  interstices,  reflected  the 
bright  colors  of  the  rainbow.  The  nu- 
merous gold  fish,  fearless  of  the  angler's 
hook,  rose  to  the  top  as  if  to  survey 
their  strange  visitors,  then  darted  away 
to  chase  a  companion,  or  to  seize  some 
insect  that  had  just  fallen  into  the  res 
ervoir. 

Thus  we  whiled  away  the  time  until 
the  lengthened  shadows  warned  us  of 
the  lateness  of  the  hour,  when  we  be- 
gan to  return.  We  walked  on  in  si- 
lence, each  busy  with  his  own  thoughts, 
saddened  as  we  thus  viewed  the  many 
proofs  of  the  brevity  of  human  life,  and 
even  as  we  walked,  the  slow  tread  of 
horses,  the  rattling  of  carriages,  and  the 
solemn  step  of  the  following  procession, 
told  us  that  yet  another  "poor  player" 
had  just  "fretted  and  strutted  his  hour 
upon  the  stage,  to  be  heard  no  more." 

We  had  nearly  reached  the  entrance, 
when  an  enclosure,  some  little  distance 
from  us,  riveted  our  eyes,  and  thither 
we  directed  our  steps.     Situated  on  the 


summit  of  a  gentle  bill,  it  presented  i 
striking  contrast  with  the  surrounding 
graves.  This  modest  grave  seemed  to 
have  been  misplaced,  surrounded  as  it 
was,  by  all  the  magnificence  that  skill 
could  execute  and  wealth  procure.  Its 
simplicity  as  much  as  its  singularity  at- 
tracted our  notice.  The  barrels  of 
Mexican  muskets,  with  fixed  bayonets, 
composed  the  only  railing.  "  Without 
name  or  date,  comment  or  text,"  the 
visiter  was  left  to  judge  that  some  dar- 
ing spirit,  killed  battling  'or  his  country, 
slept  beneath.  A  single  flower,  droop- 
ing almost  to  the  ground,  was  the  only 
ornament  that  decked  the  grave,  if  the 
tall  grass  springing  up  in  wild  confusion 
be  excepted.  Upon  inquiring,  we  were 
informed  that  this  spot  marked  the  rest- 
ing place  of  Major  Ringgold.  Turning 
away,  my  thoughts  carried  me  to  the 
far  off  battle  field  of  Palo  Alto  ;  pictur- 
ing to  myself  the  gallant  horseman 
leading  on  his  trusty  followers,  the  mur- 
derous accuracy  of  whose  artillery  so 
thinned  the  Mexican  legions,  I  saw  the 
brave  Ringgold  "  in  all  the  pride,  pomp; 
and  circumstance  of  glorious  war"  on 
the  very  verge  of  victory,  but  as  fire 
answers  fire,  I  saw  him  borne  from  the 
field  of  his  triumph  a  mangled  corpse.; 
With  immortality  came  death. 

"  The  boast  of  heraldry  the  pomp  of  power, 
And  all  that  beauty,  all  that  wealth  e'er  gave, 

Await  alike  the  inevitable  hour: 
The  paths  of  glory  lead  but  to  the  grave." 

J. 
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.  The  night  was  fair.  Not  a  cloud  was 
,o  be  seen.  There  was  nothing  to  in- 
ercept  a  single  ray  from  the  thousands 
)f  stars  that  studded  the  sky.  All  was 
.till,  as  if  waiting  to  hear  the  soft  voice 
hat  occasionally  fell  from  loving  lips. 
Each    thought  the   other's  heart    was 

Enown,  and  the  stars  in  their  innocence 
lushed  not,  for  pure  in  their  own  light 
;hey  suspected  no  deceit  in  others. 

"Walter,  have  you  thought  on  what 
pou  say  ?  Do  you  remember  that  you 
speak  to  the  penniless  orphan  ?  You 
are  rich,  in  money,  in  talents ;  I  have 
seen  the  beautiful,  the  witty,  the  gay, 
the  wealthy,  throw  their  hearts  at  your 
feet,  and  ask  but  one  favoring  glance 
from  you.  You  may  win  the  heart  of 
the  most  brilliant.  Eyes  more  spark- 
ling, forms  more  beautiful,  minds  more 
talented  than  mine  may  be  yours.  Can 
you  then  be  sincere  in  what  you  say  V 
I  Jennie,  tell  me  not  of  wealth,  of 
beauty,  of  wit.  You  are  rich  in  all  I 
admire  or  love  in  woman.  Do  not  mock 
me  with  a  love  of  gold.  My  heart  is 
not  so  sordid,  so  deceitful  as  to  worship 
at  a  gilded  shrine.  You  know  that  I 
love  you,  and  you  alone.  Hitherto  my 
soul  has  wandered  free,  free  as  the  ea- 
gle of  the  Alps.  I  disdained  the  thought 
of  love,  but  you  have  taught  me  that 
it  is  happiness  to  love. 

"This  is  pretty  enough  to  talk,  Wal- 
ter, but  romance  does   not  last  long 


enough  for  one  whose  all  is  cast  at  a 
single  throw.  I  have  none  to  love  me 
if  fortune  frowns  but  once.  My  father, 
my  last  stay,  my  hope,  my  refuge,  is 
but  just  laid  in  the  grave.  Friendship  is 
dearer  to  me  noio  than  ever  before,  but 
if  I  should  be ." 

Oh,  stop !  You  will  not  be  so  cruel 
as  to  blame  me  with  falsehood  to  one 
who  is  dearer  to  me  than  all  else  on 
earth  !  Have  I  ever  been  false  to  you, 
Jennie ;  tell  me.  You  have  known  my 
heart — I  have  concealed  nothing — not 
a  thought  from  you.  Have  I  not  been 
the  same  ?  To-morrow  we  part.  I  go 
to  complete  my  education.  Tell  Die  be- 
fore I  go  that  I  have  never  been  untrue 
to  you  ;  tell  me  that  you  will  be  mine 
when  I  return  ! 

"Do  not  decieve  me,  Walter." 

I  cannot.  By  all  that  my  heart 
holds  dear,  you  know  that  my  heart 
loves  but  one,  and  she  is  Jennie. 

"  Will  you  remember  me  a  whole 
year  ?" 

Forever ! 

"  When  you  return " 

You  will  be  mine  ! 

No  one  but  a  student  can  know  p  hat 
college  is.  To  some  it  may  appear  very 
romantic;  by  others  it  is  looked  upon 
as  a  period  of  vexation  and  labor.  Oth- 
ers again  think  they  have  found  it  out 
to  be  a  continued  series  of  dissipations  : 
but  none  of   these  thinkers  are  right. 
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Colleo-e  life  can  neither  be  defined  nor 
described.  It  is  understood  by  the  stu- 
dent alone,  and  he  knows  it  to  be  sim- 
ply a  life  of  change.  No  one  ever  en- 
tered college  and  departed  the  same. 
His  principles  of  right  and  wrong  may 
be  untouched,  but  his  opinions  and  feel- 
ings, his  views,  the  channels  of  his 
thoughts  have  changed.  The  jovial 
have  become  sad — the  sad  have  forgot- 
ten their  pensive  meditations.  The  plain 
straight-forward  boy  has  grown  into  a 
romantic  youth;  and  the  lover,  alas! 
has  lost  in  classic  shades  the  vows  which 
once  poured  from  his  heart  like  burning 
lava.  Is  it  to  be  lamented  that  there 
is  so  much  change  in  the  feelings  and 
dispositions  of  the  young  ?  Let  others 
say  ;  let  nature  who  made  men  what 
they  are,  answer  for  herself.  Why  is 
not  woman  the  same  fickle  being?  Ask 
nature  why  she  made  the  race  one  half 
base  clay,  the  rest  divine. 

"  Walter,  why  are  you  so  sad  cf  late? 
When  you  returned  from  home,  you 
were  the  liveliest,  happiest  fellow  I  ever 
saw.  Have  those  letters,  you  used  to 
make  such  bright  faces  over,  quit  com- 
ing ?  Come,  unbosom  yourself  to  a 
friend." 

Wei!,  I  was  really,  James,  I  was  much 
happier  when  I  first  arrived — then  I  had 
nothing  to  make  me  unhappy  ;  now,  a 
weight  presses  on  my  heart  and  shuts 
it  up  to  joy. 

Oh  !  you  are  in  love,  are  you.  I  un- 
derstand all  that.  But  you  must  not 
let  that  kill  you.  Tell  me  who  is  the 
fair  one." 

No,  James.  It  is  not  that  which 
makes  me  unhappy.  When  you  hear 
it,  you  will  not  be  so  merry  over  my 
melancholy.     As  to  love,  I  know  noth- 


ing of  it,  if  indeed  it  be  that  exclusive! 
all-consuming,  unchanging  passion  ofteEJ 
spoken  of ;  but  if  it  be  a  resistless  flood 
that  rushes  over,  and  for  an  instant^ 
drowns  all  other  feelings,  and  then  subj 
sides  and  is-  no  more  ;  if  this  be  love,  mw 
heart  has  felt  it  bitterly.  'Twas  thus  I 
loved  a  girl.  These  letters  tell  her  love — 
such  love  as  man  can  never  feel.  It 
seems  woven  with  her  existence.  Oh  ! 
I  can't  think  of  it.  She  wears  upon 
her  hand  the  pledge  of  an  affectior, 
which  has  no  place  now  in  this  treach- 
erous bosom.  How  can  I  answer  this 
letter  ? 

In  a  darkened  room  in  the  village  o: 
B.,  light  footsteps  tripped  to  the  side  o: 
a  low  bed.     A  sufferer  lay  there.     He 
face  seemed  not  to  speak   of  the  shar 
pangs  of  disease  ;  she  was  not  grappling 
hard  with  death.     No.     Death  was  n 
king  of  terrors  to  her.     It  was  but  too 
plain  that  she  was  wasting  away  'neath 
desolate  sorrow.     A  number  of  letters' 
were  scattered  around   her.     She   held 
one  grasped  in  her  hand  with  a  vehe- 
mence which  sent  pain  to  her  pale  face. 

"  Does  anything  hurt  you,  Jennie?''] 
said  the  kind  Mary  L — .  And  she 
glanced  at  the  letter.  She  could  just 
read  the  sentence  :  "  Walter  S.  has  taken 
the  first  distinction  in  his  class,  and  is  to: 
be  married  on  the  same  day  that  he  takes  ' 
his  degree.  Oh !  cousin,  I  wish  youi 
could  be  here,  for  — ."  Jennie's  hand  ; 
prevented  her  reading  farther.  "  Jennie 
speak  to  me,"  continued  Mary.  "  Oh, 
she  is  dying  !  Jennie,  speak  to  me  ! 

The  features  of  the  sufferer  at  length 
relaxed  into  their  former  sweetness,  and 
she  turned  her  head  slightly  and  said  : 
"  Mary,  I'm  dying ;  I  shall  soon  be  in 
my  Saviour's  arms.     Tell  all  the  girls 
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that  I  can  no  more  join  them  in  their 
studies  and  plays,  but  1  love  them  all, 
and  when  I  am  — ."  Her  voice  ceased 
and  all  was  still. 

The  sick  room  was  soon  flooded  with 
the  tears  of  those  who  had  known  her 
in  the  Seminary,  and  loved  her  dearly_ 
Mary  L.  leaned  over  to  catch  the  last 
breath  :  "  Do  not  deceive,  me,  Walter," 
fell  softly  on  her  ear.  She  started  and 
spoke  to  the  dying  girl.     But  another 


angel  had  gone  from  earth  to  heaven. 
Reader,  this  little  story  is  short,  but 
is  true.  .  Whether  in  many  instances 
we  know  not,  but  it  all  passed  within 
the  certain  knowledge  of  him  who  wrote 
it.  The  story  may  be  too  simple  to  in- 
terest many,  perhaps  too  simple.  It  will 
never  make  many  tears  flow,  but  it  is 
the  history  of  one  true  heart  and  of 
one . 


THE    MEMORIES  OF  THE  PAST, 


BY    A.    PERRY    SPERRY. 


The  memories  of  the  past 
Steal  softly  sweetly  o'er  me, 
And  tho'  your  heaving  tide  may  cast 
Some  broken  wrecks  before  me  ; 
Yet  still  it  will  be  sweet  to  link 
Those  fragments  with  the  days  of  yore, 
To  grasp,  and  tho'  'twere  bitter,  drink 
The  cup  we  tasted  long  before. 

Some  pleasure  loved  and  dear 

May  on  thy  breast  pass  by  me, 

Some  broken  hope  may  cause  a  tear 

The  eye  cannot  deny  me  ; 

Yet  linked  with  each  some  buried  strain, 
Falls  sweetly  on  my  ear  once  more 


x\nd  wakes  to  joy  and  life  again 
The  happier  brighter  hours  of  yore. 

Wake  then  thou  sparkling  tide,  / 
And  throw  the  past  before  me, 
And  let  upon  thy  bosom  ride 
Each  scene  that  e'er  went  o'er  me  ; 

Sweet  gurgling  brooks    and    wildwood 
flowers, 

My  heart  still  fondly  turns  to  thee, 

Ye  memories  of  my  childhood  hours, 

I'll  love  thee  to  eternity. 

Greensboro',  Sept.  12th,  1  53. 


TO 


*  %  *  *  * 


BY    A,    PERRY     SPERRY, 


Fare  thee  well,  now  we  must  sever, 
Changing  years  must  roll  between  ; 

We  must  part  and  to  be  never, 
What  to  each  we've  ever  been. 

Fare  thee  well. 

Other  smiles  may  kindly  greet  thee, 

Other  eyes  may  fondly  beam, 
Other  hearts  may  still  beat  for  ihee, 

And  as  warm  as  mine  may  seem, 

Fare  the  well. 

Other  arms  may  e'en  enfold  thee, 

Other  lips  be  pressed  to  thine, 
Other  vows  of  love  be  told  thee, 

But  thoul't  still  remember  mine. 

Fare  thee  well. 


Tho'  the  love  1  offered  to  thee, 

You  in  scorn  to  mo  return 
Still  I  cannot  but  adore  thee, 

Love  thee  and  our  parting  mourn. 

Fare  the  well. 

Still  I  pray  may  heaven  grant  thee 

Every  bliss  tho'  unexpressed, 
And  may  joys  and  peace  attend  thee, 

To  the  grave  where  all  shall  rest. 

Fare  the  well. 
Greensboro',  May  9th..  1853. 
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Gentle  Reader  :  Really  it  looks  like  a 
simple  practice — this  of  telling  you  that 
we  have  come — when  surely  our  features, 
proportions  and  dress  are  not  so  material- 
ly altered  that  you  will  be  unable  to  re- 
cognize us  as  your  intimate  and  faithful 
friend,  N.  C.  U.  Magazine ;  but  notwith- 
standing this,  old  custom  is  such  an  arbi- 
trary tyrant,  that  to  escape  his  sullen 
frown,  we  will  say  to  you  in  as  pale  ink 
as  possible,  that  we  are,  beyond  the 
"shadow  of  a  shade  of  a  phantom  of  a 
doubt,"  before  you,  and  that  this  is  our 
fourth  visit. 

Perhaps  the  kind  and  courteous  recep- 
tion, which  we  always  meet  at  your  hands, 
is  in  a  great  degree,  due  to  the  fact,  thai 
we  thrust  ourselves  upon  you  only  once 
a  month,  and  then  only  spend  about  three 
hours  with  you,  conversing  on  the  interest- 
ing topics  of  love,  news,  history  and  phi- 
losophy. Now  if  our  good  hearty  wel- 
come is  a  consequence  of  the  infrequency 
and  shortness  of  our  visits,  and  the  skill 
and  valuableness  of  our  conversation, 
ought  not  those,  then,  who  are  in  the  hab- 
it of  hourly,  daily  and  weekly  subjecting 
their  fellows  to  the  excruciating  torture  of 
a  dry,  lazy  and  intolerable  bore,  to  learn  a 
grain  of  wisdom  from  the  example  thus 
set  them. 

Diseases,  we  know,  are  generally  dread- 
ed and  abhorred  ;  but  there  is  a  peculiar 
one — of  which  Mrs.  Partington  had  a  se- 
vere spell,  a  few  weeks  ago,  which  would 
doubtless  be  quite  beneficial,  and,  in  a 
short  time,  pleasant  to  those  who  are  un- 
consciously given  to  the  detestable  prac- 
tice of  boring  their  fellows — the  disease 


of  Algebra.  Nor  is  this  the  only  one, 
with  which  they  could  be  profitably  afflict- 
ed. The  catalogue  of  these  is  long  and 
beautiful — the  diseases  of  Geometry,  Lat- 
in, Greek,  Trigonometry,Calcul us,  Astron- 
omy, Chemistry  and  Composition — and, 
especially,  is  the  latter  valuable.  For  it 
would  riot  only  be  very  pleasant  and  prof- 
itable to  them,  but  if  they  would  write 
good  essays  and  send  them  to  us,  they 
would  enrich  the  columns  of  our  Maga- 
zine, and  enable  their  authors 


" to  leave  a  lofty  name, 

A  light,  a  landmark  on  the  cliffs  of  fame." 

The  most  pleasant  season  of  the  year 
for  reading,  studying  and  writing,  is  now 
just  fairly  opened.  The  hot,  enervating 
days  of  summer  are  gone;  the  trees  are 
rapidly  falling  into  the  "  sear  and  yellow 
leaf,"  the  mornings  are,  without  fire,  al- 
ready uncomfortably  cool;  the  sports  of 
the  field,  and  the  long  evening  stroll  are 
not  now  so  enticing,  and 

"  At  night  the  skies, 
Disclosed,  and  kindled,  by  refining  frost, 
Pour  every  lustre  on  the  exalted  eye. 
A  friend,  a  book,  the  stealing  hours  secure, 
And  mark  them  down  for  wisdom ." 

Though  this  is  the  time  when  the  beau- 
ties and  splendors  of  nature  fall,  yet  it  is 
emphatically  the  time  when  the  spirit  and 
vigor  of  man  begin  to  rise.  'Tis  the  time 
for  the  highest  and  purest  intellectual  en- 
joyment. For  what  is  more  delightful 
than  sharp  cold  weather,  a  close  and  com- 
fortable room,  curtains  down  to  keep  your 
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thoughts  about  you,  a  warm  fire  blazing 
brightly,  your  table  laden  with  ponderous 
volumes  of   poetry,    history,  philosophy 
and  elegant  light  literature,  and  nothing 
in  the  world  to  do  but  lie  back  and  luxu- 
riate   on  them  ?     Why,    the  honeymoon 
of  married  life  is  not  half  so  lovely  and 
pleasant.     Did  you,  who  are  just  ripening 
into  full-blown    manhood,  ever  spend   a 
thought  as  to  which  is  the  most  delicious 
portion  of  intellectual  existence?     Is  it 
before  you  are  properly  ushered  into  the 
wide  field  of  letters,  or  is  it  after  you  have 
over-run  it,  plucked  its  richest  flowers, 
sipped  its  sweetest  draughts,  and  inhaled 
its  most  fragrant  odors?     Is  it  either  the 
one,  or  the  other'?     No;  'tis  "the  brief 
period  in  which,  one ,  by  one,  the  great 
minds  of  old  are  admitted  with  all  their 
time-mellowed   worth  to  the  affections." 
You  are  then  in  the  right  season  of  life 
for  such  enjoyment,  and  this  is  the  season 
of  the  year  in  which  it  can  best  be  real- 
ized. 

All  who  have  devoted  any  portion  of 
their -time  to  the  study  of  Dietetics — and 
who  has  not  ? — well  know  that  some  kinds 
of  food  eat  better  at  one  time  than  at  an- 
other. So  all  who  have  been  book-worms, 
know  equally  well,  that  some  books  read 
better  at  one  season  than  at  another.  Did 
you  ever  read  Ossian's  Poems  in  the 
spring-time,  or  in  mid-summer?  If  so, 
take  them  up  during  this  month,  when  the 
winds  are  moaning  around  your  room, 
and  you  will  freely  acknowledge,  when 
they  are  read,  that  you  appreciate  much 
belter  than  before,  the  sweet  melancholy 
which  breathes  through  them  all.  Did 
you  ever  think  as  to  when  is  the  proper 
time  for  reading  Thomson's  great  poem  of 
the  Seasons?  'Tis  the  labor  of  a  year. 
His  Spring  should  be  read  once  in  each 
Spring  month;  his  Summer,  once  in  each 
Summer  month  ;  his  Autumn,  once  in  each 
Autumn  month  ;  his  Winter,  once  in  each 
Winter  month  ;  and  then  the  reader  will 


aee  all  the  lights  and  shades  of  beauty, 
Vol.  IL— 29. 


grandeur  and  sublimity  in  that  splendid 
descriptive  poem.  "Tristram  Shandy," 
says  N.  Parker  Willis,  "  is  an  annual  with 
me.  I  read  him  regularly  about  Christ- 
mas." So  we  might  enumerate  hosts  of 
books  which  read  better  at  one  season 
than  at  another.  There  is,  however,  one 
book — the  greatest  of  all — which  furnishes 
reading  matter  suitable  for  every  day  of 
the  year,  and  for  every  year  of  life — the 
Holy  Bible.  There  you  may  find  the 
simple  and  the  gentle,  the  beautiful  and 
the  sublime,  the  lofty  and  the  terrible. 
Thus  you  perceive  there  is  no  time  for 
learned  leisure.  There  is  a  book  for  every 
season,  and  a  season  for  every  book.  Even 
when  we  have  read  a  book  through,  and 
are  sitting  with  our  feet  against  the  jamb, 
A  merican-like,  and  our  pipes  in  ou  r  mouths, 
we  need  not,  should  not,  be  idle ;  for  there 
is  no  better  time  than  this  for  deep  thought 
on  subjects  on  which  we  have  been  read- 
ing. This  is  certainly  the  pith  and  mar- 
row of  purely  intellectual  gratification. 
Don't  you  think  so?  And  if  our  fellow- 
students  would  read  less  and  think  more, 
the  columns  of  our  Magazine  would  be 
richer  and  more  tasty,  its  circulation  wider 
and  more  general,  and  its  literary  charac- 
ter higher  and  more  permanent. 

Ourselves. — Every  moment  of  time  as 
it  sweeps  past,  leaves  visible  traces  of 
change.  This  remark  is  true  of  every 
thing  in  the  material,  intellectual  and  moral 
world.  'Tis  true  of  the  leaf  that  quiver* 
on  the  branch  of  the  forest  tree ;  'lis  true 
of  the  mind  which  sports  in  youth  and 
philosophizes  in  manhood;  'tis  true  of  the 
heart  which  loves  one  da}r  and  hates  the 
next ;  and  'tis  true  of  every  relation  sus- 
tained by  us  in  our  checkered  life.  Nor 
has  change  foreborne  to  invade  our  little 
sanctum.  Our  very  pleasant  and  highly 
useful  associate,  Mr.  Wm.  Henry  Spencer 
of  Hyde,  has,  of  necessity,  resigned  to  his 
class-mates  his  trust  as  an  Editor  of  the 
University  Magazine.    Having  entered  one 
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of  Judge  Battle's  Law  classes,  he  thought 
he  could  not,  in  justice  to  himself,  to  his 
class  in  the  University  and  in  the  Law, 
and  especially  to  the  study  of  this  science, 
which  is  a  jealous  one,  remain  longer  in 
the  corps.  However  much  we  regret  his 
resignation,  we  know  his  reason  to  be  a 
good  one ;  for  the  Law  is  a  science  which 
exercises  the  highest  powers  of  mind,  and 
which,  as  Mr.  Justice  Blackstone  has  said, 
"employs  in  its  theory  the  noblest  facul- 
ties of  the  soul,  and  exerts  in  its  practice 
the  cardinal  virtues  of  the  heart,"  and 
hence,  should  have  the  student's  undivided 
attention.  Spencer,  we  bid  you  God-speed 
in  your  undertaking. 

And  we  now  take  pleasure  in  introduc- 
ing to  our  readers  his  successor,  Mr. 
Joseph  M.  Bell  of  Arkansas,  a  Bell  which 
we  are  confident  will  make  music  full  of 
the  "  concord  of  sweet  sounds,"  and  which 
will  "  lap  the  senses  all  in  bliss."  Pardon 
the  pun.   Bro.  Gorman,  beat  it  if  you  can. 

The  chaste  and  learned  Lecture  of  Dr. 
Hawks  is  published  in  this  number,  in  or- 
der to  have  complete  in  thebouud  volume 
of  the  Magazine,  that  chapter  of  North 
Carolina's  Revolutionary  History  which  is 
contained  in  the  three  Lectures  of  Hawks, 
Swain  and  Graham,  of  which  the  two 
latter  have  already  been  published  in  our 
columns,  and  to  give  to  those  who  have 
not  yet  seen  the  Lecture  an  opportunity 
of  reading  it.  The  high  reputation  of  its 
author  will  insure  it  a  heaity  reception 
and  an  eager  perusal. 

We  have  in  our  drawer  an  article  from 
the  able  pen  of  Mr.  A.  M.  Hooper,  on  the 
"Death  of  General  Moore,  and  the  ap- 
pointment of  Howe  to  the  command  of 
the  Southern  Department,"  which  we  are 
obliged  to  withhold  from  our  readers  until 
the  issue  of  the  December  number,  in 
consequence  of  the  publication  of  the  Lec- 
ture of  Dr.  Hawks. 


I 


The  University  Reamng  Boom. — Ev< 
ry  citizen,  not  only  of  North  Carolina,  bi 
even  of  the  far-extended  South,  who  he 
a  spark  of  the  pride  and  patriotism  of  hi 
fathers  in  his  bosom,  ought  to  turn  with 
kindling  eye  and  a  throbbing  heart  to  th 
venerable  and  time-honored  University  < 
North  Carolina.     Here  many  of  them  hav 
spent  the  happiest  moments  of  their  live 
here  many  of  them  imbibed  a  taste  and 
love  for  letters,  which  have  enabled  the? 
to  grace  with  ability  and  dignity  the  hi^lj 
est  positions  in  political  and  literary  life 
here  many  of  them  have  sent,  and  man 
others  of  them  yet  hope  to  send  their  son; 
in  order  to  prepare  them  to  act  the  part 
of  their  fathers,  when   they  shall   hav 
passed  from  the  stage  of  life.     Are  th 
advantages  to  be  enjoyed  no  more  tha; 
they  were  when  they   were  students  ?- 
Certainly  they  are  more,  many  more;  foi 
she  has  not  been  standing  still  amid  th 
rapid   march    of  improvement  going   o 
around  her.     Cannot  the  institution  whic' 
graduated    Polk,    Mason,    Hawks,   King 
Graham,  Morehead,  Mangum,  Dobbin  an 
Nicholson,  fairly  claim  a  liberal  patronag 
at  their  hands?     Certainly  she    can,  ev 
en   though    she    had    made     no    advarj 
ces  in    enlargement    and    improvement 
But  she  has  made  considerable  advances 
The  number  of  the  Faculty  is  large  ant 
annually  increasing;  the  University  Libra 
ry,  and  those  of  the  two  Literary  Societies 
promise  in  a  few  years  to  be  second  t< 
none  in  the  number  and  selection  of  thei 
books;  the  second  volume  of  a  new  peri 
odical,  which  furnishes  an  incentive  to  thi 
students  to  become  elegant  and  correc 
essayists,  is  not  yet  completed ;  and  h 
addition  to  these,  and  many  other  advan 
tages,  there  is  here  a  large  and  handsomf 
Reading  Room,  in  which  all  the  exchanges 
of  the  Magazine  are  deposited,and  to  whicl 
the  students  can  resort  three  times  a  daj 
for  the  purpose  of  reading.  Our  exchanges 
are  quite  numerous,  many  coming  from 
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>ther  States,  South  and  North  ;  but  we 
sonfess  our  cheeks  are  mantled  with  a 
plush  of  shame,  when  on  entering  our 
leading  Room,  we  find  that  every  news- 
>aper  within  the  bounds  of  this  State  is 
iot  spread  out  on  our  shelves.  Why  is 
t?  Is  it  through  a  want  of  patriotism  ? 
's  it  through  feeling3  of  parsimony  ?  We 
rust  it  is  not — rather  we  hope  it  is  through 
houghlessness. 

The  reading  of  good  newspapers  and 
tandard  magazines  is  decidedly  beneficial 
o  young  people,  the  world  over.  In  their 
olumns  every  species  of  literature  is  to 
»e  found,  the  simple  and  the  abstruse,  the 
Tave  and  the  gay,  the  witty  and  the  se- 
ere.  Their  pages  are  enriched  and  adorn- 
d  by  t'ie  pretty  stories  of  our  best  imagi- 
lative  writers,  the  classic  productions  of 
lur  ablest  scientific  and  literary  men,  and 
he  deep  diplomacy  and  splendid  eloquence 
if  our  wisest  Statesmen.  Here  is  to  be 
tmnd  plain,  natural,  untransposed,  Anglo- 
laxon  English,  from  which  to  form  an 
asy,  graceful  and  strong  style.  And 
iere,  too,  may  be  corrected  that  disposi- 
ion  of  nearly  all  students  and  young  wri- 
ers  to  deal  in  flowers  and  fustian. 

Paper. — Gov.  Swain,  in  his  recent  lec- 
iire  before  the  Historical  Society  of  this 
nstitution,  states  that  at  the  beginning  of 
ihe  Revolutionary  war,  there  were  but  two 
Newspapers  in  the  province,  the  North 
Carolina  Gazette,  at  New  Berne,  and  the 
J!ape  Fear  Mercury,  at  Wilmington.  The 
latter  is  supposed  to  have  been  discontin- 
ked  about  the  beginning  of  1776,  and  the 
former  did  not  long  survive  the  earliest 
fonflict  in  arms  within  our  borders.  He 
idds,  that  although  the  first  volume  of 
lewspapers  published  in  the  province  (in 
.764)  and  the  earliest  political  pamphlet 
fcnown  to  have  issued  from  our  press  (in 
[766)  are  preserved  among  the  valuable 
ireasures  of  the  Society,  there  is  not  a 
lingle  revolutionary  newspaper,  pamphlet 
tr  hand-bill  published  in  North  Carolina 
Mi  their  files.  They  possess  copies  in  a 
pretty  good  state  of  preservation  of  all 
the  Acts  of  the  General  Assembly,  print- 
id  during  the  revolution.  The  pamphlet 
containing  the  enactments  of  October  ses- 


fsinn  1779,  consists  of  34  pages,  16  small 
folio,  the  remainder  in  quarto.  The  con- 
tinued scarcity  of  paper  in  1781  and  in 
1782,  compelled  the  public  printer  to 
adopt  a  similar  arrangement.  He  con- 
cludes with  the  still  more  remarkable 
statement  that  in  these  perilous  tim^s, 
even  writing  paper  was  not  always  at  the 
immediate  command  of  men  in  hiuh  of- 
ficial station.*  4l  In  1776,  General  Ruth- 
erford entreated  the  Council  of  Safety  to 
hasten  a  supply  of  powder  to  Rowan,  to 
enable  him  to  march  against  the  Chero- 
kees,  and  with  it  a  quire  of  paper  o» 
which  he  might  write  his  dispatches.  Ib- 
1782,  General  Butler,  of  Orange,  urges  a 
similar  request  upon  Governor  Burke.* 

Ours  is  an  iron  bound  coast,  our  sea- 
port towns  were  few,  small  and  far  between; 
we  were  neaily  destitute  of  commercial 
and  military  marine;  the  manufacture  of 
iron  was  in  its  infancy,  and  it  was  not  un- 
til 1796,  that  the  production  by  Jacob 
Byler,  of  the  county  of  Buncombe,  oT 
"663  pounds  of  good  merchantable  rifle 
gun  powder,"  secured  the  bounty  awarded 
by  the  Act  of  the  General  Assembly  "to 
provide  for  the  public  safety  by  granting 
encouragement  to  certain  manufactories." 
The  exigencies  of  the  times  called  much 
more  imperatively  for  the  production  of 
salt,  salt-petre,  powder  and  ball,  than  the 
manufacture  of  paper,and  the  former  were, 
of  course,  the  leading  objects  of  legisla- 
tive encouragement. 

In  the  spring  of  1787,  shortly  after  en- 
tering upon  his  fifteenth  year,  the  late 
Joseph  ("aid well,  D.  D.,  the  first  President 
of  this  University,  went  to  Princeton  to 
obtain  an  education,  and  after  spending  a 
few  months  in  the  Grammar  School,  enter- 
ed the  Freshman  class  of  the  College  in 
the  autumn  of  that  year.  "  In  these  pri- 
mitive days,  the  seat  of  Nassau  Hall  did 
not  at  all  times,  nor  just  at  that  time,  af- 
ford that  essential  requisite  for  the  young 
scholar,  a  Latin  Grammar,  and  we  may 
well  imagine  that  the  disappointment  and 
delay  consequent  on  this  circumstance 
heightened  the  eagerness  and  stimulated 
the  zeal  of  the  youthful  votary.  At  length 
a  student  from  South  Carolina,  offered  one 
that  was  nearly  worn  out,  which,  after 
some  hesitation,  was  accepted,   and  be- 


*  Revolutionary  History  of  North  Carolina, 
compiled  by  W.  D.  Cooke,  p.  p.  106,  107. 

\    * 2  Wheeler's  Hist.  Sket.,  vol.  2,  p.  52. 
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came  the  bond  of  a  long  and  peculiar 
friendship."  * 

There  are  probably  men  now  living  who 
learned  to  write  on  birch  and  beach  bark, 
with  ink  made  out  of  maple  bark  and  cop- 
peras, and  whose  slates  were  quarried, 
spli',  polished  and  framed,  (if  framed  ai 
all)  by  their  own  hands.  Such  were  the 
only  appliances  of  education  possessed 
by  many  of  our  revolutionary  fathers ; 
and  yet  there  were  giants  in  the  land  in 
those  days}  in  literature  as  well  as  in 
arms. 

Our  attention  has  been  attracted  to  this 
subject  by  the  perusal  of  the  eloquent  and 
instructive  address,  delivered  by  H.  J. 
Raymond,  Esq.,  on  Friday  the  7th  Oct., 
at  Tarrytown,  New  York.,  at  the  dedica- 
tion of  the  monument  erected  on  the  spoi 
where  Major  Andre  was  captured.  In  the 
course  of  his  address,  the  orator  availed 
himself  of  an  appropriate  opportunity  to 
read  an  original  letter  from  the  traitor 
Arnold,  to  General  Green,  which,  together 
with  the  accompanying  remarks,  we  com- 
mend to  the  attention  of  the  reader.  He 
will  probably  be  surprised,  as  we  were, 
to  learn  that  even  in  the  State  of  New 
York,  with  Arnold's  extraordinary  facili- 
ties for  communication  with  the  great 
commercial  emporium,  "  writing  paper  was 
not  always  at  the  command  of  men  in  high 
official  station."  We  have  yet  much  to 
learn  in  relation  to  the  perils  and  priva- 
tions of  revolutionary  times. 

On  the  12th  of  September — the  very  day  after 
that  on  which  he  had  gone  down  to  Dobbs' 
Ferry  for  the  purpose  of  settling,  in  a  confer- 
ence with  Andre,  the  terms  and  details  of  his 
treason, — Arnold  wrote  a  letter  to  General 
Greene,  full  of  patriotic  devotion,  and  pervad- 
ed by  a  thorough  zeal  for  the  honor  and  success 
•f  the  American  cause.  The  letter,  so  far  as  I 
am  aware,  has  never  hitherto  been  published  — 
I  am  indebted  for  it  to  my  esteemed  friend, 
Prof.  Greene,  a  direct  descendant  of  the  illus- 
trious officer  to  whom  it  was  addressed.  As  it 
throws  still  stronger  light  upon  the  character  of 
Arnold, — places  in  still  bolder  relief  the  un 
matched  and  unmatchable  audacity  of  that  hyp- 
ocrisy in  which  he  lived  and  moved  and  had  his 
being— perhaps  you  will  permit  me  to  read  it, 
from  the  original  manuscript,  which  I  hold  in 
my  hand.    It  bears  date  : 


*  Professor  Andrews  Oration,  delivered  24th 
June,  1835,  p.  12. 


Head  Quarters,  Robinson's  House,  ) 
September  12th,  1780.      j 
Dear  Sir  :  Your  favor  of  the  7ih,  conveying 
to  me  an   account   of  our  misfortunes  to  the 
southward,  was  delivered  me  on  the  8th. 

I  am  happy  to  find  that  General  Gates'  in- 
formation was  go  ill-iounded.  It  is  an  unfortu- 
nate piece  of  business  to  that  Hero,  and  may 
possibly  blot  his  escutcheon  with  indelible  infa- 
my. It  may  not  be  right  to  cens-ure  character 
at  a  distance,  but  I  cannot  avoid  remarking  that 
his  conduct  on  this  occasion  has  in  no  wise  dis- 
appointed my  expectations,  or  predictions  on 
frequent  occasions;  and  notwiihstanding  the 
suggestions  of  his  friends,  that  he  had  not  re- 
treated to  the  border  of  Vireinia,  he  must  have 
been  at  a  great  distance  and  fully  secure  from 
danger,  as  he  had  no  advices  of  the  retreat  of 
the  Maryland  troops  for  at  least  four  days. 

Yours  of  the  8th,  by  Captain  Vander  Horst 
and  Lieut.  McCall,  were  delivered  me  by  ihose 
gentlemen  on  the  9th.  I  have  endeavored  to 
render  their  situation  pleasing  to  them,  during 
their  short  stay  with  me:  which  respect  I  shall 
always  be  happy  to  pay  to  any  gentleman  who 
entitles  himself  to  your  introduction  and  recom- 
mendation. 

It  is  a  matter  much  to  be  lamented  that  our 
Army  is  permitted  to  starve  in  a  land  of  plenty. 
There  is  a  fawlt  somewhere  ;  it  ought  to  be  trac- 
ed up  to  its  authors,  and  if  it  was  prepense,  they 
ought  to  be  capitally  punished ;  that  is,  in  my 
opinion,  the  only  means  left  to  procure  a  regu- 
lar supply  to  the  Army  in  future. 

Where  shall  I  procure  paper  for  the  garrison, 
as  well  as  for  my  office  ?  No  returns  can  be 
made  till  a  supply  is  sent.  Col.  Pickering,  in 
a  letter  of  the  28th,  infonns  me,  that  he  has 
not  yet  received  the  stores  in  his  hands,  or  mon- 
ey to  purchase  any  with. 

With  sentiments  of  the  most  sincere  regard 
and  affection,  I  am,  dear  sir, 

Your  ob't  and  humble  serv't, 
B.  ARNOLD. 

Major-General  Greene. 

Consider  that  this  epistle — burning  with  in- 
dignation at  the  apparent  misconduct  of  Gates, 
cordial  in  the  extreme  in  its  personal  courtesy 
towards  Gen.  Greene,  solicitous  for  the  com- 
fort of  the  army,  resentful  towards  those  whose 
misconduct  had  involved  it  in  want,  was  writ- 
ten the  day  alter  his  first  attempt  to  hold  a  per- 
sonal interview  with  Maj.  Andre, — upon  his 
return  to  headquarters  from  the  scene  he  had 
appointed  for  it,  and  in  the  midst  of  such 
thoughts  as  such  incidents  would  naturally  en- 
gender ;— think  upon  the  impenetrable  hypocri- 
sy of  the  man  who,  on  the  instant  of  returning 
baffled  from  such  an  errand,  could  coolly  speak 
or  dream  of  any  escutcheon  but  his  own  being 
"  blotted  with  indelible  infamy  ;"— and  you  can 
judge  how  secure  must  have  been  his  hold  upon 
the  confidence  of  Washington,  and  how  thick 
was  the  dark  doubt  of  all  honor  and  all  faith, 
into  which  the  apprehensive  fears  of  that  great 
leader  must  have  plunged  his  mind,  when  the 
fact  of  Arnold's  treason  first  broke  upon  his 
sight.  "  Whom  can  we  trust  now  ?"  were  the 
simple  words  addressed  to  Lafayette  ;  but. 
they  imply  a  dread  distrust ;— they  signalize  the 
beginning  of  a  gloomy  despair ; — they  point  to 
the  fact  which  imposed  on  him  the  supreme  du- 
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ty,  from  which  there  was  no  escape,  of  crush- 
ing by  all  the  terrors  of  martial  law,  whatever 
of  vitality  might  still  survive,  in  either  army,  of 
the  portentous  plot. 

The  following  advertisement,  copied 
from  the  "  Favettewlle  Gazette,"  Vol.1, 
No.  4,  published  Monday,  September  14th, 
1789,  poiits  to  the  establishment  of  the 
earliest  manufactory  of  paper  in  ihis  State, 
and  probably  in  the  Southern  States. 

SALEM  PAPER  MANUFACTORY. 

LADIES   SAVE  TOUR  RAGS. 

The  Subscriber  begs  leave  to  inform  the  pub- 
lic that  he  is  erecting  a  Paper  Mill  in  this 
town,  which  he  hopes,  in  a  short  time,  to  have 
completed ;  and  at  the  same  time  humbiy 
makes  known  to  the  ladies  ot  Fayetteville, 
Hillsborough,  Salisbury  afd  Morgan  Districts, 
that  without  their  assistance  he  can  do  nothing 
— without  rags  paper  cannot  be  made.  The 
economical  house-wife,  who  supplies  the  paper 
mill  with  rags,  serves  her  country  in  her  sphere, 
as  well  as  the  soldier  who  fights  for  it  does  in 
his.  For  all  kinds  ol  clean  Cotton  and  Linen 
Rags  a  generous  rice  will  be  given,  and  the 
favor  particularly  acknowledged  of  any  person 
collecting  a  quantity. 

GOTLIEB  SlIOBER. 

Salem,  Septr.  8tb,  1789. 

The  Mill  then  established  has,  we  un- 
derstand, been  in  operation  ever  since,  and 
is  at  present  owned  and  conducted  by 
two  grund-sons  of  the  original  founder, 
jDharles  E.  and  Francis  E.  Shober,  Es- 
quires, both  of  whom  are  graduates  of 
this  University,  and  the  latter  of  whom, 
it  may  not  be  out  of  place  to  state,  has 
recently  connected  himself  with  his  Alma 
Mater  by  another  and  indissoluble  tie. 
Long  life,  prosperity  and  happiness  to 
him  and  his ! 

The  centennial  celebration  of  the  anni- 
versary, of  the  first  Moravian  Settlement 
in  the  neighborhood  of  Salem,  will  take 
place  on  the  19th  November  next.  We 
trust  that  on  this  interesting  occasion,  the 
memory  of  the  early  pioneer,  in  the  walks 
of  literature,  the  founder  of  the  Salem 
Paper  Mill,  will  be  duly  honored. 

Jeux  de  Mots. — Efforts  at  punning  are 
of  such  frequent  occurrence  in  college, 
out  of  college — everywhere — that  the  o- 
pinions  of  two  eminent  authorities  on  this 
worn-out  and  threadbare  wit,  may  not  be 
wholly  unprofitable  to  punsters.  We  give 
them.  Edgar  Allen  Poe,  who  was  a  man 
of  high  mental  endowment  and  fine  litera- 
ry taste,  has  the  following  paragraph  in 
his  Marginalia : 


"'  Frequently  since  his  recent  death,'  says  the 
American  Editor  of  He  d, '  he  has  been  called 
a  great  author--a  phrase  used  not  inconsider- 
ately or  in  vain.'  Yet  if  we  adopt  the  conven- 
tional idea  of '  a  great  author,'  there  has  lived, 
perhaps,  no  writer  of  the  last  half  century  who, 
\virh  equal  notoriety,  was  less  entitled  than 
Hood  to  be  so  ca'led.  In  fact,  he  was  a  litera- 
ry merchant,  whose  m.iin  stock  in  trade  was  j 
littleness;  tor,  during  the  larger  portion  of  his  ' 
life,  he  seemed  to  breathe  only  for  the  purpose-  * 
ol  perpetrating  puns— things  of  so  despicable  a 
platitude  that  the  man  who  is  capable  of  habit- 
ually committing  them,  is  seldom  found  capable 
ot  anything  else.  Whatever  merit  may  be  dis- 
covered in  a  pun,  arises  altogether  irom  unex- 
pectedness. This  is  the  pun's  element-  and  is 
two-fold.  Fiist,  we  demand  that  the  combina- 
tion of  the  pun  be  unexpected;  and,  eecondly,  we 
require  the  most  entire  unexpectedness  in  the 
pun  per  se.  A  rare  pun,  rarely  appearing,  is, 
to  a  certain  extent,  a  pleasurable  effect  ;  but  to 
no  mind,  however  debased  in  taste,  is  a  contin- 
uous effort  at  punning  otherwise  than  unendu- 
rable. The  man  who  maintains  that  he  de- 
rives gratification  Irom  any  such  chapters  of 
punnage  as  Hood  was  in  the  daily  practice  of 
committing  to  paper,  should  not  be  credited  up- 
on oath." 

The  grave  and  learned  Professors  of  Em- 
ory and  Henry  College  thus  expressed 
themselves  in  regard  to  punning,  in  the 
Editorial  Miscellany  of  the  last  Repertory 
and  Review:  "Abortive  puns,  like  all 
other  abortions,  whether  of  wit  or  other 
things,  are  indeed  horrible  rather  than 
pleasing.  A  habitual  punster  is  a  nui- 
sance, for  there  is  no  wit  of  any  sort  ex- 
cept in  unexpected  hits.  Puns,  therefore, 
will  not  bear  frequent  repetitions.  What 
specimen  of  wit  surpasses  that  of  the 
philosophic  Franklin's  courteous  impromp- 
tu to  his  colleagues  in  the  commission  to 
France,  once  when  they  were  half  annoy- 
ed by  the  homage  paid  to  the  philosopher, 
to  the  neglect  of  themselves?  Benjamin 
Franklin,  Arthur  Lee,  and  Silas  Deane, 
had  been  commissioned  by  Congress  to 
secure  the  aid  of  France  in  our  revolu- 
tionary struggle,  and  particularly  the  re- 
cognition of  our  national  independence. 
Franklin's  reputation  was  in  Paris  before 
him,  and  this,  united  with  the  simple  dig- 
nity of  his  personal  manners,  his  wit  and 
his  profound  wisdom  charmed  both  court 
and  people,  and  made  him  the  favorite  ev- 
erywhere. Men  of  science  and  men  of 
fashion,  grave  dames  and  gay  demoiselles, 
were  emulous  and  enthusiastic  to  show 
him  distinguished  attention.  The  other 
commissioners,  though  his  equals  in  po- 
litical rank,  seemed  to  be  forgotten.  One 
morning  a  fine  large  cake  was  sent  to  the 
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tmuT,t  nf  the  commissioners,  inscrib- 

w  ,1-Kn  "As  usual,  Dr.  Franklin. 
S^Lee,- U  have  'to  thank  you  for 
our  accommodations,  and  ,?PFopnate 
vour  present  to  our  joint  use.  _  Hot  at 
alT"  says  Franklin;  "this  is  certainly  in- 
tended for  all  the  commissioners;  see, 
these  French  people  cannot  write  English. 
<Ledigne?  Franklin,'  means  Lee,  Deane, 
Franklin'." 

NAT._Thi«  simple  and  touc-hingly  beau- 
tiful Httle  piece  of  poetry  from  «  Maude, 
an  ac  omplthed  female  contributor  sharp- 

some  of  our   sex.     Boys,   do  you  plead 
guilty  ? 

"  Nay— do  not  think  1  love  thee, 
I  do  not  care  for  thee, 
'    Since  thou  hast  quite  forgotten, 
Hast  ceased  to  care  for  me 

Nay— do  not  think  a  shadow 
Thy  triflling  hath  brought, 
To  rest  upon  my  spirit, 
For  1  tell  thee  it  hath  not. 

Nay— do  not  think  1  blame  thoe, 

'Tis  man's  nature  to  beguile, 

And  to  be  so  very  constant 

For  a  very  little  while. 

Nay— when  you  vow'd  you  loved  me 

My  lips  did  not  reply. 

But  my  heart  (the  httle  skeptic) 

Murmured—"  bless  me .'  what  a  he ! 

"Prater  at  College."— This  spicy 
piece  of  poetry,  which  was  taken  from  an 
old  copy  of  the  "Knickerbocker  Maga- 
zine," was  handed  us  a  few  days  ago,  by  a 
friend,  for  insertion  in  our  Magazine. 
Thinking  it  equally  as  well  suited  to  the 
sons  of  the  University  as  it  was  to  the 
»  sons  of  Harvard,"  we  cheerfully  give  it 
a  place  in  our  table.  For  a  student  to 
read  it,  is  but  to  realize  it. 

"  Hark,  the  morning  bell  is  pealing 

Faintly  on  the  drowsy  ear, 
Far  abroad  the  tidings  dealing ; 

*  Now  the  hour  of  prayer  is  near ! 
See  the  pious  sons  of  Harvard, 

Starting  from  the  land  of  Nod, 
Loudly  give  the  rousing  summons, 

'  Let  us  run  and  worship  God.' 

,  'Tis  the  hour  for  deep  contrition ; 

"Tis  the  hour  for  peaceful  thought ; 
'Tis  the  hour  to  win  the  blessing, 

In  the  early  stillness  sought ; 
Kneeling  in  the  quiet  chamber 

On  the  deck  or  on  the  sod, 
In  the  still  and  early  morning, 

'Tis  the  hour  to  worship  God. 


But  don't  you  stop  to  pray  in  secret, 

No  time  for  you  to  worship  there; 
The  hour  approaches---' Tempus  fugit!' 

Tear  your  shirt  or  miss  a  prayer. 
Don't  slop  to  wash  !— don't  stop  to  button  ! 

Go  the  way  your  fathers  trod : 
'  Go  it !'  '  leg  it !,'  *  put  it !' '  streak  it !' 

Run  and  worship  God ! 

On  the  stair-case,  tramping,  stamping, 
Bounding,  sounding,  down  you  go  ; 

Bumping,  thumping,  smashing,  crashing, 
Jumping,  bruising  heel  and  toe  ; 

See-— your  comrades  iar  before  you, 
Through  the  open  door-way  jam  ; 

Bless  my  soul  !  the  bell  is  stopping ! 

The  last  line  is  left  to  be  filled  out  At 
the  taste  of  the  reader. 

Death  of  Hooper. — The  sad  intelli- 
gence has  readied  us  that  Archibald  Mao- 
lain  e  Hooper  is  no  more.  A  nation  goes 
into  mourning  when  the  gray-headed 
statesman  falls  on  the  altar  of  his  country, 
but.  surely  there  is  not  more  cause  for 
deep  lamentation  then,  than  when  one, 
who  is  recording  the  grandest  triumphs 
of  the  great  men  who  achieved  our  nation- 
al and  individual  freedom,  passes  from  the 
earth  to  the  skies ;  for  his  services  are  not 
merely  pleasant  and  interesting  to  those 
who  were  living  when  he  wrote,  but  cer- 
tainly a  bright  and  proud  memorial  to  all 
succeeding  generations.  Mr.  Hooper  was 
one  of  these  gifted  and  learned  benefac- 
tors. Though  he  was  a  resident  of  Ala- 
bama at  the  time  of  his  demise,  yet  be 
was  a  native  son  of  our  State.  Here  be 
spent  his  youth,  here  his  young  manhood, 
here  the  greater  portion  of  his  riper  years, 
and  though  in  his  latter  days,  he  was  dis- 
tant from  "  his  own,  his  native"  State,  yet 
he  remembered  her  with  pride  and  pleas- 
ure, he  remembered  her  great  men  and 
their  brilliant  deeds  on  the  tented  field  and 
in  the  council  chamber,  as  his  writings 
plainly  evince.  During  the  term  of  ser- 
vice of  the  last  editorial  corps  of  this 
Magazine,  he  began  to  furnish  them  with 
extracts  from  an  unprinted  memoir  of 
Howe,  which  he  had  before  written,  and 
ever  since  we  came  into  office  he  has  been 
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a  regluar  contributor.  His  pieces  that 
have  been  printed  are  able,  and  tiiey  have 
been  read  with  deep  interest  by  the  learn- 
ed, and  especially  by  th  se  who  are  busy- 
ing themselves  in  searching  up  Revolu- 
tionary reminiscences.  His  lives  of  Howe 
and  Ashe  will,  perhaps,  both  be  published. 

The  Editor  of  the  Wilmington  Com- 
mercial, in  speaking  of  his  death,  said: 
"  He  was  sincerely  beloved  and  respected 
by  all  who  knew  him  intimately,  and  had 
opportunity  to  enjoy  his  society,  and  to 
be  cherished  by  the  fruits  of  his  richly 
stored  mind,  and  to  be  delighted  by  the 
coruscations  <>f  his  genius,  purified  in  a 
chaste  imagination  and  by  classic  taste." 

For  ourselves,  we  had  never  looked  up- 
on his  intelligent  face,  had  never  heard 
his  kind  voice,  and  had  never  enjoyed  his 
pleasant  and  polished  conversation  ;  but 
he  manifested  so  much  interest  in  the  suc- 
cess of  our  Magazine,  by  the  kind  words 
of  encouragement  in  his  letters  to  us,  that 
our  feelings  towards  him  were  more  than 
those  of  mere  friendship.  He  was  far 
advanced  in  life  and  had  done  much  for 
his  friends  and  for  his  country  ;  but,  un- 
like Cardinal  Wolsey,  he  had  not  been  so 
wholly  absorbed  in  the  interests  and  hon- 
ors of  his  friends  and  his  country,  that  he 
had  forgotten  that  most  important  duty  of 
nil — the  s-alvation  of  his  &oul.  Thus  full 
of  years,  full  of  honors,  full  of  hopes  of  a 
blissful  immortality, 

"  Like  a  shadow  thrown 
Softly  and  sweetly  from  a  passing  cloud, 
Death  fell  upon  him." 

We  insert  his  last  letter  to  us,  as  a  me- 
mento of  his  interest  in  our  Magazine. 
Crawford,  Ala.,  Sep   12th,  1853. 
Mr.  William  Lafayette  Scott, 

Cor.  Sect.,  University  Magazine. 

Dear  Sir:—  I  duly  received  the  University 
Magazine  for  the  month  of  September 

I  am  very  much  pleased  with  the  disposition 
of  my  two  articles  in  it,  and  wiih  the  correct- 
ness with  which  they  are  printed.  The  errors 
are  few,  and  do  not  materially  affect  the  sense. 
One  ot  these  is  the  word  meslon,  which  should 
bemerlon,  a  term  in  fortification,  which  you 
will  find  used  by  Moultrie  in  his  account  of  the 
attack  on  Sullivan's  Island.    The  other  «rror  is 


the  omission  of  the  word  party,  after  reconnoit- 
ering. 

The  comparison  between  Lee  and  Howe 
will,  I  presume,  appear  in  the  October  number. 
As  it  will  occupy  only  a  few  pages,  and  has  a 
bearing  on  the  article  relating  to  Sullivan's  Is- 
land, 1  shall  be  glad  if  you  can  make  it  conve- 
nient to  publish  it  in  the  Magazine  for  that 
month. 

By  this  mail  I  send  you  another  article,  which 
I  intended  for  the  November  number.  It  is 
headed  "  Death  of  Gen.  Moore,  and  appoint- 
ment of  Gen.  Howe,  as  his  successor,  it  also 
contains  an  account  of  the  persecution  of  Howe 
by  a  portion  of  the  citizens  of  Charleston,  after 
he  had  entered  on  the  duties  of  his  command, 
and  closes  with  a  sketch  of  the  character  of  the 
late  Henry  Middleton  Rutledge,  of  Tennessee, 

formerly  of  C  harleston,  S.  C. 

*        *        *        *        *         *        *        * 

1  shall  commence  next  week  an  extract  from 
the  memdrs  of  Howe,  containing  the  Invasion 
of  Georgia,  and  retreat  ot  Howe  from  his  posi- 
tion near  Savanah,  which  1  hope  to  prepare  in 
time  for  the  December  number  of  the  Magazine. 
Do  me  the  favor  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of 
this  letter  and  the  package  accompanying  it. 
I  am,  dear  sir, 
With  esteem  and  regard, 

Yours  truly, 
A.  M.  HOOPER. 

We  would  be  pleased  if  his  Literary 
Executors  would  furnish  us  the  promised 
article  and  any  other  of  his  historical  wri. 
tings.  

Obituary. — The  impressive  tribute  to 
the  memory  of  a  distinguished  member  of 
one  of  the  Societies  of  the  University, 
which  we  insert  below,  together  with  the 
beautiful  one  in  our  last  Table  to  that  of 
an  esteemed  and  promising  fellow-student, 
solemnly  warn  us  all  that 

"  Life  at  best, 
Is  as  a  passing  shadow  in  the  west, 
Which  still  grows  long  and  longer  till  the  last, 
When  the  sun  sinks,  and  it  from  earth  hath  past." 

1  ialectic  Hall,  ) 
September  24,  1853.  f 
Whilst  we  weep  over  our  aged  fathers  as  we 
lay  them  in  their  graves,  we  are  comforted  by 
a  remembrance  of  the  wearisomeness  'A  old 
age.  They  have  finished  their  work,  they  have 
given  undying  impressions  to  the  world  and  they 
are  now  weary,  ready  for  the  refct  of  the  tomb. 
But  he,  whom  we  now  lament,  hns  fallen  in  the 
midst  of  his  career.  Mr.  P.  Busbee  was  a  man 
ol  eminent  talents.  His  richly  stored  mfnd  and 
his  admirable  powers  already  exhibited  at  the 
bar,  promised  to  mark  a  brilliant  career  through 
the  longest  life.  But  he  was  not  mom  admired 
than  he  was  beloved.  None  stood  higher  in 
the  esteem  of  those  who  knew  him  best.  But 
no  earthly  ties,  however  dear  and  strong,  could 
bind  him  to  earth— no,  the  summon  had  gone 
forth,  and  he  was  bound  to  obey ;  and  though  no 
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tribute  of  ours  can  repay  the  loss  sustained  by 
his  friends,  though  no  encomium  can  fill,  in  the 
hearts  of  those  who  loved  him,  the  vacancy 
which  his  death  has  occasioned,  yet  wc  deeply 
lament  his  loss  as  an  honored  member  of  the 
Dialectic  Society. 

His  aim  was  fixed  high  in  the  Temple  of  Fame, 
and  with  a  flight  which  more  can  admire  than 
can  imitate,  he  was  tending  to  his  lofty  maik. 
But  the  young  eagle  has  fallen.  With  his  eyes 
on  the  Sun,  he  swerved  not ;  but  the  silver  corJ 
was  loosed,  and  now  the  strong  lies  powerless 
on  the  ground.  Still  we  may  well  be  proud  of 
him  even  as  he  lies  in  death.  But  while  we 
say  'Amen'  to  the  decree  of  the  Almighty  Ruler, 
we  are  ready  to  drop  the  tear  of  sorrow  on  the 
grave  of  the  beloved  departed. 

There  ore,  as  it  has  pleased  God  to  take  from 
us  one  who  was  so  much  beloved  and  admired, 
and  thus  to  send  grief  into  our  hearts— 

Resolved,  That  we  as  members  of  the  Dialec- 
tic Soci'ty,  do  most  sincerely  sympathize  with 
his  bereaved  family,  in  the  loss  which  they  sus- 
tain. 

Resolved,  That  a  copy  of  this  be  sent  to  the 
family  of  the  deceased,  and  also  to  the  <;  Raleigh 
Register,"    "  North   Carolina   Standard"    and 
"  University  Magazine"  for  publication. 
W.  H.  HALL, 
JAS.  A.  WRIGHT, 
STUART  WHITE. 
Committee. 


Ggssip  w  th  our  Exchanges  and  Con- 
tributors.—TAe  Georgia  University  Mag- 
azine.— The  September  number  of  this  in- 
teresting Periodical  is  on  our  table.  It 
comes  greeting  us  in  a  new  and  neat  dress. 
and  under  the  management  of  a  new  corps 
of  Editors.  Its  contents  are  generally 
well  chosen  and  well  written.  We  con- 
gratulate the  Editors  on  their  first  appear- 
ance and  hope  they  will  meet  the  success 
which  their  enterprise  so  richly  merits. 

The  Southern  Weekly  Post. — This  large 
and  excellent  family  newspaper  has  been 
coming  to  us  for  the  last  few  weeks  in  an 
entirely  new  and  very  handsome  form — 
the  Post  full  of  literary,  educational,  ag- 
ricultural, commercial,  manufacturing  and 
mining  matter,  and  its  neat  little  consort, 
the  Advertiser,  laden  with  advertisements 
and  statistical  information  for  all  classes 
of  business  men.  Every  man,  woman  and 
child  in  the  South  ought  to  read  them 
both.     Surely  a  brighter  day  is  dawning 


on  the  literary  character  of  our  good  old 
State. 

Southern  Repertory  and  College  Re- 
view. —This  ably  edited  Periodical  is  be- 
fore us.  Its  contents  are  full,  varied  and 
highly  interesting.  We  hope  it  may  al- 
ways come  as  richly  stored  with  good  and 
useful  reading  matter. 

The  lrale  Literary  Magazine. — This  ie 
the  first  number  of  this  Magazine,  which 
we  have  received.  It  presents  a  very 
handsome  appearance  and  many  of  its  ar- 
ticles are  quite  readable.  We  shall  al- 
ways welcome  it  to  our  Reading  Room. 

Our  newspaper  exchanges  come  so  of- 
ten a  month,  and  are  so  many  in  number, 
that  we  cannot  possibly  give  them  a  no- 
tice, unless  they  undergo  some  marked 
change. 

The  two  pieces  of  poetry  sent  us  by 
Mr.  A.  Perry  Sferrt  appear  in  this  num- 
ber. They  are  right  pretty.  -  We  will  be 
pleased  to  hear  from  him  in  any  of  his  in- 
spired moments. 

Though  Shakespeare  has  made  Hamlet 
say  that,  "  brevity  is  the  soul  of  wit,"  yet 
it  fails  most  signally  in  the  letter  of  our 
young  friend, ''  Zeek  Fink."  Hrs  is  short' 
tame,  spiritless  and  unwitty.  He  deserves 
some  credit  for  the  skill  he  evinced  in  his 
peculiar  manner  of  wriling  with  figures 
and  single  letters  instead  of  words,  and, 
especially,  in  spelling  wrong;  but  we 
would  say  to  him,  that  the  habit  of  spel- 
ling wrong  intentionally  is  not  to  be  re- 
commended, inasmuch  as  young  writers 
too  frequently  spell  wrong  when  they  are 
doing  their  best  to  spell  right. 

Tue  poetry  of  "  Phebe  Syphax,"  cous- 
in of  old  Syphax,  is  so  tame  and  entirely 
destitute  of  poetic  thought,  that  we  are 
compelled  to  let  it  drop  under  our  table. 
She  intimates  in  her  note  to  us  that  no 
Syphax  Mood  flows  in  the  veins  of  "  Abra- 
ham Beeswax." 
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Appointment  of  Howe  to  the  command  of  the  Southern  Department, 

FROM 

MEMOIRS     OF    GENERAL     ROBERT    HOWE 


COMPILED    BY    A.    M.   HOOPER. 


Upon  the  departure  of  General  Lee, 
General  Moore  was  appointed  by  Con- 
gress, Commander  in  chief  of  the  South- 
ern Department.  This  officer,  after  ex- 
ecuting the  duties  of  his  command,  for 
about  four  months,  was  called  by  pri- 
vate business,  to  make  a  short  visit  to 
North  Carolina.  Preparatory  to  tak- 
ing this  step,  he  assigned  to  General 
Gadsden,  the  command  of  Fort  Moul- 
trie ;  to  General  Moultrie,  that  of  the 
North  Carolinians  at  Haddrill's  point ; 
to  Nash,  the  Continentals,  and  to  Howe 
the  city  of  Charleston,  with  Fort  John- 
ston. 

Soon  after  his  arrival  at  home,  he  was 
seized  with  a  sudden  illness,  which  re- 
duced him  to  inactivity,  and  terminated 
his  life  on  the  15th  of  January,  1111, 
in  his  47th  year.  This  event  was  a 
heavy  blow  to  North  Carolina,  where 
from  the  time  of  the  earliest  in  sns 

of  hostility  with  the  mother  country, 
General  Moore  was  universally  looked 
Vol.  11—30. 


up  to,  as  the  first  military  genius  in  his 
native  province.  He  had  been  bred  to 
arms,  and  was  passionately  devoted  to 
his  profession. 

His  friends,  who  were  numerous,  and 
enthusiastic,  and  among  the  most  prom- 
inent individuals  in  the  country,  ascrib- 
ed to  his  character,  a  rare  combination 
of  the  caution  of  Fabius  with  the  ar- 
dor of  Marcellus. 

History  as  well  as  tradition  has  paid 
a  just  tribute  to  his  private  virtues.*  His 
death  produced  a  severe  shock;  nor 
was  he  mourned  alone — the  same  day, 
at  an  earlier  hour,  witnessed  the  disso- 
lution of  his  brother,  Judge  Maurice 
Moore,  in  the  49th  year  of  his  age. 

A  learned  jurist,  an  astute  advocate, 
a  keen-sighted  statesman— Judge  Moore 
also  possessed  the  highest  moral  quali- 
ties.   Among  these  was  a  devotion  to 


*  Stedman. 
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the  cause  of  rational  liberty.  Amid  the 
agitation  and  tumult  which  precedes 
civil  war,  and  the  enthusiasm  of  party 
feelings,  so  apt  to  warp  the  judgment, 
he  calculated  the  impending  perils,  and 
the  distant  and  precarious  blessings, 
which  lay  hid  in  the  clouds  that  hung 
over  his  country.  He  meditated  on  the 
approaching  stoim,  and  he  at  length  de- 
termined to  stake  his  life,  his  fortune, 
and  the  destinies  of  his  family  on  the 
side  of  civil  liberty,  in  the  dubious  is- 
sue. 

In  the  first  public  meeting  convened 
for  the  purpose  of  adopting  measures 
suited  to  the  crisis,  and  which  sat  in  the 
town  of  Wilmington,  while  others  spoke 
their  sentiments  freely  and  boldly,  this 
great  man,  absorbed  in  the  anxious  re- 
flections of  his  superior  mind,  maintain- 
ed a  profound  silence.* 

It  was  not  many  days,  however,  be- 
fore be  came  to  a  decision,  which  he 
announced  in  a  pamphlet,  much  read 
at  the  time,  but  which  has  long  since 
been  lost  in  the  general  wreck  of  valu-, 
able  public  papers,  in  North  Carolina. 
It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  this  spe- 
cimen of  the  reasoning  powers,  the  elo- 
quence and  the  pure  and  patriotic  zeal 
of  Judge  Maurice  Moore  has  been  con- 
signed to  oblivion.f 

*  This  fact  I  received  from  one  of  the  specta- 
tors oi  that  meeting. 

t  A  single  copy  of  this  pamphlet,  supposed  to 
be  the  first  political  pamphlet  printed  in  North 
Carolina,  is  preserved  among  the  archives  of 
the  Historical  Society  of  this  University.  It 
will  be  found  copied  entire  in  the  first  volume 
of  this  Magazine,  p.  p.  71—77-65-87.  See 
Revolutionary  History  of  N.  C,  compiled  by 
W.  i).  Cooke,  A.  M.,  p.  106.  The  title  is, 
"Justice  and  policy  of  taxing  the  American 
colonies  in  Great  Britain  considered  ;  wherein 


I  return  to  my  narrative.  General 
Moore,  before  his  death,  had  received  , 
orders  to  join  the  army  under  General 
Washington.  The  southern  depart- 
ment  was  then  confided  by  Congress  to 
the  abilities  of  Gen.  Howe. 

When  this  officer  entered  upon  the 
duties  of  his  command,  it  was  naturally 
expected  that  the  dignity  of  his  posi- 
tion, his  manners  and  talents,  would 
attract  to  him  the  attentions  and  the 
courtesies  of  all  the  intelligent  inhabi- 
tants of  Charleston.  These  were  due 
to  his  personal  merits  ;  they  were  due 
also  to  the  services  and  the  sympathy 
of  that  State  of  which  he  was  a  native, 
and  an  ornament. 

On  former  occasions,  South  Carolina 
had  seemed  sensible  of  the  efforts  of 
her  northern  neighbor,  in  contributing 
to  her  defence.  Suddenly,  however, 
this  apparent  amity,  this  aspect  of  i 
friendliness  was  changed  into  a  front  of ; 
hostility ;  and  in  social  meetings,  ex- 
pressions of  gratitude  were  succeeded 
by  tirades  of  contempt  and  ridicule. 
Notwithstanding  the  eclat  won  by  Howe 
in  his  expedition  to  Virginia,  and  the 
striking  evidences  cf  a  superior  mind 
in  his  conversation,  as  well  as  in  his 
management  of  public  business,  a  large 
portion  of  the  citizens  of  Charleston 
were  seized  with  doubts,  with  respect 
to  his  claims  to   distinction,  as"  well  as 


is  shewed  that  the  colonists  are  not  a  conquer- 
ed people  ;  that  they  are  constitutionally  enti- 
tled to  be  taxed  only  by  their  own  consent ;  and 
that  the  imposing  a  stamp-duty  on  the  colonists 
is  as  impolitic  as  it  is  inconsistent  with  their 
rights.  Non  sibi,  sed  pabrise.  By  Maurice 
Moore,  Esquire,  Wilmington,  N.  C  ,  printed  by 
Andrew  Stuart,  and  sold  at  his  office,  near  the 
Exchange,  1776."— [Eds.  Uni.  Mag. 
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of  his  abilities  for  the  important  com- 
mand with  which  he  was  vested.  On 
what  was  these  doubts  founded  ?  He 
was  a  native  of  North  Carolina.  This 
was  the  head  and  front  of  his  offend- 
\r\cr. 

The  appointment  of  a  native  of  that 
State  to  the  post  of  Commander-in- 
Chief  of  the  Southern  Department,  was 
in  the  first  instance,  not  borne  without 
secret  dissatisfaction  ;  but  the  appoint- 
ment of  another,  in  immediate  suc- 
cession, was  not  to  be  endured.  The 
prejudices  which  had,  with  difficulty, 
been  suppressed,  under  the  brief  ad- 
ministration of  Moore,  and  the  tempo- 
rary appointment  of  Howe  to  the  com- 
mand of  the  city  of  Charleston,  and 
Fort  Johnston,  now  broke  through  all 
the  restraints  of  politeness  and  decorum. 
The  wits,  the  literati,  the  members  of 
professions,  civil  and  military,  com- 
menced a  succession  of  oblique,  but  un- 
mistakable attacks  on  Howe.  The  de- 
sign was  to  humble  and  degrade  him  ; 
and  this,  too,  by  reiterated  and  com- 
bined efforts.  The  last  of  these  was  an 
attempt  to  intimidate  him,  but  this, 
like  all  the  rest,  was  a  failure.  Howe 
met  them  at  every  point,  and  foiled 
them  with  the  utmost  facility.  He 
quickly  descried  their  malicious  pur- 
pose, and  triumphed  over  it,  notwith- 
standing the  extensive  combination. 

Never  was  a  greater  error  committed 
than  by  these  persecutors  of  Howe. 
'  They  could  not  have  selected  an  antag- 
onist more  invulnerable  to  such  attacks, 
nor  one  of  more  imperturbable  self-pos- 
session, more  brilliaut  in  sallies  of  wit, 
or  more  quick  in  repartee. 

His  mformacioti   was  exte  .  ' 
Tarious,  nor  was  he  deficient  m 


He  had  skimmed  the  surface  of  'every 
subject,  generally  studied  in  that  day. 
Added  to  this,  he  possessed  a  power  of 
attention  and  an  adroitness  which  ena- 
bled him  to  seize  the  argument  of  his 
opponent,  and  turn  it  on  himself;  "  like 
a  hand  grenade,  which  by  dexterous 
management  may  be  thrown  back,  so 
as  to  spend  its  force  upon  the  assailant." 

This  course  of  conduct  on  the  part  of 
the  citizens  of  Charleston,  produced 
feelings  which  not  only  rendered  social 
intercourse  extremely  unpleasant,  but 
what  was  of  incalculably  more  impor- 
tance, operated  on  those  whose  duty  it 
was  to  furnish  the  Commander-in-Chief, 
promptly  and  efficiently,  with  the  ne- 
cessary equipments  and  munitions  of 
war.  From  this  unhappy  commence- 
ment, no  doubt,  arose  almost  all  the  dis- 
appointments and  disasters  which  fol- 
lowed. 

A  few  of  the  most  respectable  inhab- 
itants of  Charleston  viewed  this  unwar- 
rantable proceeding  in  its  proper  light. 
They  disapproved,  and  probably  dis- 
couraged it.  Among  these  I  take  pleas- 
ure in  mentioning  the  names  of  Rut- 
ledge,  Pinckney,  and  Middleton. 

It  may  be  asked,  where  are  the  evi- 
dences of  this  persecution,  and  these 
victories  of  Howe  ?  I  answer,  those 
scenes  were  witnessed  by  the  officers 
from  North  Carolina,  and  the  details 
were  brought  by  them,  when  they  re- 
turned to  their  homes  on  "Cape  Fear. 
They  were  men  of  intelligence  and  ve- 
racity ;  some  of  them  of  superior  abil- 
ities. 

Their  statements  were  universally  and 
implicitly  believed.     It  wa°  no-  in  those 
is  n  iff.  •      ;  ractTCte  i  ■■  corutni 

putSs  of  living  eftaract<  :s. 
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My  immediate  informants,  two  persons 
of  unimpeachable  characters  and  supe- 
rior minds,  are  long  since  dead,  and  the 
tradition,  once  general,  is  now,  I  have 
reason  to  believe,  limited  to  one  indi- 
vidual. 

Here  I  cannot  but  remark,  I  hope  not 
invidiously,  the  striking  contrast  exhibit- 
ed between  the  conduct  of  Virginia  and 
that  of  South  Carolina  in  regard  to 
General  Howe.  By  Virginia  he  was 
received  with  the  distinction  due  to  one 
of  the  great  political  leaders  of  the  Rev- 
olution, and  the  consideration  due  to  a 
gallant  soldier  who  had  hastened  to  her 
rescue  in  the  hour  of  peril.  Such  cour- 
tesy and  such  cordiality  was  naturally 
to  be  anticipated  from  the  descendants 
of  the  Cavaliers,  who  fled  from  England, 
rather  than  submit  to  that  hypocritical 
usurper,  Oliver  Cromwell.  It  is,  I  aver, 
most  gratifying  to  me,  as  a  native  of 
North  Carolina,  to  know  thatonr  sister 
State  of  Virginia  does  not  undervalue 
our  friendship  or  our  services.  The  im- 
partiality with  which  she  acted,  when 
Howe  was  thrown  by  circumstances  into 
military  competition  with  Patrick  Hen- 
ry, proves  that  she  can,  on  proper  occa- 
sions, rise  superior  to  local  and  State 
pride,  and  even  to  the  idolatry  of  ma- 
ternal affection  for  her  illustrious  son. 

Her  wealth  has  never  prompted  her 
to  look  askance  at  the  comparative 
poverty  of  her  neighbors,  for  wealth  is 
not  with  her,  a  universally  admitted 
passport  to  distinction.  Talents,  virtue, 
private  usefuness,  and  public  services 
with  her,  form  the  basis  of  reputation, 
and  it  is  those  high  and  valmible  qual- 
ities that  she  values  in  others,  without 
regard  to  external  condition. 

It  must  be  admitted  that  the  "  Old 


Dominion  "  has  legitimate  claims  to  oui' 
high  consideration,  and  we  may  add,  to 
that  of  the  whole  Union.  The  State 
that  gave  birth  to  Washington  is  surely 
entitled  to  distinction.  The  State  that 
produced  the  greatest  orator  of  an- 
cient or  modern  times,  Patrick  Henry, 
a  prodigy  of  genius,  who  owed  nothing 
to  art,  and  everything  to  nature ;  the 
State  that  gave  to  our  country,  the  co- 
lossal intellect,  and  the  exalted  virtues 
of  John  Marshall  ;  the  State  that 
claims  as  her  son  the  greatest  living 
soldier  in  the  world,  Winfield  Scott ; 
and  lastly,  the  State  that  gave  birth  to 
that  great  orator  and  statesman,  Henry 
Clay,  who  was  manifestly  sent  by  Di- 
vine Providence,  to  perpetuate  the  bless- 
ings of  that  Union,  which  was  establish- 
ed by  Washington ;  is  she  not  entitled 
to  the  highest  distinction  ? 

Having  closed  my  account  of  the 
persecution  of  Howe,  which  justice  to 
him  required  me  to  give,  I  can  only  add 
my  regret,  that  respectable  and  estima- 
ble individuals  should  have  been  led, 
by  State  pride  and  State  prejudice  into 
collisions,  in  which  they  lost  sight,  not 
only  of  the  consid  eration  due  to  the  mil 
itary  head  of  the  department,  but  of  that 
respect  which  they  owed  to  themselves 
as  gentlemen. 

It  may  be  thought  that  I  cherish  pre 
judices  against  South  Carolina.  I  am 
conscious  of  none.  It  affords  me  pleasure, 
even  to  touch  on  the  heroic  qualities  of 
her  illustrious  sons  ;  on  the  elder  Rut- 
ledge,  who  proved  by  his  own  example, 
that  the  possession  of  absolute  power, 
and  the  virtue  never  to  abuse  it,  might 
co-exist  in  the  same  individual.  Of 
this,  he  afforded  a  memorable  instance 
during  his  Dictator -hip ;  on  the  elder 
Pinckney,  who  proved   that  personal 
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feeling  and  personal  pride  could  be  merg- 
ed in  an  ardent  desire  to  promote  the 
general  weal.  I  allude  to  the  matter 
of  precedency,  when  appointments  were 
being  made,  in  expectation  of  a  war 
with  France  ;  when  Gen.  Pinckney  ex- 
pressed his  willingness  to  serve  under  a 
junior  officer,  (Hamilton,)  with  a  mag- 
nanimity which  reflects  more  honor  on 
his  memory  than  the  most  brilliaut  a- 
chievement  could  do  : — on  the  young- 
er Pinckney  and  the  younger  Rutledge, 
who,  in  addition  to  higher  and  more 
conspicuous  qualities,  set  examples  of 
moderation  and  unassuming  dignity. 
-  I  might  multiply  instances  of  this 
kind,  were  I  familiar  with  the  traditions 
of  South  Carolina.  What  I  give,  I 
glean  from  general  history. 

The  most  pleasing  reminiscences  of 
my  early  years  are  connected  with  a 
native  of  Charleston,  Henry  Middleton 
Rutledge,  only  son  of  Edward  Rutledge, 
one  of  the  signers  of  the  Declaration  of 
Independence  from  South  Carolina.  I 
was  introduced  to  him  in  New  York, 
in  1790,  and  afterwards  formed  an  ac- 
quaintance with  him  at  Columbia  Col- 
lege in  that  city. 

At  the  age  of  fifteen,  this  youth  pos- 
sessed a  maturity  of  understanding,  a 
stability  of  character,  and  an  elegance 
of  manners,  which  would  have  attract- 
ed admiration  in  a  person  of  double  his 
age.  Very  few,  so  young,  have  com- 
bined such  gentleness  and  kindness  of 
feeling,  with  so  much  elevation  and 
strength  of  character,  and  such  an  in- 
domitable spirit.  Nature  had  endowed 
him  with  a  remarkably  fine  disposition, 
great  equanimity  of  temper,  and  a 
quick  sense  of  propriety,  which  must 
have  been  assiduously  cultivated,  in  his 
home  education. 


At  college  he  was  a  model  of  correct 
conduct,  of  deferential  bearing  towards 
the  members  of  the  faculty,  and  of  at- 
tention to  his  collegiate  duties.  His 
recitations  were  well  prepared,  and  his 
compositions,  if  not  always  brilliant, 
were  highly  respectable  :  always  mark- 
ed by  good  sense,  sound  reasoning  and 
just  sentiments.  I  have  no  doubt  that 
his  mind  had  been  carefully  trained  to 
composition,  and  his  style  formed  be<- 
fore  he  eutered  college. 

In  his  intercourse  with  his  fellow  stu- 
dents, though  he  joined  freely  in  their 
sports,  he  ever  maintained  a  manliness 
and  dignity  of  demeanor,  which  was 
perfectly  free  from  flippancy  andfrivol- 
ty  on  the  one  hand,  and  from  pride  and 
affectation  of  superiority  on  the  other. 
In  discussions  with  those  students  who 
were  older  than  himself,  he  exhibited  a 
modest  and  courteous  independence. — 
His  opinions  on  most  subjects  appeared 
to  have  been  formed ;  but  what  sur- 
prised me,  was  his  promptness  in  tak- 
ing his  position  on  an  emergency,  and 
his  firmness  in  maintaining  it  against 
young  men  in  the  highest  class  in  col- 
lege, and  who  might  be  presumed  to 
have  enjoyed  equal  advantages  with 
himself  and  had  more  experience. 

While  Congress  was  in  session  in 
New  York,  a  number  of  Southern 
youths,  and  Rutledge  among  them,  were 
introduced  to  the  President  at  a  levee. 
He  noticed  them  all  with  kindness,  but 
Rutledge's  intelligence  and  colloquial 
facility  fixed  and  engrossed  the  attention 
of  Washington  for  a  longer  time  than 
he  bestowed  on  any  of  the  other  lads, 
which  produced  some  mortification  in 
the  breast  of  one,  at  least,  of  his  young 
companions,  although  I  never  detected 
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a  feeling  of  envy  towards  him,  in   any 
of  them. 

I  will  mention  a  few  incidents,  which 
though  trivial  in  themselves,  are  illus- 
trative of  the  character  of  Rutledge. 
The  Southern  students  at  Columbia  Col- 
lege were  in  the  practice  of  walking  to- 
gether in  the  evening.  In  one  of  these 
walks  down  Broadway,  a  man  crossed 
over  to  us,  and  enquired  if  Mr.  Rutledge 
was  of  the  party,  and  on  his  being  point- 
ed out,  presented  to  him  a  letter  which 
he  held  in  his  hand.  On  looking  at  it, 
Rutledge  remarked,  "  this  letter  is  from 
Mr.  Randolph.  I  never  met  him  but 
once,  and  am  suprised  at  his  keeping  up 
a  regular  correspondence  on  so  short  an 
acquaintance."  The  writer  was  John 
Randolph,  afterwards  so  celebrated  for 
his  talents  and  his  eccentricities.  I  con- 
sider his  cultivation  of  Rutledge's  ac- 
quintance  a  proof  of  his  sagacity  in  dis- 
covering the  excellence  of  his  mind  and 
character. 

Rutledge  never  joined  in  ridicule,  even 
when  the  object  of  it  was  such  as  almost 
to  extenuate  the  offence  in  thoughtless 
boys.  The  same  party,  with  some  ad- 
ditions, walking  down  to  the  wharf  to 
procure  a  boat  for  an  excursion  on  the 
Hudson,  had  occasion  to  stop  at  a  bar- 
ber's shop,  where  we  met  with  a  man  of 
weather-beaten  appearance,  and  dressed 
in  a  manner  the  most  grotesque  and 
outre,  that  can  be  imagined — in  tawdry 
colors,  and  unshapely  garments.  The 
students,  of  course,  burst  into  peals  of 
laughter,  except  Rutledge,  who  with  his 
accustomed  urbanity,  accosted  the  man, 
who  appeared  to  be  advanced  in  years, 
and  entering  into  conversation  with  him 
endeavored  to  divert  his  attention  from 
the  rudeness  of  his  companions,  asking 
him  questions  about  the  "far  West," 


from  whence  it  appeared  this  singular 
being  had  just  arrived.  He  took  leave 
of  him  respectfully,  and  as  we  pursued 
our  way,  expostulated  with  us  on  the 
impropriety  of  our  behaviour  towards 
one  whom  "  he  believed  to  be  a  respec- 
table person,  and  who  certainly  possess- 
ed much  information,  notwithstanding 
his  fantastic  appearance  ;  that  perhaps 
his  singular  dress  was  the  consequence 
of  poverty  ;  that  age  was  entitled  to 
respect,  and  that  poverty  is  not  a  crime." 
All  of  us,  1  believe,  felt  the  justness  of 
his  remarks. 

I  remember  another  expedition,  by 
the  same  party — it  was  to  Long  Island. 
As  we  returned,  we  stopped  at  Brooklyn 
— at  a  tavern  which  seemed  almost  the 
only  respectable  house  in  the  place.  The 
young  men  crowded  in  hastily,  without 
any  show  of  politeness  to  the  landlord, 
pressing  him  rather  rudely  to  furnish 
them  with  refreshments.  Rutledge,  al- 
ways considerate,  observing  that  the 
landlord  was  embarrassed  by  their  im- 
portunity and  forwardness,  went  up  to 
him  and  saluting  him  respectfully,  re- 
marked that  he  saw  his  embarrassment, 
and  would  withdraw  until  it  would  suit 
his  convenience  to  attend  to  him. 

Not  feeling  inclined  to  join  in  the  re- 
past, myself,  I  stood  on  the  threshhold 
of  the  door,  watching  the  scene.  The 
landlord,  who  appeared  to  be  a  reduced 
gentleman,  was  evidently  struck  by  the 
manners  and  appearance  of  Rutledge, 
and  having  supplied  the  clamorous  ap- 
plicants with  what  they  required,  ap- 
proached the  place  where  he  sat  and 
entered  into  conversation  with  him.  He 
said  he  heard  him  called  Rutledge  by 
his  companions,  and  enquired  whether 
he  belonged  to  the  distinguished  fami- 
ly of  that  name  in  South  Carolina.  He 
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made  many  enquiries  respecting  his  fa- 
ther and  uncle,  which  Rutledge  answer- 
ed with  affability,  but  without  making 
any  farther  communication  than  the 
.  question  demanded  ;  but  the  conversa- 
tion seemed  to  gratify  the  landlord  very 
much.  When  the  party  asked  for  their 
bill,  he  received  payment  from  the  oth- 
ers, but  declined  taking  anything  from 
Rutledge,  although  pressed  to  do  so ; 
observing  that  he  owed  him  something 
for  the  pleasure  of  making  his  acquain- 
tance. This  trifling  incident  shows  the 
impression  his  manners  made  on  a 
stranger. 

I  was  not  at  that  time,  capable  of 
analysing  character,  but  1  felt  a  curios- 
ity to  know  what  effect  the  flattering 
observations  I  had  overheard,  had  upon 
Rutledge,  and  scrutinized  his  counten- 
ance narrowly,  after  we  left  the  house, 
but  could  not  detect  in  it  any  emotion 
of  gratified  vanity. 

Without  intending  to  justify  the  prac- 
tice of  duelling,  which,  unfortunately, 
at  that  time,  was  considered  a  duty 
which  every  gentleman  owed  to  him- 
self and  to  his  family,  when  called  up- 
on to  settle  a  dispute,  I  will  mention 
an  instance  of  cool  bravery  in  Rutledge, 
which  was  really  surprising  in  a  youth 
brought  up  in  a  sphere  entirely  remov- 
ed from  violence  and  bloodshed.  Pre- 
viously to  the  time  of  which  I  am  speak- 
ing, I  had  conversed  with  Rutledge  on 
the  subject  of  duelling,  and  knew  that 
he  considered  it  a  necessary  submission 
to  public  opinion,  which  could  not  be 
avoided  consistently  with  honor.' 

When  he  was  about  seventeen  years  old, 
while  returning  from  a  visit  to  Charles. 
ton,  he  was  treated  unhandsomely  by 
the  captain  of  the  vessel,  in  which  he 


was  a  passenger.  He  said  little  at  the 
time,  but  intimated  to  the  captain,  that 
when  they  landed,  he  should  call  him 
to  account  for  his  conduct.  He  did  so. 
They  went  out,  beyond  the  precincts  of 
the  city,  the  captain  accompanied  by  a 
friend,  and  Rutledge  alone.  When  they 
arrived  at  the  ground,  the  distance  was 
measured  by  the  captain's  friend,  and 
re-stepiied  by  Rutledge.  The  parties 
then  proceeded  to  load  the  pistols — 
Rutledge  performing  that  office  for  him- 
self. They  took  their  stations,  and  at 
the  appointed  signal,  fired — both  with- 
out effect.  Rutledge  proceeded  to  re- 
load his  pistol,  when  the  second,  who 
appears  to  have  been  a  well  disposed 
man,  advanced  to  him,  and  asked  if  he 
would  consent  to  an  amicable  adjust- 
ment. Rutledge  replied  in  the  affirma- 
tive, and  taking  a  paper,  which  he  had 
previously  prepared,  out  of  his  pocket, 
handed  it  to  him,  adding,  "on  these 
terms."  The  captain  having  read  the 
apology  dictated  by  Rutledge,  signed  it, 
and  the  parties  shook  hands  and  sepa- 
rated. This  affair  took  place,  while  I 
was  absent  in  North  Carolina,  but  the 
particulars  were  related  to  me,  by  a 
young  kinsman  of  his,  in  confidence, 
after  my  return  to  New  York. 

I  left  that  city  in  few  days,  and  did 
not  again  hear  of  Rutledge  until  he  had 
been  graduated,  and  as  residing  in 
Charleston,  and  either  preparing  for,  or 
prosecuting  the  study  of  the  law  in  his 
father's  office. 

A  short  time  after  his  return  home, 
he  was  appointed  to  deliver  an  Oration 
on  the  4th  of  July.  This  composition 
was  greatly  admired  on  Cape  Fear,  and 
I  presume,  equally  so  at  least,  in  his 
native  city.     At  this  distance  of  timo,  I 
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cannot  remember  particulars.  It  was 
certainly  free  from  the  bombast  and  tin- 
sil  which  too  often  disfigure  public  ad- 
dresses on  the  anniversary  of  our  Inde- 
pendence, not  excepting  those  delivered 
by  men  of  great  abilities,  but  who  are 
deficient  in  taste  and  imagination. 

The  difficulties  between  the  United 
States  and  France,  which  occurred  in 
the  years  1795  and  '96,  rendered  it  ne- 
cessary to  send  ministers,  to  negotiate 
wit  the  rulers  of  that  country.  At 
the  head  of  that  mission  was  Charles 
Coatsworth  Pinckney.  Gen.  Pinckney 
recommended  Henry  Middleton  Rut- 
ledge  as  secretary  of  Legation. 

A  more  suitable  choice  could  not 
have  been  made.  Among  his  qualifica- 
tions was  his  perfect  knowledge  of  the 
French  language,  which  he  spoke  and 
wrote  .with  as  much  facility  as  he 
did  his  own.  The  ease  and  grace 
of  his  manners,  too,  would  have  made 
an  impression  even  when  France  pos- 
sessed an  aristocracy,  which  was  itself 
the  acknowledged  model  of  elegance 
and  refinement. 

The  exact  date  of  Gen.  Pinckney's 
arrival  in  France,  I  cannot  ascertain. — 
It  appears  that  he  returned  in  the  fall 
of  1798.  Upon  his  being  appointed 
a  Major- General  of  the  army  about  to 
be  raised,  in  expectation  of  a  war  with 
France,  Mr.  Rutledge  was.  chosen  by 
him  as  his  aid-de-camp.  The  adjust- 
ment of  affairs  between  our  govern- 
ment and  that  of  France  shortly  after- 
wards, enabled  the  officers  then  appoint- 
ed, to  retire  to  private  life. 

-  Somewhat  more  than  a  year  after 
Major  Rutledge's  return  from  France, 
his  father  died.  This  event,  full  of  deep 
affliction  to  his  family,  by  whom  he  was 


honored  and  beloved,  formed  an  impor* 
tant  era  in  the  life  of  his  son.  His  des- 
tination for  the  bar,  under  the  auspices 
of  his  distinguished  father,  promised  a 
successful  career.  The  situation  of  Gov. 
Rutledge's  estate,  however,  imperiously 
demanded  all  his  attention.  It  is  dif- 
ficult to  conceive  of  a  mind  so  elevated 
as  his  was,  without  ambition  for  public 
distinction,  and  yet  the  noblest  minds 
are  sometimes  so  constituted.  Be  this 
as  it  may,  if  he  possessed  ambition,  he 
sacrificed  it  at  the  altar  of  affection  and 
duty.  He  determined  to  relinquish  the 
profession  of  the  law,  and  devote  him- 
self exclusively  to  private  business. 

In  reference  to  this  change  in  Major 
Rutledge's  views,  I  expressed  to  a  friend 
of  mine,  a  resident  of  Charleston,  and  a 
member  of  the  Legislature,  my  astonish- 
ment that  South  Carolina  should  allow 
a  young  man  of  such  character  and 
talents,  to  leave  the  State,  without  prof- 
ering  to  him  some  prominent  station, 
which  might  induce  him  to  continue 
there.  He  replied  in  these  words:  "why, 
sir,  such  was  the  high  estimate  of  the 
services  of  his  father  and  uncle,  as 
well  as  of  his  own  personal  merits,  that 
if  they  had  had  any  reason  to  believe  he 
would  have  accepted  what  was  in  their 
power  to  bestow,  the  Legislature  would 
have  showered  upon  him  all  the  offi- 
ces and  honors  of  the  State  !"  This  as- 
sertion, although  an  hyperbole,  shows 
that  had  he  remained  in  his  native  place, 
his  career  would  have  been  a  distin- 
guished one. 

A  part  of  the  estate  of  Governor 
Rutledge  consisted  of  large  bodies  of 
land  in  Tennessee.  It  became  a  sub- 
ject of  consideration  for  his  son,  how 
those  lands  might  be  made  most  avail- 
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able.  Instead  of  disposing  of  them  by 
sale,  he  formed  a  plan  of  erecting  lum- 
ber mills,  at  several  different  points  on 
the  Cumberland  river.  In  pursuance  of 
this  plan,  and  being  confident  that  it 
would  he  productive  of  great  results,  he 
removed  with  his  family  into  that  State. 
This  change  of  residence  was  not  effect- 
ed without  considerable  pecuniary  sacri- 
fice. With  what  sacrifice  of  feeling,  I 
will  not  undertake  to  say.  When  he 
reached  his  forest  home,  he  was  com- 
pelled to  undergo  all  the  hardships  of 
a  pioneer  life — to  build  houses  for  him- 
self and  his  slaves,  of  the  rudest  mate- 
rials— to  enclose  farms  for  their  support 
and  his  own  accommodation,  and,  in 
fine,  to  endure  many  privations  to  which 
he  and  his  family  were  entire  strangers. 
He  next  proceeded  to  the  erection  of 
his  mills,  which,  with  all  his  exertions, 
would  occupy  considerable  time.  They 
were  completed,  and  in  this  extensive 
and  complicated  enterprise,  his  success 
was  fully  equal  to  his  most  sanguine 
expectations.  Rafts  of  lumber  from  his 
mjlls  were  sent  to  JSTew  Orleans,  and  in 
due  time,  produced  returns  to  the  pro- 
prietor, which  at  the  time  I  was  told  of 
them,  seemed  almost  incredible.  Major 
Rutledge  paid  personal  attention  to 
this  business,  that  at  times  exposed 
both  health  and  life,  which  affords  a 
striking  instance  of  energy  and  -self-de- 
nial in  a  person,  accustomed  as  he  was, 
to  all  the  luxuries  and  indulgences  of  a 
city  life.  This  inspired  the  respect  and 
esteem  of  all  who  were  acquaint- 
ed with  his  movements,  As  might  be 
expected,  his  exertions  were  rewarded 
by  the  extrication  of  his  father's  estate 
from  every  incumbrance,  leaving  a  hand- 
some independence  for  the  heirs.  Some 


of  these  particulars  I  received  from  Mr. 
Ancrum,  of  Charleston,  but  most  of 
them,  from  Governor  Swain,*  who  add- 
ed, that  Major  Rutledge  always  posses- 
sed a  commanding  influence  in  that  part 
of  Tennessee,  where  he  resided.  A 
short  time  before  his  death,  Is  aw  in  a 
newspaper,  his  nomination  to  the  sta- 
tion of  Governor  of  that  State.  It  was 
withdrawn  shortly  after,  no  doubt  by 
his  own  desire.  i? 

Major  Rutledge  died  suddenly,  <A apo- 
plexy, at  the  age  of  seventy.  He  attain- 
ed to  a  period  of  life,  which  afforded  a 
full  development  of  character.  He  had 
passed  his  grand  climacteric  with,  I  have 
reason  to  believe,  his  fine  disposition  un- 
soured,  his  equable  temper  uninjured, 
his  spirit  unbroken,  and  his  mind  un- 
impaired. Of  this  last,  the  attempt  by 
his  friends  to  place  him  in  the  Execu- 
rive  chair  of  Tennessee  is  a  convincing 
proof- 

I  have  always  thought  his  mind  a 
progressive  and  an  accumulating  one  ; 
and  it  is  probable  that  during  the  last 
ten  years  of  his  life,  he  possessed  as 
great  abilities  as  at  any  previous  period. 
In  fine,  his  virtues  and  his  talents  were 
such  as  to  have  shed  a  lustre  on  any 
office  under  our  government,  whether 
in  the  civil,  the  military,  or  the  diplo- 
matic department. 

This  sketch  of  Henry  Middleton  Rut- 
ledge belongs  properly  to  the  biograph- 
ical department  of  South  Carolina,  where 
no  doubt,  materials  might  be  found  for 
a  much  more  extended  analysis.  The 
reader  will,  however  require  no  apology 


*  President  of  the  University  of  North  Caro  - 
lina. 
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for  the  digression,  when  he  considers 
the  excellence  of  the  character  I  have 
attempted  to  portray,  and  that  this 
character  is  as  rare  as  it  is  excellent.  It 
is  moreover  worthy  of  the   attention  of 


every  father  of  a  family,  as  showing  what 
may  be  accomplished  for  a  son,  by  the 
narly  cultivation  of  intellect,  and  by  the 
assiduous  teachings  of  an  exalted  mor- 
ality. 


EXTRACT  FROM  A  REVOLUTIONARY  JOURNAL. 


Messrs.  Editors  :  As  there  is  a  deep 
anchincreasing  interest  now  felt,  espe- 
cially by  the  educated  and  literary  por- 
tion of  the  community,  in  collecting  or 
reading  the  incidents  of  the  Revolution- 
ary War,  it  is  presumed  that  any  thing 
relating  to  that  trying  aud  eventful 
period  of  our  history,  however  unim- 
portant in  itself,  will  be  acceptable  to 
your  readers.  I  have  in  my  possession 
an  old  manuscript,  written  somewhat  in 
the  form  of  a  journal,  by  Hugh  Mc- 
Donald, a  soldier  of  the  Revolution ; 
and  from  this  I  now  send  you  a  short 
extract,  which  is  at  your  service,  and 
you  may  give  it  an  insertion  in  your 
Magazine,  or  not,  as  you  think  proper. 
When  in  his  fourteenth  year  his  father 
took  him  along  with  him  to  the  battle 
of  Moore's  Creek,  where  he  was  taken 
prisoner,  but,  like  most  of  the  privates 
who  were  made  prisoners  on  that  occa- 
sion, he  and  his  father  were  set  at  lib- 
erty and  sent  home.  On  their  return 
home  they  engaged  again  in  their  farm- 
ing operations  ;,  but  in  June,  before  he 


had  completed  his  fourteenth  year,  and 
before  independence  was  declared,  he 
enlisted  in  the  American  army  and  con- 
tinued to  the  end  of  the  war.  Having 
entered  the  military  service  of  his  coun- 
try at  such  an  early  age,  and  having 
continued  in  the  camp  until  he  had  ar- 
rived to  maturity,  he  was,  of  course,  no 
scholar  and  had  to  employ  another 
hand  some  years  afterwards,  to  write 
down  what  he  related ;  but  as  he  re- 
quired the  amanuensis  to  write  his  pre- 
cise words,  it  is  not  fit  for  the  press  in 
its  present  form.  I  have,  therefore,  ta- 
ken the  liberty  to  correct  the  orthogra- 
phy, syntax  and  punctuation,  or  at 
least  the  most  glaring  aberrations  from 
the  rules  of  grammar  in  these  particu- 
lars ;  but  I  have  made  as  little  altera- 
tion in  his  language  as  possible.  His 
account  of  the  tory  army  and  the  battle 
at  Moore's  Creek,  though  containing  no 
facts  of  any  importance  that  have  not 
been  already  published,  is  reserved  for 
another  purpose  ;  and  I  begin  with  the 
account  of  his  return  home,  his  enlist- 
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ment,  &c,  not  because  this  is  the  most 
interesting  part  of  the  narrative,  but 
because  I  may  possibly,  at  some  future 
time,  send  you  another  extract,  provid- 
ed this  should  meet  with  favor  from  the 
Editors  and  readers  of  your  Magazine, 
which  seems  to  be  assuming  much 
more  of  a  literary  character,  and  prom- 
ises to  become  a  credit  to  the  State. 

"Notwithstanding  this  scouring,"  at 
Moore's  Creek,  "  and  the  just  contempt 
of  our  fellow-citizens,  we  remained,  in 
heart,  as  still  tones  as  ever.  Thih  ex- 
pedition took  place  in  the  month  of 
February,  1776,  from  which  we  return- 
ed ;  nd  began  to  repair  our  fences  for  a 
crop  the  ensuing  summer.  About  the 
first  of  June,  a  report  was  circulated 
that  a  company  of  light  horse  were 
coming  into  the  settlement ;  and,  as  a 
guilty  conscience  needs  no  accuser,  ev- 
ery one  thought  they  were  after  him. 
The  report  was  that  Col.  Alston  had 
sent  out  four  or  five  men  to  cite  us  all 
to  muster  at  Henry  Eagle's,  on  Bear 
Creek,  upon  which  our  poor  deluded 
people  took  shelter  in  the  swamps.  On 
a  certain  day,  when  we  were  ploughing 
in  the  field,  news  came  to  my  father  that 
the  light  horse  were  in  the  settlement 
and  a  request  that  he  would  conceal 
himself.     He  went  to  the  house  of  his 


not  aware  of  that.  '  Come,'  he  says, 
you  must  go  with  us  to  pilot  us  through 
the  settlement;  for  we  have  ahoy  here 
with  us  who  has  come  far  enough.  He 
is  six  miles  from  home  and  he  is  tired.' 
His  name  was  Thomas  Graham,  and  he 
lived  near  the  head  of  McLennon's 
creek.  I  told  Mr.  Buie  that  I  dare  not 
go,  for,  it  I  did,  my  father  would  kill 
me.  He  then  alighted  from  his  horse? 
and  walked  into  the  field,  ungeared  the 
horse  and  took  him  outside  of  the  fence. 
He  then  put  up  the  fence  again ;  and, 
leading  me  by  the  hand,  put  me  on  be- 
hind one  of  the  company,  whose  name 
was  Gaster,  and  discharged  the  other 
boy.  We  then  went  to  Daniel  Shaw's, 
thence  to  John  M  rrisou's,  (shoemaker,) 
thence  to  Alexander  McLeod's,  father 
of  merchant  John  McLeod,  who  died  in 
Fayetteville,  thence  to  Alexander  Shaw's, 
(blacksmith,)  thence  to  old  Hugh  Mc- 
Swan's,  who  gave  hall  a  crown  for  a 
small  gourd  when  we  landed  in  Ameri- 
ca. Here  T  was  ordered  to  go  home  ; 
but  I  refused,  and  went  with  them  to 
the  muster  at  Eagle's.  Next  day  Col. 
Philip  Alston  appeared  at  the  muster, 
when  these  men  told  him  that  they  had 
taken  a  boy  to  pilot  them  a  little  way 
through  the  settlement  and  that  they 
could  not  get  clear  of  him.     The  Colo- 


brother-in-law  10  give  him   notice,  and  '  nel  personally    insisted    on    my    going 


ordered  me  to  take  the  horse  out  of  the 
plough,  turn  him  loose,  and  follow  him 
as  fast  as  I  could.  I  went  to  the  horse  ; 
but  having  never  ploughed  any  in  my 
life,  I  was  trying  how  I  could  plough, 
when  five  men  on  horseback  appeared 
at  the  fence,  one  of  whom,  Dan'].  Buie, 
knew  me  and  asked  me  what  I  was 
doing  here.  I  answered  that  my  fa- 
ther lived  here ;  and  he   said   he  was 


back  to  my  father ;  but  I  told  them  I 
would  not ;  for  I  had  told  them  the 
consequences  of  my  going  with  them 
before  they  took  me.  Seeing  he  could 
not  prevail  with  me,  he  got  a  man  by 
the  name  of  Daniel  McQueen,  a  noted 
bard,  to  take  me  home  to  my  father; 
but  1  told  him  that  I  was  determined 
to  hang  to  them.  Col.  Alston  then 
took  me  with  him  and  treated  me  kind- 
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Iv.  Mrs.  Alston  desired  me  to  go  to 
school  with  her  children  until  she  could 
send  my  father  word  to  come  after  me, 
and  she  would  make  peace  between  us  ; 
but  her  friendly  offers  were  also  re- 
jected. 

"  On  the  following  Tuesday  I  went 
with  the  same  company  of  horsemen  to 
Fayetteville,  where  I  met  a  gentleman 
by  the  name  of  Dan'l  Porter  field,  a 
lieutenant  in  Capt.  Arthur  Council's 
company,  who  asked  me  if  I  did  not 
wish  to  enlist.  1  told  him,  not  with 
him  ;  but  I  wanted  to  see  a  Mr.  Hilton 
who,  I  understood,  was  in  the  army, 
and  wherever  he  was  I  wished  to  be. 
He  told  me  that  he  and  Hilton  were  of 
one  company,  and  if  Hilton  did  not  tell 
me  so,  he  would  take  back  the  money 
and  let  me  go  with  Hilton.  I  then 
took  the  money  and  was  received  into 
the  service  of  the  United  States,  June 
10th,  1776,  and  in  the  fourteenth  year 
of  my  age. 

"After  my  enlistment,  we  continued 
in  Cross  Creek  until  about  the  middle 
of  July,  when  we  went  on  board  Mrs. 
Blanctret's  boat  and  floated  down  to 
Wilmington,  where  the  brigade  was 
made  up,  which  was  commanded  by 
General  Frank  Nash,  and  consisted  of 
six  regiments.  Of  the  first  regiment, 
Thomas  Clarke  was  colonel  and  John 
Mebane  lieutenant  colonel ;  of  the  sec- 
one,  Alexander  Martin,  from  Hillsboro', 
was  colonel  and  James  Patton  lieuten- 
ant colonel ;  of  the  third,  Jethro  Sum- 
uer  was  colonel  and  William  Davidson, 
lieutenant  colonel ;  of  the  fourth,  Thos. 
Polk  was  colonel  and  J.  Paxton,  lieu- 
tenant colonel ;  of  the  fifth, Bun- 
comb  was  colonel  and  • Eden,  lieu- 
tenant colonel ;  of  the  sixth,  Lillington 


had  the  command,  but  being  unable> 
from  old  age,  to  go  on  parade,  when 
the  regiment  was  made  up  at  Wilming- 
ton, he  was  forced  to  resign,  and  Lieu- 
tenant Colonel  Lamb,  from  Edenton, 
took  command  of  the  regiment.  Our 
Major  died  at  Wilmington,  and  Captain 
Arch'd  Lyttle,  from  Hillsboro',  who 
had  been  educated  for  a  preacher  of  the 
gospel,  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of 
lieutenant  colonel.  Captain  Griffin  Mc- 
Rae,  of  Elizabethtown,  -was  appointed 
major,  and  of  this  regiment  I  was  a 
private  soldier. 

Not  more  than  three  weeks  after  the 
brigade  was  embodied,  my  Captain,  Ar- 
thur Council,  a  young  man  who  had 
been  raised  near  Cross  Creek,and  whose 
father's  house  is  yet  known  by  the  name 
of  Council  Hall,  died.  This  young  gen- 
tleman was  distinguished  in  the  regi- 
ment for  modesty,  gentility  and  moral- 
ity. Shortly  after  the  death  of  Coun- 
cil, his  first  lieutenant  who  was  known 
by  the  name  of  Philadelphia  Thomas 
White,  became  our  captain,  and  he  was 
as  immoral  as  Council  was  moral.  As 
sickness  was  prevailing  in  the  regiment, 
wre  moved  out  of  town  about  eight 
miles,  to  a  place  called  Jumping  Gully, 
where  we  encamped  until  about  the  mid- 
dle of  October  and  were  drilled  twice  a 
day.  In  this  camp  I  was  taken  sick,  and 
continued  ignorant  of  everything  that 
passed  for  five  weeks.  One  evening, 
the  brigade  being  on  parade,  I  felt  a 
great  desire  for  home,  and  thought  I 
saw  everything  at  my  father's  house 
before  my  eyes.  I  got  out  of  my  tent 
and  went  away  some  distance  to  ^  fresh 
runniug  branch.  The  water,  from  fall- 
ing over  a  large  poplar  root,  had  made 
a  deep  hole  below,  and,  getting  into  the 
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hole,  I  laid  my  head  on  the  ro«t,  which 
I  believe  was  the  sweetest  bed  I  ever  lay 
in.  The  water  was  so  cool  to  my  parch- 
ed body  that  I  lay  there  until  ten  o'clock 
next  day  before  they  found  me,  when 
George  Dudley,  sergeant  of  our  compa- 
ny, having  crossed  within  two  feet  of 
my  head  without  seeing  me— a  William 
Carrol,  who  was  in  company  with  Dud- 
ley, discovered  me,  and  exclaimed,  'By 

Q. d.,  here  he  is,  turned  to  be  an  otter. 

He  is  under  the  water.'  Dudley,  hav- 
ing passed  me,  turned  back,  took  me 
out  of  the  water  and  carried  me  to  camp. 
When  the  Doctor  came  to  see  me,  he 
said  that  the  water  had  cooled  my  fe- 
ver and  that  I  would  recover,  though  he 
had  given  me  out  before.  I  did  recov- 
er and  recruited  very  fast  every  day  af- 


ter my  immersion. 


In  addition  to  the 


advantage  of  my  immersion,  my  good 
friend  Hilton,  the  fife  player,  hired  a 
gig  in  Wilmington  and  took  me  out  of 
camp,  to  the  house  of  one  Blufort,  who 
had  a  bridge  across  the  North  East  Riv- 
er, about  ten  miles  above  Wilmington, 
where,from  their  kind  attention  and  good 
water  and  the  salubrity  of  the  air,  I  soon 
recovered  my  former  strength  and  join- 
ed the  brigade  sooner  than  could  have 
been  expected. 

I  shall  now  give  the  reader  some  ac- 
count of  the  Captains  of  my  regiment, 
which  was  the  sixth  ;  but  I  shall  omit 
the  subaltern  officers'  list ;  in  attempting 
to  recall  so  many  names  and  characters, 
I  should  mate  a  mistake,  which  I  do 
not  wish  to  do.  When  the  brigade  was 
made  up,  each  regiment   consisted  of 


eight  captains,  and  of  the  6th  regiment? 
Arch'd   Lyttle   was   first    captain,  and 
Griffin  McRae,  second,  who  had  very 
undeservedly  enlisted  most  of  his  men 
for  six  months   and  returned  them  for 
three  years,  or    during  the  war.     This 
deception,  on  the  part  of  Captain  Mc- 
Rae, occasioned  many  desertions  in  his 
company,  when  six  months,  the  term  of 
their  enlistment,  had  expired.     Captain 
Lyttle   was  from   Orange,  Captain  Mc- 
Rae, from  Bladen.     The  3d  captain  was 
George  Doherty,  who  lived  on  the  North 
East  River,    in    Hanover   county,  and 
about  25  miles  above  Wilmington.   He 
was  a  full-blooded  Irishman,  about  sev- 
enty-five years  of  age,  much  of  a  gen- 
tleman and  a  brave  soldier.     The  fourth 
captain  was  Philip  Taylor,  from  Orange, 
a  raw  Buckskin,  destitute  of  grace,  mer- 
cy or  knowledge,  as  to   that    which  is 
spiritual,  and  filled  with  pride  and  arro-< 
gance.     The  fifth,  was  Tilman  Dickson, 
from  Edgecombe,  a  dirty  Buckskin,  who 
would  rather  sit  on   his  hams  all  day 
and  play  cards  with  his  meanest  private 
soldier,  in    his    homespun    dress,  than 
wash  or  uniform  himself  and  keep  com- 
pany with  his  fellow  officers  as  a  captain 
ought  to  do.     The  sixth  captain,  was 
Jemimah  Pigue,  from  Onslow,  who  was 
a  smart  officer,  a  middle  aged  man,  and 
a  guardian  of  his  soldiers.  The  seventh 
captain  was  Daniel  Williams,  from  Du- 
plin, a  Buckskin,  a  gentleman,  and  the 
frieud  and  protector  of  his  soldiers.  The 
eighth   was  Benjamin  Sharp,  who  was 
from  Halifax  county,  and  was  a  very 
smart  officer."  W. 
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WORTHIES  OF  DEMOCRACY, 


[no.  IV.] 
FRANCOIS  ARAGO. 


"  Nemo  me  lachrymis  decoret,  neque  lunera  fletu 
Faxit,  cur?  volito  docta  per  ora  virum-"— Ennius. 


Arago  is  no  more  ! — France  is  in 
tears — and  the  whole  world  mourns.  It 
is  in  vain  that  we  interrogate  the  an- 
nals of  modern  times  ;  no  greater  name 
adorns  the  history  of  any  nation  ;  no 
purer  patriot  ever  deserved  the  lasting 
gratitude  of  his  country.  The  void 
which  his  lamented  death  has  created 
in  the  Scientific  world  will  perhaps  be 
never  filled  ;  and  the  voice  of  his  regen- 
erated countrymen  may  find  no  response, 
when  they  shall  again  call  for  so  upright 
a  citizen  to  administer  the  Common- 
wealth. 

Arago  was  not  only  the  most  learn- 
ed man  of  the  age  ;  a  lover  of  science, 
who,  unaided  and  alone,  often  achieved 
discoveries  which  we  all  loudly  praise 
and  posterity  will  extol ;  an  undaunted 
democrat  who  courageously  faced  the 
despots  whom  France  ,in  a  fit  of  madness, 
twice  exalted  to  the  throne  of  Saint 
Louis ;  but  he  was  also  a  worthy,  who 
devoted  his  fortune,  sacrificed  his  health 
and  shed  his  blood  for  the  advancement 
of  mankind  and  the  holy  cause  of  lib- 
erty. 

Let  us  recall  more  particularly  the 
events  of  his  life.  Dominique  Jean 
Francois  Arago  was  born  February 
26th,  1*786,  at  Estagel,  in  the  South  of 
France.     His  father  held  the  office  of 


teller  at  the  mint  of  Perpignan.  It  has 
been  often  alleged  that  Francois  was 
unable  to  read  until  he  had  attained  to 
the  age  of  fourteen.  This,  however,  we 
hold  to  be  an  idle  assertion,  for  it  is  well 
known  that  after  graduating  with  high 
distinction  in  the  College  of  Montpellier, 
he  entered  the  Polytechnic  School  when 
only  sixteen  ;  "  took  first  "  over  all  his 
competitors. for  admission,  and  continu- 
ed to  head  the  list  until  he  was  gradu- 
ated."* 

Arago  was  still  at  the  School  when, 
in  the  month  of  July,  1802,  the  nation 
was  called  upon  to  elect  Gen.  Bonaparte 
Consul  for  life.     Our  young  democrat 


*  In  that  justly  celebrated  Institution  the 
standing  of  the  students  is  ascertained  before 
they  enter.  Thus  the  number  of  applicants  for 
about  two  hundred  vacancies  annually  averages 
three  thousand.  They  all  are  very  carefully 
examined,  and  then  divided  into  three  sections, 
viz :  1st,  The  unsuccessful  candidates ;  2nd 
Those  who  are  considered  as  admissible,  but 
rejected  on  account  of  the  limited  "number  Of 
berths;  and  lastly,  the  successful  applicants. 
These  are  numbered  according  to  the  merits  of 
their  examination  ;  the  first  ranking  as  sargeant 
and  the  second  as  corporal.  It  is  a  very  high' 
honor  in  France  to  wear  the  badge  of  under- 
offieer  at  the  Polytechnic  School ;  and  it  never 
Jails,  sooner  or  later,  to  open  the  road  to  distinc- 
tion, not  only  in  that  country,  but  also  all  over 
the  Continent. 
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boldly  cast  a  negative  vote,  and  thus 
opened  his  long  and  glorious  career  as 
a  sincere  republican  and  firm  upholder 
of  public  liberties.  Napoleon,  however, 
was  so  far  from  becoming  incensed  at 
Arago's  independence,  that  thereafter 
he  was  warmly  attached  to  him  ;  and 
when  in  1815,  after  the  defeat  at  Wa- 
terloo, the  fallen  Emperor  contemplated 
immigrating  to  this  country,  he  propos- 
to  the  young  astronomer  to  accompany 
him  to  America,  more  as  a  friend  than 
an  attendant. 

The  year  after  graduating,  he  was 
appointed  Secretary  to  the  Board  of 
Longitude,  and  first  attracted  the  at- 
tention of  scientific  men  by  a  publication 
on  the  affinities  of  bodies  as  determined 
by  the  agency  of  light,  and  on  the  cool- 
ing powers  of  the  different  kinds  of  gas. 
The  National  Convention  of  France, 
in  establishing  the  Decimal  System,  had 
taken  as  the  unit  of  measure,  the  ten 
millionth  part  of  the  arc  of  the  terres- 
trial meridian.  To  ascertain  this  fraction 
with  accuracy,  Delambre  and  Mechin 
had  measured  the  part  between  Dunkirk 
and  Barcelouna.  Messrs.  Arago  and 
Biot,  together  with  two  Spanish  Com- 
missioners, were  charged  with  the  duty 
of  extending  the  work  as  far  as  the 
Balearic  Isles. 

The  two  Frenchmen  established  them- 
selves upon  the  summit  of  Mount  Ga- 
lalzo,  and  Messrs.  Chaix  and  Rodrignez 
pitched  their  tent  on  Mount  Campney, 
in  the  Isle  of  Ivica.  Notwithstanding 
the  rigors  of  a  severe  winter,  and  the 
numerous  storms  which  often  carried 
away  both  tents  and  instruments,  their 
calculations  were  sufficiently  advanced 
in  the  month  of  April,  1807,  to  enable 
Mr.  Biot  to  return  to  Paris,  and  com 


municate  to  the  Academy,  the  happy 
result  of  the  enterprise.  His  young 
colleague  remained  alone  on  the  sum- 
mit of  the  loftiest  peak  of  Catalonia,  to 
continue  the  labors  required  to  ascer- 
tain the  Meridinal  Arc.  He  had  al- 
most succeeded  in  completing  the  task 
entrusted  to  his  energy  and  talents, 
when  Napoleon  declared  war  to  Spain. 

The  signals  he  exchanged  with  his 
coadjutors,  and  the  fires  he  constantly 
lighted  up  on  the  mountain,  aroused 
the  suspicions  of  the  neighboring  pea- 
sants. They  determined  to  attack  him 
in  the  night,  and  put  him  to  death  as 
a  spy.  Fearing,  not  so  much  to  fall 
the  victim  of  a  lawless  mob,  as  to  be- 
hold the  important  results  of  his  obser- 
vations scattered  away  by  the  rage  of 
■an  incensed  people,  and  thus  irretrieva- 
bly lost  to  his  country,  Arago  si  ciet- 
ly  fled,  and  took  refuge  on  board  a 
sloop,  anchored  in  the  bay.  The  cap- 
tain, apprehending  for  his  own  saety, 
concealed  him  in  the  Castle  of  Belvor, 
whence  he  soon  afterwards  escaped  to 
Algiers.  The  Dey  received  Akago 
with  kindness,  and  sent  him  back  t<-> 
France  ;  but  the  vessel  which  carried 
him  was  captured  by  a  Spanish  corsair, 
and  Arago  soon  after  saw  himself  im- 
prisoned in  a  dreary  dungeon. 

Through  the  incessant  solicitations  of 
the  Alijerine  Prince,  he  was  at  last  re- 
leased, embarked  for  Marseilles,  and  al- 
ready beheld  his  dear  Provence,  when 
a  terrible  storm  disabled  the  vessel, 
drove  it  back  to  Africa,  and  wrecked  it 
on  the  coast.  The  natives  took  him 
prisoner  and  he  was  brought  before  the 
Bey  of  Bongie,  to  whom  he  had  been 
represented,  by  one  of  the  sailors,  as  a 


man  of  extraordinary  erudition. 
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The  Paris  Siecle,  (from  which  we 
borrow  most  of  these  details,)  relates 
that,  in  after  life,  our  worthy,  giving  an 
account  of  this  interview  to  some  of  his 
friends,  related  under  whatdreadfui  ap- 
prehensions he  was  laboring  when  in 
presence  of  that  barbarous  chieftain. — 
"  They  had  told  him,"  said  he,  "  that  I 
could  speak  all  the  dead  and  living  lan- 
guages. It  was  almost  true,  but  I  did 
not  know  a  single  word  of  Hungarian 
and  was  trembling  all  the  whjle,  lest 
he  should  ask  me  questions  in  that 
tongue." 

His  name  was  entered  on  the  roll  of 
slaves,  and  he  would  have  probably  per- 
ished under  the  burning  sun,  of  Africa, 
or  the  lash  of  his  inhuman  master,  but 
for  the  entreaties  of  a  few  friends,  and 
the  energetic  threats  of  the  French  Con- 
sul, who,  finally  obtained  his  release. — 
Arago  had  scarcely  set  sail,  when  he 
was  again  captured  by  a  British  frigate. 
The  captain  persisted  in  sending  him 
as  prisoner  to  Minorca.  He  found, 
however,  the  means  of  escaping  from 
the  vigilance  of  the  English  ;  and 
availing  himself  of  a  favorable  breeze, 
was  soon  in  sight  of  Marseilles. 

Upon  his  arrival  at  Paris,  the  French 
Institute,  anxious  to  reward  him  for  the 
great  work  he  had  accomplished,  and 
the  numerous  hardships  he  had  under- 
gone, suspended  the  law  relating  to  the 
age  of  admission,  and  elected  him,  when 
scarcely  twenty -three  years  old,  to  fill 
the  place  left  vacant  by  the  death  of 
the  illustrious  Lalande.  By  an  imperi- 
al decree,  he  was  raised  to  the  dignity 
of  Knight  of  the  Legion  of  Honor,  at 
the  same  time  with  Biot,  Gay,  Lussac, 
Bosc  and  Thenard.  The  year  following 
he  was  promoted  to  the  chair  of  Geo- 


desy in  the  Polytechnic  School,  which 
he  filled  upwards  of  fifteen  years,  with 
a  talent,  ingenuity,  and  unremitting  at- 
tention, which  gained  him  the  anpro- 
bation  of  his  colleagues  and  the  lasting 
affection  of  his  pupils. 

From  that  day,  Francois  Arago 
devoted  himself  entirely  to  the  advance- 
ment of  practical  Science.  He  investi- 
gated, with  extraordinary  success,  the 
phenomena  of  optics,  the  declination  ot 
stars,  the  imponderable  fluids,  the  velo- 
city of  sound,  the  rotary  phenomena  in 
quartz,  galvanism,  &c,  &c. 

His  celebrated  discovery  of  magne- 
tism by  rotation,  created  a  new  era, 
both  in  the  promotion  of  manufactures 
and  the  science  of  electricity.  The 
Scientific  World  greeted  it  with  enthu- 
siasm, and  in  1825,  the  Royal  Society 
of  London  awarded  him  the  highest  dis- 
tinction in  their  gift.  The  Copley  Me- 
dal was  unanimously  adjudged  to  Ara- 
go ;  and  the  President  of  the  Society, 
Sir  Humphrey  Davy,  requested  Mr. 
South,  who  had  been  appointed  to  carry 
it  over  to  Paris,  to  ''  assure  Mr.  Arago 
of  the  deep  interest  they  took  in  his 
ingenious  and  important  researches  ; 
and  that  it  was  with  the  greatest  earn- 
estness the  Royal  Society  wished  to  see 
him  continue  his  investigations  in  -such 
a  new  and  fertile  field." 

It  was  the  first  time  that  this  high 
honor  had  been  conferred  on  a  French- 
man ;  and  by  his  subsequent  investiga- 
tions, Arago  rendered  himself  fully  wor- 
thy of  the  universal  applause,  with  which 
the  savants  of  all  nations  encouraged 
and  greeted  his  discoveries. 

Anxious  to  apply  his  numerous  tal- 
ents and  wonderful  activity  to  the  wel- 
fare and  progress  of  his  fellow-citizens, 
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he  filled  during  many  years  the  most 
important  stations  in  the  State  Superin- 
teudency  of  the  Arts,  Manufactures  and 
Sciences.  Besides  his  chair  at  the  Poly- 
technic School,  and  the  Directorship  of 
the  National  Observatory,  which  he 
daily  enriched  with  valuable  instruments 
of  his  own  making,  as  his  cyanometer, 
ocular  micrometer,  dec,  (&c,  he  was 
Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Examination 
of  the  products  of  French  Manufactures ; 
President  of  the  Council;  General  of 
the  Department  of  Seine ;  Member  of 
the  Board  of  Health,  and  of  the  Corpo- 
rations of  Glascow  and  Edinburgh,  and 
Colonel  of  the  National  Guard  of  Paris. 

At  first  Secretary,  then  Director,  of 
the  Board  of  Longitude,  he  gave  to  the 
Annuaire  so  important  a  character,  as 
to  render  that  popular  publication  the 
necessaiy  vade-mecum  of  all  learned 
men  in  Europe.  They  can  never  forget 
his  articles  on  Colored  Polarization^ 
Dew,  Zodiacal  Light,  the  Comet  of  Hal- 
ley,  Aerolites,  the  Voltaic  Pile,  and 
Egyptian  Hieroglyphics ;  his  treatises  on 
Photometry,  Chronometers,  Periodic 
Stars,  &c,  &c,  all  written  in  a  clear, 
elegant  and  unpretending  style  ;  com- 
posed for  the  people,  yet  deserving  the 
approbation  both  of  scholars  and  sa- 
vants. 

Arago's  lectures  on  practical  astron. 
omy  rendered  him  the  best  popular  lec- 
turer ever  known,  and  caused  him  to 
be  ranked  with  Cousin,  Gay-Lussac, 
Cuvier,  Guizot,  Reyer,  Collard,  &c.? 
&c. ;  among  that  pleiad  of  truly  great 
men  who  shed  so  much  splendor  upon 
the  reign  of  Charles  X,  by  their  dis- 
courses in  the  Sorbonne  and  at  the  Ob- 
servatory of  Paris. 

In  1830,  he  was  elected  Perpetual 
Vol.  11—31. 


Secretary  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences 
in  the  place  of  Fourier.  His  eulogies 
on  Delambre,  Young,  Watt,  Gambey, 
Condorcet,  Carnot,  Ampere,  Cuvier 
&c,  &c,  are  still  present  to  the  minds 
of  all  literary  critics,  who  justly  place 
him  among  the  very  first  masters  of 
French  prose.  He  seems  to  have  writ- 
ten these  eloquent  panegyrics  with  the 
ardent  enthusiasm  of  an  orator,  a  patri- 
ot and  a  savant.  They  were  not,  in- 
deed, mere  biographies  or  funeral  ora- 
tions, as  we  sometimes  hear  or  read 
when  a  great  man  has  paid  the  debt  of 
nature,  but  a  luminous  demonstration 
of  the  progress  which  Science  owed  to 
the  efforts  of  these  deceased  worthies. 
No  dry  technicalities,  no  hackneyed  de- 
tails, no  frigid  common-places,  chilled 
his  hearers  ;  no  trite  remarks,  no  wordy 
and  mournful  generalities,  exacted  hy- 
pocritical tears  or  sarcastic  smiles  from 
all  present.  Far  from  it !  By  his  im- 
pressive style,  melodious  voice,  and  sin- 
cere, passionate,  and  heart-felt  delinea- 
tions of  their  researches  and  character, 
success  or  disappointment,  misfortunes 
or  happiness,  he  carried  every  one  along 
with  him  to  those'- lofty  regions,  where 
man  enjoys  the  sweet  emotions  derived 
from  love,  admiration  and  eloquence ! 

Arago's  chief  claims  to  the  everlast- 
ing gratitude  of  the  French  people,  lie, 
however,  in  the  energetic,  constant  and 
patriotic  efforts  he  made  in  the  Cham- 
ber of  Deputies  to  promote  the  liberty 
©f  the  Press,  institute  a  Jury  in  all  le- 
gal cases,  protect  the  right  of  associa- 
tion, and  establish  universal  suffrage  in 
State  Elections.  His  great  speech  pro- 
nounced in  May,  1840,  When  he  laid 
before  the  House,  the  innumerable  pe- 
titions,  claiming   an  extension  of  the 
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right  of  voting,  caused  a  deep  sensa- 
tion throughout  France,  which  alarmed 
the  King,  and  made  the  hearts  of  the 
people  palpitate  with  pride  and  hope. 

He  had  been  elected  a  member  of  the 
Chamber  of  Deputies,  and  from  the  year 
1831,  down  to  Mr.  Bonaparte's  Coup 
cPEtat,  he  never  ceased  to  represent  his 
native  district  in  the  Legislative  Hall- 
His  popularity  was  such,  that  he  was 
often  elected  by  three  and  four  depart- 
ments at  the  same  time. 

Arago  belonged  to  that  small  pha- 
lanx of  courageous  republicans,  who  in- 
cessantly raised  their  voice  in  defence  of 
public  rights,  and  boldly  censured  the 
unfaithful  ministers  who  secretly  aimed 
at  subverting  the  liberties  of  the  peo- 
ple. 

Francois  Arago  was  inaccessible  to 
fear  or  flattery ;  and  in  an  assembly, 
mostly  composed  of  blind  monarchists, 
who  invariably  beheld  the  institutions 
of  the  great  Revolution  of  '93  wholly 
as  monuments  of  cruelty  and  fanaticism, 
he  often  mounted  the  bema  to  defend 
that  glorious  period  of  French  annals. 

He  so  much  scorned  his  adversaries, 
that  he  once  loudly  extolled  the  Nation- 
al Convention. 

"  I  grant,"  said  he,  "  that  under  the 
reign  of  the  convention,deplorable  events 
have  taken  place ;  but  on  the  other  hand, 
I  am  proud  to  say,  that  it  has  saved  both 
our  country  and  our  nationality.  That 
memorable  assembly,  did  not  allow  for- 
eign armies  and  enemies  to  encamp  in 
the  very  heart  of  the  capital.  Far  from 
it!  It  aggrandized  France, and  extend- 
ed her  frontiers  to  the  borders  of  our 
natural  limits!" 

Despising  the  threats  and  clamors  of 
the  majority,  he  boldly  summed  up 
his  political  opinions  in  a  few  words : 


"  I  anxiously  desire  a  constant  and 
regular  progress.  This  progress,  the 
people  can  obtain  only  by  an  electoral 
reform.  As  long  as  the  people  shall 
not  concur  in  the  elections  of  deputies, 
they  will  justly  believe  that  you  have 
despoiled  them  of  their  most  legitimate 
right.  The  Revolution  of  1830  was 
promoted  by  the  people ;  let  us  ever 
combat  those  who  pretend  that  it  was 
not  accomplished  for  the  people  !" 

Arago  always  availed  himself  of  his 
parliamentary  eloquence,  to  defend  the 
numerous  innovations  in  sciences  and 
manufactures,  which  daily  claimed  the 
support  of  the  Government.  The 
French  are  indebted  to  him  for  the  build- 
ing of  railroads  by  the  State ;  the  es. 
tablishment  of  Magnetic  Telegraphs, 
and  the  improvement  of  their  harbors. 
It  was  by  his  constant  efforts,  that  the 
House  voted  the  publication  of  Laplace's 
works,  bought  the  Hotel  de  Cluny, 
granted  a  pension  to  Virat,  and  pur- 
chased Daguerre's  patent  for  the  bene- 
fit of  the  world  at  large. 

Our  firm  democrat  at  last  beheld  the 
fall  of  monarchy  and  himself  raised  to 
the  helm  of  State.  His  indefatigable 
exertions  to  restore  order  in  the  admin- 
istration of  the  country,  and  the  suc- 
cess which  attended  his  reorganization 
of  the  Naval  Department,  will  never  be 
forgotten  by  his  grateful  countrymen. 

His  short  stay  at  the  head  of  public 
affairs,  was,  however,  saddened  by  a  po- 
litical revolution,  which  must  have  dis- 
pelled his  illusions,  and  filled  his  heart 
with  the  deepest  grief.  When  the  fa- 
tal insurrection  of  June  cast  a  veil  of 
gloom  over  the  prospects  of  their  ephe- 
meral Republic ;  when  civil  war  raged 
in  Paris  and  "threatened  to  sink  into  a 
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bottomless  abyss  all  the  liberties,  all  the 
institutions,  all  the  hopes,  of  a  whole 
nation ;  when  the  very  steps  of  the 
City  Hall  were  crimsoned  with  the  blood 
of  the  citizens,  Arago's  commanding 
figure  could  be  seen  from  afar,  still  calm, 
still  erect,  still  trusting  in  the  infinite 
clemency  of  Providence. 

Preceded  by  a  drummer,  unarmed, 
and  without  escort,  Arago  rushed  in 
the  midst  of  danger  ;  and  insensible  to 
the  balls  and  grape-shot  which  spread 
despair  and  death  around  him,  he  used 
every  exertion  to  pacify  his  deluded  and 
unfortunate  countrymen.  It  was  in  vain. 
They  were  at  last  overcome,  soon  to  be 
again  betrayed  and  enslaved  by  the 
faithless  prince  who  still  rules  France. 

After  lingering  on  a  bed  of  illuess,  a 
prey  to  awful  sufferings  caused  by  a 
chronic  diabetes,  Arago  breathed  his 
last  on  the  2d  of  October,  with  the  for- 
titude of  a  philosopher,  prepared  to  re- 
ceive, in  a  better  world,  that  crown  which 
"  neither  moth  nor  rust  doth  corrupt." 

His  funeral  was  attended  by  upwards 
of  one  hundred  thousand  citizens,  all 
bearing  in  their  hands  crowns  of  ever- 
lasting flowers.*  A  simple  day-laborer 
and  a  student  of  the  Polytechnic  School 
supported  the  pall ;  all  the  Scientific 
and  Literary  Academies  of  Paris  follow- 
ed the  hearse,  headed  by  their  Chancel- 
lors and  Faculties.  This  mournful  cere- 
mony, which  drew  forth  sincere  tears 
from  all  present,  and  revived  a  last  spark 
of  hope  in  the  heart  of  an  enslaved  peo- 
ple was,  however,  polluted  by  the  pres- 
ence of  Mr.  Bonaparte's  state  carriage, 
sent  expressly — as  a  final  sarcasm  per- 


*  A  species  of  gnaphalium,  the  popular  em- 
blem of  mourning  among  the  French. 


haps — to  represent  a  contemptible  and 
ridiculous  tyrant  at  the  funeral  of  the 
greatest  citizen  of  the  Commonwealth. 
Arago  must  have  startled  in  his 
shroud,  and  invoked  the  wrath  of  Hea- 
ven upon  the  shameless  oppressor  of  his 
country  ! 


RABELAIS. 

"  Qui  sic  Nugatur,  tractantem  ut  seria  vincat, 
Seria  cumfaciet,  die  rogo  quantus  erit?" 

(.Tkeod.  Eeza,  de  Franc.  Rabel.) 

Not  very  long  since,  as  I  was  passing 
through  a  little  village,  this  side  of  the 
Potomac,  my  attention  was  attracted  by 
the  noisy  hilarity  and  mirth  of  several 
gentlemen,  who  had  congregated  at  the 
fashionable  corner  of  the  place,  and 
seemed  to  treat  with  derisive  taunts  the 
remarks  of  a  jolly  looking  young  man 
whose  accent  denoted  a  foreigner.  He 
held  in  his  hand  an  old  volume,  which 
he  pointed  out  to  his  skeptical  hearers, 
as  if  it  were  a  repository  of  unappre- 
ciated beauties.  It  was  in  vain  he  loud- 
ly invoked  the  opinions  of  learned  crit- 
ics, and  appealed  to  the  authority  of  a 
multitude  of  European  scholars ;  they 
continued  to  laugh,  sneer,  disbelieve  and 
ridicule  his  assertions. 

The  merry  sound  of  the  dinner  bell 
soon  put  an  end  to  this  laughable  scene. 
Every  one  left  his  seat,  some  to  go 
home,  others  to  take  their  meal  at  the 
Inn  ;  the  little  gentleman  alone  remain- 
ed indifferent  to  the  shrill  call  of  mine 
host  of  the  Mount  Misery  Hotel.  He 
walked  up  and  down  the  side  -walk, 
speaking  to  himself,  stopping  short 
sometimes  to  mutter  an  angry  word,  ac- 
companied with  such  vehement  ges- 
tures and  threats  to  the  skies,  that,  un- 
able to  withhold-  my  sympathy,  I  took 
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upon  myself  to  ask  him  the  reason  of 
his  agitation.  His  first  answer  was  one 
of  distrust,  thinking  no  doubt,  that  the 
object  of  my  inquiries  was  to  expose 
him  again  to  the  derision  of  a  few  by- 
standers ;  but  he  soon  shook  off  all  sus- 
picion, and,  forthwith,  initiated  me  into 
the  secret  cause  of  his  disquietude. 

I  confess  that  at  first  a  smile  played 
on  my  lips.  He  spoke  so  rapidly,  and 
with  so  unmerciful  a  pronunciation  ;  his 
ideas  were  apparently  clothed  in  so 
many  subtilities,  still  rendered  more  ob- 
scure to  me  by  historical  facts  and  clas- 
sical names  which  are  never  quoted  in 
the  innocent  books  from  which  we  gen- 
erally derive  our  scanty  knowledge,  that 
I  was  instantly  thrown  into  perplexity 
and  doubt.  Being  well  aware,  howev- 
er, that  I  had  read  but  little,  and 
thought  still  less,  on  such  obsolete  sub- 
jects, I  took  it  for  granted  that  I  could 
not,  in  conscience,  discredit,  and,  for 
the  sake  of  appearing  witty,  misrepre- 
sent either  his  quotations  or  averments. 

"Could  you  believe,  sir,"  said  he, 
"  that  these  learned  gentleman  know 
neither  Rabelais  nor  his  renowned 
Pantagruel  V 

"  Please,  what  do  you  mean  by  Pan- 
tagruel, and  who  is  Rabelais  ?  I  have 
never  heard  these  names  pronounced 
before,"  answered  I,  softly,  lest  I  should 
excite  his  resentment. 

The  enthusiastic  little  man  stepped 
back,  and  looked  at  me  with  a  painful 
astonishment. 

"  What,  you,  too  ?  Never  mind,  sir ; 
I  forgive  you  for  the  sake  of  so  much 
cane  or;  and  since  you  have  the  sincer- 
ity, the  boldness,  the  courage,  of  con- 
fessing your  ignorance,  without  dispar- 
aging a  work  that  you  never  read  or 


heard  of,  I'll   tell    you   who  Rabelais 
was." 

I  lighted  up  a  cigar,  leaned  back  in 
a  half  broken  chair,  put  my  feet  on  the 
"banister," — a  little  higher  than  my 
head,  a  V  Americaine — and  lent  an  at- 
tentive ear  to  the  biography  of  Rabe- 
lais, the  "  immortal  Rabelais." 

Francois  Rabelais  is  a  humorous 
and  satirical  writer,  who  ranks  with 
Aristophanes,  Plautus,  Lucian,  Cervan- 
tes and  Moliere,  among  the  greatest  wits 
of  the  world — such,  at  least,  is  the  opin- 
ion of  Pasguier,  Thuanus,  Guy  Patin, 
Ronsard,  Bacon,  Sir  William  Temple 
and  a  host  of  others.  Swift  and  Stern 
took  him  for  a  model;  Cardinal  Du 
Bellay  called  his  Pantagruel  "  The 
Book ;"  and  your  Coleridge,  himself, 
emphatically  asserts,  "  that  beyond  a 
doubt,  Rabelais  was  among  the  deep- 
est as  well  as  boldest  thinkers  of  his 
age,"  and  classes  him  "  with  the  great 
creative  minds  of  the  world:  Homer, 
Shakspeare  and  Dante." 

Rabelais  was  born  in  France,  at  Chi- 
non,  towards  the  end  of  the  15th  cen- 
tury. In  early  life  he  became  a  Monk 
of  the  Francisian  order,  but  having  ap- 
plied himself  to  the  study  of  the  Greek 
language,  and  gained  great  repute  for 
his  high  literary  attainments,  he  incur- 
red— like  Erasmus  in  similar  circum- 
stances— the  envy  and  blind  censures 
of  his  companions.  They  accused  him 
of  all  the  crimes  which  the  malignant 
passions  of  monks  can  suggest ;  and  es- 
caping from  the  dark  dungeon  where  he 
had  been  sentenced  to  pass  the  rest  of 
his  life,  he  threw  off  the  frock,  went  to 
Montpellier,  took  all  his  degrees  in  that 
celebrated  University,  and  practiced  me- 
dicine with  a  reputation,  which  was  still 
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heightened  by  the  publication  of  his 
annotations  on  the  Aphorisms  of  Hip- 
pocrates and  Galen.  Availing  himself 
of  Jean  du  Bellay's  embassy  to  the  Pa- 
pal Court,  he  accompanied  him  to  Italy. 
Several  absurd  stories  of  his  conduct 
whilst  at  Rome,  have  been  handed  down 
from  anecdote-mongers  to  anecdote- 
mongers  ;  but  you  must  not  believe 
them.  All  that  which  Rabelais  may 
be  said  to  have  ever  asked  from  Paul 
III.  was  to  be  absolved  from  the  severe 
penalties  incurred  by  his  taking  "French 
leave"  from  the  Benedictines,  and  to 
obtain  permission  to  practice  medicine 
gratis  pyo  deo.  He  was  soon  afterwards 
transferred  to  the  beautiful  village  of 
Meudon,  "  where,"  says  one  of  his  early 
biographers,  "  his  house  was  ever  open 
to  the  poor  and  wretched,  whom  he  as- 
sisted to  the  utmost  of  his  means." 

The  champions  and  adversaries  of 
Aristotle  ;  the  orthodox  adherents  of  all 
Churches,  from  Calvin  to  Ramus — do 
you  know  Ramus  ? — and,  above  all,  that 
multitude  of  lazy  and  parasitical  Friars, 
who,  at  that  time,  overwhelmed  the 
whole  of  Europe,  fell  the  victims  of  his 
just,  but  cutting  satire. 

Marot  was  in  exile,  Etienne  Dolet  had 
been  burnt  at  the  stake  as  a  heretic,  Bo- 
naventure  des  Periers  had  committed 
suicide  to  avoid  a  similar  fate;  yet,  Ra- 
belais remained  an  undaunted  assail- 
ant of  religious  abuse.  I  may  even  as 
serf,  that  the  severest  blow  ever  levelled 
against  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  was 
the  publication  of  the  Chronicle  of  the 
Wondrous  Deeds  of  Gargantua  and 
Pantagruel, — the  very  book  I  hold  in 
my  hand. 

He  died  peacefully,  and  as  became  a 
philosopher,  at  the  age  of  seventy  ;  ad- 


mired by  many  and  regretted  by  all. 
The  Parisians  lamented  him  and  never 
could  forget  the  kindness,  gaiety  and  no- 
ble independence  of  the  good  curate  of 
Mendon. 

It  is  said  that  he  left  a  paper,  sealed 
up,  containing  these  words  as  his  last 
will :  "  I  owe  much,  I  have  nothing,  I 
give  the  rest  to  the  poor." 

Rabelais  was  not  only  the  greatest 
satirist  of  modern  times,  but  also  a  per- 
fect grammarian,  poet,  philosopher,  phy- 
sician, civilian,  theologian,  astronomer 
and  a  very  great  linguist,  for  he  was 
master  of  the  French,  English,  German, 
Spanish,  Portuguese,  Polish,  High  and 
Low  Dutch,  Latin,  Greek,  Turkish,  Ara- 
bic and  Hebrew  languages.  So  much 
for  his  life  and  knowledge. 

From  Pico  della  Mirandola — excuse 
me — to  Elisha  Burritt.  we  can  boast  of 
many  a  man  who  was  well  versed  in 
fourteen  different  tongues.  When  I 
encounter  the  sarcasms  of  my  friends  to 
pass  an  encomium  on  Rabelais,  it  is 
not,  therefore,  with  the  intention  of  up- 
holding him,  either  as  a  wonderful  lin- 
guist or  universal  genius,  but  as  a  true 
friend  of  the  people,  an  open  enemy  of 
the  vices,  luxury  and  shameful  avarice 
of  the  priests,  as  a  courageous  denunci- 
ator of  the  knavery  and  libertinism  of 
the  monastic  orders. 

The  book  which  caused  so  much 
mirth  this  morning,  and  set  in  an  up- 
roar all  my  erudite  friends,  is  no  less 
than  the  most  celebrated  of  his  works. 
As  it  would  take  too  much  time  to  give 
you  an  analysis  of  this  wonderful  com- 
position, I  shall  only  tell  you  that  "  The 
Life  of  the  Great  Gargantua  "  is  a  bold* 
witty  and  faithful  representation  of  the 
vices^  and  follies  of  the  16th  century. 
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Under  the  veil  of  Allegory,  Rabelais 
discloses  the  turpitude  of  public  men> 
and  brands  with  everlasting  ridicule, 
both  Kings  and  Popes.  Thus  Gargant- 
ua  is  Francis  I,  Grand-gousier,  Louis 
XII,  Pantagruel,  Henry  II,  Picrochole, 
Charles  V,  &c.  In  the  first  volume,  our 
satirist  describes  at  length,  and  with 
irresistible  wit,  a  war  which  arose  be- 
tween Grand  Gousier  and  Picrochole, 
about  a  cart  load  of  hay ;  it  is  a  just 
censure  of  the  bloody  feud  that  raged 
all  over  Europe,  between  Charles  of 
Spain  and  Francis  of  France,  for  a  mise- 
rable quarrel,  which  originated  between 
the  petty  House  of  Bonillon  la  Marck 
and  that  of  Chimay. 

From  the  eulogium  which  Beza  pass- 
ed on  him,  and  some  remarks  of  Ste- 
phanus — both,  as  you  know,  ardent  vo- 
taries of  the  then  rising  Protestant  creed, 
I  am  inclined  to  believe  that  his  main 
object  was  to  advance  the  reformation 
n  France,  in  insinuating  among  the 
•lergy  and  the  masses,  a  contempt  of 
he  Church  of  Rome,  and  distrust  for 
the  Council  of  Trent.  This  may  also 
be  inferred  from  the  comical  account 
which  he  gives  of  Diogenes,  who  seeing 
the  inhabitants  of  Corinth  all  very  busy 
in  their  preparations  for  the  war,  and 
himself  not  invited  to  help  them,  rolled 
and  tossed  about  his  tub,  that  he  might 
aot  be  thought  to  lay  idle.  "For," 
says  Rabelais,  "  I  hold  it  not  a  little 
disgraceful  to  be  only  an  idle  spectator 
of  so  many  valorous,  eloquent  and  war- 
like persons,  who  in  the  view  and  sight 
of  all  Europe,  act  this  notable  interlude 
of  tragi-comedy." 

Pantagruel  has  been  translated  into 

all  the  European  languages  and  gone 

\    through  fifty-five  editions.     The  only 


reproach,  perhaps,  which  may  be  ad- 
dressed to  the  work,  is,  that  a  few  pages 
are  apparently  sullied  with  vulgar  ex- 
pressions. Still,  critics  should  not  for- 
get,— and  impartial  critics,  do  not  for- 
get,— that  Rabelais  being  anxious  to 
accommodate  himself  to  the  taste  of  the 
times,  caught  the  spirit  of  ribaldry  which 
then  prevailed.  If  the  history  of  Gar- 
gantua  had  been  composed  in  the  style 
of  Le  Roman  de  la  Rose,  the  masses 
could  not  have  understood  it,  and  the 
benevolent  intentions  of  the  author 
would  have  been  frustrated. 

You  know,  I  suppose,  that  all  the  sat- 
ires of  this  kind,  from  the  Nigrinus  of 
Lucian  to  Swift's  Gulliver,  are  written 
in  very  plain  language,  and  if  you  ev- 
er dive  into  the  immortal  productions 
of  Lucretius,  Juvenal,  Martial  and  Mo- 
liere,  you  will  discover  the  same  freedom 
of  style. 

You  see,  sir,  when  I  read  all  these 
authors,  I  think  with  St.  Chrysostim, — 
in  one  of  his  Homilies,  I  believe — "  that 
they  who  purpose  to  censuve  the  vices 
and  licentiousness  of  profligates,  lie  under 
a  necessity  of  unveiling  their  profliga- 
cy, and  of  exposing  it,  asit  were,  naked, 
because  otherwise  their  censures  would 
do  no  go^d."  And  I  assure  you,  that 
the  Fathers  of  the  church  thought  like- 
wise, whenever  they  denounced  the 
Gnostics  or  Manichees. 

Robertson  says  that  "  the  indecencies 
of  which  Luther  was  guilty"  ought  to 
be  charged  on  the  manners  of  the  age. 
I  think  so  myself,  and  shall  only  add, 
that  Martin  Luther  and  Francois  Rabe- 
lais were  contemporaries. 

Tiie  repeated  whistling  of  the  steam- 
boat, urged  me  to  take  leave  of  my  en- 
thusiastic interlocutor  ;  but  he  retained 
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me  by  the  hand,  saying,  "  you  have  lis- 
tened to  me  with  patience ;  no  contempt- 
uous smile  has  played  on  your  lips,  no 
sneer  has  echoed  my  voice  :  I  will  never 
forget  the  polite  stranger.  May  you 
learn  to  admire  Rabelais  ;  and  if  in  the 


silence  of  solitude,  or  amidst  the  bustle 
of  the  world,  a  merry  thought  ever  re- 
vives in  your  mind  the  remembrance  of 
his  immortal  Pantagruel,  think  of  me, 
think  of  the  unlucky 

Gilbert. 
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tf  ne  hundred  years  ago  the  High- 
lander was  in  a  comparatively  primitive 
condition.  Till  then,  he  had  beheld 
the  waves  of  conquest  dash  and  die 
away  against  his  rocky  battlements. — 
Till  then,  his  soil  was  virgin,for  no  invad- 
er's tread  found  footing  there;  no  unsanc- 
tioned hand  had  ever  reached  to  stain 
the  sacred  honor  throned  upon  his  pa- 
ternal hills.  The  fierce  Briton  and  the 
bloody  Dane  paused  at  the  Grampians, 
and  even  the  proud  eagle  of  Rome, 
wounded  and  bleeding,  had  deserted  his 
eyrie,  .unfinished  upon  his  cliff.  His 
home  lay  lonely  as  a  lake,  around  which 
mountains  rise  to  shield  its  bosom  from 
the  wild  march  of  storm  and  tempest, 
and  there  in  happy  unconsciousness,  free 
as  the  bird  of  his  own  skies,  his  race  for 
a  thousand  years  had  lived  and  died, 
while  civilization,  Christianity,  revolu- 
tion, all  played  their  wondrous  parts 
around  him.  But  the  spoiler  came  ; 
the  mists  were  rolled  from  his  moun- 
tains, and  curiosity  peered   in  upon  a 


fairy  land — a  dwelling,  springing  like  a 
flower  amid  hoary  rocks,  all  grace  and 
simplicity,  and  immersed  in  the  inter- 
twining vines  of  love,  music  and  poetry. 
Age  makes  it  sublime.  Originality 
gives  it  peculiar  interest.  To  its  story 
every  ear  is  open,  while  the  romantic 
world  listen  fearfully,  lest  a  whisper  be 
lost  of  that  enchantment  which  the  un- 
fettered wings  of  his  native  genii  shook 
'round  his  mysterious  being.  For  the 
note  of  war  is  there.  The  ode  of  glory, 
beauty,  gallanty,  heaven-born  music, 
poetry's  selectest  language,  and  the  per- 
sausive  whisper  of  love ;  all  blended 
there  to  make  romance  a  bower. 

The  earlier  Highlander  is  but  little 
known  to  us.  It  is,  perhaps,  a  happy 
circumstance.  Thus  situated,  we  are 
permitted  to  look  back  upon  a  picture, 
which  poetry  has  softened  with  her  di- 
vine taste,  and  sprinkled  with  the  roses 
that  grew  chaste  and  lovely  beneath 
her  unseduced  eye.  The  imagination 
is  there  greeted  by  a  landscape  rich  in 
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spontaneous  romance ;  and  the  dark 
unknown  beyond,  peopled  as  we  sup- 
pose with  scenes  and  strange  events, 
assimilated  to  those  which  tradition  has 
preserved,  will  warrant  fa  's  wildest 
dream.  The  material  of  that  landscape 
breathes  no  exotic  beauty;  we  may 
search  the  land  of  Houris — amid  Per- 
sian bowers — where  gales  are  born  in 
Araby  the  blest,  'mid  fable  spots  in 
classic  Greece,  or  beneath  the  persuasive 
^serenity  of  Italia's  skies,  and  return 
without  that  spirit  which  hovered  over 
Highland  life,  and  taught  man  there  to 
bend  his  knee  to  glory  and  to  love. — 
The  strange  institutions  and  sublime 
superstitions  of  this  people,  were  crea- 
tions of  soul  pre-eminently  romantic. 
The  sublimity  of  their  after  life;  the 
ghosts  of  departed  heroes,  wrapped  in 
the  breathing  mists  of  the  mountains ; 
lamented  maidens  reposing  upon  the  bo- 
som of  the  bow ;  the  cherished  graves 
of  departed  minstrels ;  the  child-like 
ear  they  bent  to  the  wild  philosophy  of 
the  Druid  ;  where  these  grew  romance 
must  have  found  an  ideal  home.  This 
was  the  age  of  Ossian.  It  was  one  of 
war  and  love ;  the  virtues  of  chivalry 
were  there,  together  with  anative  chival- 
ry, fed  by  the  waters  gushing  fresh  from 
their  own  souls ;  the  deed  of  heroism; 
the  victory  of  woman  ;  the  heroical  devo- 
tion to  love  are  gifted  with  a  nobler  spir- 
it, and  exalted  by  other  circumstances 
than  those  which  swell  the  exaggerated 
song  of  the  chivalric  muse  of  Italy. 

Romance  required  no  system  of  Gi- 
ant, Dragon  and  Griffin,  nor  Paladin, 
Spectral  Peer,  nor  Table  knight  to  give 
fictitious  air  to  her  achievements  ;  while 
Fingal  and  his  spirits  held  the  spear, 
faithful  in  love,  and  brave  in  battle.  Po- 


etry asked  not  of  Fancy  an  ideal  Clo- 
rinda,  Erminia,  and  Armida ;  their  coun- 
terparts in  love,  beauty  and  wile  were 
found  among  the  white-armed  daughters 
of  Morveni  Love  asked  no  enchanted 
castles,  nor  palaces  of  gold,  as  the  the- 
atre of  his  action,  no  cunning  dwarf,  nor 
magic  means  to  do  his  wile  ;  his  palace 
there  was  the  viny  bower  ;  his  gild,  the 
moonlight ;  his  perfume,  that  which  the 
zephyr  bore  upon  its  evening  wing ;  his 
messengers,  poetry,  music  and  a  death- 
less name.  Woman  was  the  radiant 
star  in  that  heaven  of  romance ;  from 
her,  valor  won  its  inspiration  ;  glory  lev- 
ied upon  her  smile.  If  her  warrior  fell 
in  battle,  she  was  there  to  soothe  ;  her 
voice  cheered  the  feast ;  her  love  the 
mountain  home  ;  her  hand  wove  as  ma- 
ny chaplets,  artd  wreathed  as  many 
brows  as  ever  did  heartless  queens  of 
tilt  and  tournament.  Revenge  was 
wont  to  clothe  her  in  the  glittering  steel, 
and  teach  her  to  grasp  the  spear  and  the 
sword  ;  and  sorrow  would  often  leave 
her  to  water  with  the  tears  of  a  broken 
heart  the  flowers  she  had  planted  on 
her  warrior's  grave.  But  the  halls  of 
Selma  seem  to  have  been  deserted  ;  the 
harps  of  its  poets  silent ;  the  warning 
voices  of  its  Druids  forgotten  ;  the  soft 
laugh  of  its  daughters  gifts  to  echo  ;  its 
heroes  all  gone  to  the  "feast  of  shells," 
or  departed  to  their  spirits,  which  arose 
upon  the  distant  mountain.  Yet  amid 
this  mouldering  ruin,  poetry  was  per- 
mitted to  arise,  to  mellow  with  her  rosy 
light  the  deeds  of  Fingal,  and  point  out 
the  lingering  relics  of  Pict,  Scot  and 
Caledonian. 

There  flKi  striking  contrast  between 
the  earlier  and  modern  Highlander.  The 
circumstance  of  ages  has  bred  a  change 
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in  the  tone  of  his  spirit,  and  tenor  of  his 
actions.  Romance  has  emerged  from 
savage  proportion,  a  light  and  graceful 
beauty  ;  she  has  disclaimed  her  spear, 
and  shield,  and  armor,  and  huried  them 
beneath  the  hills,  beside  the  bones  of 
Fingal.  The  daring  of  her  soul  is 
quenched ;  its  battle  cry  hushed,  and 
its  aspiration  planted  in  the  garden  of 
domestic  happiness.  Her  path  to  the 
altar  of  love  is  paved  with  roses,  not 
with  laurel :  her  instruments,  not  the 
spear  and  sword,  but  the  song,  the  stanza, 
the  sigh,  the  tear,  the  bower,  the  moon- 
light ;  this  is  the  perfection  of  her  work. 
Centuries  have  rolled  by  since  her  first 
vine  was  planted,  but  now  go  where  we 
will,  her  footsteps  have  been  before  us.  If 
we  search  the  ground-work  of  Society's 
beautiful  structure,  there  we  will  find  her 
seal  impressed  upon  its  corner-stone;  if 
we  remark  the  beauty  of  its  decoration) 
she  has  taught  the  fairest  vine  to  run,  the 
loveliest  flower  to  bloom ;  if  we  steal 
within  her  leafy  palace,  her  child  is 
there  with  light,  waving  locks  of  gold, 
plaid  and  brooch,  and  waving  plume, 
and  eye  and  lip  to  meet  herx  dream's 
demand.  If  you  stand  upon  her  cliffs, 
you  behold  the  sublime  and  pompous 
arrangements  she  has  chosen  as  the  sce- 
nery of  her  drama.  If  we  mark  the 
morning  movement  of  the  Highlander, 
romance  is  there,  where  nature  lives  in 
Poetry  ;  he  is  leaning  upon  his  staff,  the 
faithful  guardian  of  his  flock.  Go  we 
there  at  sun-set  hour,  romance  is  with 
him  there.  The  shepherd  is  at  his  las- 
sie's side,  entrusting  his  evening  leisure 
to  the  sprightly  Highland  Fling.     Go 


to  the  battle-field,  romance  is  even  there, 
for  joy  leans  o'er  fading  life,  face  to  face 
with  death  ;  the  soul  is  taking  its  flight 
upon  the  wings  of  music.  Follow  the 
conqueror  to  glory's  shrine ;  there  stands 
the  minstrel  with  his  lyre  and  woman 
with  her  garland.  In  a  word,  go  with 
the  Highlander  from  his  cradle  to  his 
grave,  romance  is  ever  the  guardian  of 
his  way.  Her  spirit  has  given  him 
nerve  to  hurl  the  invader  back,  and  to 
stand  for  centuries  the  fearless  sentinel 
of  his  own  unconquered  fortunes.  Her 
hand  led  him  with  the  last  Stuart  upon 
that  wild  and  hopeless  tide.  Her  voice 
inspired  Flora  Mclver,  who  when  na- 
tions trembled,  upheld  a  fallen  King. 
Where  the  Minstrel  bares  his  brow  o'er 
the  grave  of  Ossian  ;  where  the  warrior 
drops  his  stone  upon  the  tomb  of  Fin- 
gal ;  where  the  mother  leads  her  boy 
to  teach  his  young  soul  o'er  the  elo- 
quent dead  ;  where  the  maiden  leaves 
her  harp  that  the  winds  may  make 
mournful  music  over  her  lover's  grave, 
that  picture  curtained  by  the  awful  sub- 
limity of  cliff  and  crag  breathes  her  high- 
est spirit;  wherever  the  moon-beam 
sleeps  upon  the  horbell's  bosom,  there 
she  has  watched  the  love  of  Fay  and 
Elfin  ;  where'er  the  Zephyr  haunts  the 
streamlet's  flowers,  there  she  has  guided 
the  lover's  step  and  damsel's  light  ca- 
noe ;  where  cliff  and  hill,  and  cave  and 
stream  are  eloquent ;  there  she  has  led 
her  children  and  turned  the  incense  of 
love  upon  the  altar  of  her  daughters 
hearts,  and  daring  upon  the  souls  of  her 
heroes.  J- 
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MY  BOQUET  ON  THE  MANTLE. 


There's  a  sweet  boquet  on  ray  man- 
tle, and  it  brings  to  my  mind  various  re- 
collections. Many  a  pretty  boquet  have 
I  received  from  many  a  fair  hand,  and 
many  more  have  my  hands  put  together 
with  many  complicated  cares  and  pains- 
taking. And  many  a  time  have  I  teas- 
ed mother  with  many  a  'please-ma'am' 
supplication  to  tie  blue  ribbons  around 
them  ;  and  all  for  my  fair  friends.  They 
observing  my  passion  for  flowers,  would 
natter  my  little  vanity  with  such  fairy- 
gifts.  Ah  !  they  cost  the  givers  noth- 
ing, but  they  often  caused  the  cords  of 
my  young  heart  to  vibrate  in  hemisemi- 
demiquavers.  My  little  trophies,  and  in 
my  estimation,  they  were  much  greater 
than  any  that  ever  graced  the  triumph- 
al car  of  Ceasar,  I  would  carefully  pre- 
serve between  the  leaves  of  my  favorite 
books.  One  who  never  felt  the  same 
passion  for  such  things  as  blossoms  and 
girls,  cannot  conceive  with  what  emo- 
tions and  couvulsions  of  heart  I  would 
often  look  at  my  boquets  and  locks  of 
hair,  and  find  fault  with  the  manner  in 
which  I  had  subscribed  this  name,  and 
that,  and  that,  the  sweetest  of  them  all. 
I  thought  there  was  a  great  deal  in 
names.  I  declared  that  I  never  would 
marry  a  girl  named  "  Nancy" — sure  it 
was  so  ugly  !  Who  could  love  a  girl 
with  such  a  name  ?  "  Mary"  was  a 
beautiful  name,  but  people  would  say 
"  Mollie"  and  that  was  too  bad  !    "  Su- 


san ;"  that  was  the  name.  Nobody 
could  possibly  pervert  that.  They 
might  call  it  "  Sue,"  but  that  was  just 
as  pretty.  I  thought  I  should  certain- 
ly fancy  a  "  Susan"  if  ever  one  came  to 
"  our  school."  Soon  a  little  girl  became 
my  class-mate,  and  her's  was  the  favor- 
ite name. 

'  Where  ignorance  is  bliss  'tis  folly  to  be  wise-' 

I  thought  Miss  Susan  a  very  pretty  girl 
until  she  went  up  to  recite,  and  the 
"  school  ma'am"  called  her  "  Susy." 
Oh,  it  was  outrageous  !  "  I  never  did 
like  school  ma'ams,  no  how  !" 

But  I  am  forgetting  my  boquets.  I 
preserved  many  a  nice  one,  and  I  thought 
every  girl  who  gave  me  one  was  in  love 
with  me.  I  was  sure,  at  least,  that  I 
loved  them.  Boys  are  vain.  The  truth 
will  out — they  are  just  five  time*  as 
vain  as  girls,  and  what  is  worse,  four- 
fifths  of  them  never  find  it  out  until 
they  have  been  "  dished  a  few."  But 
when  one  loves  all  the  girls — why,  I 
think  some  of  them  might — that  is,  if 
he  is  not  too  ugly. 

"  My  boquet  on  the  mantle"  is  a  beau- 
tiful one.  It  has  in  it  a  pure  white  bud 
that  much  resembles  one  that  now  lies 
before  me,  after  many  a  day's  repose  in 
an  herbarium.  I  received  it  from  the 
prettiest  hand  that  ever  touched  mine, 
and  as  my  nervous  hand  received  the 
favor,  I  gazed  upon  as  lovely  a  face  as 
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my  imagination  ever  pictured.  My 
heart  felt  then  as  it  never  did  before,  and 
as  it  never  has  since.  The  object  of  my 
admiration  was  a  girl  whom  I  had  seen 
but  a  few  times,  but  who  was  afterwards 

an  intimate  of  my  sister,  and  of  course, 
often  at  my  father's  house.  There  was, 
perhaps,  too  much  difference  in  our  ages, 
for  we  were  both  fifteeen  ;  the  girl  just 
budding  into  beauteous  life — the  boy  all 
green  as — shrubbery.  I  said  she  was 
beautiful ;  her  form  was  slender  and  del- 
icate as  the  breath  of  summer  ;  her  face 
wore  the  freshness  of  morn,  and  the  per- 
fection of  her  features  mocked  all  Gre- 

ian  skill.  The  flower  she  gave  me  was 
white  as  the  driven  snow,  and  around  it 
were  three  geranium  leaves,  tied  with  a 
little  narrow  blue  ribbon.  There  it  lies 
in   the  herbarium,  and  under  it  is  the 

name,  "  Jennie  W ."   Beside  it  is  a 

lock  of  her  own  "  bonnie"  hair.  But 
enough — I  was  with  her  almost  every 
day.  Her  companion  when  riding ;  her 
attendant  in  company ;  her's  in  every 
romp  in  the  garden  and  through  the 
fields — I  was  happy ;  vain  enough  to 
believe  that  she  loved  me.  I  would  not 
have  exchanged  my  lot  for  the  crown  of 
England.     Time  flew,  happily,  swiftly. 

One  of  my  visits  to  see  the  essential 
of  my  happiness,  found  it  by  the  side  of 
an  elderly  gentleman  who  was  a  stran- 
ger to  me.  He  was  about  forty  years 
of  age  and  a  little  bald.  In  after  days, 
I  used  to  think  his  eyes  very  much  like 
two  holes  burnt  in  a  blanket.  Howev- 
er, he  entirely  superseded  my  aspira- 
tions. Miss  Jennie  did  not  appear  to 
me  so  happy  as  formerly.  Often  when 
I  was  sitting  alone  she  would  come  and 
sit  by  me,  but  after  asking  one  or  two 
sprightly  questions,  she  would  look  quite 


melancholy.  To  cut  short  my  story, 
the  "  strange  gentleman  "  wooed  her, 
and  in  a  few  months  led  her  to  the  al- 
tar. He  was  very  wealthy — I  hope  he 
loved  her.  She  afterwards  treated  me 
with  marks  of  tenderest  friendship,  but 
I  never  again  saw  that  blooming  heart- 
felt smile  upon  her  face. 

She  is  now  no  more.  These  little 
relics  in  my  herbarium  are  all  I  have  of 
her,  save  memory.  I  loved  her,  and 
hei  smile  sent  heaven  through  my  soul. 
Perhaps  'twas  but  a  boyish  passion,  but 
I  love  her  yet.  I  love  this  rosebud. — 
But  I  forget,  'tis  not  the  time  for  solil- 
oquies. 

I  am  very  thankful  for  my  "sweet 
blossoms  of  the  mantle."  They  are  a  lit- 
tle fountain  of  many  pleasant  thoughts,  ' 
though  they  oft  bring  sadness  to  my 
memory.  That  boyish  extravagance  of 
admiration,  I  trust  has  passed,  but  still 
I  love  flowers.  Had  your  mother  nev- 
er a  garden  ?  Sure  she  had,  and  if  it 
had  only  a  few  of  the  most  common 
roses,  you  should  have  loved  it.  Now, 
let  me  give  you  sage  advice,  for  none  of 
you  know  how  old  I  am  ;  never  do  you 
marry  one  who  does  not  at  least  pre- 
tend to  love  flowers.  As  to  music,  it 
does  not  matter  so  much.  I  leave 
Shakspeare  to  descant  on  "him  who 
hath  not  music  in  his  soul." 

Raised  in  a  flower  garden  as  large  as 
a  common  North  Carolina  6eld,  (I've 
only  traveled  between  Chapel  Hill  and 
Wilmington,)  I  miss  none  of  my  old 
friends  more  than  that  placa  where  so 
many  bouquets  were  made  for  so  many 
sweethearts^Crowds  of  children  were 
wont  to  come  every  Saturday  and  eat 
the  rich  grapes  or  gather  fruit  lrom  the 
adjoining  orchard.     The  day  could  not 
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possibly  pass  without  a  romp  through 
the  garden.  How  often  I  have  chased 
a  pretty  girl  through  its  thousand  paths 
for  a  kiss  !  Through  long  cei'ar  walks, 
ove'r  the  low  hedges,  around  the  arbors, 
by  every  hiding  place  and  over  the 
flower  beds,  flew  fairy  feet.  But  when 
a  kiss  was  awarded  to  me  in  the  play, 
it  was  mine ;  I  knew  my  mother's  gar- 
den too  well,  and  never  lost  a  kiss  in  it. 

After  a  while  the  girls  began  to  come 
"  fixed  up"  in  ribbons  and  laced  bon- 
nets, "  to  see  the  garden."  The  young 
lads  had  to  walk  very  softly  then,  under 
that  same  old  grape  arbor,  where,  but 
a  short  time  before,  these  same  persons 
chased  each  other  with  more  than  mer- 
curial rleetness.  They  dared  not  laugh 
very  loud  then,  it  was  too  childish. 
Boys  had  to  quit  kissing  the  girls  too, 
for  they  were  fine  young  ladies.  I 
thought  then  that  the  Augustan  age  of 
my  life  had  passed, but  since,!  have  learn- 
ed to  sit  down  very  sedately  in  the  parlor 
and  bear,  without  one  wry  face,  all  the 
excruciating  restraints  of  etiquette.  But 
I  fear  my  digressions  will  be  too  nume- 
rous to  be  forgiven. 

Once  more,  "  my  flowers  on  the  man- 
tle;" they  are  so  fragrant  and  refreshing 
to  my  eyes,  that  I  wish  they  could  stay 
there  until  somebody  gets  the  degree  of 
A.  B.  Indeed,  it  is  a  wonder  that  all  the 
students  do  not  have  plants  in  their 
rooms.  It  would  be  but  little  trouble 
to  keep  thorn,  and  they  would  keep  one 
in  good  spirits.  Besides,  they  exercise 
a  great  refining  influence  on  the  feelings. 
You  never  saw  an  ill-humored  person 
whose  mother  had  a  prewy  flower  gar- 
den, and  there  is  not  a  mild,  sweet  tem- 
pered girl  in  the  world  who  does  not 
love  to  nurse  plants.     Again,  I  will  de- 


fy any  man,  who  is  not  wholly  a  brute? 
to  maintain  his  anger  in  the  face  of  half 
a  dozen  roses.  Oh,  Flora,  you  must  be 
the  queen  of  loveliness  !  I  love  all  the 
flowers  that  grow.  If  they  have  no 
other  recommendation,  they  are  called 
by  your  name ! 

I  had  a  sister  named  Flora,  and  in- 
deed she  was  the  queen  of  flowers.  Soft 
and  beautiful  as  the  dawn,  she  loved  all 
that  was  beautiful  in  nature;  but  most 
of  all  she  loved  the  flowers.  She  had 
a  little  garden,  and  flowers  were  repre- 
sented by  the  beds.  There  she  was  wont 
to  plant  and  nurse  every  kind  that  was 
sweet  or  lovely.  Every  blossom  that 
was  fragrant,  every  one  that  was  pretty 
or  delicate,  she  wished  to  have  them 
there.  With  these  she  lived,  and  every 
morning  and  evening  she  might  be  seen 
bending  over  some  of  her  tenderest  sub- 
jects, preparing  them  for  the  hot  sun 
or  the  night  dew.  She  despised  nothing 
that  bore  the  name  of  "  flower."  If  she 
found  the  most  insignificant  one  trod- 
den down,  she  would  raise  it  up  as  gent- 
ly as  if  she  felt  its  pains.  From  the 
smallest  to  the  greatest,  the  most  home- 
ly and  the  magnificent,  she  felt  as  if  they 
were  all  hers,  and  she  loved  them.  The 
Dahlia,  though  haughty,  she  admired 
for  its  beauty,  and  for  the  modest  Violet 
she  always  had  a  kiss.  She  loved  the 
Amaranth,  for  it  never  changed,  and 
the  Mignionette  for  its  delicate  sweet- 
ness. In  every  one  she  found  something 
to  love.  She  admired  the  wild  flowers 
too,  but  dearest  of  all  to  her  were  those 
she  planted  and  raised  in  her  own  little 
garden.  Her  heart  rejoiced  to  make 
them  flourish  and  bloom,  and  when  one 
died,  she  would  shed  tears  as  she  moved 
it  from  the  bed,  for  it  touched  her  heart. 
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Often  did  she  wish  that  when  she  died 
s-he  might  die  as  one  of  her  tender  plants, 
which  drooped,  and  without  a  sigh,  gave 
up  its  innocent  spirit.  And  when  death 
came,  he  had  commands  to  abide  by 
this  wish.  She  was  a  being  too  pure  to 
live  in  the  midst  of  sin  and  wickedness, 
too  tender  to  be  exposed  to  a  cold  and 
heartless  world.  Therefore,  Heaven  sent 
to  remove  her  to  a  more  congenial  place. 
But  the  grim  messenger  was  not  per- 
mitted to  tear  her  violently  from  life,  or 
to  hew  her  clown  with  some  torturing 
disease.  No — death  came,  and  with 
him  ten  thousand  angels  of  light ;  and 
when  the  hosts  of  Heaven   were  ready 


to  bear  it  home,   the  flower   wilted — a 
spirit  passed  to  glory. 

My  pretty  boquet,  foigive  me  for 
these  wondering  thoughts,  and  when  I 
write  again,  it  shall  be  all  about  your- 
self. And  now,  reader,  forgive  my  ego- 
tism. I  know  that  I  have  done  what 
no  modest  writer  ought  to  do,  namely, 
introduced  myself  in  every  line,  but  I 
have  only  to  beg  pardon  and  promise 
that  in  my  next  there  shall  not  be  an 
"I"  of  any  kind.  If  you  still  think  I 
make  too  much  noise  about  myself,  J 
will  write  a  piece  for  the  "  Uni.  Mag,,"; 
every  letter  of  which  shall  be  a  conso- 
nant. Skchnt. 
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Who  would  not  laugh,  if  such  as  this  disgraced 
The  painter's  art,  on  costly  canvass  traced ; 
A  woman's  head,  all  beauteous  to  behold ; 
A  horse's  neck  the  lovely  charm  upholds ; 
A  monstrous  fish  completes  the  base  design, 
And  o'er  the  whole  a  glossy  plumage  shines. 
My  fiends,  believe  me,  like  that  picture  seems 
The  book  whose  ideas  like  a  sick  man's  dreams 
"  Together  crowd,  contused  and  incomplete, 
Poetic  nightmares  without  head  or  feet." 
Poets  and  painters  always  may  essay 
Whatever  pleases,  be  it  what  it  may. 
This  much,  my  friends,  we  critics  surely  know  ; 
We  favors  ask,  and  would  the  same  bestow, 
"But  make  not  monsters  spring  from  gentle 

dams  ; 
Birds  breed  not  vipers,  tigers  nurse  not  lambs." 
With  grave  beginnings,  promising  great  things, 
A  pleasant  grove  and  fountain  one  will  sing; 
The  streamlet's  course,  o'er  pleasant  fields  dif- 
fused. 
Chaste  Dian's  altars,  and  the  rainbow's  hues. 
The  river  Rhine,  all  sadly  out  of  place, 
Like  purple  patchwork  on-  a  garment  laced. 
If  you,  who  only  know  to  paint  a  tree 
Were  hired  to  paint  a  sailor  wrecked  at  sea, 
Say ,  could  you  hope  in  others  to  excite 
A  ray  of  pity  tor  the  hopeless  wight. 
Or  it  a  royal  vase  you  should  intend, 
Will  earthen  pitchers  issue  in  the  end. 
In  fine,  my  friends,  whate'er  the  subject  be, 


Plainness  and  uniiy  I  love  to  see. 

The  greatest  portion  of  the  rhyming  creed, 

By  show  of  right  are  oftentimes  deceived. 

1  labor  to  be  brief,  become  obscure, 

Too  much  refinement  will  to  faults  allure. 

"  Another  swells,  inflated  with  bombast," 

Another  sinks  in  bathos  just  as  last ; 

Safe  on  the  ground,  snail-like  he  crawls  alone 

Dreading  a  tempest  in  his  peaceful  song  ;„ 

"  Ausurdly  varying,  he  at  last  engraves 

Dolphins  on  trees  and  boars  beneath  the  waves." 

It  art  is  wanting  all  is  out  of  place, 

In  shunning  faults  we  oft  a  fault  embrace. 

On  brass  the  nails  an  artist  may  impress, 

And  soften'd  ringlets  skillfully  express  ; 

But  yet,  unhappily  his  work  may  end, 

For  want  of  due  proportions  to  commend. 

I'd  rather  have  than  such  as  these  dispose, 

Black  eyes,  black  ringlets  and  an  ugly  nose. 

Ye  writers  suit  the  topic  to  your  strength, 

Ponder  it  well, its  nature  and  its  length  ; 

"  Nor  lift  the  load  before  you're  quite  aware 

What  weight  your  shoulders  will  and  will  not 

bear. 
Thus  eloquence  will  crown  the  goodly  art, 
And  clear  arrangement  shine  in  every  part. 
Of  order,  this  the  merit  and  the  grace, 
Reserve  each  idea  for  its  proper  place. 
Say  what  you  ought,  then  modestly  decline 
All  that  you  ought  not  till  another  time. 
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A  DREAM. 


The  sweetest  joy,  the  wildest  woe,  is  love.1 


It  was  twilight,  the  hour  when  lovers 
are  wont  to  meet  and  pour  into  each  oth- 
er's ears  the  wildest  dream,  the  fondest 
hope.  A  peaceful  calm  rested  on  the  face 
of  Nature,  like  oil  on  the  troubled  waves, 
after  the  hum  and  bustle  of  the  day. 
The  autumnal  moon  in  full  glory,  was 
rising  majestically  above  the  dark  tree- 
tops,  waving  gracefully  in  the  evening 
breeze.  October  had  come  with  its  de- 
lightful evenings,  scattering  its  silvery 
dust  over  the  green  carpet  of  nature, 
withering  the  beautiful,  maturing  the 
useful.  Enjoying  the  calm,  many  were 
promenading  at  their  leisure  up  and 
down  the  green  walks,  now  fast  changing 
their  brilliant  hue.  Here  were  the  aged, 
whose  tottering  limbs  and  silvery  locks 
told  plainly  that  their  threescore  years 
and  ten  were  nearly  numbered.  Yet  the 
splendors  of  October  had  lured  them 
from  their  quiet  hearth-stone,  to  walk 
forth  and  enjoy  the  bracing  air  of  twi- 
light, and  feast  their  eyes  on  the  pleasant 
scene  and  motly  crowd.  Here,  too, 
were  the  young,  brim  full  of  life,  love,  and 
spirits,  mingling  their  merry  voices  and 
soul-cheering  laughter  in  the  gladsome 
throng;  some  strolling  in  the  green  lawn, 
some  gathering  the  drooping  flowers, 
now  falling  under  the  hand  of  decay, 
some   rehearsing  love  stories  of  other 


times  or  acting   one  of  their  own,  but 
all  forming  a  happy,  happy  throng. 

Separated  from  the  crowd,  unnoticed 
by  an  indifferent  observer,  was  one  whose 
spirit  mingled  not  in  the  pleasures  of 
the  evening.  The  voices  of  mirth  and 
pleasure,  so  welcome  on  former  times 
now  fall  like  snow-flakes  on  his  restless 
heart,  calling  up  a  host  of  reflections, 
whose  meagre  spectres  haunted  his 
troubled  mind.  Seated  in  an  obscure 
part  of  the  unfrequented  walk,  his  whole 
mind  seemed  concentrated  on  the  well 
penned  lines  before  him — those  lines 
had  been  traced  by  a  beautiful  hand, 
and  the  very  word?  seemed  to  come  as 
from  her  own  ruby  lips.  What  pleas- 
ure a  letter  can  bring — it  is  the  voice  of 
the  absent ;  it  cheers,  soothes,  persuades, 
strengthens ;  it  bears  words  like  balm 
to  the  troubled  spirit,  opening  up  new 
thoughts,  calling  back  long  goue  by  cir- 
cumstances, binding  with  a  holier  knot 
the  tie  of  friendship  and  love.  She  had 
spoken  of  his  last  visit,  of  vacation  time, 
(for  he~was  a  student,)  the  oasis  of  the 
student's  life.  And  'twas  but  natural 
that  his  memory  should  recur  to  the 
past,  and  now  it  seemed  as  former  times, 
and  full  of  buoyant  hopes  and  flattering 
dreams  of  future  success,  he  mingled 
cheerfully  in  the  party  assembled  in  the 
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crowded  drawing-room  for  the  pleasures 
of  an  evening. 

The  brightly  lighted  lamps  lent  an 
additional  lustre  to  yet  brighter  eyes, 
and  the  sprightly  tones  of  various  in- 
struments accompanied  the  graceful  ev- 
olutions of  the  accomplished  dancers,  as 
they  threaded  the  mazes  of  the  waltz, 
polka,  and  schottish.  Here  and  there 
sat  a  couple  in  a  quiet  corner,  evidently 
enjoying  the  pleasures  of  a  "  modern 
flirtation,"  while  a  single  pair,  more  ro- 
mantic or  more  serious  than  others,  had 
stolen  to  the  balcony  to  indulge,  unre- 
strainedly, in  a  conversation  apparently 
deeply  interesting  to  both.  A  hand- 
somer pair  you  could  not  wish  to 
see.  The  graceful,  well  knit,  well  pro- 
portioned figure  of  the  student,  marked 
grace,  ease,  and  activity,  while  the  no- 
ble, intelligent  expression  of  his  counte- 
nance, "  dark  complexioned  as  that  of 
Andalusian,"  added  interest  to  his  al- 
ready interesting  figure ;  his  eye  large, 
dark  and  expressive,  seemed  to  float  in 
a  sea  of  liquid  light,  resting  on  his  fair 
companion  or  turned  abroad  upon  the 
world,  indicating,  alternately,  a  loving 
heart  and  a  noble  spirit. 

But  not  less  remarkable  for  her  own 
peculiar  attractions  was  his  fair  com- 
panion, gifted  with  the  beauty  of  a  rare 
and  intellectual  cast ;  her  fine  tall  figure 
clad  in  the  airy  drapery  of  her  white 
dress,  leaning  gracefully  on  the  arm  of 
her  lover,  with  her  mild  blue  eyes  turn- 
ed with  mute  admiration  on  him,  she 
stood  the  personification  of  female  love- 
liness. What  is  more  beautiful  than 
,  two  such  characters,  united  in  sentiment 
and  affection  ?  Surely  fate  cannot  de- 
ny them  a  bright  page  on  which  they 
may  trace  their  future  career.    But  the 


fondest  hopes  are  often  crushed.  A 
week  passed  away,  and,  alas !  what  a 
change  !  The  student  again  wandered 
all  alone.  Now  his  affectionate,  his  no- 
ble heart  was  again  stricken.  Another 
letter  had  been  received.  A  letter — 
what  feelings  may  it  not  stir !  It  may 
harrow  up  the  passions  from  their  pro- 
foundest  depths;  it  may  waken  thoughts 
deep,  dark  and  gloomy  as  midnight  it- 
self. Such  an  one  had  been  read — a 
dark  edged  envelope  and  a  black  seal — 
what  a  thrill  ran  through  his  frame  as 
he  unloosed  the  ominous  seal !  His 
worst  fears  were  more  than  realized.  She 
whom  he  loved — for  whom  he  would 
have  at  any  time  willingly  laid  down 
his  life  was bitter  and  soul-rend- 
ing as  the  thought  might  be.  And 
now  his  thoughts  rise  up  too  big  for 
utterance,  his  bosom  heaved  with  emo- 
tion, and  his  swelling  heart  almost  burst 
with  pain;  but  not  one  single  tear  re- 
lieved his  swelling  grief.  He  rose  up 
in  the  midst  of  his  overwhelming  trou- 
bles, endeavoring  to  cool  his  scorching 
brow  in  the  evening  breeze  ;  but  relief 
came  not,  though  onward,  still  onward 
he  hastened;  the  madening  thought  lend- 
ing fresh  vigor  to  every  step,  and  goad- 
ing him  on  almost  to  desperation.  The 
bright  pictures  of  former  times,  gilded 
with  sunshine  and  pleasure,  now  pass 
in  solemn  mockery  before  him.  Hopes 
now  blasted  left  an  aching  void,  and 
death,  once  so  terrible,  now  seemed 
welcome.  Life  for  him  had  no  charm, 
hope  no  dazzling  prospect ;  while  grim 
despair  was  his  constant  companion. 
Already,  in  his  haste,  he  had  far  tran- 
scended the  usual  limits  for  ordinary 
exercise  and  left  far  in  the  rear  all  hu- 
man habitation.     The  mooi ,  calm  and 
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serene  as  a  christian  on  bis  death-bed, 
shone  forth  in  loveliest  form  ;  the  grove 
was  still  as  the  grave,  and  one  lone 
owlet,  perched  in  the  leafless  top  of  some 
tall  maple,  hard  by  the  plunging  stream, 
chafing  with  its  banks,  relieves  with  its 
melancholy  hoot  the  dull  monotony, 
when,  lo,  before  him,  in  his  very  path- 
way, stood  a  figure  that  caused  his 
youthful  blood  to  almost  freeze  in  his 
veins,  and  sent  a  thrill,  unutterable, 
through  his  whole  frame.  That  figure 
was  tall,  dark  as  the  tomb  itself,  envelop- 
ed in  a  flowing  robe  of  sable  hue, wrapped 
closely  around  its  meagre  proportions. 
He  stood  and  gazed  in  mute  astonish- 
ment— with  more  of  awe  than  venera- 
tion— while  every  moment  added  fresh 
terror*.  The  gaunt  figure  moved  not,  but 
with  eyes,stai'ting  from  their  hollow  sock- 
ets in  a  face  pale  and  horrible  as  death  it- 
self, it  gazed  fixedly  on  him.  His  knees 
almost  refused  their  support ;  his  heart 
ceased  to  beat ;  his  voice  stuck  fast  in 
his  throat,  as  he  saw  a  lean,  bony  hand 
raised  to  give  a  significant  gesture,  while 
the  stoical  lips  uttered,  with  the  hollow- 
ness  of  the  tomb,  this  thrilling  mandate  : 
u  This  time  to-morrow  thy  clays  shall 
be  numbered.'''1  There  are  times  when 
annihilation  would  be  pleasant — when 
the  thought  o:  living  and  dragging  out 
a  horrible  life,  full  with  bitter  reminis- 
cences and  dreary  hopes,  or  when  the 
thought  of  dying  and  of  lying  in  the 
cold,  clammy,  damp  grave,  under  a 
huge  pile  of  heavy  earth,  with  no  com- 
panion but  the  mole  and  the  worm,  is 
heart-rending.  Then  forever  to  cease  to 
be,  would  be  a  welcome  thought.  But 
drearier  than  all  these,  more  horrible  X>y 
far,  was  the  palsying,  death-like  chill 
that  shook  the   student's  frame  as  he 


heard  the  unearthly  mandate.  '  To-mo 
row  !  how  awful  the  thought ! 
pleasure,  love,  hope,  all  wrecked  in  this 
vortex.  In  despair  he  raised  his  eyes 
to  view  the  hideous  form  of  his  ill-bo- 
ding messenger,  but  lo  !  the  form  had 
gone ;  yet  the  words  so  solemn,  so  plain, 
so  fearful,  rung  in  his  ears,  and  with 
thoughts  like  leaden  weights  to  his  mind 
he  turned  from  the  haunted  spot.  He 
returned  to  his  study,  but  it  seemed  not 
as  in  former  times.  The  flame  of  the 
lamp,  by  whose  light  he  had  culled 
much  learning,  and  beguiled  Father 
Time  of  many  a  weary  hour,  shed  but 
a  dim  lustre.  The  whole  apartment 
seemed  bleak  and  comfortless.  Books, 
those  companions  so  pleasant  in  the 
long  weary  hours  of  the  student's  life, 
and  from  whose  rich  store  he  drags  the 
learning  of  ages— even  these  are  for- 
gotten in  the.  deep  melancholy  that 
broods  over  the  student's  mind.  AH  ef- 
forts to  rouse  him  from  his  death-like 
stupor,  are  vain.  The  conviction  that 
death  with  open  arms  awaits  him,  haunts 
him  like  a  midnight  phantom.  Could 
it  be,  that  time  for  him  was  so  soon  to 
be  no  more  !  Could  it  be,  that  he  who 
had  anticipated,  so  much  pleasure,  so 
much  of  all  that  was  desirable,  must  re- 
sign all  his  hopes  and  prospects  !  True, 
he  knew  all  mankind  are  students — how 
to  live,  and  how  to  die,  forms  the  great 
lesson.  Still,  but  illy  could  he  learn 
the  task  assigned  him. 
True  he  could  toil 


"  Hard  through  the  hours  of  the  sad  midnight 

watch, 
At  tasks  which  seem  a  systematic  curse, 
And  cause  of  bootless  penance. 
Night  by  night  to  trace  one's  thoughts  as  if  on 

iron  leaves, 
And  sorrowful  as  tho'  invere  the  date  and  mode 
of  death  we  wrote  on  our  own  tombs. 


A  DREAM. 
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Wring  a  slight  sleep  out  of  the  couch,  and  see 
The  self-same  moon  which  lit  us  to  our  rest, 
Her  place  scarce  changed  perceptably  in  hea- 
ven." 

All  this,  and  more  could  he  do  ;  but  the 
task  that  now  "seemed  before  him  was 
far  more  difficult. 

"  Balmy  sleep,  sweet  restorer,"  came 
not  to  his  exhausted  spirit ;  but  instead, 
wakeful  memory  laid  before  him  all  his 
former  pleasures  and  follies ;  again  he 
lived  his  life  over,  again  in  an  arching 
balcony  he  stood  by  his  own  "  bright, 
particular  star,"  again  he  pressed  a  fair, 
soft  hand,  and  kissed  her  soft,  rosy  lips. 
The  sight— the  touch — shot  like  an  elec- 
tric spark  through  the  black,  stifling 
thunder  clouds  of  his  soul,  and  dissolv- 
ed it  into  refreshing  showers  of  welcome 
tears. 

What  a  relief  tears  bring — 

"  Ay ;  strange  and  startling  is  the  first  hot  tear, 
That  we  have  shed  for  years,  and  which  hath 

lain 
Like  to  a  water- fairy  in  the  eyes 
Blue  depths— spell  bound  in  the  socket  of  the 

soul. 
Death  brought  it  not— pain  brought  it  not— nor 

shame ; 
Nor  penitence — nor  pity — nor  despair ; 
Nothing  but  love  could." 

Yet  when  they  come,  how  they  un- 
loose the  cells  of  thought,   unlock  the 
caverns  of  misery,  dispel  the  dull  apathy 
of  despair,  remove  the  leaden  weights 
Vol.  11—32. 


that  crush  the  elastic  spirit,  and  shed  a 
genial  balm  over  the  regions  of  thought. 
And  after  they  have  ceased  to  flow,  what 
an  enviable  serenity  steals  over  the  cor- 
rected spirit— as  the  plant,  bedrenched  by 
the  summer  showers,  bows  its  submis- 
sive head  under  the  temporal  affliction, 
to  rise  invigorated  and  refreshed,  pre- 
pared to  shed  new  life  into  its  every 
part. 

The  mind  ceased  to  struggle  against 
the  fates — the  body,  exhausted,  sinks  to 
a  welcome  repose,  aod  a  calm  serenity 
creeps  over  the  troubled  spirit  gently, 
and  sweet  dreams  again  visit  the  slum- 
berer's  couch.  Again  his  wildest  hopes, 
his  grandest  wish  seems  realized.  Time 
has  flown  apace — he  is  a  man  of  the 
world;  his  fondest  expectations  are  more 
than  verified. 

A  handsome  cottage,  on  a  finely  ele- 
vated knoll,  surrounded  by  the  rarest 
shrubbery,  ladened  with  the  fast  failing 
flowers,  are  all  his  :  Ay  !  more  is  his — 
she  is  beautiful,  of  course,  beyond  de- 
gree ;  lovely  as  the  nymphs  themselves 
— when  lo !  he  wakes,  and  it  is  all  but 
a  dream  ;  yet  a  dream,  pleasant  as  pain- 
ful. A  few  words  explain  all — the  even- 
ing was  moonlight,  the  night  was  stor- 
my ;  but  after  the  shower  passed,  the 
moon  shone  again,  playing  her  pranks, 
on  her  luckless  victim. 
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A  NEW  COMER  IN  THE  LITERARY  WORLD. 


Messrs.  Editors  :  Through  the  kind- 
ness of  a  friend,  I  was,  a  short  time 
since,  placed  in  possession  of  a  pam- 
phlet bearing  the  following  title:  "A 
brief  selection  from  the  Poems  and 
Speeches  of  Duncan  McNeill."  Un- 
willing, as  I  am,  that  this  bundle  of  cu- 
riosities should  "  waste  its  sweetness  on 
the  desert  air,"  or  live  and  die  within 
the  circumscribed  limits  of  its  own  birth- 
place, I  trust  you  will  bear  with  me, 
while  I  discuss  its  merits,  and  endeavor 
td  bring  it  before  your  readers  in  as  favor- 
able a  light  as  the  circumstances  of  the 
case  will  allow. 

In  his  preface,  which  appears,  by  the 
way,  to  have  been  written  by  some  one 
else,  the  author  excuses  himself  from 
the  rashnesss  and  presumption  with 
which  an  intelligent  public  would  very 
likely  charge  him,  by  stating  that  he  was 
induced  to  send  forth  bis  little  volume, 
"  at  the  urgent  solicitations  of  friends." 
Really  his  friends  must  have  been  of  that 
class  of  philosophers  who  hold  that  "igno- 
rance is  bliss,"  or  they  never  would  have 
advised  him  to  such  a  course.  With 
the  exception  of  one  or  two  grammati- 
cal! errors,  and  some  very  bungling  sen- 
tences, his  prefatory  remarks  are  at  least 
passible. 

Article  number  one,  is  entitled  "  A 
Valedictory  Address,"  and  was  delivered 
at  "  Spring  Branch,"  July  3d  1851.  It 
is  an  alternate  combination  of  poetry 


and  prose,  interspersed  with  the  "  moun- 
tains of  despair,"  the  "  lone  vale  of  ad- 
versity," the  "  balm  of  knowledge  "  and 
quotations  of  kindred  character.  Be- 
low is  an  extract  of  the  poetry  contain- 
ed in  the  "  Address  "  referred  to.  It  is 
rather  better  than  some  I  could  men- 
tion, as  subsequent  disclosures  will  pro- 
bably show.  Speaking  of  the  fount  of 
knowledge,  the  author  says : 

"  The  waters  of  which  stream  'tis  said, 

Are  as  a  balm  applied ; 
E'en  at  their  touch  the  seed  of  vice 

And  ignorance  have  died. 
And  from  the  place  where  those  seed  grew. 

The  tree  of  wisdom  springs, 
Which  makes  "frail  human  nature"  seem 

A  most  delightful  thing." 

The  above  needs  no  comment  ;  it 
speaks  for  itself.  I  will  say,  however, 
that  it  contains  far  "  more  truth  than 
poetry." 

The  second  article  in  the  "  brief  se- 
lection" is  an  essay  on  State  pride.  It  is 
at  least  readable,  and  will  do  very  well 
for  a  school-boy.  I  was  particularly  well 
pleased  to  see  among  the  bright  galaxy 
of  Carolina's  statesmen,  to  which  the 
author  points  with  pride  and  exultata- 
tion,  the  name  of  our  excellent  Presi- 
dent, Swain.  Whether  the  distinguish- 
ed ex-Governor  will  take  it  as  compli- 
mentary, "  deponent  saith  not."  I 
would  here  suggest  to  the  author  one 
little  fact,  which  impressed  itself  upon 
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my  mind  with  peculiar  force,  while 
reading  his  book,  viz  :  he  writes  prose 
much  better  than  he  does  poetry,  and 
consequently  it  may  be  wise  in  him  to 
"forsake  the  one  and  cleave  to  the 
other." 

But  to  proceed  with  the  "brief selec- 
tion." We  next  come  to  a  panegyric 
on  the  Old  North  State.  It  is  execut- 
ed in  the  "  common  metre"  style,  and  is 
somewhat  inferior  to  those  memorable 
verses  of  Judge  Gaston  on  the  same 
subject.  In  order  that  I  may  not  be  ac- 
cused of  making  disparaging  assertions 
without  adducing  proof  to  sustain  them, 
I  will  subjoin  the  last  verse  of  the  po- 
em alluded  to.  Let  all  sober  and  can- 
did minds  "  read,  reflect  and  inwardly 
digest." 

"  Thy  river?  bounded  on  each  side, 

By  meadows  wide  and  green, 

Nor  could  the  far-famed  roll  of  Tempse, 

Afford  a  fairer  scene. 

Though  few  as  yet  thy  railroads  are, 

And  telegraphic  wires, 

Thy  growing  interests — now  thy  sons 

With  growing  hope  inspires." 

Like  the  boy  the  calf  ran  over,  "I've 
nothing  to  say,"  further  than  to  intimate 
to  the  author,  that  excellent  treatises  on 
English  Grammar,  by  Murray,  Smith, 
Kirkham  and  others,  are  for  sale  at  most 
of  the  book  stores.  They  profess  to 
teach  the  young  idea  how  to  "  write  the 
English  language  correctly ;"  and  a  man, 
even  of  limited  observation,  can  see  that 
the  last  two  lines  of  the  above,  might 
have  been  improved  by  an  early  appli- 
cation of  that  well-known  rule,  "A  verb 
|  agrees  with  its  nominative  case  in  num- 
ber and  person."  I  would  not  be  un- 
derstood as  insisting  that  this  blunder, 
was  committed  by  the  author  ignorant- 


ly.  On  the  contrary,  there  was  policy 
in  it.  Had  he  used  the  plural  number, 
the  rhythm  would  have  been  destroyed ! 
There  was  the  rub !  Of  the  two  evils, 
he  chose  (as  he  no  doubt  thought)  the 
less  one.  But  the  author  must  be  re- 
minded, that,  although  "  poetic  license" 
extends  a  great  way  sometimes,  yet  he 
should  by  no  means  disregard  the  first 
principles  of  grammatical  construction, 
in  order  to  gratify  his  rhyming  predilec- 
tions. 

"  Old  Year  Adieu,"  is  the  title  of  the 
fourth  subject  treated  of  in  the  "  brief 
selection."  This,  I  am  pleased  to  say, 
is  a  very  respectably  written  piece,  but 
it  reminds  me  of  a  grain  of  wheat  in  a 
handfull  of  chaff-— it  is  sadly  out  of 
place.  It  should  have  been  allowed  a 
more  congenial  atmosphere— for  verily 
it  hath  some  desperate  neighbors. 

But  now  we  have  it.  The  next  arti- 
cle is  a  "poser"  Oh  you  presumptu- 
ous disciple  of  iEsculapius  and  of  Coke, 
why  didst  thou  venture  so  far,  with  so 
little  security  !  But  I  will  not  anticipate. 
The  piece  alluded  to,  is  a  poem  entitled 
"  A  mishap  to  an  M.  D.,  LL.  D."  Af- 
ter giving  his  place  of  residence,  "  away 
down  east" — enumerating  his  propensi- 
ties— alluding  to  his  "  smattering  knowl- 
edge" of  Latin,  and  strange  to  say,  of 
"English  too"— discussing  his  political 
opinions ;  and  he  was  kan  anomaly  in 
that  line,  being  neither  Whig,  Demo- 
crat, Republican  or  Tory- — giving  a 
graphic  account  of  the  "  lame,  blind 
horse,"  which  used  to  stand  hitched  to 
the  "  legal  limb,"  while  his  master  pill- 
fered  the  pockets  of  his  patients— after 
doing  all  this,  and  more  too,  for  he  de- 
scribes the  Doctor  personally,  as  slight- 
ly inclined  to  be  knock-kneed ;  the  au- 
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thor  lets  off  in  the  following  inimitable 
strain  : 

"  Well  he  went  courting  on  a  time,, 
(As  other  people  do,) 

And  thus  in  "  lovely  accents"  spoke 
T©  his  beloved  Sue  : 

"  Domo  arepitus  sum  my  love- 
Through  much  amor  in  te, 

Ego  sepono— Law  and  drugs — 
Thy  major  charms  to  see. 

O  pulcherrimus !  I  boast  not, 

(Though  jureperitus  I  be,) 
Of  nothing  in  the  range  of  thought, 

I  value  more  than  thee. 
Ales  were  I,  and  dives  mine : 

Inops  pubis  wert  thou— 
Celer  I'd  fly,  and  seek  thy  face, 

And  ask  thy  hand— as  now." 

I  venture  the  assertion,  that  in  the 
annals  of  the  world,  there  cannot  be 
found  a  more  "sublimely  ridiculous"  ad- 
mixture of  Latin  and  English  words, 
twisted  into  more  execrable  verse,  than 
is  presented  in  the  above,  unless  it  be 
among  those  voluminous  manuscripts, 
from  which  the  book  before  me  is  but  a 
"  brief  selection."  I've  tried  in  vain  to 
discover  some  latent  beauty  or  redeem- 
ing quality,  which  might,  in  a  measure 
counterbalance  its  numerous  imperfec- 
tions. 

What  could  have  been  the  author's 
motive  for  forcing  such  a  piece  on  the 
public  ?  Would  it  not  have  been  bet- 
ter, had  he  left  the  Latin  out,  and  only 
used  English,  or  vice  versa  ?  The  only 
resemblance  of  a  reason  which  I  can 
imagine,  is  that  the  author  wished  to 
rival  Horace,  and  at  the  same  time 
show  he  was  not  far  behind  some  of 
our  most  eminent  English  Poets, — ergo 
he  wrote  "  'alt  a»'  V7/"."  But  let  us  take 
a  verse  or  two  and  see  if  upon  a  close 
analysis,  they  will  sustain  me  in  what 
I  have  said. 

"Opulcherrimug!  I  boast  not,"  &c. 


Whom  is  the  doctor  addressing  in  this 
line?  Certainly  not  "his  own  beloved 
Sue,"  or  he  would  have  used  the  femi- 
nine pulcherrima.  "A  word  to  the 
wise  is  sufficient." 

'I  have  been  unable*  to  determine 
what  he  means  by  the  following  part 
of  the  same  verse,  unless  it  was  intend- 
ed to  excite  Sue's  jealousy.  After  pro- 
fessing "  much  amor  "  for  the  bewitch- 
ing Susan,  and  threatening  seponere 
Law  and  drugs,  her  "  major  charms  to 
see,"  he  says : 

-"  I  boast  not, 


(Though  jure  peritus  I  be,) 

Of  nothing  in  the  range  of  thought, 
I  value  more  than  thee." 

What  are  we  to  understand  from 
this?  By  that  principle  of  grammar 
which  declares,  "  two  negatives  are  equi- 
valent to  an  affirmative,"  we  are  to  re- 
gard him  as  saying,  that  he  boasts  of 
something  he  values  more  than  Sue. — 
No  doubt  he  intended  quite  another 
meaning,  but  our  rule  "don't  work 
both  ways." 

This  is  another  instance  of  the  au- 
thor's "  treading  on  the  old  dame's  toes,' 
for  the  sake  of  keeping  up  his  jingle. 
Susan  it  seems  yielded  not  to  his  out- 
landish importunities.  Hear  the  au- 
thor : 

"Susan  to  this  replied  in  prose— 
Nor  by  his  language  smitten ! 

For  she  turned  up  her  little  nose, 
And  handed  him  the  mitten." 

Sensible  girl  that.  What  the  Doc- 
tor did  with  the  "  mitten"  we  are  not 
informed.  Suppose  though  he  kept  it 
as  a  memorial  of  Sue's  firmness  and 
good  sense. 
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The  next  poetical  effusion  (for  I  will 
leave  off  the  prose)  that  claims  our  con- 
sideration, is  "  An  Address  to  an  old 
School  House."  The  author  seems  to 
have  been  very  much  attached  to  this 
hallowed  spot.  He  dwells  with  rapture 
on  the  enchanting  scenes  connected  with 
it,  and  seemingly  with  tears  in  his  eyes, 
adverts  to  "ihose  dear  young  friends  he 
used  to  see."  But  for  fear  of  trespas- 
sing, Messrs.  Editors,  I  would  give  the 
"  Address"  entire.  However,  the  first 
and  last  verses  must  suffice,  and  I  con- 
sider them  fair  samples  of  the  rest. 

"Years  gone — I  wandered  on  this  spot, 

With  gladness  in  my  heart; 
Thou  art  by  many  now  forgot, 

Who  loth  from  thee  did  part. 


While  there — (now  I,  before  I  start, 
At  least  this  much  must  say, ) 

A  feir  girl  called  me  her  sweetheart, 
And  that  will  do  for  me." 

If  any  man  can  show  just  cause  why 
this  last  verse  should  not  take  the  palm, 


for  being  the  most  childish,  non-sensical 
and  ridiculous  thing  that  ever  appeared 
in  rhyme  or  elsewhere  (barring  the 
"brief  selection,")  why  let  him  do  so,— 
that's  all.  I  for  one,  c.on't  believe  "its 
to  be  did." 

I  forbear  all  comment,  Messrs.  Edi- 
tors, from  sheer  inability  to  do  the  sub- 
ject justice. 

Here  I  take  leave  of  the  "  brief  se- 
lection," not  that  I  have  exhausted  its 
resources ;  for  there  yet  remains  "  much 
to  be  resolved,"  but  for  a  lack  of  time 
and  space.  I  hope  the  author,  should 
he  chance  to  see  this,  will  take  what  I 
have  said  in  good  part,  as  it  is  thus  in- 
tended. Before  I  conclude,  I  will  say 
that  the  book  may  be  had  by  remitting 
twenty-fivo  cents  to  the  Editors, '  Argus,' 
Wadesboro',  N.  0. 

Excuse,  gentlemen,  the  unwarranted 
length  of  my  article.  I  can  only  plead 
in  justification  of  my  course,  an  unusu- 
al interest  in  the  subject. 

L. 


TO  MISS  ALICE,  OF  CHARLOTTE. 


By  thine  eyes  of  sparkling  brightness, 

By  thy  heart  inspiring  smile, 
By  thy  teeth  of  snowy  whiteness, 

Glittering  through  thy  lips  the  while ; 
By  thy  fair  and  stainless  bosom, 

White  as  crystal  without  spot ; 
By  thy  blush  which  shames  the  blossom, 

Deny  me  oh!  deny  me  not. 

By  thy  glance  whose  slightest  flashes, 
Runs  like  lightning  o'er  my  soul ; 

As  the  foamy  billow  dashes, 
O'er  the  beach  with  ceaseless  roll ; 

By  my  heart  whose  constant  throbbings, 


Tells  that  thou  art  not  forgot; 
By  thy  form  my  slumbers  robbing, 
Deny  me  oh !  deny  me  not. 

By  the  joys  I've  felt  beside  thee, 

By  the  bliss  I  hope  to  feel, 
Whatever  fate  betide  thee 

I  will  love  in  woe  or  weal, 
By  that  rosebud's  gentle  token 

Which  can  never  be  forgot, 
By  the  love  thine  eyes  have  spoken 

Deny  me  oh !  deny  me  not. 

"Leather  Head.' 
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Life  is  but  a  dream  !  A  passing 
cloud  that  dots  the  firmament  for  a  mo- 
ment and  then  is  gone.  "Time,  as  a 
stream,  glides  swiftly  away,  and  the  bark 
of  life  soon  lands  in  the  gulf  of  eternity." 
There  existence  begins.  Within  this 
short  space,  this  span,  this  inch,  are 
crowded  the  duties  and  requirements  of 
moral  and  intelligent  beings — "the  vast 
concerns  of  an  eternal  scene." 

The  duties  which  are  incumbent  up- 
on us  during  this  short  space,  are  both 
numerous  and  solemn.  Upon  their  due 
performance  or  wilful  neglect  depends 
our  happiness  or  misery — here  and  here- 
after. It  is  wise  in  man  then  to  give  to 
each  moment  a  tongue  that  it  may  bear 
to  its  Author  some  good  report. 

But  it  is  not  our  design  to  expatiate 
on  all  the  duties  obligatory  upon  us,  but 
merely  to  confine  our  remarks  to  the 
duties  which  arise  from  the  relations  in 
which  man  stands  towards  his  fellow- 
man. 

"We  are  not  born  for  ourselves  alone" 
is  as  true  an  aphorism  as  that  eminent 
Philosopher  ever  uttered.  He  knew  too 
well  the  nature  and  importance  of  hu- 
man society  to  decide  otherwise.  Nor 
has  it  lost  any  of  its  vigor  and  author- 
ity by  the  long  attrition  of  time  since  it 
was  penned.  The  truthfulness  of  the 
assertion  is  evident  from  the  fact,  that 
were  it  otherwise,  society  would  soon  be 


thereon,  the  social,  moral  and  intellec- 
tual capacities  of  man  would  be  annihi- 
lated, and  an  ignorant  savage,  friendless 
and  without  hope,  he  would  prowl  in 
nakedness  through  wild  and  tangled 
woods,  dependent  upon  muscular  force 
for  subsistence,  and  contented  to  be  a 
companion  of  the  native  denizens  of  the 
forest.  Our  sacred  altars — our  pleasant 
and  happy  firesides  would  be  deserted 
— our  halls  of  learning  and  literature 
would  be  demolished;  the  improvement 
in  arts  and  sciences  would  languish  and 
decay  ;  right  of  property  would  be  lost 
and  security  for  life  and  liberty  would, 
consist  in  corporial  force ;  language 
would  fall  into  disuse,  and  man  by  his 
own  folly  and  wickedness  would  perish 
from  the  face  of  the  earth.  That  this 
would  thwart  the  intention  of  the  Deity 
need  not  be  asserted. 

Our  Maker  intended  that  we  should 
be  happy,  and  to  effect  this  purpose,  it 
is  necessary  that,  man  should  serve  his 
fellow-man.  If  not,  why  are  men  nat- 
urally gregarious  ?  Why  not  each  in- 
habit spme  vast  wilderness — "  some 
boundless  contiguity  of  shade  ?" — 
Whence  this  longing  for  the  society  of 
our  fellows  ?  Is  it  not  sufficiently  evi- 
dent that  a  voluntary  combination  of 
individuals  is  beneficial  in  producing  a 
greater  amount  of  happiness  than  oth- 
erwise ?     For  example,  by  the  division 


destroyed    and   by    disuse   consequent  of  labor,  a  much  greater  amount  of  the 
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objects  of  desire  are  produced,  and  con- 
sequently a  greater  amount  of  happi- 
ness. Is  it  not,  then,  the  duty  of  man, 
if  it  be  conducive  to  his  happiness,  to 
act  thus,  to  be  serviceable  to  his  neigh- 
bor, and  in  turn  receive  similar  service 
from  him  ? 

And,  again,  man  has  been  endowed 
with  certain  talents  which  he  has  the 
power  to  direct  as  he  chooses,  but  he 
has  not  the  right  to  let  those  talents 
remain  unimproved;  nor,  having  im- 
proved them,  to  use  them  for  selfish 
purposes  alone.  We  have  been  en- 
dowed with  mental  abilities,,  in  order 
that  we  may  enjoy  ourselves  and  ob- 
tain the  greatest  possible  happiness, 
and  as  we  are  so  constituted  that  we 
derive  the  greater  portion  from  society, 
it  is  but  fair  and  just  that  we  give  so- 
ciety the  benefit  of  our  capacities.  It 
would  be  a  violation  of  the  rules  of  re- 
ciprocity were  we  to  act  otherwise.  So- 
ciety secures  to  us  our  life,  liberty  and 
property.  It  offers  us  a  refined  and  well 
cultivated  intellect,  the  cost  of  which,  is 
many  years  of  labor ;  it  curbs  the  vile 
tongue  of  slander  and  hushes  thedetract- 
ing  voice  of  calumny.  And  for  all  these 
benefits,  are  we  to  sit  unmoved,  as  the 
proud  and  haughty  monarch,  who  dis- 
dains even  to  give  a  nod  of  recognition 
for  the  favors  showered  upon  him  ?  Shall 
we  treat  with  base  ingratitude  the  kind- 
ness of  another  ?  Such  niggardly  sel- 
fishness would  beggar  the  parsimony  of 
the  most  avaricious. 

Besides,  there  are  obligations  incum 
bent  upon  us,  from  the  relations  exist 
ing  in  the  domestic  circle,  and  from 
what  we  owe  to  our  country.  Behold 
that  aged  and  infirm  father  as  he  leans 
upon  his  staff — that  decrepid  mother, 
whose  locks  have  been  silvered  by  the 


frost  of  many  years.  They  nurtured 
your  infancy — they  cherished  and  sup- 
ported your  childhood — over  your  reck- 
less and  unheeding  youth  they  held  a 
ceaseless  watch  for  your  safety — they 
directed  and  guided  your  feet  to  man- 
hood's verge  and  then  bid  yon  a  God- 
speed through  life.  They  are  now  in 
want.  They  can  no  longer  support 
themselves  by  their  industry — they  can- 
not so  much  as  help  themselves.  Will 
you  let  them  suffer?  Will  you  let  them 
perish  for  want  of  your  care  ?  Will 
you  turn  with  cold  indifference  from 
these  objects  of  charity,  consoling  your- 
self with  the  conseience-soothing  thought 
that  man  was  born  for  himself  alone  ? 

Again,  see  that  sister,  the  playmate 
of  your  youth,  the  sharer  of  your  joys 
— she  with  whom  you  used  to  build  the 
tiny  playhouse  beneath  the  old  beech- 
tree — she  is  the  subject  of  disease  and 
poverty.  Will  you  not  extend  the  help- 
ing hand  ?  Will  you  permit  her  to  eke 
out  her  life  in  such  miserable  wretched- 
ness ?  Let  conscience  speak  and  let  the 
natural  feelings  of  the  heart  have  their 
way  and  there  hear  the  response.  It 
will  be  but  a  confirmation  of  the  truth 
that  "  we  are  not  born  for  purselves 
alone." 

Your  country  calls: — the  invader  is  in 
the  land.  Fire  and  dessolation  are  be- 
ginning to  spread  in  every  direction. 
The  blood  of  slain  countrymen  is  cry- 
ing for  revenge.  Liberty  asks  your  aid, 
and  calls  on  you  to  unsheath  the  sword. 
Will  you  refuse  ?  Do  you  even  hesitate  ? 
If  so,  where,  we  would  ask,  is  your  pat- 
riotism ?  Where  your  love  of  kindred 
and  country  ?  Gone  !  All  absorbed  in 
self—  self,  "  my  all  in  one,  my  Alpha  and 
Omeara." 
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But  farther  yet,  the  more  we  live  for 
our  fellow  men,  the  more  we  live  for 
ourselves.  As  the  amount  of  happiness 
we  bestow  so  is  the  the  amount  we  re- 
ceive. We  give  but  to  receive.  'Tis 
not  the  miser  or  the  monarch  that  en- 
joys the  greatest  felicity — but  he,  be  he 
monarch  or  subject,  who  endeavors  to 
spread  it  most  amongst  those  with 
whom  he  has  to  do.  "  Selfishness  is 
poverty  ;  it  is  the  most  utter  destitution 
of  a  human  being ;  it  can  bring  noth- 
ing to  his  relief ;  it  adds  soreness  to  his 
sorrows ;  it  sharpens  his  pains ;  it  ag- 
gravates all  the  losses  he  is  liable  to  in- 
cur, and  when  goaded  to  extremes,  of- 


ten turns  destroyer  and  strikes  the  last 
blows  upon  himself."  It  gives  us  noth- 
ing to  rest  in  or  fly  to  in  trouble ;  it 
turns  our  affections  on  ourselves — self 
on  self— as  the  sap  of  a  tree  descend- 
ing out  of  season  from  its  heaven-ward 
branches,  makes  not  only  its  life  useless, 
but  its  growth  downwards. 

Live  not  then  for  self  alone.  Let  a 
world-wide  sympathy  and  universal  love 
pervade  your  every  sentiment  and  di- 
rect your  every  action. 

' '  Love  thyself  last,  strive  not  with  nature : 
We  thwart  the  Deity ;  and  'tis  decreed 
Who  thwartst  his  will,  shall  contradict  his  own." 

AY-BE-SO. 


THE  SPIRIT  OF  BEAUTY  IS  EVERYWHERE/ 


In  the  rich  purple  of  the  morning 
sky,  in  the  clear  dew-drop  that  glitters 
on  the  tender  grass-blade,  in  the  glow- 
ing splendor  of  noonday,  in  the  dark 
cool  shade  cast  by  the  thick-foliaged  tree 
along  the  banks  of  the  babbling  brook, 
in  the  golden  glory  that  lingers  in  the 
west  at  the  closing  of  day,  in  the  mild 
light  of  the  twinkling  stars  that  shine 
out  in  the  heavens,  in  the  pale  dim 
brightness  of  the  queen  of  night,  in  the 
pure  lily  of  the  vale,  in  the  wild  flower 
of  the  woodland  lawn,  on  the  green 
tops  of  the  hills,  in  the  snow-clad  peaks 
of  the  mountains,  in  each,  in  all  of  these, 
is  the  strange  spirit  of  Beauty.  In  a 
word,  it  peereth  through  every  object  in 


the  resplendent  universe  around.  But 
this  enchantress  has,  like  the  vine  which 
throws  its  flexible  arms  lovingly  around 
the  sturdy  oak,  an  object  on  which  she 
profusely  and  dotingly  lavishes  her 
sweetest  loveliness  and  her  most  match- 
less symmetry.  This  object  is  woman. 
In  feeble,  helpless  infancy,  the-  spirit  of 
Beauty  marks  her  for  its  own.  'Tis 
then  it  begins  to  light  up  her  face ;  to 
tinge  her  pale  tender  lips,  and  to  kindle, 
in  her  soft  expressive  eye.  But  it  reaches 
its  grand  climacteric  in  excellence  and 
enticingness  when  she  is  a  young  school 
girl.  Then  it  beams  from  her  flashing 
eye,  sits  in  dignity  on  her  white  fore- 
head, blushes  on  her  rose-colored  cheek, 
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curls  smilingly  on  her  lip,  floats  grace- 
fully in  her  rich  black  hair,  and  heaves 
gently  on  her  snowy  bosom. 

But  if  the  spirit  of  beauty  is  every 
where  it  must  be  here  indeed,  yes,  here. 
And  it  may  be  truly  said  it  is  here  in 
its  most  imposing  form.  Not  specially 
in  the  grove  of  magnificent  old  oaks  that 
adorn  the  campus  or  college  ground  ; 
not  specially  in  the  shrubbery  that  lines 
our  walks — "a  shrubbery  that  Shen- 
stone  might  have  envied  " — no,  no  ;  but 
in  the  face,  form  and  carriage  of  the 
manly,  proud  and  dignified  young  stu- 
dent. The  bewitching  Tom.  Moore, 
whom  tne  school  girls  all  know  by  heart, 
falling  in  love 


with  the  fair  daughter  of  Eve  in  antide- 
luvian  times.  Now,  if  the  noble  young 
student  is  not  sufficiently  beautiful  to 
charm  down  the  silver-winged  cherubs 
that  play  on  hnrps  of  golden  strings  in 
the  bright  courts  of  eternity,  we  venture 
to  say  that  the  strange  spirit  of  beauty 
that  sits  throned  on  him,  could  lead  into 
temptation,  and  perhaps  into  captivity, 
some  of  those  sweet  school  girls  who 
were  made  to  fling  flowers  along  the 
rough  way  of  life.  If  you  don't  believe 
it,  dear  Lassies,  come  and  see,  and  then 
you,  like  the  Queen  of  Sheba,  will  free- 
ly confess,  that  "  the  half  has  not  been 
told. 

Sapho. 


CAROLINA,  THE  BLUE  WAVES  ARE  BREAKING. 


BY    A.  PERRY    SPERRY. 


Carolina,  the  blue  waves  are  breaking, 
Soft,solt  on  thy  shell-spangled  shore ; 

And  the  wild  birds,  their  songs  are  making 
In  sweetness  and  gladness  once  more. 

And  the  sun  rays  are  softly  reclining 
On  the  sweet  dimpled  waves  of  thy  tide, 

And  as  gently  are  heaving  and  shining, 
As  the  gems  on  the  breast  of  a  bride. 

Carolina,  mid  the  pines  of  thy  wildwood 
The  breezes  are  passing  away, 


Like  the  fast  fleeting  memories  of  childhood, 
Or  the  last  dying  tints  of  the  day. 

Carolina,  I  love,  I  adore  thee  ; 

Thy  valleys,  thy  mountains  and  shore 
Will  e'er  be  in  memories  before  me, 

Altho'  1  should  see  them  no  more. 

Yet  no  matter  what  skies  are  above  me, 
Tho'  a  wanderer  to  many  a  strand ; 

Carolina,  I  ever  will  love  thee 
And  call  thee  my  own  sunny  land. 

Greensboro',  Nov.  10, 1853. 
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"  The  gravest  beast  is  an  ass ;  the  gravest  1 
bird  is  an  owl ;  the  gravest  fish  is  an  oyster, 
and  the  gravest  man  a  fool." 

Lest  our  Magazine  readers  should  take 
fright  at  so  ominous  a  text,  and  suppose 
that  we  intend  to  plunge  in  medias  res  of 
Zoology — giving  them  a  scientific  bore  up- 
on the  Asinary  tribe,  Ornithology,  Ichthy- 
ology, Anthropology,  or  some  other  ology, 
we  wil  here  take  occasion  to  say,  that 
nothing  is  so  far  from  our  intention,  incli- 
nation or  ability.  To  us,  it  is  a  matter  of 
very  little  importance,  of  what  great  fam- 
ily the  Ass  may  boast;  whether  he  be 
Ferus,  Domesticus,  Mulus  or  Hinnus ; — 
whether  he  be  the  Ass  of  Senegal,  or  Gol- 
conda,  or  Arabia  Deserta,  or  Phrygia,  or 
Mesopotamia; — whether  he  be  the  Ass 
whose  flesh  was  esteemed  so  highly  by 
the  Kirgisees  and  Arabs,  or  which  served 
to  grace  the  sumptuous  board  of  the  an- 
cient Romans; — whether,  in  fine,  he  be 
the  biped  Ass  of  the  genus  Homo,  or  the 
quadruped  Ass  of  the  genus  Equus; — suf- 
fice it  to  say,  that  he  is  an  ass,  and  being 
an  ass,  he  is  grave ;  and  "  that  gravity, 
ninety-nine  cases  out  of  a  hundred,"  so 
far  as  the  Homo  is  concerned,  "  is  assum- 
ed merely  as  a  cloak  to  cover  the  defects 
of  the  mind."  It  might  be  pleaded  in  ex- 
tenuation of  his  stupidity,  that  an  ass  at 
one  time  saved  his  master  from  the  sword 
of  an  angel,  and  endured  a  severe  blow 
across  the  shoulder — hence  the  black 
stripe — rather  than  his  master  should  suf- 
fer the  penalty  he  so  much  deserved. 
Heathen  calumny  even  asserts  that  an  ass1 
head  was  hung  up  in  the  temple  of  the 
Jews  as  an  object  of  worship,  to  which  a 
human  being  was  sacrificed  every  seven 


years.  And  the  "  Feast  of  the  Ass," 
among  the  Catholics  of  the  dark  ages,  iB 
even  depicted  with  admiration.  On  this 
all-important  occasion,  it  is  said,  a  beauti- 
ful virgin,  gorgeously  decorated  with  cost- 
ly gems  and  floral  wreaths,  came  forth 
seated  upon  an  ass,  which  was  taught  to 
kneel  at  an  altar  of  sacrifice.  A  hymn 
was  then  sung  in  his  praise,  and  the  priest, 
instead  of  the  usual  ceremony,  practised  > 
on  similar  occasions,  brayed  three  times, 
and  the  people  omitting  the  response,  the 
Lord  Mess  us,  brayed  three  times  in  con- 
cert ;  and  we  have  no  doubt,  drew  upon 
themselves  the  very  appropriate,  though 
heretical  epithet — ass-embly. 

But  what  of  bullet-eyed  strix  ?  For  we 
expect  some  conceited  wag  is  already 
saying : — 

How  well  the  subject  suits  his  noble  mind, 
A  fellow  feeling,  &c." 

Now  we  intend  to  manifest  an  equal  in- 
difference for  the  ornithological  pedigree 
of  the  favorite  of  Miss  Minerva,  though 
sacred  to  Proserpine  and  first  source  of 
the  lustration  of  Rome,  being  none  the 
less  a  stupid  "  vexer  of  the  dull  ear  of 
night,"  whether  he  belong  to  the  species 
Bubo,  Virginiana,  Wampacutha,  or  Fune- 
ria.  We  do  not  know  that  his  whoo-ing, 
screeching  prognostications  were  ever  cel- 
ebrated in  prose  or  poetry  but  once,  which 
runs  somewhat  thus — 

Of  all  the  birds  on  bush  or  tree, 

Commend  me  to  the  owl, 
Since  he  may  best  example  be, 
To  those  the  cup  that  trowl, 
For  when  the  sun  hath  left  the  west, 
He  chooses  the  tree  that  he  loves  the  best, 
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And  he  whoops  out  his  song  and  he  laughs  at 

his  jest; 
Then  though  hours  be  late,  and  weather  be  foul, 
We'll  drink  to  the  health  of  the  bonny,  bonny- 
owl." 

And  this,  we  are  quite  sure,  was  the  pre- 
lude to  a  catalogue  of  heroes  of  rascality, 
whipped,  transported,  stocked  or  hung. 

As  for  our  hard-shell  friend,  nothing 
that  we  can  say  could  possibly  soften  his 
case ;  for  as  some  oyster-loving  bard  has 
already  sung— 

"What  though  thy  shell  protect  thy  fragile  head, 
From  the  sharp  bailiffs  of  the  briny  sea, 

Thy  valves  are,  sure,  no  safety  valves  to  thee 
While  rakes  are  free  to  desecrate  thy  bed—" 

and  0.  J. has  already  made  an  osten- 
sible demonstration  that  more  than  half 
way  convinces  us,  that  the  poor  fellows 
will  look  as  much  "  down  in  the  mouth  as 
ever." 

But  now  for  the  gist  of  our  text.  A 
grave  man!  Shades  of  departed  asses, 
owls  and  oysters !  As  we  do  not  expect 
to  preach  or  marry  in  this  place,  we  can 
without  hesitation,  fear  or  trembling,  pro- 
nounce him  a  fool.  Talk  of  the  non-arri- 
val of  your  long  expected  Dulcinea  del 
Toboso  at  a  commencement  ball ;  of  a 
comet  cocking  its  tail  in  twenty  millions 
of  miles  of  the  earth's  surface ;  or  of  an 
oleaginous  Giles  Gosling  entering  a  stage 
coach  of  six  passengers  in  the  month  of 
August;  but  nothing  can  so  effectually 
cast  a  damper  upon  the  feelings,  and  cur- 
dle the  milk  of  human  kindness,  as  for 
one  of  these  self-same,  long,  lean,  gaunt, 
fodder-stack-pole,  vinegar-looking  ghosts 
of  despondency  to  inflict  his  presence  up- 
on a  social,  merry,  fun-making  company. 
Gravity,  says  Bolingbroke,  is  the  very  es 
sence  of  imposture ;  and  were  we  appoint- 
ed fool-killer-extraordinary,  and  hang-mas- 
ter-general, we  should  invariably  seek  for 
our  victims  in  the  persons  of  those  afore- 
said gentlemen  of  acidifying  aspect;  for 


we  are  wondrously  inclined  to  suspect  a 
grave  visage,  of  being  the  preface  to  a 
proportionably  stupid  caput.  And  now, 
kind  readers,  since  we  have  shown  you 
our  decided  predilection  for  the  O-be-joy- 
ful-part  of  human  nature,  and  as  we  our- 
selves propose,  for  a  while  at  least,  lay- 
ing aside  our  Robes  Editorial — not  lion 
skin-,  mind  you — we  do  not  entertain  a 
doubt,  but  what  you'll  lend  us  your  hear- 
ty co-operation,  for  forty-two  days,  at  all 
events, — Sundays  andfast-days  excepted — 
by  banishing  from  your  thoughts  every- 
thing like  gravity,  grave  men,  or  the  "  laws 
of  gravitation."  For  hoary  December,  the 
last  of  the  jury,  has  already  given  his  ver- 
dict in  our  favor,-  "damages,  six  weeks 
vacation;"  and  the  good-natured  old  gen- 
tleman, with  silvery  locks  and  laughing 
eyes,  is  quietly  seated  among  us,  a  friend 


"  To  youthful  jollity, 

Quips,  and  cranks  and  wanton  wiles, 

Nods  and  becks,  and  wreathed  smiles—" 


while  merry  Christmas  sits  upon  his  jol- 
ly face,  like  a  broad  grin  of  welcome,  or, 
as  some  of  our  more  poetic  readers  would 
say,  changing  the  figure,  like  a  sparkling 
gem,  in  a  fair  lady's  necklace.  And  now 
that  you  are  about  to  revisit  home,  or  at 
least,  those  of  you  who  do  not  live  so  re- 
mote as  to  consume  a  respectable  portion 
of  forever  in  reaching  there,— we  extend 
to  you  a  hearty  shake  of  the  hand,  hoping 
that  you  may  find  your  Delilah,  Jularkie, 
or  flame,  or,  whatever  other  endearing 
name  you  are  inclined  to  bestow  upon  her, 
still  enjoying  the  blessings  of  "single 
wretchedness  ;"  and  the  vista,  through 
which  you  have  enjoyed  the  promised 
Eden,  undimmed  by  a  single  pair  of  inter- 
vening corduroys.  Whether  she  have 
laughing  black  eyes,  or  auburn  hair,  or 
Grecian  nose,  we  leave  to  your  own  selec- 
tion ;  for  de  gustibus  nil  disputandvm. 
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Poetry. — If  Poetry  be,  as  some  term  it, 
"creation  of  new  beauty,  manifestation  of 
the  real  by  the  ideal,  in  words  that  move 
in  metrical  array,"  then  we  beg  leave  to 
inform  many  ot  our  contributors,  that  it 
would  be  as  well  to  raise  the  seige  of  Par- 
nassus, and  show  their  contempt  for  the 
god  of  the  lyre  and  the  jingling  nine,  by 
giving  us  something  in  a  different  style, 
if  it 's  only  "  prose  run  mad."  For  we  as- 
sure them,  that  though  their  effusions  be 
ever  so  acceptable  to  *'  Miss  Penelope 
Jane  Pinfeather,"  they  are  by  no  means  so 
to  a  majority  of  readers.  We  know,  it  is 
said,  that,  "  nonsense  in  poetry  is  what  a 
new  power  is  in  mechanics — adding  twen- 
ty-fold scope,  and  energy  and  capability 
to  all  the  poet's  efforts,  absolving  him  from 
the  paltry  laws  and  teasing  restraints  im- 
posed by  sense,  extricating  him  from  the 
narrow  bounds  of  the  probable,  and  open- 
ing the  halcyon  isles  of  the  improbable, 
and  the  sublime  shores  of  the  impossible, 
to  his  ravished  sight,  and  emancipated 
pen ;"  and  we  are  equally  aware  that, 
many  of  those  would-oe  gems,  possess  too 
much  of  the  "  agony  "  for  our  comprehen- 
sion. But  many  of  them  evince  care  and 
labor,  that  if  bestowed  upon  a  prose  arti- 
cle, would  be  far  more  beneficial  to  them- 
selves, and  still  more  desirable  to  us. 

Parody  has  become  quite  common  of 
late ;  but  as  the  following  is  from  the  pen 
of  one,  who  ought  to  know  a  thing  or- two, 
and  since  it  recommends  itself  more  for 
"  truth "  than  "  poetry,"  we'll  give  it  a 
place ;  remarking,  by  the  way,  that  this 
has  reference  to  the  state  of  affairs  some 
ten  or  twenty  years  ago— not  now  of  course. 
But  hear  him : 

THE  HAPPY  LAND. 
Know  ye  the  land  where  the  black-board  and 
Homer 
Are  direst  of  curses  to  'Soph'  and  to  'Fresh?' 
Where  the  pains  of  dismission,  the  hope  of  di- 
ploma 
Ne'er  chequer  the  dreams  of  an  idle  "  Mal- 
ish?" 


Know  ye  of  rock-walls  and  ditches — the  land 
Where  the  granite  is  brick-work,  the  terrao  j^ie 

sand, 
Where  the  speeches  of  "Seniors,"  quotatic 

oppressed, 
In  opinion  of  "  Subs  "  may  rank  with  the  beg 
Where  "Demand  and  Supply,"  your  all-co1]" 

quering  law, 
Robs  barrels  and  hen-roosts  from  "  Pin-Hook 

to  "Haw," — 
Where  the   "possums"  and  "simmons"  a; 

finest  of  fruit, 
And  the  lunartic  serenade  never  is  mute ; 
Where  groves  are  as  green  as  the  studeri. 

they  shade, 
And  naught  can  be  worse  than  the  warm  lem 

onade. 
'Tis  the  land  where  the  "Junior,"  sworn  foi 

man  to  books, 
Beats  College    "all  holler"   in   playing  fc 

"knucks," — 
From  supper  'till  sun-set,  still  kneels  at  hii 

"taw," 
Where  shaving  and  students  are  done  by  Dav 

Moore, — 
'Tis  the  site  of  the  "  Chapel,"  the  slope  of  "  th! 

Hill," 
Can  it  smile  on  such  potions  as  students  cai 

swill? 
Oh !  passing  the  absurda  of  black-boards  an 

chalk 
Are  the  liquors  they  drink  and  the  nonseni 

they  talk. 

All  those  who  are  in  any  way  acquaint 
ed  with  the  topography  of  Chapel  Hill! 
will  readily  understand  the  locality  refer  \ 
red  to  in  one  of  the  above  lines,  that  is, 


"Where  shaving  and  students  are  done  b;i 
Dave  Moore." 

Now  we,  ourselves,  are  great  admirers  o 
a  good  cigar;  for, 

"  There  is  not  in  this  wide  world,  a  pleasure  a 

sweet, 

As  to  sit  at  the  window,  and  cock  up  your  feet 
Pull  away  at  the  Cuba  whose  flavor  just  suits 
And  peep  at  the  world,  through  the  toes  o 

your  boots." 

But  never  yet  have  we  labored  unde 
such  a  hallucination,  as  to  suppose  tha 
the  so  styled  Cuba  sixes,  of  Messrs.  Bur 
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■«  lett  and  Alston,  were  anything  better  than 
he  rubbish  of  Virginia  tobacco,  vended  in 
^  Petersburg,  at  five  cents  a  grab.  Never- 
l  iheless,  students  will  be  victimized ;  for  a 
]  freshman  is  never  at  rest  unless  he's  be- 
lind  a  cigar.  Nothing  but  Long's  best 
k  snters  our  sanctum. 

Better   Late   than  Never. — Chapel 
!  Hill  has  recently  undergone  quite  a  meta- 
I  morphosis  as  to  its  appearance ;  for,  be- 
sides the  various  improvements  of  private 
residences,  attention  has  finally  been  di- 
rected to  the  streets ;  and  the  side  walk,  ex- 
tending from   the  Drug   Store  to  Gov. 
Swain's,  is  being  well  graded,  graveled  and 
walled   up ;    a  thing  which  should  have 
been  done  long  ago — for,  if  heretofore, 
they  have  not  vied  with  the  "golden  streets 
'of  the  New  Jerusalem,"  spoken  of  in  the 
negro  melody,  it  has  not  been  for  their 
<  want  of  adaptation  to  "  slipping"  and  "slid- 


The  following  was  handed  us  by  a 
young  friend,  who  pleads  as  an  excuse  for 
its  occasional  false  rhythm,  that  it  is  his 
first  attempt  towards  wooing  the  muses ; 
but  we  think  the  moral  it  contains,  decid- 
edly  too  good  to  be  lost  for  the  paltry  con- 
sideratio  of  rhyme,  rhythm,  or  perspicu- 
ity. So  we  give  it  a  place,  without  any 
show  of  mercy  for  Mr.  W.  0.  Bryant,  or 
his  Thanatopsis  either : 

BTJST-TOPSIS. 

BT  SNODGRASS  EXPERIENCED. 

In  a  "spree's"  last  hours  what  troubles  arise! 
Pains  in  the  head  and  burning  of  the  eyes, 
Lecturing  friends  who  say  with  much  might, 
Act  like  myself  and  never  get  tight; 
But  drink  like  a  gentleman—a  toddy  a  day, 
Just  before  dinner  when  you  feel  that  away, 
And  make  it— I'll  show  you— here's  a  saloon  I 

think— 
Have  you  a  dime  ?    Well  let's  take  a  drink, 
►Twill  steady  your  nerves  as  you've  been  on  a 

"bust," 


And  'twill  clear  my  throat,  of  the  plagued  dust. 
What  will  you  take  ?    Whatever  you  say- 
Well  !  John,  "  two  brandy  toddies  this  way—" 
"Ahem!  very  good  brandy— well  I've  business 

up  street 
With  some  of  my  friends  whom  I  promised  to 

meet- 
Good  day  to  you  sir.     Recollect  what  I've  said 
About  getting  "tight,"  and  now  go  to  bed." 
Blue,  disgusted,  solemn  and  slow, 
Towards  your  room  you  turn  to  go  ; 
And  when  you  arrive  at  that  lonely  place, 
And  see  in  the  glass  your  swollen  face, 
You  exclaim,  "  'tis  my  last,  even  though  I  were 

dying!" 
But  alas!  "how  the  world  is  given  to  lying." 

MORAL. 
So  drink  that  the  "drunk,"  may  never  come, 
But  when  you  feel  that  'twill  come,  say  you've 

business — 
Turn  your  back  on  the  crowd,  and   go  right 

home. 

The  letter  of  E.  R.*  will  be  read  with 
pleasure,  for  it  contains  the  feelings  of 
hundreds  who  ave  left  the  University. 
Many  may  imagine  while  in  the  active  du- 
ties of  college  life,  that  they  could  bid 
farewell  to  college  associations  without  a 
struggle ;  but  when,  in  after  years,  the 
reminiscences  of  boyhood  scenes  recur 
to  them,  they  will  remember  those  halcyon 
days  with  pleasure  and  regret.  We  can 
well  appreciate  the  thoughts  of  our  friend 
on  revisiting  Chapel  Hill,  and  can  with 
him  exclaim, 

"Spot  of  my  youth!  whose  hoary  branches 
sigh, 

Swept  by  the  breeze  that  fans  the  cloudless 
sky; 

Where  now  alone  I  muse,  who  oft  have  trod, 

With  those  I  loved,  thy  soft  and  verdant  sod ; 

With  those  who,  scatter'd  far,  perchance  de- 
plore, 

Like  me,  the  happy  scenes  they  knew  before. 

But  read  for  yourselves : 

"  OMNIUM  GATHERUM." 

Messrs.  Eoitors:  Could  you  but  appre- 
ciate the  feelings  with  which  a  person, 
who,  in  days  gone  by,  passed  a  few  bright 
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months  a  Chapel  Hill,  opens  your  Maga- 
zine, you  would  certainly  feel  stimulated 
and  encouraged  to  do,  if  possible,  still 
more  for  it  than  you  have  already  done. 
Do  not  understand  me  as  complaining  of 
a  want  of  attention  to  its  interests,  on 
your  part ;  far  from  it.  I  hailed  the  pro- 
posal for  its  publication  with  delight,  and 
although  more  sanguine  of  its  success 
than  many,  I  never  expected  to  see  it  reach 
the  standard  of  excellence  which,  in  the 
hands  of  your  predecessors  and  yourselves, 
it  has  attained.  True,  in  several  points 
it  does  not  rank  so  high  as  many  literary 
publications  of  the  day ;  but  for  the  sphere 
which  its  originators  intended  it  to  fill,  I 
see  room  for  no  improvement  which  would 
enhance  its  value.     ***** 

Memory  dwells  fondly  on  the  scenes  of 
by-gone  days,  which  the  monthly  visits  of 
the  Magazine  brings  vividly  to  view.  Years 
ago,  I  roamed  through  the  classic  groves 
of  Chapel  Hill,  a  wild,  light-hearted,  (light- 
headed  too,  perhaps  the  reader  will  say) 
boy,  indulging  in  the  usual  amount  of  cas- 
tle-building, day-dreaming  and  bright  an- 
ticipations of  the  future.  Happy,  glorious 
old  times  were  those,  and  too  well  I  know 
that  I  "  ne'er  shall  look  upon  their  like 
again."  Where  now  are  the  friends  of 
my  youth,  who  with  me  sipped  at  the  Pi- 
erian spring  and — destroyed  such  an  in- 
credible amount  of  savory  'possum  suppers 
and  "bad  spirrits"?  Scattered  throughout 
the  land,  a  few  perhaps  are  realizing  the 
glowing  anticipations  of  youth ;  many  oth- 
ers are  toiling  on  through  life's  rugged 
path,  destined  never  to  see  the  world  robed 
in  the  gorgeous  drapery  with  which  our 
imaginations  were  wont  to  clothe  it;  some 
have  been  cut  off  by  the  "Fell  Destroyer," 
while  of  many  I  can  gain  no  tidings.  No 
ble  fellows  were  they  all  as  ever  breathed 
the  pure  air  of  heaven,  and  if  among  them 
were  some 'strange  specimens  of  human- 
ity their  freaks  and  peculiarities  only  ren- 
dered warmer  the  attachment  among  us. 


There  was  Charley  P ,  who  was  once 

so  anxious  for  just  "seven  men"  to  "pitc'j 
into"  him,  and  who  was  afflicted  with  a 
strange  hallucination  which  occasionally 
showed  itself  in  the  shape  of  passable  po- 
etry,; Joe  E ,  who  was  wont  to  expa- 
tiate largely  on  the  vast  superiority  of  the 
"blessings  of  Liberty"  to  a  contemptible 

"quarter";  Bill  D ,  who  would  arouse 

the  echoes  of  the  "stilly  night"  with  snatch- 
es of  such  inspiring  airs  as  "Bengo,"  "Old 
Bob  Ridley"  and  "The  Rocky  Branch"  ; 

Dick  T ,    who  would  tell  us  of  "old 

peach"  which  had  been  stowed  away  for 
years  in  his  uncle's  cellar,  and  the  sine  qua 

non— snow-white  honey ;  and  Zeb.  V , 

who  we  thought  was  destined  to  pun  his 
way  to  the  neighborhood,  at  least,  of  the 
"topmost  pinnacle  of  Fame's  proud  tem- 
ple." 

*         *  *         *        *         * 

Should  one  of  those  indicated  above 
chance  to  read  these  random  lines,  he  will, 
perhaps,  as  I  frequently  do,  for  a  brief 
period,  forget  that  his  locks  are  whitened 
by  the  frosts  of  many  winters  and  that  he 
is  not  still  a  student.  Perhaps,  call  to 
mind  some  "Calathump"  serenade  or  bril- 
liant concert,  performed  on  the  "Equine 
Violin"  and  "Swinette."  Perhaps,  dwell 
in  memory,  for  a  moment,  on  the  valorous 
descent  made  on  a  venerable  Professor's 
hen-roost.  I  must  "tack  ship"  or  I  may 
divulge  something  which  ought  to  make 
a  man  of  my  age  blush  ;  but  you  know 

"A  little  nonsense  now  and  then 
Is  relished  by  the  wisest  men." 

These  half-sorrowful,  half-pleasing  recol- 
lections, came  hovering  around  me  when 
I  began  to  talk  of  the  Magazine,  and  I 
could  not  resist  the  temptation  to  jot 
them  down. 

Farewell,  friends  of  my  youth,  wher- 
ever you  are.  The  many  scenes  and  sad 
trials  through  which  it  has  been  my  lot  to 
pass,  (including  an  awful  '•  kicking  "  from 
my  "  jewlarkie,")  since  last  we  met,  have 
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lly  served  to  strengthen  the  bonds  which 
third  of  a  century  ago  united  us  as 
rothers. 

The  summer  of  life  passes  quickly  away, 
Soon  the  winter  of  age  sheds  its  snow  on  the 

heart; 
ut  the  warm  sun  of  Friendship,  which  gilded 

youth's  day, 
Shall  still,  through  the  dark  clouds,  a  soft 

ray  impart." 

And  you  whom,  although  we  are  unac- 
uainted,  I  regard  as  friends,  in  whose 
ands  the  conduct  of  the  Magazine  is 
,iaced  for  the  present,  watch  over  it  with 
father's  care,  and  recommend  it  to  your 
iccessors  as  the  strongest  link  that,  in 
iter  years,  will  exist  to  hind  them  to  their 
gloved  Alma  Mater.        -         E.  R.  * 

The  following  stanzas  are  an  evident 
■,tempt  at  the  Moorish  sentimentality. 
Ihey  have  some  redeeming  qualities,  hut 

will  readily  be  seen  that  poetry  is  not 
ie  writer's  sphere,— the  exordium  is 
,uch  better  than  the  verses.  We  inseii 
lem  though  for  what  they  are  worth. 

A  SONG. 
I  once  entered  the  parlor  of  a  public  hotel  at 
fashionable  watering-place,  where  my  atten- 
an  was  arrested  by  a  lady  who  was  sitting  at 
.e  piano.  Her  face  wore  that  pensive  expres- 
on  of  melancholy,  which  showed  that  sorrow 
id  early  disappointment  had  left  a  blight  on 
}r  spirit.  A  white  rose-bud,-  with  its  stem 
mcealed  in  her  tresses,  was  drooping  on  a 
leek  of  kindred  complexion ;  her  dark,  dove- 
re  eyes  were  lifted  to  heaven,  while  her  voice 
iSe  and  fell  on  the  ears  of  her  breathless  au- 
ence  like  the  swell  and  cadence  of  a  wind- 
irp. 

I  give,  from  memory,  the  words  of  her  song ; 

have  never  seen  it  in  print,  and  I  know  not 

author.  Glatjcus. 

0 !  am  I  then  remembered  still  ? 

Remembered,  too,  by  thee ! 
Or  am  I  quite  forgot  by  one, 

Whom  I  no  more  may  see  ? 
But  say  not  so,  for  that  would  add 

Fresh  anguish  to  my  lot ; 


I  dare  not  hope  to  be  recalled, 
But  would  not  be  forgot. 

Could  they  who  torture  us  but  know 

How  hearts  like  ours  can  feel, 
They  would  have  spared  us  both  the  pain 

Beyond  their  power  to  heal. 
I  know  not  if  thy  heart  retains 

Its  wonted  warmth  or  not, 
Tho'  I'm  forbid  to  speak  of  thee, 

Thou'lt  never  be  forgot. 

May'st  thou  enjoy  that  peace  of  mind 

Which  I  can  never  know; 
If  that's  denied,  my  prayer  shall  be 

That  I  may  share  thy  woe. 
From  Memory's  page  the  hand  of  death 

Alone  thy  name  shall  blot. 
Forget,  forsake  me  if  thou  wilt, 

Thou'lt  never  be  forgot. 

"A  catalogue  of  the  officers  and  stu- 
dents of  Harvard  University,"  was  kindly 
sent  to  us  by  some  friend.  Among  the 
''Resident  Graduates,"  we  observed  the 
naiv.es  of  Charles  Phillips,  A.  M.,  Prof,  of 
Civil  Engineering,  and  in  the  "Lawrence 
Scientific  School,"  B.  S.  Hedrick,  Prof,  of 
Agricultural  Chemistry,  who  have  been  re- 
maining at  Harvard  for  the  last  six  months, 
preparatory  to  entering  Upon  their  respec- 
tive duties  at  Chapel  Hill.  We  think  it 
would  not  be  amiss  to  append  the  follow- 
ing notice  of  these  two  new  Professorships, 
as  set  forth  by  the  Faculty  in  the  last  Cat- 
alogue. 
"School  for  the  application   of  Science  to  the 

Arts. 
Charles  Phillips,  Professor  of  Civil  Engineer- 
ing. 
Benj'n.   S.  Hedrick,   Professor  of  Agricultural 
Chemistry. 

THIS  SCHOOL 
Will  be  put  in  operation  in  January,  1854.  At 
present,  the  Faculty  of  the  University  are  not 
prepared  to  set  forth  the  details  of  its  organiza- 
tion. After  due  consideration,  and  examina. 
tion  of  similar  Institutions,  the  public  will  be 
advised  of  its  precise  aims,  and  of  the  means 
proposed  for  their  attainment.  It  is  expected 
to  afford  to  the  general  student  instruction  in  the 
Mathematical,  Chemical  and  affiliated  sciences, 
as  used  in  supplying  the  various  wants  of  socie- 
ty, as  well  as  ample  opportunities  of  prepara- 
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tion  for  the  professional  labors  of  Engineers, 
Artizans,  Miners,  Chemists  and  Farmers." 

Contributors.— "Abraham  Beeswax" 
inflicts  himself  again  upon  the  corps,  with 
some  very  morbid  prose  and  ditto  poetry. 
"Abraham"  appears  highly  indignant  at 
the  notice  of  his  letter  in  the  October  No., 
especially  that  "silver  livery  of  advised 
age"  should  betaken  for  a  "feather-lipped 
swain."  He  assures  us  that  he  is  old, 
quite  old.  We  considered  his  former  let- 
ter childish,  but  this  we  are  forced  to  say, 
"is  second  childishness  and  mere  oblivion." 
It  is  passed  under  the  table, 

Amende  honorable. — In  the  Oct.  No., 
we  noticed  rather  disparagingly  some  ver- 
ses sent  to  us  by  Mr.  J.  L.  Freusley,  which 
we  were  then  forced  to  consider  as  pla- 
giarized ;  for  we  discovered  that  they  had 
been  selected  without  acknowledgment. 
But  we  have  since  received  a  letter  of  ex- 
planation, in  which  he  assures  us,  that  it 
was  altogether  an  oversight  in  him  ;  which 
we  are  very  willing  to  believe.  We  would 
insert  his  letter,  but  it  is  rather  long,  and 
we  do  not  suppose  that  he  designed  it  for 
publication.  We  would,  by  the  way,  sug- 
gest to  Contributors,  that  it  would  be  well 
for  them  to  respect  the  "hooking  marks," 
if  they  value  our  friendship. 

Fellow  Students  : — With  the  present 
number  closes  the  second  volume  of  your 
University  Magazine.  If  we  have  failed 
in  aught  to  give  you  satisfaction,  you  may 
rest  assured  that  it  was  for  no  want  of 
care  or  vigilance  on  our  part.  As  editors, 
we  have  written  for  its  pages  as  much  as 
our  college  exercises  would  allow,  and 
have  selected,  impartially,  those  contribu- 


tions most  likely  to  interest  you ;  and  if 
the  Magazine  has  not  attained  that  high 
eminence  which  you  designed  for  it,  it 
has  been  mostly  your  own  fault  and  not 
ours  wholly.  But  we  do  not  believe  that 
this  is,  by  any  means,  the  cause  ;  on  the 
contrary,  so  far  as  we  are  acquainted  with 
the  sentiments  of  the  great  body  of  the 
students,  the  Magazine  stands  on  a  firmer 
footing  than  ever ;  and  more  solicitude  is 
manifested  for  it  than  has  ever  been  here- 
tofore. It  has  afforded  a  medium  for  ar- 
ticles from  the  pens  of  the  ablest  men  the 
State  can  boast,  which  otherwise,  in  all 
probability,  would  never  baye  seen  the 
light  of  day.  And  we  earnestly  hope  that 
your  University  pride  will,  at  no  time, 
permit  it  to  seek  a  lower  level.  You  can 
do  a  great  deal ;  in  fact,  it  is  you  alone 
who  can  do  any  thing  for  it.  Write  for 
it  yourselves — take  a  copy  home  with 
you — insist  upon  your  friends  subscrib- 
ing— and  on  your  return  next  session, 
bring  some  of  the  "  wherewith  "  to  pay 
the  printer.  We  presume  that  most  of 
you  have  lived  long  enough  in  the  world 
to  have  discovered,  by  this  time,  that  men 
have  a  great  aversion  to  giving  away  that 
for  which  they  labor. 

To  those  of  our  old  contributors,  both 
connected  and  unconnected  with  the  Uni- 
versity, who  have  already  afforded  us  so 
much  kind  assistance,  we  return  our  sin- 
cere thanks,  hoping  that,  in  the  future,  we 
may.  always  continue  to  receive  their 
friendly  visits. 

N.  B. — Those  wishing  their  subscription 
to  the  Magazine  discontinued,  will  make 
it  known  by  addressing  W.  D.  Cooke, 
Raleigh,  or  the  Editors,  Chapel  Hill,— • 
otherwise,  it  will  remain  unchanged. 
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